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ARRANGED INDEX 


OF THE 

CONTENTS OF THIS VOLUME; 


In which the Songs are disposed under their several Subjects or Classes. 
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A benevolent smile . . . 327 

A body may, in a simple way . 377 
A captive thus to thee, my girl . 312 

A dawn of hope my soul revives . 378 

A hare bell one day . . . 545 

A Highland laddie heard of war . 3Gi 

A Hindostani girl's song . . 246 

A knight of a gay and gallant mien 657 
A lass that was laden with care . 465 
A nymph and a swain to Apollo . 82 

A rose-tree in full bearing . . 507 

A spirit there is, whose fragrant sigh 113 
A swain of love despairing . . 1G2 

A willow that wept o’er a purling 

stream. 610 

A wolf, while Jutta slept, had made 535 
Across the downs this morning . 605 
Address to a violet. Though from 215 
Adieu, my Floreski, for ever . 629 
Adieu thou lovely youth . . 553 

Adieu, ye pleasant sports and plays 129 
Adieu, ye streams, that smoothly 

ghde.242 

Ah, can I e’er forget thee, love . 443 
Ah Chloe, thou treasure, thou joy 154 
Ah Chloris, could I now but sit . 22 

Ah, have you forgot then . . 185 

Ah, how sweet it is to love . . 236 

Ah, my heart from my bosom did fly 531 

Ah, now the vessel quits the shore 623 
Ah, sure a pair was never seen . 472, 

Ah, tell me, Bella, why love . . 319 

Ah, tell me, softly-breathing gale . 493 
Ah, thus in absence to repine . 302 

Ah, tell me, ye swains . . . 448 

Ah, whither my Clio . . . 173 

Ah, why must words my flame reveal 68 
Ah, why those tears in Nelly’s eyes? 145 
Alas I when charming Sylvia’s gone 16 
Alas! where is my lover-gone . 352 
Alexis shunn’d his fellow swains . 182 
All will bail the joyous day . . 623 
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Ally Croker. There liv’d a man . 270 
Amo, amas, I loved a lass . . 380 

Amphitryon and his bride . . 252 

And art thou gone, my lovely friend 310 
And cans't thou bid me ne’er forget 602 
And did yon hear what sad disaster 454 
And did you not hear . . . 354 

And has she then failed in her truth 418 
And thou art young, my gentle maid 381 
Apollo once finding fair Daphne . 117 

As a fair maid walked in a garden 525 
As beautiful Kitty one morning . 629 
As Celia in her garden strayed . 94 

As charming Clara walked along . 17 

As down on Bannon’s banks . 492 
As down in Cupid’s garden . . 539 

As gentle turtle dove . . . 161 

As Granville’s soft numbers . . 133 

As I came in by Tiviot side . . 150 

As I walk’d out one May morning 541 
As on a summer’s day ... 64 

As on a vernal evening . , 219 

As Sylvia in a forest lay . . 23 

Ask’st thou how long ... 1 

Ask if yon damask rose be sweet . 45 

Aspasia rolls her sparkling eyes . 169 

Assist your vot’ry friendly nine . 194 

t beauty’s shrine I long have . 69 

t Cynthia’s feet I sigh’d, I pray’d 185 
At dead of night when care . . 297 

At Lucy’s door was Colin seen . 636 

At setting day and rising morn . 42 

At the brow of a hill ... 98 

Auld Robin Gray . . . 410 

Awake my fair .... 394 
Awake, my love, with genial ray . 349 

Away, let nought to love displeasing 34 
Away, then away, and to love . 322 

Ballinamona Oro .... 272 
Balow, my boy, lie still and sleep . 198 

Be mine, dear maid . . . M6 

Before the urchin well could go . 53 
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Behind yon hills where Stinchar flows508 
Behold from many a hostile shore 462 
Behold me, sung Hassan . . 80 

Be still, O ye winds, and attentive 173 
Be quiet, that blackbird . . 278 

Be wary, my Celia, when Celadon 212 
Berks of Aberfeldie . . . 492 

j Blithe, blithe, blithe was she . 159 

i Blow, blow, thou summer’s breeze 439 
Blue bell of Scotland . . .557 

By a murmnriug stream a fair . 102 
By moonlight on the green . . 470 

By smooth winding Tay . . 133 

By the side of a willow weeping . 578 
By the simplicity of Venus’ doves 655 
Can lawless desire be called love . 21 

Can love be controlled by advice ib. 
Can wealth or friends thy heart . 451 
Canst thou still, obdurate maiden . 339 
Careful the winding path explore 342 
Cease awhile, ye winds to blow . 627 

Cease, cease, those sighs . . 464 

Celia’s an angel, by her face . . 365 

Celia’s voice, Celia’s voice . . 83 

Charlotte’s birth-day. My Charlotte 336 
Charms of the world, your wizard’s 509 
Cherry-cheek Patty . . . 373 

Chide me, chide me 662 

Chill was the blast . . . 570 

Chloe brisk and gay appears . 197 

Colin and Lucy .... 39 

Colin met Sylvia on the green . 81 

Come all you maids . . . 587 

Come all you young and frolicsome 428 
Come all you young lovers . . 52 

Come, come away, death . . 519 

Come here, come here . . . 302 

Come here, fond youth ... 76 

Come, here’s to the nymph that I love 93 
Come Hope, thou little cheating . 342 

Come Jockey, sweet Jockey . 489 
Come let’s have more wine in . 251 
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Come, little infant, love me now . 146 
Come live with me, and be my love 424 


Come inuse, I prithee lend 
Come Rosalind, O come, and see . 
Come then, pining lover 
Come shining forth, my dearest . 
Condemn’d be the verse 
Cotchelin sat all alone . 

Could you to battle march away . 
Crazy Jane. Why, fair maid 
Cruel fair, who secret anguish 
Cruel Strephon, will you leave me 678 
Cynthia frowns whene’er I woo her 25 
Daphnis stood pensive in the shade 55 
Dear busy bee - 508 

Dear Chloe, while thus beyond . 56 

Dear Jenny your charms . . 301 

Dear image of the maid . . 486 

Dear maid, should I never return . 535 
Dear Nancy, I’ve sail’d the world 457 
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Dear object of defeated care 
Deep in the fountain of this beating 
Despairing beside a stream . 

Devoted to Celia, and blest in her 
Did ever swain a nymph adore . 

Did fortune bid me choose . 

Distress me with these tears . 

Donald and Annot. My dad left 
my minny . 

Donald of Dundee. Young Donald 473 
Donald, the pride of Dumblane . 619 
Donald. When first you courted me 383 
Don’t you remember a carpet- 

weaver . . ; 249 

Do salmons love a lucid stream . 99 

Down by the river there grows . 244 
Down in a green vale in a bower . 537 
Fair Aurora, pfythee stay . . 600 

Fair Hebe 1 left with a cautious . 445 
Fair Sally lov’d a bonny seaman . 538 
Fancy dipp’d her pen in dew . 32 

Fare thee well, and if for ever . 675 
Farewell, ah ! sigh not thus . . 634 

Farewell to thee, Araby’s daughter 11(5 
Farewell my dearest Nancy . , 570 

Farewell said Abdallah, one day . 610 
Farewell to the pride of our vale • 234 
Fie,’Liza, scorn the little arts . 311 

Flora. Learned men . . . 674 

Fly not yet, ’tis just the hour . 386 
Fly swift ye zeph .. s . . 655 

Fly swiftly ye n ne its . . 70 

Fly, thoughtless youth, th’ enchan¬ 
tress fly.206 

Fly to the desert, fly with me . 518 
Forgive me, if thus I presuming . 190 

Fresh blows the gale, soon under 
weigh 


From place to place forlorn I go . 
From thee, Eliza, I must go . 
From the white blossom’d sloe 
Gallop on gaily. When Aurora . 
Gentle maid, ah, why suspect me . 
Gentle youth, ah, tell me why 
Gently touch the warbling lyre 
Gin ye meet abonnie lassie . 

Give ear to me both high and low . 
Glowing warm, yet wintry cold . 
Go breeze that sweeps the orange 

grove. 

Go, gentle zephyr, go . 

Go George, I can’t endure you 
Go rose, my Chloe’s bosom grace . 
Gramachree Molly 
Guardian angel now protect me . 
Happy’s the love that meets return 
Hark, hark o’er the plains 
Hassan the brave. Behold me 


Haste my Nannette, my lovely maid 372 


Haste my rein-deer, and let us 
Haughty Celia, still disdaining . 321 

He woo’d he won her simple heart 676 
Hearken and I will tell you how . 280 
Her mouth which a smile . . 635 

How imperfect is expression . 76 

How canst thou smile at my despair 309 
How dare you bold Strephon . 52 

How happy could I be w ith either 230 
How long shall hapless Colin mourn 657 
How oft, Louisa, hast thou said . 534 

How sweet are the flowers that 

grow.633 

How sweetly smells the simmer 

green.41 

I rise from dreams of thee . . 459 

I cannot live W'ilhout thee . . 328 

1 cull’d for my love a fresh nosegay 550 


From night tiU»morn, I take my glass 384 


1 early found my tender heart 
I have a green purse . . 

I have parks, 1 have grounds 
I have vented my griefs on the 

ground . 

I lately vowed, but’twas in haste . 
I love thee, by heavens, I cannot 
say more .... 

I’m but a poor servant ’tis true 
ma’am ..... 
I’m not one of your fops 
I saw thy form in youthful prime . 
I sing the maid of Lodi 
I told my nymph, I told her true . 
I’ve health and I’ve spirits too 
I’ve kiss’d and I’ve prattl’d to fifty 
fair maids .... 

I wandered once at break of day . 
I was (he boy for bewitching ’em 
Jean Anderson my Joe . 


Jenny has been to the village 


Jenny is poor and I am poor . 
If ever thou did’st joy to bind 


If I swear by that eye you’ll allow 
If o’er the cruel tyrant love . • 

If the quick spirit of your eye 
If ’tis love to w ish you near . 

If to love is to be blest . . . 

I’ll love thee night and day . 

I’ll to my love prove true 
In April, when primroses 
In a small pleasant village 
In childhood’s careless happy day 
In Martindale, a village gay . 

In my cottage near a wood . . 

In sportive mood the fickle god . 
In storms when clouds . . . 

In the midst of our happiness love 
In vain dear Chloe you suggest 
In vain yon tell your parting lover 
In which of all thy various joys . 
Indeed forsooth a pretty youth 
Indulgent pow'ers if ever . . 

Is Hamilla then my own 
Jockey said to Jenny, Jenny. 

John Anderson my Jo, John . 

John and Jean. Sing the loves . 
John of Kadenyon . . 

John Grouse and Molly . 

It was a lover and his lass 

Kitty of Coleraine 

Kitty of the Clyde 

Kitty, tender, gay, and blooming . 

La rose d’amour 

Lady, when with glad surprise 

Last night the dogs did bark . 

Late when love I seemed to slight. 
Lawn as while as driven snow 
Leander on the bay 
Let me die or live to love . . . 

Let my Lodoiska’s charms 


Let other’s breathe the melting sigh 488 
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Magic smile of beauty 
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Marian’s my lily. 
Mary, I believ'd thee 
Mary of Castle Cary 
Molly Mog. Siyim; 
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Let not hope deceive you 
Let perjur’d fair Amynta know . 

Let the ambitious favour find 
List, and I’ll find Love 
Lithe ye and listen ladies all . 

Little Cupid hear my prayer 
Little Winny Wilkins . 

Live and love. While the tedious 

hour. 

Look, where my dear Hamilia 

smiles. 

Love and glory. Young Henry was 
as brave .... 

Love awake. Rise, fair maiden . 

Love in thine eyes forever plavs . 386 [|| 

Love iu the heart. What is it * 

Love nothing, but love still more . 
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Love’s a tyrant. That love’s . 283 

Love has eyes. Love’s blind . 535 

Love’s a dream of mighty treasure 191 
Love’s goddess in a myrtle grove . 219 
Love taught my soul . . . 416 

Love wakes and weeps . . 35 

Lovely Bell. Spring clad in gayest 367 
Lovely charmer, dearest creature 112 
Lovely girl I now must leave thee 452 
Lovely Nan. Sweet is the ship . 222 

Lovely nymph, assuage my anguish 71 
Lovely woman, pride of nature • 476 
Low down in the broom . . 567 

Low in a vale, where a streamlet 53 
Lysander and Phillis. The rising sun 515 
Ma chere amie .... 79 
Maggie Lauder. Wha wadna be 125 
Magic smile of beauty. Why should 446 
Maid of Athens, ’ere we part . 663 
Maiden wrap thy mantle round thee 4 
Margaretta first possest . . 370 

Marian’s my lily . . . .615 

Mary, I believ’d thee true . . 367 

Mary of Castle Cary ... 44 
Molly Mog. Says my uncle I pray 158 
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My banks are furnished with bees ' 467 
My Celia's neck more white than 

snow. 210 

My Chloe is the snow-drop fair . 77 

My dad left my minny . . 673 

My dad was asleep in his old elbow 

__ chair.616 

My fair, ye swains is gone astray 311 
My goddess Lydia heavenly fair . 27 

My hand it was cross’d . . . 235 

My heart with love is beating . 320 

My lodging is on the cold ground 678 
My love was fickle once and 

changing . . . .176 

My mother bids me bind my hair 395 
My Nancy leaves the rural plain 498 
My Nannie, O my Nannie . . 520 

•My native land I bid adieu . . 307 

My Peggy is a young thing . . 233 

Myrtillo amorous, young, and gay 506 
• Nancy’s to the green wood gane . 221 
Nanine, or the Emigrant. On the 

waves.. 

Night, to thee my vows are paid . 190 
No more my heart shall loosely rove 263 
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Noble Betty. 6 let us swim' . 195 

Now all thy virgin sweets are mine 224 
now hope and fear my bosom . 562 
Nancy Dawson. Of all the girls . 398 
>, Bessy Bell, and Mary Gray . 293 
f .) dear what can the matter be . 586 

O how niy heart within me beats 306 
iO Logie! O Buchan 1 O Logic the 
1 laird . _ , . , , 446 


Oh, look from thy lattice . . 

Oh, love is the fairy power . 

Oh, mistress mine, where are you 

roaming. 

O many a time have I thought 
O Marian the merry . . . 

O Mary, to thee my thoughts stray 244 
O mistress mine .... 421 
O Nanny wilt thou go with me . 189 
O never doubt my love . . 484 

O no, my love, no . . .611 

O nothing in life can sadden us . 504 
O Sandy, why leaves thou thy Nelly 124 
O stay my love, my William dear 34G 
O strew the sweet flowers . . 587 

O talk not to me of the wealth she 

possesses . . . . - 21 G 

O tell me, tell me, Mary dear . 425 
Oh! the days when I was young 
O the days are gone . . . 602 

O the hours I’ve passed . . 612 

O think not the maid whom you 

sCorn.303 

O thou wert born to please me . 577 

O turn those eyes on me, love . 606 

O turn those dear, dear eyes away 35 
O, too lovely, too unkind . . 555 

O virgin kind we canna tell. . 156 

O where will you hurry my dearest 124 
O when I breathed a last adieu . 70 

O’er moorlands and mountains . 96 

O’er the brake or o’er the mountain 634 
Of all the girls that are so smart 
Of all the pretty bowers . . 371 

Of Jupiter, great god of thunder . 437 
Oh Cynthia, every joy was mine . 643 
Oh! how could I venture . . 123 

Oh! say not that woman no longer 234 
Oh when I was young how I kissed 631 
Oh ! where and oh! where . . 557 

On a bank beside a willow . . 277 

On a day, alack the day . . 381 

On Belvidera’s bosom lying . . 14 

On Crochetini loves attend . . 128 

On Etrick’s banks in a summer’s . 165 

On Richmond hill there lives a lass 268 
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Once more I’ll tune the vocal shell 17 
One day I heard Mat y say . . 243 

One evening of late, your Colin I 
_ niet . • • . . .568 

One evening the loveliest pair . 217 
One midsummer morning . . 604 

One morning very early . . 228 

One morning in the month of May 517 
Orra, no talk, no say fine word . 564 
Pain’d with her slighting . . 321 

I Peg of Mapledown. And did you 454 
I Perhaps it is not love, said I . 548 

, Pious Belinda goes to prayers . 30 
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Piercing eyes. Why asks my . 253 
Prepared to rail, resolved to part 205 
Pretty Sally. One midsummer . 604 

Pretty mocking bird. Living echo 140 
Pry thee Cupid, hence desist. . 130 

Pursuing beauty men descry . 182 

Restrain’d from the sight of my dear 57 
Robin Adair. What’s this dull . 367 
Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch . . 272 

Sandy o’er the lee I winna marry 398 
Say Fanny wilt thou go with me . 483 
Say fluttering heart . . .191 

Say Myra, why is gentle £ . . 75 

Say not OJinda I despise . . 151 

Save women and wine . . 254 

See the chariot at hand here of love 503 
She loves and she confesses too . 239 
She’ll love you dear. See a nymph 339 
Shepherds, I have lost my love . 464 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot 209 
Silent I tread this lonely wood . 6 

Sing to love a roundelay . . 673 

Soft music, let my humble lay . 179 

•Softly breathing thro’ the heart . 92 

Somehow my spindle 1 mislaid . 552 
Soon as the day begins to waste . 226 
Spring renewing all things gty . 216 

Speak on, speak thus, and slid my 

„ g» ief .. 

Strephon, slave of hopeless love . 584 
Strephon when you see me fly . 231 
Such beauties in view, 1 see . .371 

Swain, thy hopeless passion smother261 
Swains I scorn who nice and fair . 91 

Sweet Annie frae the sea-beech 

0 ca, » e ... 

Mveet ditties would my Patty sing 215 
Sweet enslaver can you tell . . 37 a 

Sweet is the dream, divinely sweet 41! 
Sweet lady, look not thus again . 385 
Sweet maid, I hear thy frequent sigh 552 
Sweet Nanny of the hill . . 248 

Sweet Nelly my heart’s delight . 31 

Sweet Rosabel .... 647 
Sweet seducer blandly smiling . 69 

Sweet were once the joys I tasted 217 
Sylvia wilt thou waste thy prime . 261 
Take, oh! take my fear away . 467 
Teach me Chloe how to prove . 30 

Tell me, Delia, charming fair . 394 
Tell me, Eliza, must I yield . . 583 

Tell me, have ye seen a toy . f 234 
Tell me HamilJa, tell me why . 2S 
Tell me no more I am deceived . 122 
Tell me, tell me, charming creature 27 
Tell me not I my time mispend . 104 
lell my Strephon that 1 die „ . 244 

That all the world is up in arms . 462 
That love’s atyrant . . , 283 
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The anchor’s weighed. The tear fell 585 
The answer. How dare you, bold 

Strephon .... 52 

The banks of Banna . . . 464 

The bells of Aberdovey . . 99 

The billet-doux, ah! didst thou bear 192 
The blast of war may loudly blow 401 
The blithest bird that sings in May 58 
The Caledonian maid. Oh say . 184 

The carle he came o’er the craft . 230 
The carpet-weaver. Don’t you 249 
The cuckoo. When dasies pied . 382 
The despairing shepherd . . 50 

The Eolian harp. Come thou sweet 2 
The fair who can my fancy warm 36 
The fair thief. Before the . . 53 

The fields were green, the hills 

were gay .... 396 
The forrester’s daughter. Jenny 

has been .... 635 
The graces and the wandering loves 299 
The heart once engaged . . 385 

The heart that warmed . .107 

The heavy hours are almost past . 250 

The highland laddie . . .680 

The hopeless passion. Anxiety 

for thee.288 

The invitatrtm. Come live with me 424 
The kiss, dear maid, thy lip . . 234 

The lass of Paty’s mill . . .86 

The lass that would know . . 3S 

The last time I came o’er the muir 168 
The lawland lads think they are fine 680 
The lawland maid^gang trig . 534 
The magic of love. Of Jupiter . 437 
The maid of Martindale . . 363 

The merchant to secure his treasure 120 
The miller’s daughter. There was a 53 
The morn was fair, the sky serene 163 
The night was dark, the augry waves 253 
The night was on the desert moor 216 
The seasons. When young Chloe’s 480 
The shepherd Adonis ... 42 

The sigh of her*heart was sincere . 80 

The sun that lights the roses . . 11 

The virgin’s first love . . • 649 

The waving willow. ’Twas at the 325 
The wedding day. What virgin . 331 
The western sky was purpled o’er 65 
There be none of beauty’s daughters 4 
There is one dark and sullen hour 225 
There’s naught but care on every 

han’.471 

There’s nought so delightful as 

woman.185 

There is nae luck about the house 679 
Thine am I, my faithful fair . . 470 

Tho* still so young, and scarce 

fifteen ..... 474 
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Thou hast an eye of tender blue . 166 

Thou rising sun, whose gladsome ray 24 
Tho’ beauty like the rose g. . 303 

Tho’ prim as saints . . . 426 

Tho’ summon’d by honour • . 506 

Tho’ the trade of a soldier . • 441 

Tho’ your cheeks are as red as the 

roses.641 

Thus Kitty, beautiful and young . 275 

Thy braes were bonny . . . 3% 

Thy fatal shafts unerring move . 96 

Time was, for oh! there was a time 432 
’Tis I have seven braw new gowns 100 
’Tis not our beauty, nor yonr wit . 135 

’Tis not the liquid brightness . 119 

’Tis said that love, the more ’tis 

tried ..... 94 

’Tis true that oft in the same mead 487 
’Tis woman that seduces all man- 

kind.94 

To beauty compared, all gold I 

despise.129 

To be gazing on those charms . 242 
To Celia thus fond Damon said . 409 
To fanny fair could I impart . 21 

To you fair ladies now in town . 121 

Tom loves Mary passing well . 478 
Too like those looks which others 

seek.645 

Too plain, dear youth, those tell¬ 
tale eyes . • • .127 

Too yielding a carriage . • 173 

Toss’d on a sea of doubts . . 80 

Transporting charmer of my heart 238 
Turn thee, turn thee, lady sweet . 192 

‘Twas in that season of the year . 239 
’Twas in the bloom of May . . 266 

’Twas on a sunshine summer’s day 38 
’Twas past five o’clock . . 36 

’Twas summer, and the day was 

fair . . • .54 

’Twas within a mile of Edinboro’ 

town.520 

Two youths for my love . . 75 

Tyrant, I come .... 44 

Vain are charms of white and red 207 
Venus now no more behold me . 496 
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1. THE GYPSY. 

4 wandering Gypsy, Sir, am I, 

From Norwood, where we oft complain. 
With many a tear, and many a sigh, 

Of*blustering winds and rushing rain : 
No rooms so fine, and gay attire, 

Amid our humble huts appear ; 

Nor beds of down, or blazing fire, 

At night our shivering limbs to cheer. 
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Alas! no friends come near our cot, 

The red-breasts only find the way • 

Who give their all, a simple note, 

At peep of dawn, or parting day. 

But fortunes here I come to tell, 

Then yield me, gentle Sir, your hand ; 
Amid those lines what thousands dwell, 
And, bless me ! what a heap of land ’» 
Wolcot. 

2. ASK’ST THOU HOW LONG? 
Ask’st thou how long my love shall stay, 
When all that’s new is past; 

How long ? ah Delia ! can I say 
How long my life will last ? 

Dry be that tear, be hush’d that sigh. 

At least I’ll love thee till I die> 

And does that thought affect thee too ? 

The thought of Damon’s death ? 

That he who only lives for you, 

Must yield his faithful breath ? 

Hush’d be that sigh, be dry«that tear* 

Nor let us lose our Heaven here. 

StiERiiDAN. 


5. HERE’S THE BOWER. 

Here’s the bower she lov’d so raudi, 
And here’s the tree she planted ; 

Here’s the harp she us’d to touch, 

Oil ! how that touch enchanted ! 

Roses now unheeded sigh, 

Where’s the hand to wreathe them? 

Songs around neglected lie, 

Where’s the lip to breathe them? 

Spring may bloom, but she we lov’d 
Ne’er shall feel its sweetness ; 

Time that once so fleetly moved, 

Now hath lost its fleetness. 

Years were days when here she stray'd, 
Days were moments near her; 

Heaven ne’er form’d a brighter maid, 
Nor pity wept a dearer. 


4. HOPE. 

I heard a voice at dead of night, 

Rise softly on the swelling blast, 

It fill’d my soul with sad delight, 

The echo of the past. 

It seemed to say, “ O ne’er forget, 

“ The days of fond affection flown, 

“ If William be remembered yet, 

“ Believe his heart thy own. 

“ Believe the glories of the East, 

“ The dangers of the frozen sea, 
u Nor time, no/ distance have effaced, 

“ The love he flit for thee, 

Mrs. Hunter. 






THE VOCAL 

NANINE; or THE EMIGRANT. 

On the waves the wind was sleeping, 

Swift the boat approached the land ; 

There a lovely maid was weeping, 

Who can female tears withstand? 

Hush’d at once the boatswain’s ditty, 

Gently dipp’d his silent oar ; 

While he said, in sounds of pity, 

Prithee, sweetheart, weep no more. 

Then on land he sprung so lightly, 

While with mingled hopes and fears, 

Rais’d her head, and beaming brightly, 

Shone her blue eyes thro’ her tears. 

Left exposed to want and danger, 

Friendless on a foreign shore ; 

Ah ! she said, you vainly, strauger, 

Kindly tell me, weep no more. 

Far from house in exile roving, 

Who shall now my shelter be, 

Lost each friend so loved, so loving. 

Now what heart shall feel for me ? 

Poor Nanine, thy brain is turning, 

Poor Nanine, thy heart is sore, 

Poor Nanine, thy tears are burning, 

Die Nanine and weep no more. 

Mark, he cried, yon distant city, 

There my shelter, thine shall be, 

Mark my bosom, swell’d by pity. 

There’s a heart which feels for thee ; 

All my wealth I here surrender, 

’Tis not gems or shining ore, 

’Tis a heart, warm, honest, tender, 

Take it. Sweet, and weep no more. 

(fently tow’rds his boat he led her, 

"Soon it touch’d his native strand, 

There his labour cloth’d and fed her. 

There he gain’d her heart and hand; 

&till with love, his eyes behold her, 

Still tho’ many a year rs o’er, 

Does he bless the hour he told her, 

Prithee sweetheart, weep no more. 

W P Lewis 


1TBRARY. 

6. THE EOLIAN HARP 

Come tliou sweet Eolian lyre, 

Breathe responsive to my song, 

Love shall wake the vocal choir, 

Round thy tuneful chords to throng. 

Fann’d by Zephyr’s panting gale, 

Let thy music float around, 

I thy magic spirit hail. 

With thy numbers to resound. 

No discordance shall deform 
Thy soft melancholy string, 

Every harsh and ruffling storm, 

Sweeps away thy powers to sing. 

Thus my muse delights to tell 
All thy heavenly strains convey, 

As thy notes melodious swell, 

Or in murmurs die away 

J. Atkinson. 

7. HONOR’S DICTATES THO* SEVERE. 
Honor's dictates tho’ severe 
Still the soldier must obey, 

Love’s fond wishes bind me here ; 

Duty calls me far away. 

To thee belongs my every thought, 

Say then shall time boast any power. 

O’er that true heart, which love has taught. 
To trace thy merits every hour. 

Lady Tuit*; 

8. REAR HIGH THY BLEAK. 

On the death of Burns the 
Rear high thy bleak majestic hills, 

Thy sheltered vallies proudly spread, 

And Scotia, pour thy thousand rills, 

And wave thy heaths with blossoms red. 

But all what poet now shall tread, 

Thy airy heights, thy woodland reign, 

Since he, the sweetest bard is dead, 

That ever breath’d the soothing strain* 
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9. THE BEWILDERED MAID. 

Slow broke the light, and sweet breath'd the morn, 
•When a maiden I saw sitting under a thorn ; 

Her dark hair hung loose on her bare neck ofsnow, 
Her eyes look’d bewilder’d, her cheek pale with 

woe. 

Oil, whence is thy sorrow, sweet maiden ? said I, 
The green grave will answer, she said, with a sigh ; 
'1 he merry lark so sweetly did sing o’er her head, 
But she thought on her woes, and the battle,” 
she said. 

The breeze murmur'd by when she look’d up 
forlorn, [the morn. 

Hark ! hark ! didst thou hear, ’twas the sigh of 
They say that in battle my love met his death, 
But ah ! ’twas the hawthorn that robb’d his sweet 
breath. 

Come here,gentle Robin, live safe from the storm; 
In my bosom now sing, there my true-love lies 
warm; 

Ah! Robin, be constant, my true-love was brave, 
Sweet Robin shall sit, and sing over his grave. 

Brandon. 

10. THE HARP THAT ONCE. 

The harp that once through Tara’s halls 

The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls. 

As if that soul were fled : 

So sleeps the pride of former days, 

So glory’s thrill is o’er, 

And hearts that once beat high for praise. 

Now feel that pulse no more. 

No more to chiefs and ladies bright, 

The harp of Tara swells, 

The chord, alone, that breaks at night, 

Its tale of ruin tells. 

So Freedom, now, so seldom wakes, 

The only throb she gives, 

T $ when some heart indignant breaks, 

”* ;bew that still she lives. 

T. Moore, 
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11. IN DEATH’S TERRIFIC ICY ARMS. 
In death’s terrific icy arms 

The brave illustrious Nelson lies, 

He’s free from care and war s alarms. 

Sees not our tears, nor hears our cries. 

Cold is the heart where valour reigned. 
Mute is the tongue that joy inspired, 

Still is the arm that victory gained, 

And dim the eye that glory fired. 

Too mean for him a world like this, 

He’s landed on that happy shore, 

Where all the brave partake of bliss, 

And heroes meet to part no more. 

Hon. C. J. Fox. 

12. UNTHINKING, FOOLISH. 

Unthinking, foolish, wild, and young, 

I laugh’d, and danc’d, and talk’d, and sung, 
And proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamt not of sorrow, care, or pain, 
Concluding in those hours of glee, 

That all the world was made for me. 

But when the day of trial came, 

When sickness shook this trembling frame, 
When folly’s idle dreams were o’er, 

And I could dance and sing no more; 

It then occurred how sad ’twould be, 

Were this world only made for me. 

Lady Tcfite. 

13. WHEN GRIEF ASSAILS. 

When grief assails the human heart, 

Hope lends her sure and cheering light: 

As does the taper’s lambent flame, 

Shine as more dark appears the night. 

Here while in sorrows deep we grieve, 

Still does the ray illume the breast, 

Hope’s soothing smiles onr cares relieve, 
And tell us we shall soon be blest. 

Hook-, 

B2 
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14. A REQUIEM. j 

Howl not ye winds o’er the tomb of the brave, 
Roar not ye waves at the foot of the mountain, 
Breathe spirit of peace, oh breathe o’er each grave, 
And soft be the flow of each murmuring foun¬ 
tain. 

Let the valiant who fell in defence of their land, 
Repose in the quiet they died in defending, 

And dear be the spot that beheld their bold band. 
To death, but to honour, in glory descending. 

Oh theirs is the rest who repose ’neath the sod, 
That nourish’d the arm which preserv’d it in 
danger; 

And theirs is the hope to repose with their God, 
That ages renew in the prayer of the stranger. 

Barrow. 

15. ADIEU THOU DREARY PILE. 

Adieu thou dreary pile, where never dies, 

The sullen echo of repentant sighs; 

Ye sister mourners of each lonely cell, 

Inured to hymns and sorrow, fare ye well! 

For happier scenes I fly this darksome grove, 

To saints a prison, but a tomb to love. 

16. MAIDEN WRAP THY MANTLE. 
Maiden wrap thy mantle round thee, 

Cold the rain beats on thy breast, 

Why should horror’s voice astound thee, 

Death can bid the wretched rest; 

All under the tree, 

Thy bed may be, 

And thou mayest slumber peacefully: 

Maiden, once gay pleasure knew 
Now thy cheeks are pale and d 
Love has been a felon to thee, 

Yet poor maiden, do not weep, 

There’s rest for thee, 

All under the tree, 

Where thou wilt sleep most peaceful 

KlRKB W AV76U 


LIBRARY. 

17. THERE BE NONE OF BEAUTY’S. 
There be none of Beauty’s daughters. 

With a magic like thee, 

And like music on the waters* 

Is thy sweet voice to me. 

When as if its sound were causing, 

The charmed ocean’s pausing, 

The waves lie still and gleaming, 

And the lull’d winds seem dreaming. 

And the midnight moon is weaving, 

Her bright chain o’er the deep, 

Whose breast is gently heaving, 

As an infant’s asleep. 

So the spirit bows before thee, 

To listen and adore thee, 

With a full, but soft emotion, 

\>ike the swell of summer’s ocean. 

Lord Byron. 


18. LITTLE CUPID HEAR MY PRAYER, 

Little Cupid, hear my prayer, 

Hear thy votary call to thee, 

If lovers ever were thy prayer, 

Little Cupid pity me. 

Pity, pity, &c. 

Little Cupid with thy dart 

Thou this panting breast didst pierce, 

I feel, alas, the festering smart, 

It burns with flame so fierce. 

Pity, pity, &c. 

Cherry. 

19. HOPE TOLD A FLATTERING TALE 

Hope told a flattering tale, 

That joy would soon return, 

Ah nought my sighs avail, 

For love is doom’d to mourn. 

Ah! where’s the flatterer gone ? 

From me for eve* flown. 

The happy dream of love is o’er. 

Life, alas l can charm no more. 
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20. THE FELON. 

Oh mark his wan and hollow cheeks, 

And mark his eye-balls glare, 

And mark his teeth in anguish clinch’d, 
The anguish of despair. 

Know since three days, his penance o’er, 
Yon penance left, a jail. 

And since three days, no food has past, 
Those lips so parch’d and pale. 

Where shall I turn ? the wretch exclaims, 
Where hide my shameful head, 

How fly from scorn, or how contrive, 

To earn an honest bread ? 

This branded hand, would gladly toil, 
But when for work I pray, 

Who views this mark, a felon, cries, 

And loathing turns away; 

My heart has greatly erred, but now 
Would fain return to good ! 

My hand has deeply sinned, but 
Has ne’er been stained with blood. 

For alms or work, in vain I sue, 

The scorners both deny; 

I starve—I starve—then what remains, 
This choice—to sin or die. 

Heie, virtue spurns me with disdain, 
There, pleasure spreads her snare, 
Strong habit, drags me back to vice, 

And urg’d by fierce despair, 

I strive, while hunger gnaws my heart, 

To fly from shame in vain. 

World! ’tis thy cruel will!—I yield, 

And plunge in guilt again.r 

There’s mercy in each ray of light. 

That mortal eyes e’er saw ! 

There’s mercy in each breath of air, 
That mortal lips e’er draw! 

There’s mercy, both for bird and beast, 
In God’s indulgent plan, 

There’s mercy in each creeping thing, 

But man has none for man. 


Ye proudly honest, when you heard, 

My wounded conscience groan, 

Had generous hand, or feeling heart 
One glimpse of mercy shown, 

That act had made, from burning eyes, 
Sweet tears of virtue roll, 

Had fix’d my heart, assur’d my faith, 

And heaven had gain’d a soul. 

M. G. Lewis. 

21. LOVE OUT OF PLACE. 

I’m a boy of all work, a complete little servant, 
Tho’ now out of place like a beggar I rove; 

Tho’ in waiting so handy, in duty so fervent, 

The heart, could you think it, has turn’d away 
love. 

He pretends to require, growing older and older, 
A nurse more expert, his chill fits to remove ; 

But sure every heart will grow colder and colder, 
Whose fires are not lighted and fuel’d by love. 

He fancies that friendship, my puritan brother, 

In journies and visits more useful will prove; 

But the heart will soon find when it calls on ano- 
ther, 

That no heart is at home, to a heart without love. 

He thinks his new porter, stern-featured suspicion. 
Will falsehood and pain from his mansion re¬ 
prove ; 

But pleasure and truth will ne’er ask for admission, 
If the doors of tjie heart be not opened by love. 

Too late lie will own at his folly confounded, 

^ My skill at a feast every praise was above, 

For the heart, tho’ with sweets in profusion sur¬ 
rounded, 

Must starve at a banquet, occasioned by love . 

The ears, too, will feel all its influence faulter, 

3y me, by me only, that influence throve, 

With the charge of his household, his nature will 
alter, 

For that heart is no heart, that can turn away 
,ove W. Spencer 
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22. OH, RED LOOK’D THE SUN ! 


24. WHY SHOULD I INDISCREETLY. 


In the Opera of a The Egyptian Festival 


Oh, red look’d the sun on that sad fatal day, 
When poor me from my country white-man tore 
away ; 

While, wringing his hands, Bambra sigh’d on 
the shore, 

My Nigra, alas! is no more—is no more! 


The sea, too, was troubled, and loud roar’d the 
wind, 

But my heart was more troubled for him left 
behind; 

*Tis my Bambra’s hard fate that alone I deplore, 
For he now, alas! is no more—is no more! 


As the breeze swell’d the sails, so with grief 
swell’d his heart, 

For he vow’d he could ne’er live from Nigra 
apart; 

Then lie plunged in the sea, and far from the shore 
He sunk, and, alas! is no more—is no more. 


23. THE VILLAGE MAID. 

Silent I tread this lonely wood, 

Silent I shed the piteous tear— 

No hope to cheer my drooping soul, 

Bereft of him I hold most dear. 

Still do I seek these dreary shades, 

A lovelorn maid, the village scorn, 

Since Henry won my plighted faith, 

Then left me here to sigh forlorn. 

Yon mossy bank oft time recals 
The image of the blooming youth; 

’Twas there he stole my easy heart. 

With vows of constancy and truth. 

Faint from her lips her accents fell, 

And faintly beam’d her eyes so bright— 

She sunk upon the mossy bank, 

She sunk to everlasting night! 


From Camoens. 

Why should I indiscreetly tell, 

The name my heart has kept so well ? 

Why to the senseless crowd proclaim, 

For whom ascends my bosom flame? 

Alas! there are but very few 
Who feel as I for ever do— 

And hear, with shrinking sense of pain. 
Holy words from lips profane! 

For she is holy in my sight 
As are the seraph forms of light— 

And that blest name denotes whate’er 
Ot good there be—or chaste—or fair! 

Of dier, in time of heaviest woe, 

I think, and tears forget to flow; 

Of her, in passion’s fervid dreams, 

And rapture’s self the sweeter seems! 

And shall the name, whose magic powT 
Throws light on every passing hour— 
Shall it, a word of usage grown, 

By every heartless fool be known? 

No ! let it, shrin’d within my breast, 

A little saint for ever rest— 

With pious ardors worshipp’d there, 

Yet never mentioned but in prayer. 

Lord Strangford 


25. THE LULLABY. 

Peaceful slum’bring on the ocean, 
Seamen fear no danger nigh, 

The w inds and waves, in gentle motion. 
Soothe them with their lullaby— 
Lullaby, lullaby, lullaby, 
Soothes them with their lullaby. 

In the wind’s tempestuous blowing, 

Still no danger they descry, 

The guileless heart, its boon bestowing, 

Soothes them wkh their lullaby_ 

Lullaby, &c. 
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245. SONS OF FREEDOM. 

Sons of Freedom, hear my story, 

Mercy well becomes the brave, 
Humanity is Britain's glory, 

Pity, and protect the slave. . 

Free-born daughters, who possessing, 

Eyes that conquer, hearts that save, 
Greet me with a sister’s blessing, 

Pity, and protect the slave. 

Morton. 

27. HOMEWARD BOUND. 

Loose loose every sail to the breeze, 

The course of my vessel improve j 
I’ve done with the toils of the seas, 

Ye sailors ! I’m bound to my love. 

Since Emma is true as she’s fair, 

My griefs I fling all to the wind, 

’Tis a pleasing return for my care. 

My mistress is constant and kind. 

My sails are all fill’d to my dear, 

What tropic-bird sw ifter can move ; 

Who cruel shall hold his career, 

That returns to the nest of his love. 

Hoist hoist every sail to the breeze, 

Come shipmates, and join in the song, 
Let’s drink while the ship cuts the seas, 

To the gale that may drive her along. 

Captain Thomson. 

28. THE STREAMLET. 

The streamlet that flow’d round her cot, 

All the charms of my Emily knew, 

How oft has its course been forgot, 

While it paused her dear image to view. 
Believe me the fond silver tide, 

Knew from whence it derived the fair prize, 
For silently swelling with pride, 

It reflected her back to the skies. 


29. SINCE THE FIRST DAWN. 

Since the first dawn of reason that beam’d on my 
mind, 

And taught me how favor’d by fortune my lot, 
To share that good fortune I still was inclin’d, 
And impart to who wanted, what I wanted not. 
’Tis a maxim entitled to every one’s praise, 

When a man feels distress, like a man to relieve 
him, [says, 

And my motto, tho’ simple, means more than it 
May we ne’er want a friend, nor a bottle to 
give him. 

The heart by deceit or ingratitude rent, 

Or by Poverty bow’d tho’ of evils the least, 
The smile of a friend may invite to content, 

And we all know content is an excellent feast. 
’Tis a maxim entitled to every one’s praise, 

When a man feels distress like a man to relieve 
him, 

And my motto, tho’ simple, &c. 

Dibdin. 

30. CANST THOU FORGET f 
From Catnoens. 

Canst thou forget the silent tears, 

Which I have shed for thee? 

And all the pangs, and doubts, and fears 
Which scatter’d o’er my bloom of years 
The blights of misery ? 

I never close my languid eye, 

Unless to dream of thee ; 

My very breath is but the sigh, 

My every sound the broken cry 
Of lasting misery. 

O, when in boyhood’s happier scene 
I pledg’d my love to thee, 

How very little did I ween 
My recompence should now have 
So much of misery. 


Lord 
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SALLY IN OUR ALLEY. 

Of all the girls that are so smart, 
There’s none like pretty Sally ; 

Sb? is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

There’s ne’er a lady in the land, 

That’s half so sweet as Sally, 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

Her father he makes cabbage-nets, 

And through the streets doth cry 'em, 
Her mother, she sells laces long, 

To such as please to buy ’em ; 

But sure such folks could ne’er beget, 

So sweet a girl as Sally, 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

When she is by, I leave my work, 

I love her so sincerely, 

My master comes, like any Turk, 

And bangs me most severely. 

But let him bang his belly full, 

I’ll bear it all for Sally, 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

Of all the days are in the week, 

I dearly love but one day. 

And that’s the day that comes between, 
The Saturday and Monday. 

For then I’m drest, all in my* best, 

To walk abroad with Sally, 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

My master carries me to church, 

And often am 1 blamed, 

Because Heave him in the lurch, 

As soon as text is named. 

I leave the church in sermon time, 

And slink away to Sally, 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 


When Christmas comes about agaut* 

Oh then I shall have money, 

I’ll hoard it up, and box and all, 

I’ll give it to my honey. 

And would it were ten thousand pounds, 
I’d give it all to Sally, 

She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

My master, and the neighbours all. 
Make game of me and Sally, 

And but for her, I’d better be, 

A slave and row a galley. 

But when my seven long years arc out, 
Oh then I’ll marry £ally, 

Oh then we’ll wed, and then we’ll bed, 
But not in our alley. 

H. Carey, 


32. WHEN ’TIS NIGHT. 

When ’tis night and the mid-watch is come, 
And chilling mists hang o’er the darken’d main 
Then sailors think of their far distant home, 
And of those friends they ne’er may see again, 
But when the light’s begun, 

Each serving at his gun, 

Should any thought of them come o’er our mind. 
We think but should the day be won, 

How ’twill cheer, 

Their heart to hear, 

That their old companion he was one. 

Or, my lad, if you a mistress kind, 

Have left on shore, some pretty girl and true; 
Who many a night doth listen to the wind, 

And sighs to think how it may fare with yon. 
O when the fight’s begun, 

Each serving at his gun, 

Should any thought of her come o’er your u-jml 
Think only should the day be won 
How ’twill cheer, 

Her heart to hear, 

That her own true sailor lie was one. 
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33- GREAT BRITAIN. 

Great Britain is the noblest land, 

That e’er the world could boast, 

Where freedom regulates command, 

And here we love the most. 

The king, the nation, and the law, 

We’re happy to obey, 

Then vive le roi, vive le roi, 

Vive la liberte. 

The birds unshackledjpve the air, 

The fishes swim the sea, 

No fetters e’er could Britons bear, 

Then why my boys, should we P 

The king, the nation, &c. 

Tho’ all the base in arms should rise, 

To rob us of the good, 

Yet every effort we’d despise. 

Their rage should be withstcod. 

The king, the nation, &c. 
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34. THE DEATH SONG. 

The sun sets in night, and the stars shun the day, 
But glory remains, when their lights fade away; 
Begin ye tormentors, your threats are in vain. 

For the son of Alknomook shall never complain. 

Remember the arrows he shot from his bow, 
Remember your chiefs by his hatchet laid low. 
Why so slow ? do you wait till I shrink from the 
pain, 

No, the son of Alknamook will never complain. 

Remember the wood where in ambush we lay, 
And the scalps which we bore from your nation 
away, 

Now the flame rises fast, you exult in my pain, 
But the son of Alknomook will never complain. 


icoVryoir I go to the land where my father is gone, 

? m on, His ghoSt shall rejoice in the fame of his son ; 

Death comes like a friend, he relieves me from pain, 
And tliy son, O Alknomook> bas «c©?w«ito corn- 
15 cac. plain. 
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35. THE SWEET LITTLE ANGEL. 

A Sequel to li Poor Jack.” 

When Jack parted from me to plough the salt deep, 
(Alas ! I mayn’t see him again !) 

In spite of all talking, I could not but weep, 

To help it I’m sure ’twas in vain. 

Then he broke from my arms, and bid me fare¬ 
well ! 

Saying, Poll, come, my soul, it won’t do; 

So, d’ye hear, avast whining and sobbing, my girl, 
’Tis all foolish nonsense in you. 

I could not help thinking that Jack was in right 
From a something that whisper’d, d’ye see. 

There’s a sweet little cherub that sits out of sigh t 
Will restore my poor Jack unto me. 

Yet while he’s at distance, each thought is employ’d. 
And nought can delight me on shore ; 

I fancy, at times, that the ship is destroy’d, 

And Jack I shall never see more. 

But then its but fancy, that angel above 
Who can do such a wonder of things, 

I know will ne’er suffer a harm to my love, 

And so to myself I thus sings: 

What matters repining, my heart shall be light, 
For a something there whispers, d’ye see, 

There’s a sweet little angel that sits out of sight, 
Will restore my poor Jack unto me. 

But should that sweet angel, wherever he be, 
Forget to look out after Jack, 

Why then he may never return unto me, 

Ah! never, no never, come back! 

But, oh ! it can’t be—he’s too good and too kind, 
To make the salt water his grave; 

And why should I then each tale-teller mind, 

^Or dread every turbulent wave ? 

Besides, I will never kind Providence slight, 
For a something there whispers, d’ye see, 

There’s a sweet little cherub that sits our of sight, 
Will restore my poor Jack unto me. Ur ton. 

S3 
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36. THE GAMESTER. 

Dark was the night, and dreary was the scene 
\\ hen Julia sat to count the lonely hours— ’ 
U Qal n„ at Wltl ' Henry happy might have been, 
But now upon lier soul misfortune low’rs. 

Dear was his wife, his children too were dear- 

His tender m t* by Wh ‘ ch llc was " ndon e: 

«is tender mate no partner but a tear. 

Anxiously expected him-the clock struck one! 

lD W& b ?* ht m0r "! J When a11 aro,,nd was gay 
W hen pleasure smil’d, and sorrow was unknown 
Wit , glad consent he led the bride away, ’ 

ow'n | Ch eSS bnde ’ Wh08e heart was all Ills 


too shall 


Mourn on, village mourn '*•» 
flow, " 

For the stranger we lov’d, the poor Exile of 
France. 

Oh, kind was his nature, tho’ bitter his fate 
And gay was his converse, tho’ broken his 
heartj 

No comfort, no hope, his own breast could elate 
Iho comfort and hope he to all could impart. ’ 


THE SMIL 
0, dear is n 
And swee 
Ah! nought 
row, 


E ^U°y ,ess himse,f >n »l>e joys of the plain, 
Mill foremost was he mirth and pleasure to 
raise : 


A beauteous offspring now her care implored 

Hmv d on°PM S 1 J Usband wanted comfort P too : ’ 
Iiow could he leave an object so adored ’ 

° W two ! thetedious clock struck 


Loud blew the wind, and fast the torrent fell, 

vainly to calm disquietude she strove_ 

Hark! steps advance, they sound the portal bell— 
bhe ran, she flew, to welcome home her love. 

Awhile his presence cheer’d—alas! how short! 

^n a,IS .j v be Slgl, ’ d > he Started from the door ■ 
She follow d but to bear the dread report— 

A pistol clos’d the scene—the clock struck four! 

M. P. Andrews. 
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And when round his death bed profnsely we cast 
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37. THE EMIGRANT’S GRAVE. 

Wliy mourn ye, why mourn ye those flowrets 
around, 

T ° aXa , nc'<r? S0<Ul6 ‘ I graVC 38 y °“ r s!ow steps 

In yon new-sodded grave, ever dear to the ground. 
Lies the stranger we lov’d, the poor Exile of 
France. 


P From fi ’ V ""disturb’d be thy sleep : 
From the feast, from the wake, from the vil- 
lage-grrecn dance, ’ 1 

OW A b “'!" e wander, at moonlight, to weei 
° France ! anS ‘' r W6 l0Vl1 ’ the P 00 *'Exile oi 


And is the poor Exile at rest from his woe. 

No longer the sport of misfoitune and chance? 


To the church-bidden bride shall thy mem’ry i m . 
part * 

ft ° D fl pang , a8 h “ eyes on thy cold relics glance • 
Cart ' gar ' and ’ one tear from her 

Shall drop on the grave of ‘V Exile of France. 

W. Spencer. 
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THE SMILE OF CONTENTMENT AND LOVE. 
O, dear is my cottage, unclouded by sorrow, 

And sweet is the bower my Emmiline wove ; 

Ah ! nought from the gay or the wealthy I’d bor¬ 
row, 

While bless’d with the smile of contentment and 
love. 

The mirth of my children, their playful caresses, 
Unceasing delight to a parent must prove; 

They talk not of him who more splendor possesses; 
My wealth is the smile of contentment and love. 

The morning awakes me to health and to labour. 
The lark points to heav’n, as first to be prais’d; 
The ev’ning procures me my friend and my neigh¬ 
bour. 

To join in the tribute by gratitude rais’d. 

And while with such music re-echoes my dwelling, 
While harmony still lingers over the grove ; 

O if there’s a bliss such enjoyment excelling. 

It beams in the smile of contentment and love. 


THE FLOWER GIRL. 

Forbid it, kind heaven, that my parent should oigli, 
While I can sell fiow’rs in the street, 

My poor little sister too surely would die. 

Did I cease to procure them some meat. 

Then buy my sweet flowers, and sliield’us from 
sorrow, 

What I earn to-day we must live on to-morrow. 

Ah 1 had not my father been kill’d in the war. 

And left us both friendless and poor, 

I should not thus wander with flowers so far. 

And cry them at every door. 

Then buy my sweet flowers, &c. 

My mother, alas since my father is dead. 

Is almost deprived of her sight, 

And I, for my sister and her, to get bread. 

Cull flowers as soon as *tis light. 

Then buy my sweet flowers, &&. 
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DILKUSHA. 

Happy were the days, from infancy advancing, 
When by a parents’ fostering power. 

My youthful mind its energies enhancing, 

Waked to new bliss, expanding ev’ry hour. 

To the east when the sun light and life was bringing, 
Or when the western world his rising glories saw, 
To the lute’s dulcet sound still was Zelma singing, 
The song, the song of joy—Dilkusha. 

Thus the opening rose-bud the nightingale was 
wooing, 

The cruel storm arose, the bolt his bosom tore. 
Ah, hapless flower, the same fate are we rueing! 

Thy guardian’s lost, my father is no more ! 

To the east, tho’ the sun light and life be bringing, 
Alas the day that ere his light I saw ! 

To the lute’s dulcet sound when shall Zelma singing. 
Again the song of joy, sing Dilkusha, 


THE SUN THAT LIGHTS THE ROSES. 

Tho* dimpled cheeks may give delight, 

Where rival beauties blossom ; 

Tho’ balmy lips to love invite, 

To ecstasy thy bosom ; 

Yet softer than yon summer’s sky. 

Each blushing tint discloses. 

Give me the lustre beaming eye. 

The sun that lights the roses. 

The voice of love is soft and clear. 

Exciting fond emotion. 

How sWeet it sounds upon the ear, 

Like music on the ocean ! 

Yet dearer far to lover’s sight. 

The eye that truth discloses, 

Surpassing with its splendor bright * 

The °u«. that lights the rosea. 
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40. MY TIME, O YE MUSES. 

My time, O ye muses, was happily spent. 

When Phebe went with me, wherever I went; 

Ten thousand sweet pleasures I felt in my breast; 
Sure never fond shepherd like Colin was blest. 
But now she is gone,and has left me behind, 

What a marvellous change on a sudden I find! 
When things were as fine as could possibly be, 

I thought *twas the spring, but alas! it was she. 

With such a companion to tend a few sheep, 

To rise up and play, or to lie down and sleep ; 

I was so good-humour’d, so cheerful and gay, 

My heart was as light as a feather all day : 

But now I so cross and so peevish am grown, 

So strangely uneasy as never was known: 

My fair-one is gone, and my joys are all drown’d, 
And my heart—I am sure, it weighs more than a 
pound. 

The fountain that wont to run sweetly along, 

And dance to soft murmurs the pebbles among, 
Thou knows’t, little Cupid, if Phebe was there, 
’Twas pleasure to look at, ’twas music to hear : 

Bnt now she is absent, I walk by its side, 

And still, as it murmurs, do nothing but chide; 
Must you be so cheerful, while I go in pain? 

Peace then with your bnbb’ling, and hear me 
complain. 

When my lambkins around me wouiu oftentimes 
play, 

And when Phebe and I were as joyful as they, 
How pleasant their sporting, how happy the time, 
When spring, love, and beauty were all in their 
prime! 

But now, in their frolics, when by me they pass 
I fling at their fleeces a handful of grass ; 

Be still then, I cry, for it makes me quite mad, 

To see you so merry, while I am so sad. 

My dog I was ever well pleased to see, 

Come wagging his tail to my fair one and me ; 

And Phebe was pleas’d too, and to my dog said, 
Come hither* poor fellow, and patted his head : 


LIBRARY. 

But now, when he’s fawning, I with a sour look 
Cry, Sirrah, and give him a blow with my crook; 
And I’ll give him another; for why should not Tray 
Be as dull as his master, when Phebe’s away! 

When walking with Phebe what sights have I seen 
How fair was the flow’r, how fresh was the green? 
What a lovely appearance the trees and the shade, 
The corn-field and hedges, and every thing made. 
But now she has left me, though all are still there, 
They none of them now so delightful appear; 
’Twas nought but the magic, I find, of her eyes 
Made so many beautiful prospects arise. 

Sweet music went with us both, all the wood 
through, 

The lark, linnet, throstle, and nightingale too; 
Winds over us whisper’d, flocks by us did bleat, 
And chirp went the grasshopper under our feet: 
But now she is absent, though still they sing on 
The woods are but lonely, the melody’s gone; 

Her voice in the concert, as now I have found, 
Gave every thing else its agreeable sound. 

Rose, what is become of thy delicate hue? 

And where is the violet’s beautiful blue! 

Does ought of their sweetness the blossom beguile 
That meadow, those daisies, why do they not 
smile? 

Ah! rivals, I see why it was that you drest, 

And made yourselves fine; for a place in her 
breast; 

You put on your colours to pleasure her eye, 

To be pluck’d by her hand, on her bosom to die. 

How slowty time creeps, till my Phebe return, 
While amidst the soft Zephyr’s cool breezes I burn 
Methinks, if I knew whereabouts he would tread, 
I could breathe on his wings, and ’twould mell 
down the lead. 

Fly swifter, ye minutes, bring hither my dear, 
And rest so much longer for’t when she is here. 

Ah ! Colin, old time is yet full of delay. 

Nor will budge o# ft foot faster for all thou 
say. 
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Will no pitying pow’r, that bears me complain, 
Or cure my disquiet, or soften my pain ? 

To be cur’d thou must, Colin, thy passion remove, 
But what swain is so silly to live without love? 

No deity bids the dear nymph to return, 

Though ne’er was poor shepherd so sadly forlorn. 
Ah! what shall I do, I shall die with despair! 
Take heed, all ye swains, how ye love one so fair. 

41. ’TWAS AT THE TIME THE MOONS. 
’Twas at the time the moon’s broad shield, 
Shines ’mid the vaulted skies, 

While trembling round her regal state, 

The starry myriads rise. 

Her pale beams silver’d o’er the gate, 

Where sculptur’d frenzy glares, 

And moping melancholy scowls, 

Upon a world of cares. 

From the dark cells where horror reigns, 

And dire distraction bides, 

A hapless maniac burst her chains, 

And through the portal glides. 

Loose were her robes, and on her breast, 

Chill dropp’d the midnight dew, 

She felt it not, cold blew the winds, 

The winds unheeded blew. 

Thro’ lighted halls of gay resort, 

Thro’ trim domestic bands, 

She pass’d resistless, and at once 
Before the Banquet stands. 

Oh most unlook’d for at that hoard. 

And most unwelcome guest. 

Cold is for thee the marble heart, 

That rohb’d thee of thy rest. 

And do you weep ? I cannot weep, 

Frown not, nor look unkind, 

That gentle pity sheds her balm, 

To soothe my troubled mind. 

But stop, niethinks yon distant bell, 

Now warns me to attend, 

Where the last gleam of parting hope, 

Marks out a kinder friend. 

Mrs. Hunter, 


42, IF YOU’D TRAVEL THE WIDE WORLD 

If you’d travel the wide world all over, 

And sail across quite round the globe, 

You must set out on horseback from Dover, 
And sail Mto sweet Balinrobe. 

’Tis there you L'l see Ireland so famous, 

That was built before Adam was breech’d, 
Who liv’d in the reign of King Shamus, 

Ere he was at the Boyne over-reach’d. 

With my whack fal, lal do ral, &c. 

Oh! the land of Shilelah for me ! 

There you’ll see Ulster, and Munster and Lein 
ster, 

Connaught, and sweet Kilkenny likewise, 
That city where first, as a spinster, 

I open’d these pair of black eyes. 

In this town there is fire without smoking, 

For a penny you’d buy fifty eggs, 

And then there’s such wit without joking, 

And rabbits without any legs. 

With my whack fal, lal de ral, &c. 

There you’ll see my ancestors so glorious, 

The sons of the brave O’s and Mac’s, 

Who died whene’er they were victorious, 

And after that ne’er turn’d their hacks. 

Our heads are stout and full of valour, 

Our hearts are wise and full of brains; 

In love we ne’er blush nor change colour, 

And the ladies reward all our pains. 

With my whack fal, lal de ral, &c. 

Saint Patrick is still our protector, 

He made us an island of saints, 

Drove out snakes and toads like an Hector, 

And ne’er shut his eyes to complaints. 

Then if you would live and be frisky, 

And never die when you’re in bed, 

Come to Ireland, and tipple the whiskey, 

And drink ten years after you’re dead. 

With my whacKfal, lal de ral, &c. 

Macreadt. 
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43. ON BELVIDERA’S BOSOM LYING. 

On Belvidera’s bosom lying, 

Wishing, panting, sighing, dying, 

The cold regardless maid to move, 

With unavailing pray’rs I sue, 

You first have taught me how to love. 

Oh teach me to be happy too. 

But she, alas! unkindly wise, 

To all my sighs and tears replies, 

Tis ev’ry prudent maid’s concern, 

Her lover’s fondness to improve, 

If to be happy you should learn, 

You quickly would forget to love. 

44. THE NEGLECTED TAR. 

I'sing the British seaman’s praise, 

A theme renown’d in story ; 

It well deserves more polish’d lays_ 

Oh! ’tis your boast and glory. 

When mad-brain’d war spreads death around, 

> By them you are protected ; 

But when in peace the nation’s found, 

These bulwarks are neglected. 

Then, oh! protect the hardy tar, 

Be mindful of his merit; 

And when again you’re plung’d in war, 

He’ll shew his daring spirit. 

When thickest darkness covers all, 

Far on the trackless ocean, 

When lightnings dart—when thunders roll 
And all is wild commotion. 

When o er the bark the white-topp’d waves 
With boist’rous sweep are rolling; 

Yet coolly still the whole he braves/ 

Untam’d amidst the howling. 

Then, oh ! protect, &c. 

When deep immers’d in sulphurous smoke, 

He feels a glowing pleasure; 

He loads his gun—he cracks his joke, 
iilated beyond measure. 
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Tho’ fore and aft the blood-stain d deck ; 

Should lifeless trunks appear, 

Or should the vessel float a wreck, 

The sailor knows no fear. 

Then, oh! protect, &c. 

When long becalm’d on southern brine, 
Where scorching beams assail him; 
When all the canvas hangs supine, 

And food and water fail him. 

Then oft he dreams of Britain’s shore, 
Were plenty still is reigning, 

They call the watch, his raptures o’er- 
He sighs, but scorns complaining. 
Then, oh! protect, &c 

Or burning on that noxious coast, 

Where death so oft befriends him, 

Or pinch’d by hoary Greenland frost, 
True courage still attends him. 

•No clime can this eradicate, 

He glories in annoyance; 

He fearless braves the storms of fate, 
And bids grim death defiance. 

Then, oh! protect, &c. 

Why should the man who knows no fear, 
In peace be then neglected ? 

Behold him move along the pier, 

Pale, meagre, and dejected. 

Behold him begging for employ, 

Behold him disregarded; 

Then view the anguish in liis eye, 

And say, are tars rewarded? 

Then, oh! protect, &c. 

To them your dearest rights you owe. 

In peace then would you starve them . 
What say ye, Britain’s sons ?—Oh! no— 
Protect them, and preserve them. 
Shield them from poverty and pain* 

’Tis policy to do it. 

Or when grim war shall come again 
Oh, Britons ye may rue it. 9 
Then, oh! protect, fee. 
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45. WTLLIAM AND SUSAN. 

When lorc’d to quit his native land, 

Young William bade farewell, 

As Suftan fondly wrung his hand 
Her tears in torrents fell; 

And soft she sigh’d, her anxious heart 
With many a fear beset, 

Oh! would we were not now to part, 

Or that we ne’er had met. 

Dame Fortune smil’d on William’s pains, 
And blest his growing store, 

Nowgone three years,his honest gabs, 

To Susan’s feet he bore. 

Nor think,” he said, “ that Williairt heart, 
“ Can e’er its vows forget. 

Dismiss your fears, no more we’l part, 

“ Since we once more have met,’ 

Ah! ere the honeymoon was flown 
They curs’d the marriage life! 

A very husband Will was grown, 

And Sue a very wife. 

She said that he was false at heart, 

He call’d her, light Coquette, 

And both exclaim’d, next week we’l part, 

I wish we ne’er had met. 

M. G. Lewis. 

46. WHY HEAVES MY FOND BOSOM. 
Why heaves my fond bosom? ah what can itim an! 
Why flutters my heart that was once so se/me ? 
Why this sighing and trembling when Dafhne is 
near ? 

Or why, when she’s absent, this sorrowanl fear ? 
bdr ever, methinks, I with wonder could tiace 
1 he thousand soft charms that embellish tht face. 
Each moment I view thee new beautie: I iud ; 
With thy face I am charm’d, but enslcVd by thy 
mind. 

Untainted by folly, unsullied by pride, 

There native good humour and virtue reside; 

Pray heaven that virtue thy soul may supply, 

With compassion Ibr him, who without thee must 


47. SMALILOU, 

Tn “ The Picture of Paris." 

There was an Irish lad 
Who lov’d a cloister’d nun, 

And it made him very sad 
For what was to be done. 

He thought it was a big shame, 

A most confounded sin, 

That she could not get out at all, 

And he could not get in. 

Yet he went every day he could do nothing more. 
Yet went every day to the convent door; 

And he sung sweetly, 

Smalilou, smalilou, smalilou. 

And he sung sweetly, smalilou, 
Gramdechree, and Paddy whack. 

To catch a glimpse of her, 

He play’d a thousand tricks, 

Thebolts he tried to stir, 

And he gave the walls some kicks. 

He stamp’d and rav’d, and sigh’d and pray’d, 
And many times he swore, 

The devil burn the iron bolts, 

The devil take the door, 

Yet he went ev’ry day, he made it a rule 
Yet he went ev’ry day, and look’d a fool— 

Tho’ he sung sweetly, smalilou, &c. 

One morn she left her bed. 

Because she could not sleep, 

And to the window sped, 

To take a little peep. 

And what did she do then, 

I’m sure you’ll think it right, 

She bade the honest lad jood day, 

She bade the nuns good night. 

Tenderly she listen’d to all he had to say, 

Then jump’d into his arms, and sd they ran away. 
And they sung sweetly, 

Smalilou, smalilou. smalilou, . 

And they sung sweetly, smalilou, 
Gramdechree, and Paddy whack. 
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48. TO ANACREON IN HEAVEN. 


To Anacreon in lieav’n where lie sat in full glee, 
A few sons of harmony sent a petition, 

That he their inspirer and patron wou’d be, 

When this answer arrived from the jolly old 
Grecian. 

Voice, fiddle, and flute, 

No longer be mute, 

I’ll lend you my name, and inspire you to boot; 

And, besides, i’ll instruct you, like me to entwine, 
The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s vine. 

The news thro’ Olympus immediately flew, 

When old Thunder pretended to give himself airs, 
If these mortals are suffer’d their scheme to pursue, 
The devil a goddess will stay above stairs. 

Hark! already they cry, 

In transports of joy, 

Away to the sons of Anacreon we’ll fly, 

And there with good fellows we’ll learn to entwine, 
The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s vine. 

The yellow hair’d god, and his nine fusty maids, 
From Helicon’3 banks will incontinent flee ; 
Idalia will boast but of tenantless shades, 

And the bi-forked hill a mere desert will be. 
My thunder, no fear on’t, 

Shall soon do its errand, 

And damme I’ll swinge the ringleaders, I warrant. 
I’ll trim the young dogs for thus daring to twfc*.. 
The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s vine. 

Apollo rose up, and said, prithee do’nt quarrel, 
Good king of the gods with my vot’ries below, 
Your thunder is useless—then shewing his laurel, 
Cried, ‘ Sic evitabile fulmen you know !’ 

Then e ver each head 
My laurels I’ll spread, 

So my sons from jour crackers no mischief shall 
dread. 

While snug in their club-room they jovially twine, 
The myrtle of Vents with Bacchus’s vine. 

Next Momus got up with his risible phiz, 

And swore with Apello he’d cheerfully join. 


Tie full tide of harmony still should be his; 
Bit the song, and the catch, and the laugh shall 
be mine. 

Then Jove be not jealous 
Of these honest fellows. 

Criel Jove We relent since the truth you now 
tell us; 

Andswear by Old Styx they long shall entwine, 
Themyrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s vine. 

Ye sms of Anacreon then join hand in hand, 
Piescrve unanimity, friendship, and love ! 
’Tis your 1 ? to support what’s so happily planned, 
You’ve the sanction of gods, and the fiat of Jove. 
While thus we agree, 

Our toast let it be, 

May our chb flourish happy, united, and free! 
And long nay the sons of Anacreon entwine, 
The myrtleof Venus with Bacchus’s vine. 

R. Tomlinson. 


49. ALAS; WHEN CHARMING SYLVIA’S. 

Alas when charming Sylvia’s gone, 

I sigl and think myself undone ; 

Bet when the lovely nymph is here, 

I’n pleas’d, yet grieve, and hope, yet fear t 
Tbughtless of all but her I rove, 

A!! tell nwe, is not this call’d love ? 

Alime! what pow’r can move me so? 

I de with grief when she must go, 

Bu I revive at her return ; 

I snile I freeze, I pant, I burn: 

Tnnsports so strong, so sweet, so new, 

Saj, can they be to friendship due! 

Ah no ! ’tis love, ’tis now too plain, 

I feel, 1 feel the pleasing pain; 

For win e’er saw bright Sylvia's eyes. 

But wiii’d and long’d, and was her priac? 
Gods, if the truest must be bless’d, 

O let her be by me possess’d. 
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50. AS CHARMING CLARA. 

As charming Clara walk’d along, 

The feather’d snow came softly down, 

Like Jove, decendingfrom his tow*r, 

To court her in a silver show’r. 

The wanton snow flew to her breasts, 

Like little birds into their nests ; 

But, being o’ercome with whiteness there, 

For grief dissolv’d into a tear ; 

Thence flowing down her garment’s hem, 

To deck her froze into a gem. 

51. I LOVE THEE BY HEAV’NS. 

1 love thee by heav’ns, I cannot say more ; 

Then set not my passion a cooling. 

If thou yield’st not at once, I must e’en give thee 
o’er, 

For I’m but a novice at fooling. 

What my love wants in words, it shall make up in 
deeds, 

Then why should we waste time in stuff, child ? 

A performance, you wot well, a promise exceeds, 

A word to the wise is enough, child. 

know how to love, and to make that love known; 
But I hate all protesting and arguing; 

Had a goddess my heart, she should e’en lie alone, 
If she made many words to a bargain. 

Tin a quaker in love, and but barely affirm 
Whate’er my fond eyes have been saying ; 
Prithee be thou so too, seek for no better term, 
But e’en throw thy Yea or thy Nay in. 

I cannot bear love like a chancery suit, 

The age of a patriarch depending; 

Then pluck up a spirit, no longer be mute, 

Give it one way or other an ending. 

Long courtship’s the vice of a phlegmatic fool, 
Like the grace of fanatical sinners; 

Where the stomachs are lost and the victuals 
grow cool, 

Before men sit down to their dinners. 

CONCANEN. 
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52. LOVELY PEGGY. 

Once more I’ll tune the vocal shell. 

To hills and dales my passion tell, 

A flame which time can never quell, 

That burns for thee, my Peggy. 

Yet greater bards the lyre should hit 
For pray what subject is more fit, 

Than to record the sparkling wit, 

And bloom of lovely Peggy ? 

The sun just rising in the morn, 

That paints the dew-bespangl’d thorn, 
Does not so much the day adorn, 

As does my lovely Peggy. 

And when in Thetis’ lap to rest. 

He streaks with gold the ruddy west 
He’s not so beauteous as, undrest, 

Appears my lovely Peggy. 

Were she array’d in rustic weed, 

With her the bleating flocks I’d feed, 

And pipe upon my oaten reed, 

To please my lovely Peggy. 

With her a cottage would delight, 

All pleases while she’s in my sight; 

But when she’s gone’tis endless night, 
All’s dark without my Peggy. 

When Zephyr on the vi’let blows, 

Or breathes upon the damask rose, 

They do not half the sweets disclose, 

As does my lovely Peggy. 

I stole a kiss the other day, 

And, trust me, nought but truth I say, 
The fragrant breath of blooming May 
Was not so sweet as l?eggy. 

While bees from flow’r to flow’r do rove, 
And linnets warble through the grove, 

Or stately swans the waters love, 

So long shall I love Peggy. 

And when death with his pointed dart, 
Shall strike the blow that wounds my heart 
My words shall be, when I depart, 

Adieu, my lovely Peggy. 
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53. YOUNG CELIA IN HER TENDER. 
Young Celia, in her tender years, 

Like th’ rose bad on its stalk, 

Fill’d with a virgin’s modest fears, 

Stepp’d forth one eve to walk. 

She oft had heard of love’s blind boy, 

And wish’d to find him out, 

Expecting then to meet the joy 
Of which she’d been in doubt. 

A pleasant shady grove she spy’d, 

Where trembling aspens shook ; 

Close to its flow’ry verge did glide 
A murm’ring limpid brook. 

Amyntor sighing there she found, 

She heard him talk of love; 

His crook lay by him on the ground, 

While thus he pray’d to Jove. 

Grant, mighty pow’r! that I may find 
Some ease within this breast; 

Grant that my Celia may be kind, 

And make Amyntor blest. 

Grant her to know the force of love, 

And of her swain’s desire ; 

Grant that of me she may approve, 

And more I’ll ne’er require. 

54. HID FROM HIMSELF. 

Hid from himself, now by the dawn 
He starts as fresh as roses blawn, 

And ranges o’er the heights and lawn, 
After his bleating flocks. 

Healthful, and innocently gay, 

He chants, and whistles out the day ; 
Untaught to smile, and then betray, 

Like courtly weathercocks. 

Life happy, from ambition free, 

Envy and vile hypocrisie, 

Where truth and love with joys agree, 
Unsullied with a crime; 

Unmov’d with what disturbs the great, 

In propping of their pride and state. 

He lives, and unafraid of fate^ 

Contented spends his >v - ■ 


55. O’WHACKS JOURNEY TO PARIS. 

You may talk of a brogue, and of Ireland sweet 
nation, 

Of bulls and of howls, and palaver commeca, 

But mon Dicu its no more to the French bodera- 
tion, 

Than vin de Bourdeaux like to sweet usquebaugh. 

If I go back again, blood and ouns how I'll wriggle, 
And conge and caper and make the folks stare; 

And instead of potatoes how Shelah will giggle, 
When I cries Mamselle hand me that sweel 
pommade terre. 

With their petite chanson, caira caira, Malbrook 
Merrington, 

And their dans votrelit, by the powers, thy’re aH 
nonsense and bodder, 

Agrah to our didero bubero whack lango lee. 

O mon jolly tight Shelagh, ah how could I scorn 
her, 

When I lov’d her so dearly, ma foi hubbaboo, 

And go round the globe, ay from corner to corner, 
For soup maigre, la dance, and for frogs and 
virtue. .. 

And then to forsake magnifique Tipperary 
For pauvre Versailles, and its capering throng; 

And eat fricassees only fit for a fairy, 

Instead of substantial roast beef de mouton. 

With their petite chansons, &c. 

Oh I kiss’d a Grisette who halloo’d out ma fi done, 
And yet I consol’d her all night and all day ; 

To be sure and I was not her sweet Irish cupidon, 
Her petit mignon, and mi lor Anglois. 

But when she found out sans six sous was poch 
Whack, Sir, 

It was allez miserable diable John Bull; 

So I e’en gave this blarnying frcnchified cat. Sir, 
Of good wholesome shillilagh a complete sto* 
mach full. 

With their petite chansons, caira caira, MalbrooV 
Merrington, 

And their dans votre lit, by the powers they’re a' 
nonsense and bodder, 

Agrah to our didero bubero whack lango lee. 

REYNOLDS. 
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56. YE SYLVAN POW’RS. 

Ye sylvan pow’rs that rule the plain. 

Where sweetly-winding Fortha glides, 
Conduct me to those banks again, 

Since there my charming Molly bides.. 

These banks that breathe their vernal sweets, 
Where ev’ry smiling beauty meets ; 

Where Molly’s charms adorn the plain. 

And cheer the hearts of ev’ry swain. 

Thrice happy were those golden days, 

When I, amidst the rural throng. 

On Fortha’s meadows breath’d my lays, 

And Molly’s charms were all my song. 

While she was present, all were gay. 

No sorrow did our mirth allay : 

We sung of pleasure, sang of love. 

And music breath’d in ev’ry grove. 

O then was I the happiest swain! 

No adverse fortune marr’d my joy; 

The shepherd sigh’d for her in vain, 

On me she smil’d, to them was coy. 

O’er Fortha’s mazy banks we stray’d. 

I woo’d, I lov’d the beauteous maid; 

The beauteous maid my love return’d. 

And both with equal ardour burn’d. 

Once on the grassy bank reclin’d, 

Where Forth ran by in murmurs deep, 

It was my happy chance to find 
The charming Molly lull’d asleep ; 

My heart then leap’d with inward bliss, 

1 softly stoop’d, and stole a kiss; 

She wak’d, she blush’d, she faintly blam’d. 

Why, Damon, are you not ashamed l 

Oft in the thick embow’ring groves, 

Where birds their music chirp’d aloud, 
Alternately we sung our loves, 

And Fortha’s fair meanders view’d. 

The meadows wore a gen’ral smile, 

Love was our banquet all the while ; 

The lovely prospect charm’d the eye, 

To where the ocean met the sky. 
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Ye Sylvan pow'rs, ye rural gods. 

Tc whom we swains our cares impart, 
Restore me to these bless’d abodes, 

Aid ease, Oh ease my love-sick heart f 
These happy days again restore, 

Whei Moll and I shall part no more; 

Whei she shall fill these longing arms, 

And :rown my bliss with all her charms. 


57. THO’ BACCHUS MAY BOAST. 

Tho’ Bicchus may boast of his care-killing bowl 
And 'oily in thought-drowning revels delight, 

Such wirship, alas! hath no charms for the soul, 
Whei softer devotions the senses invite. 

To the arrow of fate, or the canker of care, 

His ptions oblivious a balm may bestow; 

But to ancy, that feeds on the charms of the fair, 
The ieath of reflection’s the birth of all woe. 

What s»ul that’s possess’d of a dream so divine, 
Withriot would bid the sweet vision begone ? 

For thetear that bedews sensibility’s shrine 
Is a crop of more worth than all Bacchus’s tiui. 

The terder excess which enamours the heart, 

To few is imparted, to millions denied ; 

’Tis the brain of the victim that tempers the dart. 
And ools jest at that for which sages have died. 

Eacli ciange and excess hath thro’ life been my 
do>m, 

And well can I speak of its joy and its strife; 

The bottle affords us a glimpse thro’ the gloom. 
But love’s the true sunshine that gladdens eur 
life. 

Come hen, rosy Venus, and spread o’er my sigh 
The magic illusions that ravish the soul; 

Awake in my breast the soft dreams of delight, 
And drop from thy myrtle one leaf in my bow 

Then ceep will I drink of thy nectar divine, 

Nor e’er, jolly god, from thy banquet remove. 

But each tnbeof my heart ever thirst for the wine. 
That’s mellow’d by friendship, and sweeten’d 
bv love. CAPTAI.W MORRIS. 
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58. STELLA DARLING OF THE MUSES. 

Stella, darling of the Muses, 

Fairer than the blooming spring; 

Sweetest theme the poet chuses, 

When of thee he strives to sing. 

Whilst my soul with wonder traces 
All thy charms of face and mind, 

All the beauties, all the graces 
Of thy sex in thee I find. 

Love and joy, and admiration, 

In my breast alternate rise : 

Words no more can paint.my passion, 

Than the pencil can thine eyes. 

Lavish nature, thee adorning, 

O’er thy cheeks and lips doth sprca 

Colours that do shame the morning, 

Shining with celestial red. 

Pallas, Venus, now must never 

Boast their charms triumphant sit; 

Stella bright outvying either, 

This in beauty, that in wit. 

Could the gods, in bless’d condition, 

Ought on earth with envy view, 

Lovely Stella, their ambition 
Would be to resemble you. 

59. CHLOE BE KIND. 

Chloe, be kind, no more perplex me. 

Slight not my love at such a rate. 

Should I your scorn return, ’twould vexye, 
Love much abus’d, will turn to hate. 

How can you, lovely, charming creature, 

Put on the look of cold disdain ? 

Women were first designed by nature. 

To give a pleaaure, not a pain. 

Kindness creates a flame that’s lasting. 
When other charms are fled away: 

Think on the time we now are wasting : 
Throw off those frowns, and love obey 

LEVERIDA 


60. IT IS NOT CELIA. 

It is not, Celia, in ourpow’r 
To say how long our love will last; 

It may be we, within this hour, 

May lose those joys we now do taste 
The blessed who immortal be, 

From change of love are only free. 

Then, since we mortal lovers are, 

Ask not how long our love will last, 
But, while it does, let us take care 
Each minute be with pleasure past. 
Were it not madness to deny 
To live, because we’re sure to die? 

Fear not: though love and beauty fail, 
My reason shall my heart direct; 
Your kindness now, shall then prevail, 
And passion turn into respect. 

Celia, at worst, you’ll in the end 
But change a lover for a friend. 

C. ETHERIGE. 


61. WOULD YOU TASTE. 

Would you taste the noon-tide air; 

To yon fragrant bow’r repair, 

Where woven with the poplar bough, 
The mantling vine will shelter you. 

Down each side a fountain flow s, 
Tinkling, murm’ring as it goes 
Lightly o’er the mossy ground, 

Sultry Pliebus scorching round. 

Round the languid herds and sheep, 
Stretch’d o’er sunny hillocks sleep; 
While on the hyacinth and rose 
The fair does all alone repose. 

All alone—yet, in her arms, 

Your breast may beat to love’s alarms 
Till bless’d and blessing, you shall own. 
The joys of love are joys alone. 
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TO FANNY FAIR COULD I IMPART. 

To Fanny fair could I impart 
The cause of all my woe! 

That beauty which has won my heart, 

She scarcely seems to know. 

Unskill’d in tli’ arts of womankind, 

Without design she charms ; 

How can those sparkling eyes be blind, 

Which every bosom warms ? 

She knows her pow’r is all deceit, 

The conscious blushes shows, 

Those blushes to the eye more sweet 
Than the op’ning budding rose. 

Yet the delicious fragrant rose, 

That charms the sense so much, 

Upon a thorny brier grows, 

And wounds with ev’ry touch. 

At first, when I beheld the fair, 

With raptures I was blest; 

But as I would approach more near, 

At once I lost my rest: 

Th* inchanting sight, the sweet surprise, 
Prepare me for my doom; 

One cruel look from those bright eyes, 

Will lay me in my tomb. 

63. CAN LOVE BE CONTROLL’D 

Can love be controll’d by advice? 

Can madness and reason agree ? 

O Molly who’d ever be wise, 

If madness is loving of thee? 

Let sages pretend to despise 
The joys they want spirits to taste; 

Let me seize old time as he flies, 

And the blessings of life while they last. 

Dull wisdom but adds to our cares, 

Brisk love will improve ev’ry joy ; 

Too soon we may meet with grey hairs, 

Too late may repent being coy. 

Hien Molly, for what should we stay, 

Till our best blood begins to run cold r 

Jur youth we can have but to day, 

We mav always find time to grow’ old. r 

RUSSELL. 
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64. THE ANSWER. 

Can lawless desire be call’d love 

Can reason and folly agree 
O Molly if wise you would prove, 

Take care that you be not too free; 

Let profligate wretches pretend, 

They alone have a relish for joy ; 

They affirm what they cannot defend. 

And themselves their own pleasures destroy 
Bright wisdom relieves all our cares, 

Mad passion produces distress, 

Conveying it down to grey hairs; 

Too late for the hope of redress. 

Then, Molly, be kind to the youth, 

Whose virtue deserves your respect; 

His ardour attended with truth, 

Will prevent any fears of neglect. 

65. WHAT CARE I. 

What care I for affairs of state ? 

Or who is rich, or who is great? 

How far abroad th’ ambitious roam, 

To bring or gold or silver home? 

What is’t to me, if France and Spain 
Consent to peace, or war maintain ? 

I pay my taxes, peace or war, 

And wish all well at Gibraltar ; 

But mind a cardinal no more 
Than any other scarlet whore. 

Grant me, ye pow’rs, but this request, 

And let who will the world contest. 

Near some smooth stream, O let me keep 
My liberty, and feed my sheep ; 

A shady walk, well lin’d with trees, 

A garden, with a range of bees , 

An orchard which good apples bears, 
Where spring a long green mantle wears. 
Where winters never are severe ; 

Good barley-land to make good beer; 

With entertainment for a friend ; 

To spend in peace my latter end, 

In honest ease, and home-spun gray » 

And let the evening crown the da*. 
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66. AH* CHLORIS COULD I NOW. 

Ah Chloris could T now but sit 
As unconcerned, as when 

Your infant-beauty cou’d beget 
No happiness nor pain. 

When I this dawning did admire, 

And prais’d the coming day, 

I little thought that rising fire 
Would ta*e my rest away. 

Your charms in harmless childhood lay, 

As metals in a mine, 

Age from no face takes more away, 

Than youth conceal’d in thine. 

But as your charms insensibly 
To their perfections prest: 

So love as unperceived did fly 
And center’d in my breast. 

My passion with your beauty grew, 

While Cupid at my heart, 

Still as his mother favour’d you, 

Threw a new flaming dart. 

Each gloried in their wanton part: 

To make a lover, he 

Employ’d the utmost of his art; 

To make a beauty, she. 


67. THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

Music how powerful is thy charm! 

That can the fiercest rage disarm, 

Calm passions in a human breast, 

And lull ev’n jealousy to rest; 

With amorous thoughts the soul inspile. 
Or kindle up a warlike fire. 

So great is music’s pow’r. 

Amphion, with his tuneful lyre, 

Could rocks remove, and stones inspire; 
Command a city to arise, 

And lofty buildings touch the skies. 
While stones, obedient to his call, 
Harmonious mov’d and form’d a wall. 
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Arion, from his vessel cast, 

In safety o’er the seas he past, 

For, mounted like the ocean’s god, 

Upon a dolphin’s back he rode. 

Whilst shoals of fishes flock’d around, 
Well pleas’d drank in the charming sound. 

Sad Orpheus, through hell’s dreary coast. 
Was seeking for his consort lost. 

His music drew the ghosts along, 

And furies listen’d to his song; 

His song could Charon’s rage disarm, 
And Pluto and his consort charm. 

Inflam’d by music soldiers fight, 

Inspir’d by music poets write ; 

Music can heal the lover’s wounds,, 

And calm fierce rage by gentle sounds; 
Philosophy attempts in vain. 

What music can with ease attain. 

So great is music’s pow r. 

SMITH. 

68. SEND HOME MY LONG-STRAY’D 

Send home my long-stray’d eyes to me, 
Which, ah! too long have dwelt on thee, 
But if from thee they’ve learn’d such ill. 

To sweetly smile, 

And then beguile, 

Keep the deceivers, keep them still. 

Send home my harmless heart again, 

Which no unworthy thought could stain; 

But if it has been taught by thine, 

To forfeit both 
Its word and oath, 

Keep it, for then ’tis none of mine. 

Yet send me home my heart and eyes 
That I may see and know thy lies, 

And laugh one day, perhaps when thou 
Shalt grieve fdr one 
Thy love will scorn. 

And prove as false as thou art now. 

PR. I50NNRi 
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69. AS SYLVIA IN A FOREST LAY. 

As Sylvia in a forest lay. 

To vent her woe alone, 

Her swain Sylvander came that way, 

And heard her dying moan. 

All! is my love (said she) to you 
So worthless and so vain ? 

Why is your wonted fondness now 
Converted to disdain ? 

'" r ou vow’d the light should darkness turn, 
Ere you’d exchange your love ; 

In shades now may creation mourn, 

Since you unfaithful prove. 

Was it for this I credit gave 
To ev’ry oath you swore? 

But, ah! it seems they most deceive, 

Who most our charms adore. 

*Tis plain your drift was all deceit, 

The practice of mankind : 

Alas I see it, but too late, 

My love had made me blind. 

What cause, Sylvander, have I given 
For cruelty so great? 

Yes;—for your sake I slighted heaven 
And hugg’d you into hate. 

For you, delighted I could die: 

But oh! with grief I'm fill’d, 

To think that cred’lous, constant I 
Should by yourself be kill’d. 

But what avail my sad complaints, 

While you my case neglect ? 

My wailing inward sorrow vents, 

Without the wish’d effect. 

This said,—all breathless, sick, and pale, 
Her head upon her hand, 

She found her vital spirits fail, 

And senses at a stand. 

Sylvander then began to melt, 

But e’er the word was given, 

The heavy hand of death she felt, 

»d her soul to heaven. 

i. MfTCBELL 


70. WHILST I ALONE. 

Whilst I alone your soul possess’d, 

And none more lov’d your bosom press’d. 
Ye gods what king like me was bless’d, 
When kind Jeany lo’ed me! 

Whilst you ador’d no other fair, 

Nor Kate with me your heart did share, 
What queen with Jeany cou’d compare, 
When kind Robin lo’ed me! 

Katie now commands my heart, 

Kate who sings with so much art, 

Whose life to save, with mine I’d part; 

For kind Katie lo’es me. 

Patie now delights mine eyes, 

He with equal ardour dies, 

Whose life to save I’d perish twice; 

For kind Patie lo’es me. 

What if I Kate for thee disdain, 

And former love return again, 

To link us in the strongest chain ? 

For kind Robin lo’es thee. 

Though Patie*s kind as kind can be, 

And thou more stormy than th^sea, 

I’d chuse to live and die with thee, 

If kind Robin lo’es me. 

71. LOVE THOU ART THE BEST 

Love thou art the best of human joys, 
Our chiefest happiness below; 

All other pleasures are but toys, 

Music without thee is but noise, 

Beauty but an empty show. 

Heav’n that knew best what man could n 
And raise his thoughts above the brute. 
Said, Let him be, and let him love; 

That only must his soul improve., 

Howe’er philosophers dispute. 
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72. THOU RISING SUN. 

Thou rising sun whose gladsome ray 
Invites my fair to rural play, 

Dispel the mist, and clear the skies, 

And bring my Orra to my eyes. 

D ! were I sure my dear to view, 

JCd climb that pine-tree’s top-most bough, 
Aloft in air that quiv’ring plays, 

And round and round for ever gaze. 

My Orra Moor, where art thou laid ! 

What wood conceals my sleeping maid ? 

Up by the roots, enrag’d I tear, 

The trees that hide my promis’d fair. 

Oh ! could I ride on clouds and skies, 

Or on the raven’s pinions rise ! 

Ye storks, ye swans, a moment stay, 

And waft a lover on his way. 

My bliss too long my bride denies; 

Apace the wasting summer flies : 

Nor yet the wintry blasts I fear, 

Nor storms, or night shall keep me here. 

What may for strength with steel compare : 
Oh ! love has fetters stronger far : 

By bf ’is of steel are limbs confin’d, 

But cruel love enchains the mind. 

No longer then perplex thy breast; 

When thoughts torment, the first are best. 
’Tis mad to go,’tis death to stay ; 

Away to Orra, haste away. 

73. ’TIS WOMAN THAT SEDUCES ALL. 

’Tis woman that seduces all mankind, 

By her we first were taught the wheedling arts : 
Her very eyes can cheat when most she’s kind, 
She tricks us of our money with our hearts ; 
For her, like wolves by night, we roam for prey, 
And practice ev'ry fraud to bribe her charms; 
For suits of love, like law, are won by pay, 

And beauty must be fee’d Into our arras. 

GAY. 
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74. SHALL I, WASTING IN DESPAIR. 

Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman’s fair ? 

Shall my cheeks look pale with care, 
’Cause another’s rosy are ? 

Be she fairer than the day, 

Or the flow’ry meads in May, 

Yet if she think not well of me, 

What care I how fair she be, 

Shall a woman’s goodness move 
Me to perish for her love ? 

Or, her worthy merits known, 

Make me quite forget my own; 

Be she with that goodness blest, 

As may merit name the best; 

Yet if she be not such to me, 

What care I how good she be i 

Be she good, or kind, or fair, 

I will never more despair. 

If she love me, this believe, 

I will die e’er she shall grieve ; 

If she slight me when I woo, 

I will scorn, and let her go : 

So if she be not fit for me, 

What care I for whom she be ? 

WITHE!!. 

75. WHY WE LOVE. 

Why we love, and why we hate, 

Is not granted us to know ; 

Random chance, or wilful fate, 

Guides the shaft from Cupid’s bow. 

If on me Zelinda frown, 

’Tis madness sure in me to grieve ; 
Since her will is not her own, 

Why should I uneasy live ! 

If I for Zelinda die, 

Deaf to poor Misella’s cries, 

Ask not me the reason why. 

Seek the riddle in the skies. 

A. PHILLIPS* 
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T6, TWAS WHEN THE SEAS. 


77. HAPPY’S THE LOVE. 


’Twas when the seas were roaring, 
With hollow blasts of wind, 

A damsel lay deploring, 

All on a rock reclin’d. 

Wide o’er the foaming billows, 

She cast a wishful look 
Her head was crown’d with willows 
That trembled o’er the brook. 


Happy 1 * the love which meets return. 
When in soft flames souls equal burn, 
Hut words are wanting to discover, 

The torments of a hopeless lover. 

Ye registers of heaven, relate 
If looking o’er the rolls of fate, 

Did you there see me mark’d to marrow 
Mary Scot, the flower of Yarrow ? 


Twelve months are gone and over 
And nine long tedious days; 
Why didst thou vent’rous lover, 
Why didst thou trust the seas ? 
Cease, cease then, cruel ocean, 
And let my lover rest: 

Oh ! what’s thy troubled motion^ 
To that within my breast ? 


Ah no ! her form’s too heavenly fair, 
Her love the gods above must share ; 
While mortals with despair explore her, 
And at a distance due, adore her. 

O lovely maid ! my doubts beguile, 
Revive and bless me with a smile : 

Alas! if not, you’ll soon debar a 
Sighing swain, the banks of Yarrow r . 


The merchant robb’d of treasure, 
Views tempests in despair; 

But what’s the loss of treasure, 

To losing of my dear 
Should you some coast be laid on, 
Where gold and diamonds grow, 
You’d find a richer maiden, 

But none that loves you so. 


Be hush'd ye fears, I’ll not despair, 

My Mary’s tender as she’s fair ; 

Then I’ll go tell her all mine anguish, 
She is too good to let me languish : 
With success crown’d I’ll not envy 
The folks who dwell above the sky ; 
When Mary Scot’s become my marrow, 
AVe’ll make a paradise on Yarrow. 


How can they say that nature 
Has nothing made in vain 5 
Why then beneath the water 
Do hideous rocks remain ? 

No eye those rocks discover, 

That lurk beneath the deep, 

To wreck the wand’ring lover. 

And leave the maid to weep. 

All melancholy lying, 

Thus wail’d she for her dear, 
Repay’d each blast with sighing, 

Each billow with a tear: 

When o'er the white waves stooping, 
His floating corpse she spy’d; 

Then like a lily drooping, t 

^he bow’d her head and dy’d. 

GAV 


78. CYNTHIA FROWNS. 

Cynthia frowns whene’er I woo her, 
Yet she’s vex’d if I give over, 

Much she fears I should undo her, 

But much more to lose her lover. 
Thus in doubting she refuses, 

And not winning thus she loses. }\ :i 

Prithee, Cynthia, look behind yoif, T 
Age and wrinkles will o’ertake you: 
Then, too late, desire will find you, 
When the pow’r must forsake you. 
Think upon the sad condition, 

To be past, yet wish fruitioji. 

Q OONr.RBVB 
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?$. A TRIFLING SONG. 

A trifling song you shall hear, 

Begun with a trifle and ended ; 

All trifling people draw near, 7 
And I shall be nobly attended. 

Were it not for trifles a few, 

That lately have come into play, 

The men would want something to do, 
And the women want something to say. 

What makes men trifle in dressing? 

Because the ladies, they know, 

Admire, by often caressing, 

That eminent trifle a beau. 

When the lover his moments has trifled, 
The trifle of trifles to gain, 

No sooner the virgin is rifled, 

But a trifle shall part them a&aku 

What mortal man would be able v 
At Whyte’s half an hour to sib 
Or who could bear a tea-table, v 
Without taking trifles for wit ? 

The court is from trifles secure, 

Gold keys are no trifles, we see ; 

White rods are no trifles I’m sure, 
Whatever theirbearers may be. 

But if you will go to the place 
Where trifles abundantly breed, 

The levee will shew you his Grate 
Makes promises trifles indeed ! 

A coach with six footmen behind, 

I count neither trifle nor sin ; 

But, ye gods, how oft do we find 
A scandalous trifle within? 

A flask of Champagne, people think it 
A trifle, or something as bad; 

But if youljl contrive how to drink it. 
You’ll find it no trifle by Gad 
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A parson’s a trifle at sea, 

A widow’s a trifle in sorrow; 

A peace is a trifle to day, 

To break it a trifle to-morrow. 

A black coat a trifle may cloak, 

O r to hide it the red may endeavour ; 
But if once the army is broke. 

We shall have more trifles than ever. 

The stage is a trifle, they say, 

The reason pray carry along; 

Because at ev’ry new play, 

The house they with trifles so throng. 

But with people’s malice to trifle. 

And to set us all on a foot, 

The author of this is a trifle, 

And his song is a trifle to boot. 

FARQUHAR. 

80. WHEN DELIA ON THE PLAIN. 

When Delia on the plain appears, 

Aw’d by a thousand tender fears, 

I would approach but dare not move : 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 

Whene’er she speaks, my ravish’d ear 
No other voice buther’s can bear, 

No other wit but her’s approve : 

Tell me, my heart, if this be lover 

If she some other swain commend, 

Though I was once his fondest friend, 

His instant enemy I prove: 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 

When she is absent, I no more 
Delight in all that pleas’d before, 

1 he clearest spring or shady grove s 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 

When arm’d with insolent disdain, 

She seem’d to triumph.in my pain; 

I strove to hate, but vainly strove: 

Tell me. my heart, if this b* love? 

TTItETOW, 
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SI. IF HEAVEN ITS BLESSINGS. 

If heaven, its blessings to augment, 

Call Henny to the skies, 

Hence from the earth flies all content, 

The moment that she dies: 

For in this earth there is no fair 
Can give such joy to me! 

How great must then be my despair, 

My Henny, if thou die ? 

But now pale sickness leaves her face, 

And now my charmer smiles ; 

New beauty heightens ev’ry giace, 

And all my fear beguiles : 

The bounteous pow’rs have heard the prayers 
I daily made for thee; 
like them be kind, and ease my cares, 

Else I myself must die. 


82. MY GODDESS LYDIA. 

My goddess Lydia, heavenly fair, 

As lilies sweet, as soft as air, 

Let loose thy tresses, spread thy charms, 
And to my love give fresh alarms. 

O ! let me gaze on these bright eyes, 
Though sacred lightning from them flies; 
Shew me that soft, that modest grace, 
Which paints with charming red thy face. 

Give me ambrosia in a kiss, 

That I may rival Jove in bliss ; 

That I may mix my soul with thine, 

And make the pleasure all divine. 

O! hide thy bosom’s killing white, 

(The milky-way is not so bright,) 

Lest you my ravish’d soul oppress, 

With beauty’s pomp, and sweet excess. 

Why draw’st thou from the purple flood 
Of my kind heart the vital blood? 

Thou art all over endless charms, 

G! take me dying to thy arms. 


83. YOUTH’S THE SEASON* 
Youth’s the season made forjcy/ 
r Love is then our duty; 

She alone who that employs, 

Well deserves her beauty. 

Let’s be gay, while we may, 

Beauty’s a flow’r despis’d in deoav 
Youth’s the season, &c. 

Let us drink and sport to-day, 

Our’s is not to morrow; 

Love with youth flies swift away, 

Age is nought but sorrow. 

Dance and sing, time’s on the whig, 
Life never knows the return of spring. 
Let us drink, &c. * \ 


84. TELL ME, TELL ME, 

Tell me, tell me, charming creature. 
Will you never ease my pain ? 

Must I die for ev’ry feature? 

Must I always love in vain? 

The desire ot admiration 
Is the pleasure you pursue; 

Pr’ythee, try a lasting passion, 

Such a love as mine for you. 

Tears and sighing could not move you, 
For a lover ought to dare; 

When I plainly told I lov’d you, 

Then you said I went too far. 

Are such giddy ways beseeming? 

Will my dear be fickle still? 

Conquest is the joy of women, 

Let their slaves be what they will* 

Your neglect with torment fills me, 
And my desp’rate thoughts increase; 

Pray consider, if you kill me, 

You will have a lover les3. 

If your wand ring heart is beating 
Fpr new lovers, let it be^ 

But, when you have done co.qtt£^iog, 
Name a day, and fix on uw. 


ROCHESTER. 
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85. THE REPLY. 

In vain, fond youth—thy tears give o’er; 

What more, alas! can Flavia do? 

Thy truth I own, thy fate deplore : 

- All are not happy that are true! 

Suppress those sighs, and weep no more; 

Should heaven and earth with thee combine, 
'Twere all in vain; since any pow’r 
To crown thy love, must alter mine. 

But if revenge can ease thy pain, 

I’ll soothe the ills I cannot cure; 

Tell that I drag a hopeless chain, 

And all that I inflict entlure. 


86. IS HAMILLA THEN MY OWN? 

Is Hamilla then my own? 

O ! the dear, the charming treasure; 

Fortune now in vain shall frown, 

All my future life be pleasure. 

See how rich with youthful grace, 

Beauty warms her ev'ry feature ; 

Smiling heaven is in her face, 

All is gay, and all is nature. 

See what mingling charms arise, 

Rosy smiles, and kindling blushes; 

Love sits laughing in her eyes, 

And betrays her secret wishes. 

Haste, then, from th* Idalian grove, 
Infant smiles, and sports, and graces; 

Spread the downy couch for love, 

And lull us in your sweet embraces. 

Softest raptures, free from noise. 

This fair happy night surround us ; 

While a thousand sprightly joys, 

Silent flutter all around us. 

Thus, unsour’d with care or strife, 

Heaven still guard this deare«* blessing 

While we tread the path of life, 

Loving still, and still possessing. 


-- 
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87. TELL ME, HAMILLA. 

Tell me, Hamilla, tell me wiry 

Thou dost from him that loves thee runf 

Why from his soft embraces fly, 

And all his kind endearments shun? 

So flies the fawn, with fear oppress’d, 
Seeking its mother ev’ry where ; 

It starts at ev’ry empty blast, 

And trembles when no danger’s near 

And yet I keep thee but in view, 

To gaze the glories of thy face ; 

Not with a hateful step pursue, 

As age, to rifle ev’ry grace. 

Cease, then, dear wildness, cease to toy, 
But haste all rivals to outshine ; 

Now grown mature, and ripe for joy, 

Leave mamma’s arms, and fly to mine. 

W. HAMILTON 


88. STELLA AND FLA VIA 

Stella and Flavia ev’ry hour 
Do various hearts surprise ; 

In Stella’s soul lies all her power, 

And Flavia’s in her eyes. 

More boundless Flavia’s conquests are, 
And Stella’s more confin’d ; 

All can discern a face that’s fair, 

But few a lovely mind. 

Stella, like Britain’s monarch, reigns 
O’er cultivated lands; 

Like eastern tyrants, Flavia deigns 
To rule o’er barren sands. 

Then boast, fair Flavia, boast thy fact* 
Thy beauty’s only store; 

Thy charms will every day decrease, 
Each day gives Stella more. 
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89. BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 

All in the Downs the fleet was moor’d, 

The streamers waving in the wind, 

When black-ey’d Susan came on board ; 

Oh ! where shall I my true-love find? 

Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me trite, 

If my sweet William sails among the crew? 

William who high upon the yard, 

Rock’d with the billows to and fro-, 

Soon as her well-known voice he heard, 

He sigh’d, and cast his eyes below : 

The cord slides swiftly through his glowing hands, 
And quick as light’ning on the deck he stands. 

So the sweet lark, high pois’d in air, 

Shuts close his pinions to his breast, 

If chance his mate’s shrill voice he hear,’ 

And drops at once into her nest. 

The noblest captain in the British fleet. 

Might envy William’s lips her kisses sweet. 

O Susan, Susan, lovely dear, 

My vows shall ever true remain; 

£.et me kiss off that falling tear, 

We only part to meet again. 

Change as ye list, ye winds, my heart shall be 
The faithful compass that still points at thee-. 

Believe not what the land-men say, 

Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind, 

They’ll tell thee, sailors when away 
In ev’ry port a mistress find : 

Yes, yes; believe them when they tell thee so, 
For thou art present wheresoe’er I go. 

If to fair India’s coast we sail.' 

JThy eyes are seen in diamonds bright; 

Thy breath is Afric’s spicy gale, 

Thy skin is ivory so white : 

Thus every beauteous object that I view, 

Wakes in my soul some charm of lovely Sue-. 

Though battles call me from thy arms, 

Let not my pretty Susan mourn ; 

Though cannons roar, yet safe from harms, 
William shall \o his dear return :• 
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Love turns aside the balls that round me fly, 

Lest precious tears should drop from Susan’s eye. 

The boatswain gave the dreadful word. 

The sails their swelling bosom spread ; 

No longer must she stay aboard : 

They kiss’d ; she sigh’d ; he hung his heat!, 
Her less’ning boat unwilling rows to land, 

Adieu, she cries, and wav’d her lily hand. 

6Af. 

90. I’LL RANGE AROUND. 

I’ll range around the shady bow’rs. 

And gather all the sweetest flow’rs ; 

I’ll strip the garden and the grove, 

To make a garland for my love. 

When in the sultry heat of day, 

My thirsty nymph does panting lay, 

I’ll hasten to the fountain’s brink, 

And drain the stream that she may drink. 

At night, when she shall weary prove, 

A grassy bed I’ll make my love, 

And with green boughs I’ll form a shad?. 
That nothing may her rest invade. 

And whilst dissolv’d in sleep she lies, 

Myself shall never close these eyes ; 

But gazing still with fond delight, 

I’ll watch my charmer all the night. 

And then, as soon as cheerful day 
Has chas’d the gloomy shades away, 

Forth to the forest I’ll repair, 

And find provision for my fair. 

Thus will I spend the day and night, 

Still mixing labour with delight; 

Regarding nothing I endure. 

So I can ease for her procure. 

But if the maid whom thus I love, 

Should e’er unkind and faithless prove. 

I’ll seek some dismal distant shore, 

And never think of woman more. 

H.CARE v 
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91. PIOUS SELINDA. 

Pious Selinda goes to prayers, 

If I but ask the favour ; 

And yet the tender fool’s in tears. 

When she believes I’ll leave her. 

Would I were free from this restraint^. 

Or else had hopes to win her; 

Would she could make of me saint, , 

Or I of her a sirmer congREVW. 

-V'.—V—- /—V. 

92. BLOW ON YE WIND. 

Blow on ye wind, descend soft rain, 

To soothe my tender grief: 

Your solemn music lulls my pain, 

And yields me short relief. 

O my heart, my heavy, heavy heart, 

Swells as ’twould burst in twain ! 

No tongue can e’er describe its smart; 

Nor I conceal its pain. 

In some lone corner would I sit, 

Retir’d from human kind ; 

Since mirth, nor show, nor sparkling wit, 

Can ease my anxious mind. 

O my heart, &c. 

The sun which makes all nature gay, 

Torments my weary eyes, 

And in dark shades I pass the day, 

Where echo sleeping lies. 

The sparkling stars which gaily shine, 

And glitt’ring deck the night, 

Are all such cruel foes of mine, 

I sicken at their sight. 

‘iflie gods themselves their creatures love, 

Who do their aid implore ; 

O learn of them, and bless the nymph 
Who only you adore. 

The strongest passion of the mind, 

The greatest bliss we know, 

Arises from successful love, 4 
If not the greatest woe. 
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93. TEACH ME, CHLOfc. 

Teach me, Chloe, how to prove 
My boasted flame sincere: 

Tis hard to tell how dear I love, 

And hard to hide my care. 

Sleep in vain displays her charms, 

To bribe my soul to rest; 

In vain she spreads her silken arms, 

And courts me to her breast. 

Where can Strephon find repose, 

If Chloe is not there? 

For, ah! no peace his bosom knows, 
When absent from the fair. 

What though Phoebus, from on high, 
Withholds his cheerful ray? 

Thine eyes can well his light supply, 

And give me more than day. 

>94. WITH BROKEN WORDS. 

Wi(h broken words, and downcast eyes, 
Poor Colin spoke his passion tender 
And parting with his Grisy, cries 
Ah! woe’s ray heart that we should sunder. 
Tb others I am cold as snow, 

But kindle with thine eyes like tinder : 
From thee with pain I’m forc’d to go : 

It breaks my heart that we should sunder, 
Chain’d to thy charms, I cannot range, 

No beauty new my love shall hinder; 

Nor time nor place shall ever change 

My vows, though we’re oblig’d to sunder. 
The image of thy graceful air, 

And beauty which invites ray wonder. 

Thy lively wit, and prudence rare, 

* Shall still be present though we sunder. 
Dear nymph believe thy swain in this, 

You’ll ne’er engage a heart that’s kinder; 
Ihen seal a promise with a kiss 
_ Always to love me, though we sunder. 

Ye gods, take care of my dear lass 
That as I leave her, I may find her: 

When that bless’d time shall come to pass 
Well meet again, and never sunder * 
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THE CHILD OF A TAR. 

Chill, chill blew the night-breeze, the rain quick 
descended, 

The owl in her covert still sat at repose; 

When hungry and barefoot a child unbefriended, 
Thus breathed as he wandered the tale of his 
woes: 

Ye children of plenty, each comfort enjoying, 
Who bask in the splendor of luxury’s star, 

Who drink at her fountain till fulness grows 
cloying, 

O pity an orphan—the child of a tar. 

Like you, I had parents, both kind and warm¬ 
hearted. 

Till nation ’gainst nation in enmity rose; 

And dastard oppression unfeelingly parted 
My sire from his cottage to battle with foes: 

One morning at sun-rise, upon the wide ocean, 
The boatswain’s shrill whistle arous’d him to 
war; 

He fell in the conflict’s terrific commotion, 

And left me an orphan—the child of a tar. 

When victory’s loud trumpet thro’ Britain re¬ 
sounded. 

And light-winged exultan.ee rode on the fleet 
air, 

I smil’d ; but my mother look’d wild and con¬ 
founded ; 

She felt—but her feelings were grief and de¬ 
spair: 

She sank with her burthen; too full was her 
measure; 

Her spirit departed to regions afar. 

And left me to wander, divested of pleasure, 

A destitute orphan—the child of a tar„ 

Oh! when will the war-whoop of discord be 
ended ? 

Oh when shall the reign of hostility cease ? 

The tools of destruction for ever be blended 
To cjulture the vine and the olive of peace ? 

Some rulers of nations can boast not of feeling, 
Who raise the red standard of death-dealing 

, * *ar; „ , 
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Can those that have prompted the cannon’s dread 
pealing, 

E’er pity an orphan—the child of a tar ? 

The conquests of Britain, renown’d are in story, 
And green are the laurels entwin’d with her 
crow n; 

Yet let her remember, while teeming with glory. 
Her sons were the victors that gave her re¬ 
nown. 

Thus the aid of my father cemented her honor : 
Then shield me, my country ! from'want’s bale¬ 
ful star; 

Of nature’s few cravings, O be thou the donor, 
And shelter an orphan—the child of a tar. 

“ A. Kyne. 

WHY SHOULD LIFE. 

Why should life in sorrow be spent, 

When pleasure points the road, 

Wherein each trav’ller, with content, 

May throw off the pond’rous load; 

And instead of ample measure, 

Gather fruits too long left ripe ; 

What’s this world without its pleasure ? 

What is pleasure but a pipe? 

See the sailor’s jovial state, 

Mark the soldier’s noble soul; 

What doth heroes renovate ? 

What refines the splendid bowl? 

Is it not tobacco dear, 

That from the brow fell grief can wipe ? 

Yes, like them with jolly cheer, 

I find pleasure in a pipe. 

Some are fond of care and grief. 

Some take pleasure in sad strife, 

Some pursue a false belief; 

Few they are that enjoy life ; 

Some delight in envy ever, 

Others avaricious gripe; 

Would you know my greatest pleasure, 

’Tis a glowing social pipe. 
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COULD I CALL BACK THE PLEASURES. 


Could I call back the pleasures, 
When infancy’s smile 
Bore resemblance to virtue, 
Untainted with guile. 

Held in days when no sorrow 
Invaded my rest, 

When no looks fostered envy, 

No sighs e’er opprest; 

Oh I’d welcome each moment, 
Though such be their stay, 

A 9 the bright gems of morning, 
Soon vanish away. 

And forget, while they lasted, 
My care worn-out heart; 

With what sorrow ’tis blended, 
.For joys they impart. 



WHEN CLOUDS OF SORROW. 
When clouds of sorrow round him lour, 
The captive hails his dying hour, 

That frees him from tyrannic power, 

From tears and deep despair ! 
Thus eager for the azure skies. 

The joyous lark delights to rise, 

And towering o’er the morn-dew, flies. 

To carol in the air! 


THE WAY TO BE PLEASING. 


Oh, the ladies all tell me, that I am the boy, 
Tho’ mischiefs my mother; yet still I’m their 

joy* 

For ’tis I have the way to be pleasing; 

Yet sometimes they say that I’m teasing; 

But tho’ they be coy, all will own I’m their joy, 
For ’tis I have the way to be pleasing. 

Once Ellen I courted ; she looked so demure. 

Oh, says I, love, I’m off, put my hand to the door. 

Says she, Pat, now don’t you be teasing. 

Oh, bother, you mean to say pleasing; 

For though you be shy, by the smile of your eye, 
You know I’m the boy to be pleasing. \ 


Then, ladies, now guard from mischief’s own son, 
For ’tis I’ll Jbe the boy, with your hearts off to 
run, 

My aim, sure, with all’s to be pleasing: 

So don’t you cry out that I’m teasing; 

For if shy and coy, only own I’m your joy, 

And ever I’ll strive to be pleasing. 

******* 

OH ! ;SAY NOT WOMAN’S "HEART T9 
BOUGHT. 

Oh ! say not woman’s heart is bought 
With vain and empty treasure ! 

Oh ! say not woman’s heart is caught, 

By every idle pleasure ! 

When first her gentle bosom knows 
Love’s flame, it wanders never: 

Deep in her soul the passion glows, 

She loves, and loves for ever. 

Oh ! say not woman’s false as fair. 

That like the bee she ranges; 

Still seeking flowers more sweet and rare 
As fickle fancy changes : 

Ah no! the love that first can warm 
Will leave her bosom never ; 

No second passion e’er can charm ; 

She loves, and loves for ever 

******* 

FANCY DIPP’D HER PEN IN DEW. 
Fancy dipp’d her pen in dew, 

Distill’d from leaves of gayest flowers, 

Her paper from soft fibres grew, 

Purloined from buds in rosy bowers; 

Then she wrote a lay to prove 

Hearts might safely toy with love; 

Archly smiling, love was there, 

And cried—of fancy, maids beware* 

Roguish love took May-day then, 

And from his wing a feather taking, 

He dipp’d it in, and changed her pen, 

And all the lay seemed love’s own making; 
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She wrote of love with such sweet art; 

She read and sighed, and lost her heart, 
Archly jeering love was there. 

And cried—of fancy, maids beware. 

/////// 

O, CAME YOU O’ER THE BARREN 
MOOR. 

O, came you o’er the barren moor, 

Or down the mossy mountain ? 

O, came you by yon rosy bow’r, 

Or yonder sparkling fountain ? 

Or came you o’er the green wood shade ? 

And rove you whence or whither ? 

And did you see a wand’ring maid ? 

O, haste and call her hither. 

O, by her lovely eyes of blue. 

Whose beams so artless shew her; 

Or by her cheek of roseate hue, 

And heav’nly smile, you’ll know her : 

What sweeter than her name can be ? 

’Tis Peace—she’s gone : oh ! whither ? 

And, if you pity feel for me, 

O, haste and call her hither. 

/////// 

HOW VAIN IS THE SIGH. 


******* 

THE MARINER’S SONG. 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast; 


And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While, like the eagle free,. 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee! 

Oh for a soft and gentle wind ! 

I heard a fair one cry; 

But give to me the snoring breeze, 

And white waves heaving high ; 

And white waves heaving high, my boys, 
The good ship, tight and free— 

The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we ! 

There’s tempest in yon ho v rned moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 

And hark the music, mariners, 

The wind is piping loud! 

The wind is piping^loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashes free, 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 

■ Our heritage the sea V 

THE TRAVELLER’S RETURN. 
Sweet to the morning traveller, 

The sky-lark’s early song, 

Whose twinkling wings are seen at fits. 
The dewy light among. 

And cheering to- the traveller. 

The gales- that round him play, 

When faint and heavily he drags 
Along his noontide way. 

And when beneath the unclouded.sun 
Full wearily toils he, 

The flowing water makes to him 
A pleasant melody. 

And when the evening light decays, 
And all is calm around, 

There is sweet music to his ear. 

In the distant sheep-bells’ sound. 

But, oh ! of all delightful sounds 
Of evening or of morn, 

The sweetest is the voice of love, 

That welcomes his return. 

C 5 


How vain is the sigh, how hopeless the pain, 
How fickle the eye, how faithless the swain; 
Who can fetter the heart, and with tyranny’s yoke, 
Vainly sport with its smart till the treasure is 
lost. 

How grateful the sigh, how feeble the pain, 

How beauteous the eye, how lovely the swain, 
Who can fetter the heart, with fidelity’s yoke, 
Shedding balm ere its smart, least the treasure be 
broke. 
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101. WHEN WE WENT TO THE FIELD. 
When we went to the field of war, 

And to the weaponshaw Willy, 

With true design to stand our ground, 

And chase our faes awa’, Willy. 

Lairds and lords came there bedeen, 

And vow gin they were pra’, Willy. 

Up and war ’em a* Willy; 

War ’em a’, war ’em a’ Willy. 

And when our army was drawn up, 

The bravest e’er I saw, Willy, 

We did not doubt to rax the rout, 

And win the day and a*, Willy. 

Pipers play'd frae right to left, 

Fy, fouruga Whigs awa*, Willy 1 
Up and war, &c. 

But when our standard was set up, 

So fierce the wind did bla*, Willy, 

The golden knop down from the top 
Unto the ground did fa’ Willy. 

Then second-sighted Sandy said, 

We’ll do nae good at a’, Willy. 

When bra’ly they attack’d our left, 

Our front, and flank, and a’, Willy; 

Our bald commander on the green 
Our faes’s left did ca’, Willy, 

And there the greatest slaughter made 
That e’er poor Tonald saw, Willy. 

First when they saw our highland mob, 
They swore they'd slay us a’, Willy ; 

And yet ane fyl’d his breiks tor fear, 

And so did rin awa’, Willy. 

We drave him back to Bonny Brigg, 
Dragoons, and foot, and a*, Willy. 

But when their gen’ral view’d our lines, 

And them in order saw, Willy, 

He^straight did march into the town, 

And back his left did draw, Willy. 

Thus we taught them the better gate, 

To get a better fa’, Willy. 

And then we rally’d on the bills, 

And bravely up did draw, Willv; 


But gin ye spcir wha wan the day, 

I’ll tell you what I saw, Willy, 

We baith did fight, and baith were beat, 

T And baith did tin awa*, Willy. 

\ So there’s my canty highland sang 

About the thing I saw, Willy. u. g 

102. AWAY, LET NOUGHT TO LOVE. 

Away, let nought to love displeasing, 

My Winifreda, move your care; 

Let nought disturb the heav’nly blessing,, 

Nor squeamish pride, nor gloomy fear. 

What though no grants of royal donors. 

With pompous titles, grace our blood; 

We’ll shine in more substantial honours, 

And to be noble will be good. 

What though from Fortune’s lavish bounty 
No mighty treasures we possess; 

We’ll find within our pittance plenty, 

And be content without excess. 

Still shall each kind returning season 
Sufficient for our wishes give; 

For we will live a life of reason, 

And that’s the only life to live. 

Our name, while virtue thus we tender, 

Will sweetly sound where’er ’tis spoke : 

And all the great ones they shall wonder, 

How they admire such little folk. 

Through youth and age, in love excelling, 
We’ll hand in hand together tread ; 

Sweet-smiling peace shall crown our dwelling, 
And babes, sweet-smiling babes our bed. 

Oh ! how I’d love the pretty creatures, 

While round my knees they’re fondly clung. 

To see them look their mother’s features, 

To hear them lisp their mother’s tongue! 

And when with envy time transported. 

Shall think to rob us of our joys. 

You’ll in your girls again be courted. 

I’ll go a-wooing in my boys. 
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I’VE KISS’D, &c. A Duet. 

I’ve kiss’d and I’ve prattled to fifty fair maids/ 
And chang’d them as oft, d’ye see; 

But of all the fair maidens that dance on the 
green. 

The maid of the mill for me. 

There’s fifty young men have told me fine tales, 
And call’d me the fairest she: 

But of all the gay wrestlers that sport on the 
green, 

Young Harry’s the lad for me. 

Her eyes are as black as the sloe in the hedge, 
Her face like the blossoms in May, 

Her teeth are as white as the new-shorn flock, 
fler breath like the new-made hay. 

He’s tall and he’s straight as the poplar tree, 

His cheeks are as fresh as the rose; 

He looks like a squire of high degree 
When drest in his Sunday clothes. 

yyyyyy 

OH! TURN THOSE DEAR, DEAR EYES 
AWAY 

Oh ! turn those dear, dear eyes'away, 

My cheek with love is blushing; 

And though a smile may o’er it play, 

My eyes with tears are gushing. 3 

Oh! look not in my eyes, love, 

They tell a tale too true; 

See not my blushes rise, love, 

Nor listen to my sighs, love, 

For blushes, sighs, and eyes, love, 

All speak, all speak for you. 

yyyyyy 

GOOD NIGHT- 

Give me, my love, before we part, 

One tender kiss of dear delight; 

And all the friendship we have sworn, 

Confirm in this our last Good night. 

Now, on yon soft and swelling main. 

My little bark, so gay and light/ 


Prepares to tear me from thy breast, 

My life, my love, Good night I 

And when on lone and distant shores 
I wander, by the moon’s pale light, 

In mem’ry of our former loves, 

I think on thee, and this Good night. 

yyyyyy 

LOVE WAKES AND^WEEPS. 

Love wakes and weeps, while beauty sleeps, 

Oh ! for music’s softest numbers, 

To prompt a theme, for beauty’s dream, 

Soft as the pillow of her slumbers. 

Through groves of palm, sigh gales of balm, 
Fire-flies in the air are wheeling, 

While through the gloom comes soft perfume, 
The distant beds of flowers revealing. 

O wake and live ! no dream can give 
A shadow’d bliss the real excelling; 

No longer sleep, from lattice peep, 

And list the tale that love is telling. 

yyyyyy 

LOW IN A VALE, WHERE A STREAM 
LET RAN. 

Low in a vale, where a streamlet ran, 

And under a tree reclined, 

A pilgrim measured the wit of man, 

By thinking of woman-kind; 

Oh ! a woman has killing eyes, he cried, 

And soft bewitching smile; 

With a thousand, thousand charms besides, 
Our senses to beguile. * 

Mark every glance that confirms her sway, 
Note, too, each dimple’s powerj; _ _ 

Look on her lip, how the young loves play, 
Like bees on the honey’d flower: 

Gaze on her bosom of sweets, and take 
This truth for a constant rule; 

Enchanting woman can always make 
The wisest of men a fool. 
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105. KITTY, TENDER, GAY. 
Kitty, tender, gay, and blooming. 

Lover! wouldst thou hope to gain-* 
Warmly court, grow more presuming, 
Maids despise the bashful swain. 

When she’s coldest, press her boldest; 
Fondly seize her, clasp her, squeeze her,"] 
Kiss her lips, her neck, her breasts, 

And you’ll soon, you’ll soon be blest, &c. 
But if after ev'ry trial, 

Every proof of tender art, 

She, with coldness and denial, 

Still proves coy, and mocks your smart, 
Cease dull whining, moping, pining, 

Vex her, grieve her, slight her, leave her, 
Stamp, frown, swear, and bid adieu, 
Cease to court,—and she’ll court you, &c. 


106. »TWAS PAST TWELVE O’CLOCK. 
Twas past twelve o’clock, in a fine summer 
morning, 

When all the village slept pleasantly, 

Cynthia’s bright beams, all nature adorning, 
Shall^guide my swift steps to my lovely she. 
And then my fair Flora, fraught with kind wishes, 
I’ll fold in my arms with amorous kisses, 
Which serve as preludes to more solid blisses. 
Soon as the vicar has made us one 

Cibber. 


107: HOW HARD IS THE FATE. 

How hard is the fate of all women-kind, 

For ever subjected, for ever confin’d. 

Our parents control us until we are wives, 

Our husbands enslave us the rest of our lives. 

Tho’ fondly we love, yet we dare not reveal; 

In secret we languish, compell’d to conceal. 
Deny’d ev’ry freedom of life to enjoy. 

We're scorn’d if we’re kind, and we’re blam’d if 
we’re coy. 
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108. O SAY ( WHAT IS THAT THING 

O say! what is that thing called light, 

Which I can ne’er enjoy ? 

What is the blessing of the sight ? 

O tell your poor blind boy. i 

You talk of wond’rous things you see, 

You say the sun shines bright: 

I feel him warm, but how can he 
Ere make it day or night? 

My day or night myself I make, 

Whene’er I sleep or play; 

And could I always keep awake, 

It would be always day. 

With heavy sighs, I often hear 
You mourn my hopeless woe; 

But sure, with patience I may beat 
A loss I ne’er can kuow. 

Then let not what I cannot have 
My cheer of mind destroy; 

Whilst thus I sing, I am a king, 

Although a poor blind boy. c. CIBBER 


1C9. THE FAIR WHO CAN. 

The fair who can my fancy warm, 

A soul informs her bosom, 

Whose quick’ning pow’rs preserve the form 
In youth’s immortal blossom. 

Such worth can fix our heart and eye, 

Each raptur’d breast inspiring ; 

With lasting, firm, substantial joy, 

We live and die admiring. 

When absent from my charmer's sight, 
Inferior nymphs caressing, 

They yield a transient faint delight, 

Which palls in the possessing. 

But in the heav’n of lira’s arms 
My ravish’d fancy traces 
Exhaustless pleasures, endless charms, 

And never-fading graces. 
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110 . MY DEAREST MAID. 

My dearest maid, since you desire 
To know what I would wish, 

What store of wealth I would require 
To gain true happiness ; 

This faithful inventory take, 

Of all that life can easy make. 

Here happy only are the few, 

Who wish to live at home, 

Who never do extend their view 
Beyond their small income ; 

An income that should ever be 
The fruit of honest industry. 

A soul serene, and free from fears, 

With no contentions vex’d, 

Nor yet with vain and anxious cares 
To be at all perplex’d ; 

A body that's with health endu’d, 

An open temper, yet not rude. 

A heart that’s always circumspect. 

Unknowing to deceive; 

Yet ever wisely does reflect, 

Not easy to believe. 

And for my dress, let it be plain, 

Yet always neat, without a stain. 

A cleanly hearth, and cheerful fire, 

To drive away the cold; 

A moderate glass one would require, 

When merry tales are told; 

The comp’ny of an easy friend, 

My like in fortune and in mind. 

To give true relish to delight, 

A chaste and cheerful wife, 

With sweetest humour to unite 
Our hearts as long as life : 

Sound sleep, whose kind delusive turn 
Shall join the evening to the morn/ 

So would we live agreeably, 

And always be content; 
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To Providence ay thankful be 
For all those blessings sent. 

Ye powers above, but grant me this. 

No more I’ll ask, no more I’ll wish. 

jw. 


111 . WHEN FIRST THOSE BLOOMING. 

When first those blooming charms I spied, 
That smiling play on Annie’s face, 

Her air without affected pride, 

Her shape, her mien, and ev’ry grace; 

My heart, and ev’ry pulse beat fast, 

In hurry all my spirits mov’d; 

I felt new motions in my breast, 

The more I gaz’d, the more I lov’d. 

But when her mirth, and lively sense, 

With pleasure I attentive heard, 

Her wit and cheerful innocence 
In every thought and word appear’d. 

Those lovely beauties of her mind 
A noble, lasting joy impart, 

Excite a passion more refin’d, 

And doubly captivate the heart. 

When Annie’s presence I eqjoy, 

A pleasant warmth within me glows; 

No care then dares my bliss annoy, 

My soul with love and joy o’erflows. 

Thus, when the glorious god of day 
Dispels the gloomy shades of night, 

Nature reviving, all looks §ay, 

And welcomes the returning light. 

Oh! would my charmer make me blest, 

And yield to ease a lover’s pain, 

My fears all gone, my mind at rest, 

Then peace and joy should ever reign. 

Each happy hour, with fresh delight, 

Would pass away in mutual love; 

[n peace vre’d spend the day and night, 

And emulate the bless’d above. 
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CHARLIE IS MY DARLING. 
Charlie is my darling— 

My darling—my darling— 

Charlie is my darling— 

The young cavalier! 

’Twas on a Monday morning, 

Right early in the year, 

When first I saw my brave Monteith— 

The young cavalier! 

As he came marching up the brae 
The pipes pla 3 r ’d loud and clear; 

And a’ the clan came running out, 

To meet the cavalier! 

Wi’ highland bonnet on his head, 

And claymore long and clear. 

He came to fight for Scotland’s right, 

My brave cavalier! 

Oh ! Charlie is my darling, &c. 

WE’RE A’ NODDIN. 

We’re a’ noddin, nid, nid, noddin, 

[And we’re a’ noddin, at our house at hame; 
When the dame’s awa’ it’s the time to play, 

And the lads love lasses and the lasses love lads 
too. 

Kate sits in the nuke, with her laddie so true, 
And the carle tak’ ye a’ for ye’re a’ noddin too. 

And we’re a’ noddin, &c. 
We’re a’ noddin, nid, nid, noddin, 

And we’re a’ noddin, at our house at hame; 

And how d’ye do, kimmer, and how d’ye thrive, 
And how many bairns ha’ ye? kimmer, I ha’ 
five; 

And are they a’ at hame ? Oh ! na, na, na, 

Twa others with Willie far awa. 

And we’re a’ noddin, &c. 

WAKEN, LORDS AND LADIES. 
Waken, lords and ladies gay. 

To the green wood haste away; 
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We can shew you where he lies, 

Fleet of foot, and tall of size; 

We can show the marks he made, 

When ’gainst the oak his antlers frayed $ 
You shall see Mm brought to bay, 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 

Louder, louder chaunt the lay, 

Waken, lords and ladies gay; 

Tell them, youth and mirth and glee, 

Run a course as well as we’; 

Time, stern huntsman ! who can balk ? 
Staunch as hound, and fleet as hawk; ^ 
Think of this, and rise with day, 

Gentle lords and ladies gay. 

’TIS THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. 

’Tis the last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone; 

All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone; 

No flower of her kindred, 

No rose-bud is nigh, 

To reflect back her blushes,] 

Or give sigh for sigh. 

I’ll not leave thee, thou lone one. 

To pine on thy stem, 

Since the lovely are sleeping, 

Go, sleep thou with them; 

Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o’er the bed 
Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scented and dead. 

So soon may I follow 
When friendships decay, 

And from love’s shining circle 
The gems drop away; 

When true hearts lie withered 
And fond ones are flown, 

Oh ! who could inhabit 
,This bleak world alone ? 
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114, COLIN AND LUCY. 

Of Leinster, fam’d for maidens fair, 
Bright Lucy was the grace; 

Nor e’er did Lifly’s limpid stream 
Reflect so sweet a face : 

Till luckless love and pining care 
Impair’d her rosy hue, 

Her coral lips, and damask cheeks, 

And eyes of glossy blue. 

Oh! have you seen a lily pale, 

When beating rains descend ? 

So droop’d the slow-consuming maid, 

Her life was near an end. 

By Lucy warn’d, of flatt’ring swaiui 
Take heed, ye easy fair; 

Of vengeance, due to broken vows, 

Ye perjur’d swains beware. 

Three times, all in the dead of night, 

A bell was heard to ring; 

And shrieking at her window thrice, 

The raven flapp’d his wing. 

Too well the love-lorn maiden knew 
The solemn boding sound, 

And thus in dying words bespoke, 

The virgins weeping round. 

44 I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
u Which says, I must not stay j 

44 I see a hand you cannot see, 

“ Which beckons me away. 

44 By a false heart, and broken vows, 

“ In early youth I die : 

41 Was I to blame, because his bride 
44 Was thrice as rich as I? 

44 Ah, Colin! give not her thy vows, 

“ Vows due to me alone; 

“ Nor thou, fond maid, receive his kiss, 
44 Nor think him all thy own* 
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u To-morrow in the church to wed 
Impatient both prepare: 

4i But know, fond maid, and know, false mai 
41 That Lucy will be there. 

44 Then bear my corse, my comrades, bear 
“ This bridegroom blythe to meet, 

44 He in his wedding-trim so gay, 

44 1 in my wiuding-sheet.” fl 

She spoke, she dy’d ; her corse was borne 
The bridegroom blythe to meet,^ 

He in his wedding trim so gay, 

She in her winding-sheet. 

Then what were perjur’d Colin’s thoughts! 
How were these nuptials kept! 

The bride’s men flock’d round Lucy dead, 
And all the village wept. 

Confusion," shame, remorse, despair, 

At once his bosom swell; 

The damps of death bedew’d his brow, 

- He shook, he groan’d, he fell. 

From the vain bride (ah! bride no more!) 
The varying crimson fled, 

When, stretch’d before her rival’s corse, 

She saw her husband dead. 

Then to his Lucy’s new-made grave, 
Convey’d by trembling swains, 

One mould with her, beneath one sod. 

For ever now remains. 

Oft at his grave the constant hind 
And plighted maid arc seen; 

With garlands gay, and true-love knots 
They deck the sacred green. 

But, swain forsworn, whoe’er thou art. 

This hallow’d spot forbear ; 

Remember Colin s dreadful fate. 

And fear to meet it here. 

Il 
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115. VAIN IS EVERY FOND ENDEAVOUR. 

Vain is every fond endeavour, jjj 
To resist the tender dart ; 

For examples move us never, 

We must feel to know the smart. 

When the Shepherd swears lie’s dying, 

And our beauties sets to view, 

Vanity her aid supplying, 

Bids us think ’tis all our due. 

Softer than the vernal breezes, 

Is the mild deceitful strain ; 

Frowning truth our sex displeases, 

Flatt’ry never sues in vain. 

Soon, too soon, the happy lover, 

Does our tenderest hopes deceive ; 

Man was formed to be a rover, 

Foolish woman to believe. 


IF THE TREASUR’D GOLD. 

If the treasur’d gold could give 
Man a longer time to live, 

I’d employ ray utmost care 
Still to keep and still to spare; 

And when death approach’d, would say, 
“ Take thy fee and walk away.” 

But since riches cannot save g** 

Mortals from the gloomy grave, 

Why should I myself deceive, 

Vainly sigh and vainly grieve ? 

Death will surely be my lot, 

Whether I am rich or not. 

Give me freely whilst I live, 

Generous wines in plenty give, ] 
Soothing joys my life to cheer, 

Beauty kind and friends sincere; 

Happy could I ever find, 

Friends sincere and beauties kind. 


IN WINE TRERE IS AL J. 

In wine there is all in this life we can name, 

It strengthens our friendship, and love lights the 
flame ; 

Tho’ life is but short, and at best but a span, 

Let’s live all our days, and may this be the plan: 
To drink, my dear boys, and to drive away sor¬ 
row, [borrow, 

Let cash but hold out, and we’ll ne’er ask to 
Tho' paupers to night we’ll be rich rogues to 
morrow 

In a neat country village, yet not far from town, 
A clean bed for a friend whene’er he comes down, 
With a choice pack of hounds us to wake in the 
morn, 

A hunter for each to set off with the horn. 

Then drink, &c. 

Our dishes well chosen, and nice in their sort. 
Our cellars well stored with good claret and port, 
A bumper to bail, to hail the all glorious, 

Our grandsires did so, and our fathers before us» 
Then driuk, &c. 

A jolly brisk chaplain that can well grace the 
table, 

Who will drink like a man as long as he’s able, 
Who’ll drink till his face, port and claret makes 
red, 

Then stagger enlighten’d quite happy to bed. 

Then drink, &c. 

May each man have a lass, that he wishes would 
prove, 

To his honour most true, and sincere to his love, 
With beauty, with wit, to change never prone. 
And the bandage good-nature to bind us their own. 
Then drink, &c. 

And just as we’ve liv’d may we close the last 
scene, [pain; 

Quite free from all trouble, quite free from all 
The young they may wonder, the old they may 
stare, [there! 

And lift up their hands, say what friendship was 
Then driuk, &c. 
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117. HOW SWEETLY SMELLS. 

How sweetly smells the simmer green! 
Sweet taste the peach and cherry h 

Painting and order please our eeu, 

And claret makes us merry. 

But finest colours, fruits and flow’rs, 
And wine tho’ I be thirsty, 

Lose a’ their charms and weaker pow*rs, 
Compar’d with those of Christy. 

When wand’ring o’er the flow’ry park, 
No nat’ral beauty wanting, 

How lightsome is’t to hear the lark, 

And birds in concert chanting? 

But if my Christy tunes her voice, 

I’m wrapt in admiration; 

My thoughts with ecstacies rejoice. 

And drap the haill creation. 

Whene’er she smiles a kindly glance, 

I take the happy omen, 

And aften mint to make advance, 
Hoping she'll prove a woman ; 

But, dubious of my ain desert. 

My sentiments I smother, 

With secret sighs I vex my heart, 

For fear she love another. 

Thus sang blate Edie by a burn ; 

His Christy did o’erhear him : 

She doughtna let her lover mourn, 

But ere he wist drew near him. 

She spake her favour with a look, 
Which left no room to doubt her. 

He wisely this white minute took, 

And flang his arms about her. 

My Christy {—witness, bonny stream, 
Sic joys fra tears arising: 

I wish this may na be a dream ; 

O love the maist surprising ! 

Time was too precious now for tauk : 
This point of a’ his wishes, 

He wadna with set speeches bauk t 
But war’d it a’ on kisses. 


118. GI’E ME A LASS. 

Gi’e me a lass with a lump of land, 

And wc for life shall gang the gither - f 

Tho’ daft or wise. I’ll never demand, 

Or black or fair, it maks na whether. 

I*m aff with wit, and beauty will fade, 

And blood alane is no worth a shilling; 

But she that’s rich, her market’s made, 

For ilka charm about her is killing. 

Gi’e me a lass with a lump of land, 

And in my bosom I'll hug my treasure. 

Gin I had anes her gear in my hand, 

Should love tu*rn dowf, it will find pleasure. 

Laugh on who likes, but there’s my hand, 

I hate with poortith, tho’ bonny, to meddle. 

Unless they bring cash, or a lump of land, 
They’se never get me to dance to their fiddle 

There’s meikle good love in bands and bags, 
And siller and gowd's a sweet complexion ; 

But beauty and wit, and vertue in rags, 

Have tint the art of gaining affection. 

Love tips his arrows with woods and parks, 
And castles and rigs, and muirs and meadows 

And naithing can catch our modern sparks, 

But well-tocher’d lasses, or jointur’d widows. 


119. WERE I LAID ON GREENLAND’S^ 

Were I laid on Greenland’s coast, 

And in my arms embrac’d my lass, 

Warm amidst eternal frost. 

Too soon the half-year’s nights would pass. 

Were I sold on Indian soil, 

Soon as the burning day was clos’d, 

I could mock the sultry toil, 

When on my charmer’s breast repos’d. 

And I would love you all the day, 

Every night would kiss and play, 

If with me you’d fondly stray 
Over the hills and far away. 


CAT. 
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120. LET MATTERS OF STATE. 

Let matters of state disquiet the great, 

The cobler has nought to perplex him; 

Has nought but his wife to ruffle his life, 

And her he can strap, if she vex him. 

He’s out of the power of Fortune, that whore, 
Since low, as can be, she has thrust him: 
From duns he’s secure—for, being so poor, 
There’s none to be found that will trust him. 

C. COFFU. 


122. WITH EVRY GRACE* 

With ev’ry grace young Strephon chose 
His person to adorn, 

That, by the beauties of his face, 

In Sylvia’s love he might find place / 
And wonder’d at her scorn. 

With bows and smiles, he did his part; 

But oh ! ’twas all in vain. 

A youth less fine, a youth of art, 

Had talk’d himself into her heart, 

And would not out again. 


121. THE SHEPHERD ADONIS; 

The shepherd Adonis being wearied with sport, 
He for a retirement to the woods did resort, 

He threw by his club, and he laid himself down; 
He envy’d no monarch, nor wish’d for a crown. 

He drank of the burn, and he ate frac the tree; 
Himself he enjoy’d, and frae trouble was free. 
He wish’d for no nymph, tho* never sae fair; 

Had nae love nor ambition, and therefore nae care. 

But as he lay thus, in an evening sae clear, 

A heav’nly sweet voice sounded saft in his ear, 
Which came frae a shady green neighbouring grove, 
Where bonny Amynta sat singing of love. 

He wander’d that way, and found wha was there, 
He was quite confounded to see her sae fair. 

He stood like a statue, not a foot could he move, 
Nor knew he what ail’d him, but he fear’d it was 
love. 

The nymph she beheld him with a kind modest 
grace, 

Seeing something that pleas’d her appear in his face, 
With blushing a little, she to him did say, 

O shepherd! what want you! how came you this 
way? 

His spirits reviving, he to her reply’d, 

I was ne’er sae surprised at the sight of a maid. 
Until I beheld thee, from love I was free; 

But now I’m ta’ep can five, my fairest, by thee. 


With change of habits Strephon prest, 
And urg’d her to admire. 

His love alone the other drest, 

As verse or prose became it best, 

And mov’d her soft desire. 

This found, his courtship Strephon ends 
Or makes it to his glass. 

Therein himself now makes amends, 
Convinc’d that where a wit pretends, 

A beau is but an ass. 


123. AT SETTING DAY. 

At setting day and rising morn, 

With soul that still shall love thee, 
I’ll ask of heav’n thy safe return, 

With all that can improve thee. 

I’ll visit oft the birken bush, 

Where first thou kindly told’st me 
Sweet tales of love, and hid my blush. 
Whilst round thou didst enfold me. 

To all our haunts I will repair, 

By greenwood-shaw or fountain ; 

Or where the summer-day I’d share 
With thee upon yon mountain. 

There will I tell the trees and flow’rs, 
From thoughts unfeign’d and tender. 
By vows you’re mine, by love is your’s 
A heart that cannot wanders 
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124. BACCHUS, GOD OF JOVIAL. 
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126. FULL BAGS, A FRESH BOTTLE. 


Bacchus, god of jovial drinking, 

Keep th’ enamour’d fool from thinking, 
Teach him wine’s great power to know : 
Heroes would be lost in battle, 

If not cherish’d by the bottle, 

Wine does all that’s great above, 

Wine does all that’s great below. 

25. GIN YE MEET A BONNY LASSIE. 

Gin ye meet a bonny lassie, 

Gi e her a kiss and let her gae : 

But if you meet a dirty hussy, 

Fy gar rub her o’er wi* strae. 

Be sure you dinna quat the grip 
Of ilka joy, when ye are young, 

Before auld age your vitals nip. 

And lay ye twafald o’er a rung- 

Sweet youih’s a blythe and heartsome time, 
Then lads and lasses while ’tis May, 

Gae pu* the gowan in its prime, 

Before it wither and decay. 

Watch the saft minutes of delyte, 

When Jenny speaks beneath her breath, 
And kisses, laying a’ the wyte 
On you, if she kep ony skaith. 

Haith ye’re ill-bred, she’ll smiling say, 

Ye’ll worry me ye greedy rook; 

Syne frae your arms she’ll rin away, 

And hide herself in some dark nook. 

Her laugh will lead yon to the place, 
Where lies the happiness you want, 

And plainly tell you to her face, 

Nineteen na.says are half a grant. 

Now to her heaving bosom cling, 

And sweetly toolie for a kiss. 

Frae her fair finger whoop a ring 
* A* taiken of a future bliss. 

These bennisons, I’m very sure, 

Are of the gods indulgent grant; 

Then, surly cailcs, whisht, forbear 
To plague us with your whining cant 


Full bags, a fresh bottle, and a beautiful face, 

Are the three greatest blessings poor mortals em¬ 
brace : 

But, alas! we grow muckworms, if bags do but fill, 

And a bonny gay dame often ends in a pill. 

Then heigh for brisk claret, whose pleasures ne'er 
waste; 

By a bumper we’re rich, and by two we are chaste, 

127. WHEN ABSENT FROM. 

When absent from the nymph I love, 

I’d fain shake off the chains I wear; 

But whilst I strive these to remove, 

More fetters I’m oblig’d to bear. 

My captiv’d fancy, day and night, 

Fairer and fairer represents 
Belinda, form’d for dear delight, 

But cruel cause of my complaints! 

All day I wander through the groves, 

And sighing hear from ev’ry tree 
The happy birds chirping their loves, 
Happy, compar’d with lonely me, 

When gentle sleep, with balmy wings, 

To rest fans ev'ry weary’d wight, 

A thousand fears my fancy brings, 

That keep me waking all the night. 

Sleep flies, while, like the goddess fail 
And all the graces in her train, 

With melting smiles and killing air, 

Appears the cause of all my pain. 

Awhile my mind, delighted, flies 

O’er all her sweets, with thrilling joy. 
Whilst want of worth makes doubts arise, 
That all my trembling hopes destroy. 
Thus, while my thoughts are fix’d on her, 

I’m all o’er transport and desire; 

My pulse beats high, my cheeks appear 
All roses, and mine eyes all fire, 

When to myself I turn my view, 

My veins grow chill,“my cheeks looks wan 
Thus, whilst my fears my pains leneWj- 
I scarcely look or move a man. 
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THOU SOFT FLOWING AVON. 

Thou soft flowing Avon, by thy silver stream. 

Of things more than mortal thy Shakspeare 
would dream; 

The fairies, by moonlight, dance round his green 
bed, 

For hallow’d the turf is whichjpillowed his head. 

The love-stricken maiden, the sighing young 
swain, 

Here rove without danger, and sigh without pain; 

The sweet bud of beauty no blight shall j^here 
dread, 

For hallow’d the turf is which pillowedjhis head. 

Here youth shall be fam’d for their love and their 
truth; 

Here smiling old age feels the spirit of youth; 

For the raptures of fancy, here poets shall tread, 

For hallow’d the turf is which pillowed his head. 

Flow on silver Avon, in song ever flow; 

Be the swans on thy bosom still whiter than snow; 

Ever full be thy stream, like his fame may it 
spread. 

And the turf ever hallow’d which pillowed his 
head. 

+++++++ 

TYRANT ! I COME ! 

Tyrant! I come !— 

Freely with life I part, 

’Tis comfort now to die; 

And soon, my breaking heart 
Will heave its latest sigh. 

Haply, my wedded love, 

Ere now, alas ! is dead ; 

To blissful realms above 

My slaughter’d babe hath fled. 

Those to my bosom dear 
No more on earth I see; 

Their spirits, hovering near. 

Look down, and wait for me. 


With life then let me part, 

’Tis comfort now to die; 

And soon, my breaking heart 
Will heave its latest sigh. 

MARY. OF CASTLE CARY. 

Saw ye my wee thing ? saw ye my ain thing ? 

Saw ye my true love down on yon lee ? 

Crossed she the meadow, yestreen at the grant¬ 
ing, 

Saught she the burnie, whar flowers the haw«. 
thie ? 

Her hair it is lint-white, her skin it is milk-white, 
Dark is the blue of her soft-rolling ee; 

Red, red her ripe lips, and sweeter than roses, 
Whar could my wee thing wander from me ? 

I saw your ain Mary, she’s frae Castle Cary, 

I saw your ain true-love down on yon lea; 
Proud as her heart is, and modest her nature, 
Sweet were the kisses that she gaed to me; 

Sair gloomed his dark brow, blood-red his cheek 
grew! 

Wild flash’d the fire frae his dark rolling ee ! 
Ye’ll rue this sair morning, your boasts and your 
scorning— 

Defend ye, fause traitor! fu’ loudly ye lie ! 

Awa’ wi’ beguiling ! cried the youth, smiling: 

Aff went the bonnet—the lint-white locks flee— 
The belted plaid fa’ing, her white bosom shawing, 
Fair stood the lov’d maid wi’ the soft rolling 
ee! 

Is it my wee thing ? Is it my ain thing ? 

Is it my true love here that I see ? 

Oh, Jamie, forgie me; your heart’s constant to 
me; 

I’ll never mair wander, dear laddie, frae thee! 

+++++++ 

BID ME DISCOURSE. 

Bid me discourse I will enchant thine ear, 

Or like a fairy trip upon the green. 

Or like a nymph with bright and flowing hair,’ 
Dance'on the sands, and yet no fooling seen.] 
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131/ ASK IF YON DAMASK ROSE. 

Ask if yon damask rose be sweet, 

That scents the ambient air ; 

Then ask each shepherd that you meet, 

If dear Susanna’s fair ? 

Say, will the vulture leave his prey 
And warble thro’ the grove ? 

Bid wanton linnets quit the sprav 
Then doubt thy shepherd’s love. 

The spoils of war let heroes share, 

Let pride in splendour shine ; 

Ye bards unenvy’d laurels wear, 

Be fair Susanna mine. 


TO PLEASURE LET’S RAISE. 


All ages and states will join in the song, 

While echo repeats the sweet sound ; 

Some in riches delight, and some wish to fight, 
Some the bottle will hunt the night long ; 
Some seek her in study profound. 

When high pleasure’s, &c. 

Then all will delight in the heart-rending song, 
While echo repeats the sweet sound ; 

We variously aim, our plan’s still the same, 
While hunting our pleasures prolong 

When high pleasure’s, &c. 


BEWITCHING FASHION. 

Bewitching Fashion, witn what power 
Despotic dost thou rule ! 

To thee submissive, bend each hour 
The saint, the sage, the fool. 

Obedient to thy potent sway, 

The greatest, best, are found ; 

By thee are govern’d every day, 

The circling year around. 

As thou dost fancy guided veer, 

They void of mental force, 

Attentive to thy compass steer, 

Thro’ life their changeful course 

But Oh! how oft by thee misled, 

On quicksands do they run : 

And rocks behold, exciting dread, 
Behold ! but cannot shun. 


LOOK WHERE MY DEAR 

| Look where my dear Hamilia smiles, 
Hamilia, heavenly charmer; 

See how with all their arts and wiles, 
The loves and graces arm her. 

A blush dwells glowing on her cheek,, 
Fair seat of youthful pleasure, 

There love in smiling language speaks* 
There spreads the rosy treasure. 

O fairest maid, I own thy power, 

I gaze, I sigh, I languish ; 

Yet ever, ever, will adore, 

And triumph in my anguish. 

But ease, O charmer, ease my care. 
And let my torments move thee j 

As thou art fairest of the fair, 

So I the dearest love thee. 


To pleasure let’s raise the heart-cheering song, 
While echo repeats the sweet sound ; 

In the prime of our life, whether man, maid, or 
wife, 

’Tis gay pleasure we hunt thro’ the throng, j 
And sweet the reward when she's found. 

When high pleasure’s in view we all briskly pursue, 
Hark forward, hark forward, huzza, 
Tantivy, hark forward, away. 
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132. WHAT MEANS THIS NICENESS. 

What means this niceness now of late, 

Since time that truth does prove ? 

Such distance may consist with state, 

But never can with love. 

Tis either cunning or disdain 
That does such ways allow: 

The first is base, the last is vain— 

May neither happen you. 

For if it be to draw me on, 

You over-act your part; 

And if it be to have me gone. 

You need not half that art. 

For if you chance a look to cast, 

That seems to be a frown, 

I’ll give you all the love that’s past, 

The rest shall be my own. 


133. HARK! AWAY! 

Hark ! away! "tis the merry-ton’d honi 
Calls the hunters all up with the morn; 

To the hills and the woodlands they steer, 

To unharbour the outlying deer. 

All the day long, this, this is our song, 

Still hallooing, and following, so frolic and free, 
Our joys know no bounds, while we’re after the 
hounds, 

N© mortals on earth are so jolly as we. 

Round the woods when we beat, how we glow! 
While the hills they all echo—Hailoo! 

With a bounce from his cover when he flies 
Then our shouts they resound to the skies. 

All the day long, Sec, 

When we sweep o’er the vallies, or climb 
Up the heath-breathing mountain sublime, 

What a joy from our labour we feel, 

Winch alone they who taste can reveal! 

All the day long, See . 
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134. WHEN GAY PHILANDER. 
When gay Philander fell a prize 

To Amoretta’s conqu’ring eyes, 

He took his pipe, he sought the plain, 
Regardless of his growing pain, 

And resolutely bent to wrest 
The bearded arrow from his breast. 

Come, gentle gales, the shepherd cried, 

Be Cupid and his bow defied: 

But as the gales obsequious flew, 

With fiow’ry sweets and spicy dew, 

He did unknowingly repeat, 

The breath of Amoret is sweet. 

His pipe again the shepherd tried, 

And warbling nightingales replied : 

Their sounds in rival measures move, 

And meeting echoes charm the grove. 

His thoughts, that rov’d, again repeat, 

The voice of Amoret is sweet. 

Since ev’ry fair and lovely view 
The thoughts of Amoret renew, 1 
From flow’ry lawn and shady green. 

To prospect gloomy change the scene: 

Sad change for him! for, sighing, theie 
„ He thought of lovers in despair. 

Convinc’d, the sad Philander cries, 

Now, cruel god, assert thy prize, 

For love its ratal empire gains ; 

Yet grant, in pity to my pains, 

These lines the nymph may oft repeat, 

And own Philauder’s lays are sweet. 

J. MOOREr 

135. CUSTOM PREVAILING. 

Custom prevailing so long ’mongst the great, 

Makes oaths easy potions to sleep on, 

Which many (on gaining good places) repeat, 
Without e’er designing to keep one. 

For an oath’s seldom kept, as a virgin’s fair fame, 
A lover’s fond vows, or a prelate’s good name* 
A lawyer to truth, or a statesman from blame, 
Or a patriot’s hearWn a courtier. 
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136. WILLIAM AND MARGARET. 

*Twas at the fearful midnight hour,* 

When all were fast asleep. 

In glided Margaret’s grimly ghost. 

And stood at William’s feet. 

Her face was pale, like April morn, 

Clad in a wintry cloud ; 

And clay cold was her lily hand* 

That held her sable shroud.. 

So shall the fairest face appear,. 

When youth and years are flown, 

Such is the robe that kings must wear, 
When death has reft their crown. 

Her bloom was like the springing flow’r, 
That sips the silver dew; 

The rose was budded in her cheek, 

Just opening to the view. 

But love had, like the canker-worm, 
Consum’d her early prime ; 

The rose grew pale, and left her cheek, 
She died before her time.* 

Awake! (she cried) thy true love calls, 
Come from her midnight grave; 

Now let thy pity hear the maid 
Thy love refused to save. 

This is the dumb and dreary hour, 

When injur’d ghosts complain, 

And aid the secret fears ot night 
To fright the faithless man. 

Bethink thee, William, of thy fault, 

Thy pledge and broken oath; 

And give me back my maiden vow, 

And give me back my troth. 

How could you say my face wag fair. 

And yet that face forsake ? 


How could you win my virgin heart. 

Yet leave that heart to break? 

Why did you promise love to me, 

And not that promise keep ? 
s Why said you that my eyes were 
Yet left those eyes to weep? 

How could you swear my lip was sweet, 

And made the scarlet pale ? 

And why did I, young witless maid, 

Believe the flatt’ring tale ? 

That face, alas! no more is fair, 

Those lips no longer red; 

Dark are my eyes, now clos’d in death, 

And ev’ry charm is fled. 

The hungry worm my sister is, 

This winding-sheet I wear; 

And cold and dreary lasts our night, 

Till that last morn appear. 

But, hark! the cock has warn’d me hence— 
A long and last adieu! 

Come see, false man! how low she lies 
That died for love of you. 

The lark sung out, the morning smil d, 

And rais’d her glist’ring head ; 

Pale William quak’d in every limb, 

Then, raving, left his bed. 

He hied him to the fatal place, 

Where Marg’ret’s body lay, 

And stretch’d him o’er the green grass turf 
That wrapt her breathless clay. 

And thrice he call’d on Marg’ret’s name, 
And thrice he wept full sore , 

Then laid his cheek on her cold grave, 

And word spake never mere. 


mallett. 
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137. TWAS IN THE CHARMING. 

*Twas in the charming month of May, 

When all the flowers were fresh and gay, 
One morning by the break of day, 

Sweet Chloe, chaste and fair. 

From peaceful slumber she arose, 

Girt on her mantle and her hose, 

And o’er the flow’ry mead she goes, 

To breathe the purer air. 

Her looks so sweet, so gay her mien, 

Her handsome shape, and dress to clean, 
She look’d all o’er like beauty’s queen, 
Dress’d in her best array. 

The gentle winds and purling stream, 

Essay’d to whisper Chloe’s name; 

The savage beasts, till then ne’er tame, 

Wild adoration pay. 

The feather’d people, one might see^ 

Perch’d all around her on each tree, 

With notes of sweetest melody, 
l : They act a cheerful part. 

The dull slaves, at the toilsome plough, 
Their wearied necks and knees do bow, 

A glad subjection there they vow 
To pay with all their heart. 

The bleating flocks that then came by, 

Soon as the charming nymph they spy, 

They leave their hoarse and rueful cry, 

And dance around the brooks. 

The woods are glad, the meadows smile, 

And Forth, that foam’d and roar’d ere while. 
Glides calmly down, as smooth as oil. 
Through all its charming crooks. 


Kind Phoebus now began to rise, 
And paint with red the eastern skies 
Struck with the glory of her eyes, 
He shrinks behind a cloud. 
Her mantle on a bough she lays. 

And all her glory she displays; 

She left all nature in amaze, 

And skipt into the wood. 




158. GENTLY TOUOh 
Gently touch the warbling lyre, 

Chloe seems inclin’d to rest, 

Fill her soul with fond desire, 

Softest notes will soothe her breast. 
Pleasing dreams assist in love, 

Let them all propitious prove. 

On the mossy bank she lies, 

(Nature’s verdant velvet bed,) 
Beauteous flower* meet her eyes, 
Forming pillows for her head. 
Zephyrs waft their odours round, 

And indulging whispers sound. 


A. BRADtEY 


139.,WHY WILL FLORELLA. 

Why will Florella, when I gaze, 

My ravish’d eyes reprove, 

And chide them from the only face 
r ;i I can behold with love ? 

To shun your scorn, and ease my car# 

I seek a nymph more kind ; 

And as I range from fair to fair 
Still gentler usage find. 


The finny squadrons are content j 
To leave their wat’ry element, 

In glazy numbers down they bent, 1 
They flutter all along. 

The insects, and each creeping thing, 
Join’d to make up the rural ring; 

All frisk and dance, if she but sing, 
And make a jovial throng. 


But O ! how vain is ev’ryjoy 
Where nature has no parti* 

New beauties may my eyes employ. 
But you engage my heart. 

So restless exiles, as they roam, 
Meet pity every where, 

Yet languish for their native home, 
Though death attends them there. 
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140. I SAW WHAT SEEM’D. 

L saw what seem’d a harmless child, 

With wings and bow, 

And aspect mild, 

Who sobb’d and sigh’d, and pin’d, 

And begg’d I wou’d some boon bestow 
On a poor little boy stone blind. 

Not aware of the danger, I instant comply’d, 
When he drew from his quiver a dart, 
Cried, 

i My power you shall know :* 

Then lie levell’d his bow, 

And wounded me right in the heart. 

muniN. 

141. I HAVEA GREEN PURSE. 

1 have a green purse, and a wee pickle govvd, 

A bonny piece land, and planting on’t: 

It fattens my flocks, and my barns it has stow’d, 
But the best thing of a’s yet wanting on’t: 

To grace it, and trace it, and gi’e me delight; 

To bless me, and kiss me, and comfort my sight, 
With beauty by day, and kindness by night, 

And nae mare my lane gang saunt’ring on’t. 

My Christy she’s charming and good as she’s fair; 

Her een and her mouth are enchanting sweet, 
She smiles me on fire, her frowns gi’e despair: 

I love while my heart gaes panting wi’t. 

Thou fairest and dearest, delight of my mind, 
Whose gracious embraces by heav’n were design’d 
For happiest transports and blisses refin’d, 

Nae langer delay thy granting, sweet. 

For thee, bonny Christy, my shepherds and hinds 
Shall carefully make the year’s dainties thine. 
Thus freed frae laigh care, while love fills our minds, 
Our days shall with pleasure and plenty shine. 
Then hear me, and cheer me, with smiling consent, 
Believe me, and give me no cause to lament; 
Since I ne’er can be happy, till thou say, Content, 
I’m pleas’d with my Jamie, and he shall be 
mint, 


142. QUICK SPRING THE FEELINGS 
Quick spring the feelings of the hearty 
When touch’d by Clara's gen’rous art; 
Quick as the grateful shamrock springs^ 

In the good fairies* favor’d rings. 

MISS EDGEWORTH. 

143. COME, EVERY MAN. 

Come every man now give his toast. 

Fill up the glass, I’ll tell you mine : 

Wine is the mistress I love most: 

This is my toast—now give me thine. 

Well said, my lad, ne’er let it stand, 

I give my Chloe, nymph divine ; 

May love and wine go hand in hand :— 
This is my toast—now give me thine. 

Fill up your glasses to the brink, 

..Hebe let no one dare decline ; 

"Twas Hebe taught me first to drink : 

This is my toast—now give me thine 

Gem’men, I give my wife, d’ye see ; 

May all to make her blest combine, 

So she be far enough from me :— 

This is my^toast—now give me thine. 

Let constant lovers at the feet 

Of pale-fac’d wenches sigh and pine; 
For me, the first kind girl I meet 

Shall be my toast—now give me thine. 

You toast your wife, and you your lass, 
My boys, and welcome; here’s the wine 
For my part, he who fills my glass 

Shall be my toast—now give me thine. 

Spirit, my lads, and toast away, 

I have still one with your’s to join ; 

That we may have enough to pay 
This is my toaat—now give mo tlnne. 

mo DIN. 
D 
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144. THE SUN WAS SUNK. 

The sun was sunk beneath the hill, 

The western cloud was edg’d with gold; 

The sky was clear, the winds were still, 

The flocks were penn’d within the fold : 

When in the silence of a grove, 

Poor Damon thus despair’d of love; 

Who seeks to pluck the fragrant rose 
From the hard rock, or oozy beach; 

Who from each weed that barren grows, 
Expects the grape, or downy peach, 

With equal faith may hope to And 

The truth of love in women*kind. 

No flocks have I, or fleecy care, 

No fields that wave with golden grain; 

Nor meadows green, nor gardens fair, 

A woman’s venal heart to gain; 

Then all in vain my sighs must prove, 

Whose whole estate, alas! is love. 

How wretched is the faithful youth, 

Since women’s hearts are bought and sold? 

They ask no vows of sacred truth; 

Whene’er they sigh, they sigh for gold. 

Gold can the frowns of scorn remove— 

Thus I am scorn’d—who have but love. 

To buy the gems of India's coast, 

What wealth, what riches can suffice ? 

Yet India’s shore could never boast 
The living lustre of her eyes; 

For there the world too cheap must prove : 

Can I then buy—who have but love ? 

Oh Sylvia, since nor gems nor ore 
Can with thy brighter self compare, 

Be just as fair, and value more 
Than gems and ore a heart sincere. 

Let treasure meaner beauties move; 

Who pays thy worth, must pay in love. 

GAY. 


145. THE DESPAIRING SHEPHERD. 

Despairing beside a clear stream, 

A shepherd forsaken was laid. 

And, while a false nymph was his theme, 

A willow supported his head. 

The wind that blew over the plain, 

To his sighs with a sigh did reply; 

And the brook in return to his pain, 

Ran mournfully murmuring by. 

Alas ! silly swain that I was ; 

Thus sadly complaining he cry’d. 

When first I beheld that fair face, 

'Twere better by far I had died. 

She talk’d, and I bless’d her dear tongue; 
When she smil’d, ’twas a pleasure too giutt; 

I listen’d and cry’d when she sung, 

Was nightingale ever so sweet ? 

How foolish was I to believe, 

She could doat on so lowly a clown; 

Or that her fond heart would not grieve, 

To forsake the fine folk of the town? 

To think that a beauty so gay, 

So kind and so constant would prove; 

Or go clad like our maidens in grey, 

Or live in a cottage on love ? 

What though I have skill to complain, 

Though the muses my temples have crown’d, 

What though, when they hear my soft straiu, 
The virgins sit weeping around: 

Ah Colin ! thy hopes are in vain, 

Thy pipe and thy laurel resign ; 

Thy fair one inclines to a swain. 

Whose music is sweeter than third. 

All you, my companions so dear, 

Who sorrow to see me betray’d, 

Whatever I suffer, forbear, 

Forbear to accuse the false maid. 

Though through the wide world I should range, 
’Tis in vain from my fortune to fly; 

’Twas her’s to be false and to change, 

’Tis mine to be constant and die. 
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If, while my hard fate I sustain, 

In her breast any pity is found : 

Let her come with the nymphs of the plain. 
And see me laid low in the ground. 

The last humble boon that I crave, 

Is to shed me with cypress and yew; 

And, when she looks down on my grave. 

Let her own that her shepherd was true. 

Then to her new love let her go, 

And deck her in golden array; 

Be finest at ev’ry fine show, 

And frolic it all the long day : 

While Colin, forgotten and gone, 

No more shall be*talk’d of, or seen ; 

Unless when beneath the pale moon, 

His ghost shalljglide over the green. 

ROWE. 


146. THE ANSWER. 

Ye winds'to whom Colin complains, 

In ditties so sad and so sweet, 

Believe me, the shepherd but feigns, 

He’s wretched to show he has wit. 

No charmer like Colin can move, 

And this is some pretty new art; 

Ah! Colin’s a juggler in love, 

And likes to play tricks with my heart. 

When he will, he can sigh and look pale, 
Seem doleful, and alter his pace ; 

Can tremble, and breathe out his tale; 

Ah; Colin has ev’ry pace. 

The willow my rover prefers 
To the breast where he once begg’d to lie 
And the streams, that he swells with his tears, 
Are rivals belov’d more than I. 

His head my fond bosom would bear, 

And my heart would soon beat him to rest: 
Let the swain that is slighted despair; 

But Colin is only in jest. 

No death the deceiver designs. 

Let the maid that is ruin’d despair 
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For Colin but dies in his lines, 

And gives himself that modish air. 

Can shepherds bred far from the court. 

So wittily talk of their flame ? 

Ah ? Colin makes passion his sport; 
Beware of so fatal a game. 

My voice of no music can boast. 

Nor my person of ought that is fine ; 

But Colin may find to his cost, 

A face that is fairer than mine. 

Ah ! then I will break my lov’d crook, 

To thee I’ll bequeath all my sheep, 

And die in the mucli-favour’d brook, 
Where Colin does now sit and weep. 

Then mourn the sad fate that you gave, 

In sonnets so smooth and divine : 

Perhaps I may rise from my grave, 

To hear such soft music as thine. 

Of the violet, daisy, and rose, 

The hearts-ease, the lily, and pink, 

Let thy fingers a garland compose, 

And crown’d with the rivulet’s brink: 

How oft, my dear swain,-did I swear ? 
How much ray fond soul did admire, 

Thy verses, thy shape, and thy air, 
Though deck’d in thy rural attire. 

Your sheep-hook you rul’d with such art, 
That all your small subjects obey’d; 

And still you reign’d king of this heart, 
Whose passion you falsely upbraid. 

How often, my swain, have I said, 

That thy arms were a palace to me ? 

And how well I could live in a shed, 
Though adorn’d with nothing but thee ? 

Oh ! what are the sparks of the town, 
Though never so fine and so gay! 

I freely would leave beds of down, 

For thy breast and a bed of new hay. 

Then, Colin, return once again. 

Again make me happy in love ; 

Let me find thee a faithful true swain, 

And as constant a nymph I will prov* 

D 2 
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147. COME ALL YOU YOUNG LOVERS. 


Come all you young lovers who wan with despair, 
Compose idle sonnets, and sigh for the fair ; 

W ho puff up their pride by enhancing their charms, 
And tell them His heaven to lie in their arms; 

Be wise by example, take pattern from me; 

For let what will happen, by Jove I’ll be free. 

When I in the net by young Daphne was caught, 
I ly’d and I flatter’d, as custom had taught; 

I press’d her to bliss, which she granted full soon, 
But the date of my passion expir’d with the moon. 
She said she was ruin’d; I said it might be, 

I’m sorry, my dear; but by Jove, Sec, 

The next was young Phillis as bright as the morn : 
The ljve that I proffer’d she treated with scorn; 

I laugh’d at her folly, and told her my mind, 
That none can be handsome but such as are kind. 
Her pride and ill nature were lost upon me ; 

For, in spite of fair faces, by Jove, Sec, 

Let others call marriage the harbour of joys, 
Calm peace I delight in, and fly from all noise. 
Some chuse to be hamper’d, it is a strange rage, 
And like birds they sing best when confin’d in a 
cage: 

Confinement’s the devil; ’twas ne’er made forme; 
Let who will be bound slaves, by Jove, &c. 

Then let each brisk bumper run over the glass, 

In a toast to the young and the beautiful lass, 
Who yielding and easy, prescribes no dull rule, 
Nor thinks it a wonder a lover should cool; 

Let us bill like the sparrow, and rove like the bee; 
For in spite of grave lessons, by Jove I’ll be free. 

148. THE ANSWER. 

How dare you, bold Strephon, presume thus to 
prate, 

And to lash the fair sex at this monstrous rate, 
To boast of your freedom, since J tis not long ago 
Thai you were a slave to fair Chloelyou know r 


When the next arrow eomes, I wish’t be from me, 
Then I’d give you that answer, By Jove I’ll be free. 

You say, that young Daphne you brought to dis¬ 
grace ; 

I thank my kind stars, that is none of my case i 
I’ll take special care, Sir, of yielding too soon, 
Nor will I despair at the change of the moon; 

It ne’er was in your power yet to ruin me, 

So I tell you with courage, By Jove I’ll be free. 

The next was young Phillis, whom beauties adorn; 
She serv’d you but right, Sir, to treat you with 
scorn. [his pow’r, 

When the fox could not get the sweet grapes in 
He gave them a curse, and he said they were sour. 
So those nymphs that are wise, Sir, and wont 
ruin’d be, 

With spleen you despair of, yet cry, I’ll be free. 

Although you make sport, Sir, of the marriage 
state, 

Remember, proud Strephon, it may be your fate; 
In the height of your fever, your pains to assuage, 
When there’s no other way, you’ll be glad of a cage. 
When mirth, wine, and music no cordials can be, 
May the fair one then answer, By Jove I’ll be free. 

I wish that all women would follow my rule; 
Then soon, haughty Strephon, you’d look like a 
fool. 

When Cupid has shot with a w T ell-pointed dart f 
And made an impression upon your vain heart, 
When trembling and pale you approach the fair 
she, 

May she answer you coldly, By Jove I’ll be free. 

But give me the man that can love without feint, 
(For natural beauty is far before paint), 

Who thinks it a blessing to settle for life, 

And knows how to value a virtuous wife • 

With patience I’ll wait till I find the kind he, 
And then I’ll no longer desire to be fv*e. 
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149. THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 

There was a miller’s daughter 
Liv’d in a certain village, 

Who made a mighty slaughter: 

For I’d have you to know, 

Both friend and foe, 

The clown and the beau, 

She always laid low; 

And her portion, as I understand, 

Was three acres of land, 

Besides a mill, 

That never stood still, 

Some sheep and a cow, 

A harrow and a plough, 

And other things for tillage :— 

What d’ye think of my miller’s daughter ? 

This miller’s pretty daughter 
Was a damsel of such fame, sir, 

That knights and squires sought her : 

But they soon were told 
That some were too bold, 

And some too cold, 

Aud some too old; 

And she gave them to understand 
That, though they were grand, 

She’d never be sold ; 

For says Betty, says she, 

Since my virtue to me 
Is dearer than gold 

Let ’em go from whence they came, sir 
What d’ye think of my miller’s daughter? 

But when the miller’s daughter 
Saw Ned, the morris-dancer, 

His person quickly caught her; 

For who so clean 
Upon the green 
As Ned was seen, 

For her hi9 queen :— 

Then blythe as a king, 

His bells he’d ring * 

And dance and sing, 

Like? auy thing : — 
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Says he, 1 My life, 

‘ Woot be my wife ? 

A blush and yes was Betty’s answer : 
What d’ye think of my miller’s daughter ? 

DIBDIN 


150- THE FAIR THIEF. 

Before the urchin well could go, 

She stole the whiteness of the snow; 
And, more that whiteness to adorn, 

She stole the blushes of the morn; 

Stole all the sweetness aether sheds 
On primrose buds and vi’let beds. 

I tell with equal truth and grief, 

That Chloe is an arrant thief. 

Still to conceal her artful wiles, 

She stole the graces* silken smiles; 

She stole Aurora’s balmy breath, 

And pilfer’d orient pearl for teeth ; 

The cherry dipt in morning dew, 

Gave moisture to her lips and hue. 

I tell with equal truth, &c. 

These were her infant spoils, a store, 
Yet she in time still pilfer’d more. 

At twelve she stole from Cyprus’ Queen, 
Her air, and love-commanding mien ; 
Stole Juno’s dignity, and stole 
From Pallas, sense, to charm the souk 

Apollo’s wit was next her prey, 

And next the beam that lights the dayj 
She sung, amaz’d the Syrens heard, 

And, to assert their voice, appear’d; 
She play’d the muses from their hill 
Wonder’d who thus had stole their skill. 

Great love approv’d her crimes and art, 
And t’other day she stole my heart. 

If lovers, Cupid, are thy care, 

Exert your vengeance on this fair, 

To trial bring her stolen charms, 

And let her prison be my arms. 

I tell with equal truth, &c. 
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151. HERE LIES A PHILOSOPHER. 

Here lies a Philosopher, knowing and brave 
From whom madam nature ne’er hid the least 
wonder, 

Who looking to heaven, tumbled into his grave, 
And disdain’d that same earth that he rotting 
lies under. dibdin. 

152. >TWAS SUMMER. 

f Twas summer, and the day was fair, 
Resolv’d a while to fly from care, 

Beguiling thought, forgetting sorrow, 

I wander’d o’er the braes of Yarrow. 

Till then despising beauty’s pow’r, 

I kept my heart, my own secure ; 

But Cupid’s art did there deceive me, 

And Mary’s charms do now inslave me. 

Will cruel love no bribe receive! 

No ransom take for Mary's slave ? 

Her frowns of rest and hope deprive me ; 
Her lovely smiles like light revive me. 

No bondage may with mine compare, • • 
Since first I saw this charming fair ; 

This beauteous flow’r, this rose of Yarrow, 
In Nature’s gardens has no marrow. 

Had I of Heaven but one request, 

I’d ask to lie on Mary’s breast: 

There would I live or die with pleasure, 

Nor spare this world one moment’s leisure; 
Despising kings, and all that’s great, 

I’d smile at courts, and courtiers’ fate ; 

My joy complete, on such a marrow, 

I’d dwell with her and live on Yarrow. 

But though such bliss I ne’er should gain, 
Contented still I’ll wear my chain, 

In hopes my faithful heart may move her; 
For, leaving life, I’ll always love her. 

What doubts distract a lover’s mind ? 

That breast, all softness, must prove kind; 
And she shall yet become mv marrow, 

The lovely beauteous rose of Yarrow. 
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153. COME ALL YE GEM’MEN, 

Come all ye gem’men volunteers, 

Of glory who wou’d share, 

And leaving with your wives your fears, 
To the drum head repair ; 

Or to the noble Serjeant Pike, 

Come, come without delay ; 

You’ll enter into present pay, 

My lads the bargain strike. 

A golden guinea and a crown, 

Besides the lord knows what renown, 
His Majesty the donor? 

And if you die, 

Why then you lie 
Stretch’d on the bed of honour. 

Does any ’prentice work too hard; 

Fine clothes wou’d any wear; 

Wou’d any one his wife discard,—• 

To the drum head repair. 

Or to the, &c. 

Is your estate put out to nurse; 

Are you a cast-off heir ; 

Have you no money in your purse,— 

To the drum head repair. 

Or to the, &c. 

DIBDIN. 


154. WHEN LOVELY WOMAN. 

When lovely woman stoops to folly, 

And finds too late that men betray, 

What charm can sooth her melancholy ? 
What art can wash her guilt away ? 

The only way her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye. 

To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom, is—to die. 

GOLDS MIDI* 
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155. DAPHNIS STOOD PENSIVE. 

DayJinis stood pensive in the shade, ’ 

With arms across, and head reclin’d ; 

Pale looks accus’d the cruel maid, 

And sighs reliev’d his love sick mind. 

His tuneful pipe all broken lay, 

Looks, sighs, and actions seem’d to say, 

My Chloe is unkind. 

Why ring the woods with warbling throats? 

Ye larks, ye linnets, cease your strains; 

I faintly hear, in your soft notes, 

My Chloe’s voice, that wakes my pains. 

But why should you your songs forbear? 

Your mates delight your songs to hear, 

' But Chloe mine disdains. 

As thus he melancholy stood, 

Dejected, as the lonely dove, 

Sweet sounds broke gently through the wood. 
I feel a sound my heart-strings move— 

’Twas not the nightingale that sung; 

No, ’tis my Chloe’s sweeter tongue : 

Hark! hark! what says my love? 

How simple is the nymph, she cries, 

Who trifles with her lover’s pain ? 

Nature still speaks in women's eyes, 

Our artful lips are made to feign. 

Oh, Daphnisl Daphnis! ’twas my pride, 

’Twas not my heart thy love denied— 

Come back, dear youth, again. 

As ’tother day my hand he seiz’d, 

My blood with trickling motion flew, 

Sudden I put on looks displeas’d, 

And hasty from his hold withdrew. 

’Twas fear alone, thou simple swain ; 

Then hadst thou press’d my hand again, 

My heart had yielded too. 

•Tis true thy tuneful reed I blam’d, 

That swell’d thy lip and rosy cheek : 

Tlfink not thy skill in song defam’d, 

L Thy lip should other pleasures seek. 


Much, much thy music I approve, 

Yet break thy pipe, for more I love, 

Much more to hear thee speak. 

My heart forebodes that I’m betray’d, 
Daphnis, I fear, is ever gone! 

Last night with Delia’s dog he play’d— 
Love by such trifles first comes on. 

Now, now, dear shepherd, come away, 

My tongue would now my heart betray— 
Ah, Chloe! thou art won. 

The youth stept forth with hasty pace, 

And found where wishing Chloe lay: 
Shame sudden light’ned in her face,j 
Confus’d, she knew not what to say. 

At last, in broken words, she cried, 
To-morrow you in vain had tried, 

But I am lost to-day. 


y 156. THE SWEET ROSY MORN. 

The sweet rosy morn peeps over the hills, 

With blushes adorning the meadows and fields; 
The merry, merry, merry horn calls—Come 
come away! 

Awake from your slumbers, and hall the new <!»/# 
The merry, merry, &c. 

The stag, rous’d, before us away seems to fly* 

And pants to the chorus of hounds in full cry; 
Then follow, follow, follow the musical chace, 
Where pleasure and vigorous health you embrace* 
r Then follow, follow, See, 

The day’s spurt, when over, makes blood circle 

right? 

And gives the brisk lover fresh charms for tire 
night: 

Then let us now enjoy all we can while we may— 
Let love crown the night, as our sports crown tb 
day. 

Then let us, Sc c. 
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157. DEAR CHLOE. 

Dear Chios, while thus beyond measure 
You treat me with doubts and disdain, 

You rob all your youth of its pleasure, 

And hoard up an old age of pain. 

Your maxim, That love is still founded 
On charms that will quickly decay, 

You’ll find to be very ill grounded, 

N When once you its dictates obey. 

The love that from beauty is drawn, 

By kindness you ought to improve: 

Soft looks and gay smiles are the dawn. 
Fruition’s the sunshine of love. 

And though the bright beams of your eyes 
Were clouded, but now are so gay, 

And darkness obscure all the skies, 

We ne’er can forget it was day. 

Old Darby, with Joan by his side, 

You have often regarded with wonder: 

He's dropsical, she is dim-ey’d, 

Yet they’re ever uneasy asunder. 

Together they totter about, 

Or sit in the sun at the door; 

And at night when old Darby’s pot’s out, 
His Joan will not smoke a whiff more. 

No beauty, nor wit they possess. 

Their several failings to cover: 

Then what are the charms, can you guess* 
That makes them so fond of each other? 

’Tis the pleasing remembrance of youth, 
The endearments that youth did bestow, 

The thoughts of past pleasure and truth, 
The best of our blessings below. 

Those traces for ever will last, 

Nor sickness nor time can remove; 

For when youth and beauty are past, 

And age brings the winter of love, 

A friendship insensibly grows, 

By reviews of such raptures as these; 

The current of fondness still flows, 

Which decrepit old age cannot freeze. 


158. A COBBLER THERE WAS 

A Cobbler there was, and he liv'd in a stall, 
Which serv’d him for parlour, for kitchen, and 
hall; 

No coin in his pocket, nor care in his pate, 

No ambition had he, nor duns at his gate. 

Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


Contented he work’d, and he thought himself 
happy, 

If at night he could purchase a jug of brown 


nappy; 

How he’d laugh then, and whistle, and sing too, 
most sweet, 

Saying, just to a hair I have made both ends 
meet. 


But love, the disturber of high and of low. 

That shoots at the peasant as well as the bean; . 
He shot the poor cobbler quite through the heart; 
I wish he had hit some more ignoble part. 


It was from a cellar this archer did play, 

Where a buxom young damsel continually lay; 
Here eyes shone so bright, when she rose ev*ry 
day, 

That she shot the poor cobbler quite over the way 

He sung her love songs, as he sat at his work, 
But she was as hard as a Jew or a Turk; 
Whenever he spake, she would flounce and would 
fleer, 

Which put the poor cobbler quite into despair. 

He took up liis awl that he had in the world, 
And to make away with himself was resolv’d;' 
He pierc’d through his body, instead of the sole^ 
So the cobbler he died, and the bell it did toll. 

And now, in good will, I advise, as a friend, 

All cobblers take warning by this cobbler’s end; 
Keep your hearts out of love—-for we find, by 
what’s past, 

That love brings us all to an end at the last. 
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159. SWEET BIRD. 

Sweet bird that sliunn'st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy! 

Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy evening song. 

milton/ 


160. RESTRAIN’D FROM THE SIGHT. 

Restrain’d from the sight of my dear, 

No object with pleasure I see ; 

Though thousands around me appear, 

The world’s but a desert to me. 

Ev’ry morning her charms to survey, 

Sol's absence I’d gladly excuse ; 

’Tis her eyes that restore me the day, 

'Tis night when their lustre I lose. 

In vain are the verdures of spring, 

The fields dress’d so bloomingly gay, 

The birds that delightfully sing, 

Delight not when Celia's away. 

O ! give the dear nymph to my arms, 

And the seasons unheeded may roll; 

Her presence like midsummer warms, 

Her absence outfreezes the pole. 

Reclin’d by soft murmuring streams, 1 
I, weeping, disburthen my care ; 

I tell to the rocks my fond themes, 

Whose echoes but soothe my despair. 

Ye streams that soft murmuring flow, 
Convey to my love every tear; 

Ye rocks that resound with my woe, 
Repeat my complaints in her ear. 

O tell her, I languishing lie, 

In the midst of life’s vigorous bloom ; 

That ’tis only herself can supply 

The cure that retrieves from the tomb : 

And if the dear charmer shall deign 
To equal my amorous fire, 

That moment will ease all my pain, 

New life and new pleasure inspire. 


5 ; 

161. THE MOMENT AURORA. 

The moment Aurora peep’d into my room, 

I put on my clothes, and I call’d to my groom , 
And my head heavy still, from the fumes of last 
night, 

Took a bumper of brandy to set all things right. 
And now we were saddled, Fleet, Dapple, and 
Grey, [away 

Who seem’d longing to hear the glad sound, Hark 

Will Whistle by this had uncoupled his hounds, 
Whose ecstacy nothing could keep within bounds 
First forward came Jowler, then Scentwell, then 
Snare, 

Three better staunch harriers ne’er started a hare; 
Then Sweetlips, then Driver, then Staunch, and 
then Tray, 

All ready to open at—Hark, hark away. 

’Twas now by the clock about five in the morn, 
And we all gallop’d off to the sound of the horn ; 
Jack Gater, Bill Babler, and Dick at the gun. 
And by this time the merry Tom Fairplay made 
one, 

Who, while we were jogging on blithesome and gay, 
Sung a song, and the chorus was—Hark, hark 
away. 

And now Jemmy Lurcher had ev’ry bush beat, 
And no signs of Madam, or trace of her feet; 
Nay, we just had begun our hard fortunes to curse 
When all of a sudden out starts Mistress Puss 
Men, horses, and dogs, all the glad call obey, 
And echo was heard to cry—Hark, hark away. 

The chase was a fine one she took o'er the plain 
Which she doubled, and doubled, and doubled 
again; 

Till at last she to cover return’d out of breath. 
Where I and Will Whistle were in at the death ? 
Then in triumph for you I the hare did display, 
And cried, to the horns, my boys, Hark, Lark? 
away. dibdin. 

JO % 
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162. THE BLYTHEST BIRD. 

The blythest bird that sings in May, 

Was ne’er more blythe, was ne’er more gay 
Than I, ah well-a-day, than I, ah well-a-day. 
Ere Colin yet had learn'd to sigh, 

Or I to guess the reason why, 

Oh love, ah well-a-day, oh love, ah well-a-day. 

We kiss'd, we toy'd, but neither knew 
From whence these fond endearments grew, 
Till he &c. 

By time and other swains made wise, 

Began to talk of hearts and eyes, 

And love, &c. 

Kind nature now took Colin's part, 

My eyes inform’d against myjheart, 

My heart, &c. 

Straight glow’d with thrilling sympathy, 

And echo’d back each gentle sigh, 

Eaclfsigh, &c. 

Can love, alas ! by words be shown ? 

He ask’d a proof, a tender one, 

While I, See. 

In silence blush’d a fond reply, 

Canjshe, who truly loves, deny ? 

Ah no, &c. 


163. WOULD FATE TO ME. 

Would fate to me Belinda give, 

With her alone I’d cliuse to live j 
Variety I’d ne’er require, 

Nor a greater bliss desire. 

My charming nymph, if youcan find 
Amongst the race of human-kind, 

A man that loves you more than I, 

I’ll resign you, though I die. 

Let my Belinda fill my arms, 

With all her beauty, all her charms, 
With scorn and pity I’d look down 
On the glories of a crown. 


164. DIOGENES SURLY AND PROUD. 

Diogenes surly and proud, 

Who snarl’d at the Macedon youth, 
Delighted in wine that was good, 

Because in good wine there was truth : 
But growing as poor as a Job, 

Unable to purchase a flask, 

He chose for his mansion a tub, 

And liv’d by the scent of the cask. 

Heraclitus ne’er would deny 
A bumper to cherish his heart; 

And when he was maudlin would cry, 
Because he had emptied his quart. 
Though some are so foolish to think 
He wept at men’s follies and vice, 

*T\vas only his custom to drink, 

Till the liquor flow’d out of his eyes, 

Democritus always was glad 
To tipple, and cherish his soul; 

Would laugh like a man that was mad, 
When over a good flowing bowl. 

As long as his cellar was stor’d, 

The liquor he’d merrily quaff; 

And when he was drunk as a lord, 

At them that were sober he’d laugh. 

Wise Solon, who carefully gave 
Good laws unto Athens of old, 

And thought the rich Croesus a slave, 

Tho* a king, to his coffers of gold, 

He delighted in plentiful bowls; 

But, drinking, much talk would decline, 
Because ’twas the custom of fools, 

To prattle much over their wine. 

Old Socrates ne’er was content, 

Till a bottle had heighten’d his joy?, 

Who in’s cups to the oracle went. 

Or he ne’er had been counted so wise. 
Late hours lie most certainly lov’d ; 

Made wine the delight of his life, 

Or Xantippe would never have prov’d. 
Such a damnable scold of a wife. 
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Grave Senwa, fam’d for liis parts, 

Who tutor'd the bully of Rome, 

Grew wise o’er his cups and his quarts, 
Which he drank like a miser at home ; 
And to shew he lov’d wine that was good, 
To the last we may truly aver it, 

He tinctur’d his bath with his blood, 

So fancy’d he dy’d in his claret. 

Pythagoras did silence enjoin 

On his pupils who wisdom would seek, 
Because that he tippled good wine, 

Till himself was unable to speak : 

And when he was whimsical grown, 

With sipping his plentiful bowls, 

By the strength of the juice in his crown, 
He conceiv’d transmigration of souls. 

Copernicus too, like the rest, 

Believ’d there was wisdom in wine, 
And thought that a cup of the best 
Made reason the brighter to sliiue, 
With wine he replenish’d his veins, 

And made his philosophy reel; 

Then fancy’d the world like his brains, 
Turn’d round like a chariot-wheel. 

Aristotle, that master of arts, 

Had been but a dunce without wine, 
And what we ascribe to his parts, 

Is due to the juice of the vine. 

His belly, as most writers agree, 

Was big as a watering trough; 

He therefore leap’d into the sea, 

Because he’d have liquor enough. 

Old Plato was reckon’d divine, 

He fondly to wisdom was prone; 

But had it not been for good wine, 

His merits had never been known 
By wine we are generous made, 

It furnishes fancy with wings, 

Without it we ne’er should have had 
Philosophers, poets or kings. 


& 

165. WOU-D YE KNOW. 

Wou’d ye know where freedom dwells, 
Where jovial hearts carouse and sing,— 
Haunt these grots, explore these cells. 

Here ev’ry subject is a king: 

Sprightly mirth inhabits here, 

And joys that know no listless pause ; 

J?or how shou’d we dull sorrow fear, 

Who square our lives by pleasure’s laws ? 

What’s fortune!—Is it chance or worth ? 

Peasant and prince their race must run— 
Nor is there that poor spot on earth 
But’s cherish’d by the genial sun. 

PIBDIN* 

166. WHILST I GAZE ON CHLOE. 

Whilst I gaze on Chloe trembling, 

Straight her eyes my fate declare : 

When she smiles, I fear dissembling; 

When she frowns, I then despair. 

Jealous of some rival lover, 

If a waird’ring look she give: 

Fain I would resolve to leave her, 

But can sooner cease to live. 

Why should I conceal my passion, 

Or the torments I endure ? 

I will disclose my inclination ; 

Awful distance yields no cure. 

Sure it is not in her nature, 

To be cruel to a slave; 

She is too divine a creature. 

To destroy what she can save 

Happy’s he whose inclination 
Warms btit with a gentle heat. 

Never mounts to raging passion ; 

Love’s a torment if too great. 

When the storm is once blown over 
Soon the ocean quiet grows. 

But a constant faithful lover 
Seldom meets with true repose. 
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167. JOHN AND JEAN. 

Sing the loves of John and Jean, 

Sing the loves of Jean and John j 
John, for her, wou’d leave a queen, 

Jean, for him, the noblest don. 

She’s his queen, 

He’s her don; 

John loves Jean, 

And Jean loves John. 

Whate’er rejoices happy Jean, 

Is sure to burst the sides of John ; 

Does she, for grief, look thin and lean. 

He instantly is pale and wan : 

Thin and lean, 

« Pale and wan, 

John loves Jean, 

And Jean loves John. 

’Twas the lily hand of Jean 
Fill’d the glass of happy John ; 

And, heavens ! how joyful was she seen, 
When he was for a license gone t 
Joyful seen, 

They’ll dance anon, 

For John weds Jean, 

And Jean weds John. 

John has ta’en to wife his Jean, 

Jean’s become the spouse of John ; 

She no longer is his queen, 

He no longer is her don. 

No more queen, 

No more don; 

John hates Jean, 

And Jean hates John. 

Whatever *tis that pleases Jean, 

Is certain now to displease John; 

With scolding they’re grown thin and lean, 
With spleen and spite they’re pale and wan. 
Thin and lean, 

Pale and wan, 

John hates Jean, 

And Jean hates John. ^ 
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John prays heaven to take his Jean, 

Jean at the devil wishes John; 

He’ll dancing on her grave be seen, 

She’ll laugh when he is dead and gone. 
They’ll gay be seen, 

Dead and gone, 

For John hates Jean, 

And Jean hates John. 

DIBDIN. 

168. I KNOW WHERE THE WINGED. 

I know where the winged visions dwell 
That around the nightbed play, 

I know each herb and flowret’s bell, 

Where they hang their wings by day. 

Then hasten wo maid, 

To twdne our braid, 

To-morrow the dreams and flow ers will fade. 

The image of love that nightly flies, 

To visit the bashful maid, 

Steals from the Jessamine flow’r that sighs 
Its soul like her in the shade. 

The hope in dreams of a happier hour, 

That alights on misery’s brow, 

Springs out of the silvery almond flow’r, 

That blooms on a leafless brow. 

Then hasten, &c. 

The visions that oft to worldly eyes, 

The glitter of mines unfold, 

Inhabit the mountain herb that dyes, 

The tooth of the fawn-like gold. 

The phantom shapes—oh touch not them, 

That appal the murderer’s sight. 

Lurk in the fleshly mandrakes stem. 

That shrieks when torn at night. 

Then hasten, &c. 

The dream of the injur’d patient mind, 

- That smiles at the wrongs of men, 

Is found in the bruised and wounded rind, 

Of the cinnamon, sweetest then! 

Then hasten, &c. 

T moojre 
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169. THO’ LEIXLIP IS PROUD. 


rho’ Leixlip is proud of its close shady bowers, 
Its clear falling waters and murmuring cascades, 
Its groves of sweet myrtle, its beds of sweet 
flowr’s, 

Its neat dressing lads, and its sweet pretty 
maids; 

As each his own village will still think the most of, 
In praise of dear Carton I hope I’m not wrong, 
Dear Carton, containing what kingdoms may 
boast of, 

Tis Norah, dear Norah, the theme of my song. 

Be gentlemen fine with their spurs and nice 
boots on, 

Their horses to start on the Curragh Kildare, 
Or dance at a ball with their Sunday new suits on, 
Lac’d waistcoat, white gloves, and their nice 
powdered hair ; 

Poor Pat wdiile so bless’d in his mean humble 
station, 

For gold or for acres he never shall long ; 

One sweet smile can give him the wealth of a 
nation, 

From Norah, dear Norah, the theme of my song. 

WHY THE WORLD. 

Why the world are all thinking about it, 

And as for myself I can swear, 

Did I fancy that heaven were without it, 

I’d scarce feel a wish to go there. 

If Mahomet would but f eceive me, 

And paradise be as he paints, 

I’m greatly afraid, God forgive me, 

Pd worship the eyes of his saints. 

But why should I think of a trip, 

To the prophet’s seraglio above, 

When a kiss from my Phillida’s lip, 

Is my own little heaven of love ? 

Oh, Phillis, that kiss may be sweeter, 

Than ever by mortal was given ; 

Your lips, love, is only St. Peter, 

And but the key to your heaven. „ 


THE TABLE CLEAR’D. 

The table clear’d, the wine was brought, 
Says Dick to Tom, now that’s your sort, 
Come bring the gingling glasses ; 

Let love and fancy guess the rest, 

Come fill a bumper of the best, 

And toast our favourite lasses. 

Then here’s to smiling black-eyed Sue, 

The girl that’s made for me and you. 

The paragon of beauty : 

In her the graces all combine, 

A sparkling eye, a form divine, 

The gods have done their duty. 

Next then a glass to bonny Bess, 

A girl of spunk, we can’t do less, 

Than prize her as a treasure ; 

So here’s the wench with three times three, 
The lass well form’d for love and me, 

Ye bipeds what a treasure. 

Choice spirits own that this is life, 

Yet bless the sacred name of wife, 

If Joan, Kate, Nance or Molly ; 

Good wine inspires, do what we can, 

And teaches us to play the man, 

So drink and let's be jolly. 


THE LION. 

The lion to the toils pursu’d, 

In generous spirit unsubdu’d. 

At length will struggling die : 

So tho’ my heart insulted bleed, 

Indignant pride disdains to plead, 

And honour scorns reply. 

O’erpower’d, oppress’d, with branded name. 
My cheek may bear the blush of shame, 

My tortur’d heatt may sigh : 

But e'en till death shall end my pain, 

My lips shall close in proud disdain, 

And honour scorns reply. 
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170. HOW HAPPY A STATE. 

How happy a state does the miller possess, 

Who would be no greater, nor fears to be less ? 
On his mill and himself he depends for support, 
Which is better than servilely cringing at court. 
What though he all dusty and whiten’d does go, 
The more he’s bepowder’d, tire more like a beau ; 
A clown in his dress may be honester far, 

Than a courtier who struts in his garter and star. 

Though his hands are so daub’d, they’re not tit to 
be seen, 

The hands of his betters are not very clean; 

A palm more polite may as dirtily deal, 

Gold in handling will stick to the fingers like 
meal. 

What if then a pudding for dinner he lacks, 

He cribs, without scruple, from other men’s 
sacks; 

In this of right noble examples he brags, 

Who borrow as freely from other men’s bags. 

Or should he endeavour to heap an estate, 

In this too he mimicks the tools of the state, 
Whose aim is alone their coffers to fill. 

As all his concern’s to bring grist to his mill. 

He eats when he’s hungry, and he drinks when 
r he’s dry, 

And down, when he’s weary, contented does lie; 
Then rises up cheerful to work and to sing— 

If so happy a miller, who would be a king? 

171. ASK ME NOT HOW CALMLY I. 

Ask me not how calmly I 
All the cares of life defy; 

How I baffle human woes, 

Woman, woman, woman knows. 

You may live and laugh as I, 

You, like me, may cares defy; 

All the pangs the heart endures. 

Woman, woman, woman cures. 

Ask me not of empty toys, 

Fonts of arms and drunken jo^s 
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I have pleasures more divine, 

Woman, woman, woman’s mine. 

Raptures more than fools can know 
More than fortune can bestow, 

Flowing bowls, and conquer’d fields, 
Woman, woman, woman yields. 

Ask me not of woman’s arts, 

Broken vows, and faithless hearts ; 

Tell the wretch who pines and grieves, 
Woman, woman, woman lives. 

All delights the heart can know, 

More than folly can bestow, 

Wealth of worlds, and crowns of kings, 
Woman, woman, woman brings. 

172. THE ANSWER. 

Ask, thou silly dotard man, 

Whence our ruin first began? 

How our grief and deadly woe 
Did from woman, woman flow. 

We might live and happy be 
Could we shun this enemy ; 

All the pangs the heart e’er knew, 

From vain woman, woman grew. 

Ask what calm felicity 

Man enjoy’d; how blest was he, 

Nought could his repose invade, 

Till false woman she was made. 

Soon as she received her breath, 

Man was subject unto death. 

Other evils, to their shame, 

From deceitful woman came. 

Ask what ills befel old Troy, 

Which false Helen did destroy; 

Of the tender bridegrooms too. 

Which false women, women slew. 

How the brave Mark Antony 
Lost the world by faithless she. 

Ruin’d states, lost crowns and kings, 
*jrom vain woman, woman springs. 


THE VOCAL 
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173. PIBROCH OF DONNELL T)HU. 

Pibroch of Donnell Dhu, 

Pibroch of Donnell; 

Wake thy wild voice anew, 
Summon Clan Connell. 

Come away, come away, 

Hark to the summons; 

Come in your war array, 

Gentles and Commons. 

Come from deep glen’un 
From mountain so rocky; 

The war-pipe and pennon. 

Are at Inverlochy, 

Come every hill plaid, 

And true heart that wears one; 

Come every steel blade, 

And strong hand that bears one. 

Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
Leave nets and barges; 

Come with your lighting geer, 
Broad-swords and targes. 

Leave untended the herd, 

The flock without shelter. 

Leave the corpse uninterr’d, 

The bride at the altar. 

Come as the winds come, 

When forests are rended ; 

Come as the waves come, 

When navies are stranded. 

Faster come, faster come; 

Faster and faster; 

Chief vassal, page, and groom, 
Tenant and master. 

Fast they come, fast they come, 
Sec how they gather, 

Wide waves the eagle plume. 
Blended with heather. 
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Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 
Forward each man set; 

Pibroch of Donnell Dhu, 

Now for the onset. 

w. SCOTT. 

174. I LOST MY POOR MOTHER. 

I lost my poor mother 
When only a child ; 

And I fear’d such another, 

So gentle and mild, 

Was not to be found; 

But I saw my mistake; 

For scarce was she gone, 

But I prov’d I had mother and father in one: 
And though at this minute he makes my heart 
ache, *. [round. 

There’s not such another search all the world 

I’d reach’d my teens fairly, 

As blithe as a bee, 

His care, late and early, 

Being all to please me; 

No one thing above ground 
Was too good for his Rose; 

At wake, or at fair, [stare * 

I was drest out so gaily, Lord, people won’t! 
And I say it again, though he’s peevish, God 
knows, [round. 

There’s not such another, search all the world 

But love, who they tell us. 

Does many strange things, 

Makes all the world jealous, 

And mad—even kings 
They say he can wound./ 

This love is the sore 
Since Colin came here, 

This father so kind is a father severe : 

Yet still will I say, though he scolds more and 
more, [round. 

There’s not such another search all the world 

DIBDIN. 
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175. AS ON A SUMMER’S DAY. 


176. A WOLFWHO HAD BEEN A LAWYER. 


As on a summer’s day, 

In the greenwood shade I lay, 
The maid that I lov’d, 

As her fancy mov’d, 

Came walking forth that way. 

And as she passed by, 

With a scornful glance of her eye, 
What a shame, quoth she, 

For a swain must it be, 

Like a l*zy loon for to lie ? 

And dost thou nothing heed 
What Pan our God has decreed; 
What a prize to-day 
Shall be given away 
To the sweetest shepherd’s reed ? 

There’s not a single swain 
Of all this fruitful plain, 

But with hopes and fears, 

Now busily prepares 
The bonny boon to gain. 

Shall another maiden shine 
In brighter array than thine ? 

Up, up, dull swain, 

Tune thy pipe once again, 

And make the garland mine. 

Alas! my love, I cried, 

What avails this courtly pride? 
Since thy dear desert 
Is written in my heart, 

What is all the world beside ? 

To me thou art more gay 
In this homely russet gray, 

Than the nymphs of our green 
So trim and so sheen, 

Or the brightest queen of May. 
What tlio* my fortune frown, 

And deny thee a silken gown j 
My own dear maid, 

Be content with this shade, 
And a shepherd all thy owu. 


By roguery, ’tis true, 

I opulent grew. 

Just like any other professional sinner; 

An orphan, d’ye see, 

Would just wash down my tea, 

And a poor friendless widow would serve me for 
dinner. 

I was, to be sure, 

Of the helpless and poor 
A guardian appointed to manage the pelf; 

And I manag’d it well, 

But how—say you—tell ? 

Why I let them all starve, to take care of myself. 

With these tricks I went on, 

Till ’faith, sir, anon 

A parcel of stupid, mean-spirited souls, 

As they narrowly watch’d me, 

Soon at my tricks catch’d me, 

And, in their own words, haul’d me over the coals. 

In the pill’ry—that fate 
For rogues soon or late— 

I stood for the sport of a dissolute mob; 

Till my neck Master Ketch 
Was so eager to stretch, 

That I gave the thing up as a dangerous job. 

Now' a wolf, from their dams 
I steal plenty of lambs, 

Pamper’d high, and well fed—an insatiable glutton, 
In much the same sphere 
When a man, I move here ; 

Make and break law’s at pleasure, and kill nn 
own mutton. 

Then since, for their sport. 

No one here moves the court, 

Nor am I amenable to my employer, 

I shall ever prefer. 

With your leave, my good sir, 

The life of a wolf to the life of a lawyer. 

DTBDIN 


ROWE. 
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177. THE WESTERN SKY. 

The western sky was purpled o’er 
With every pleasing ray, 

And flocks reviving felt no more 
The sultry heat of day; 

When from a hazel’s artless bower 
Soft warbled Strephon’s tongue; 

He blest the scene, he blest the hour, 
While Nancy’s praise he sung. 

Let fops with fickle falsehood range 
The paths of wanton love, 

Whilst weeping maids lament their change, 
And sadden every grove ; 

But endless blessings crown the day 
I saw fair Esham’s dale : 

And every blessing find its way 
To Nancy of the vale. 

Twas from Avona’s bank, the maid 
Diffus’d her lovely beams; 

And every shining glance display’d 
The Naiad of the streams. 

Soft as the wild duck’s tender young, 

That float on Avon’s tide; 

Bright as the water lily sprung 
And glittering near its side. 

Fresh as the bordering flowers, her bloom, 
Her eye all mild to view; 

The little halcyon’s azure plume 
Was never half so blue. 

Her shape was like the reed, so sleek, 

So taper, straight, and fair ; 

Her dimpled smile, her blushing cheek, 
How charming sweet they were » 

Far in the winding vale retir’d 
This peerless bud I found. 

And shadowing rocks and woods conspir’d 
To fence her beauties round. 


That nature in so lone a dell 
Should form a nymph so sweet! 

Or fortune to her secret cell 
Conduct my wand’ring feet! 

Gay lordlings sought her for their bride, 
But she would ne’er incline; 

Prove to your equals true, she cry’d, 

As I will prove to mine. 

*Tis Strephon on the mountain’s brow 
Has won my right good will; 

To him I gave my plighted vow, 

With him I’ll climb the hill. 

Struck with her charms and gentle truth 
I clasp’d the constant fair ; 

To her alone I give my youth, 

And vow my future care. 

And when this vow shall faithless prove, 
Or I these charms forego, 

The stream that saw our tender love, 

That stream shall cease to flow. 

SIIENSTONE. 


178. I LOCK’D UP ALL MY TREASURE, 

I lock’d up all my treasure, 

1 journied many a mile ; 

And by my grief did measure 
The passing time the while. 

My business done and over 
I hasten’d back amain, 

Like an expecting lover, 

To view it once again. 

But this delight was stifled, 

As it began to dawn: 

I found the casket rifled, 

And all my treasure gone. 

Dip Dll* 
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213. OH, FATHER HAD A JOLLY KNACK. 

Oh, father had a jolly knack 
Of cooking- up an almanack $ 

He could tel!. 

Very well, 

Of eclipses and wars, 

Of Venus and Mars, 

When plots were prevented, 

Penny posts were invented. 

Of Rome’s dire reproaches. 

And the first hackney coaches. 

And he always foresaw 
There *d be frost or be thaw; 

Much sun or much sleet. 

Much rain or much heat; 

On the fourth or the seventh, 

The fifth or eleventh. 

The tenth or the fifteenth. 

The twentieth or sixteenth. 

But to guard against laughter. 

He wisely did guess, « 

There’d be more or less, 

Day before, or day after. 

Oh, father had a jolly knack 
Of cooking up an Almanack. 

He could tell. 

Very well. 

Of aches and of pains, 

In the loins and the reins. 

In the lips and the toes, 

In the back and the nose ; 

Of a red letter day, 

When school-boys might play ; 

When tempests would clatter. 

When earthquakes would shatter; 

When comets would run, 

And the world be undone. 

But yet still there was laughter 5 
For people would cry, 

Though he says we’re to die, 

It may be to day, or day after. 


Light and dark, high-wafer mark. 

Signs the skies in, southing rising, 

Verse terrific, hieroglyphic. 

Astronomical, all so comical. 

Oh, father had a jolly knack 
Of cooking up an Almanack. 

180. DEEP IlTralTFOUNTAIN. 

Deep in the fountain of this beating heart, 

Free as the vital streams from thence that flow. 
Dear as my Kfe with which I'd sooner part, 

Than to forget to thee the love, the gratitude 
I ewe. 

Unchanging with the varied change. 
Through coast or climate as we range. 
No, no, no, no, dear mother, no ! 

I’ll ne’er forget the love, the gratitude I owe. 

Blythe^as the rays that cheer the blushing morn. 

Puls’d in this heart, dear sister dost thou move. 
Blest with each charm that can thy sex adorn, 
Yet, sister, O dear sister, beware of love. 
Unchanging with the varied change. 
Through coast or climate as we range, 
Yes, yes, yes, yes, dear sister, yes ! 
Beware, beware of love ! 

181. THE HARP IN PLEASING STRAINS. 

The Harp in softly pleasing strains. 

Warbled one night of lovers' woe; 

May she who sung of others’ pains. 

Never those pains, that anguish know. 

Surely the maid my fate has wrought. 

Whose tresses boast the light of day ! 

Whose dimpled cheek a ray has wrought. 

To drive the deepest gloom away. 

May heaven preserve your gentle heart, 

From every sorrow mortals know; 

What joys the world can here impart. 

And what the next, may each bestow. 
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TO GIB WE STEERED. 

To Gib we steer'd, the gut had made, 

A floating castle hove in sight; 

Each tar no coward heart betray’d, 

For all were eager for the fight. 

Three glasses wanting one bare quarter, 

When close upon her side we stood ; 

And pour’d old Mars ’twixt wind and water, 
That made her gulph the briny flood. 

The battle now commenc’d, and borne 
With zealous ardour by each crew ; 

The decks bestrew’d with bodies shorn. 

And trickling gore of crimson hue. 

Hark ! hear the murmurs of the wounded. 
Death stares each hero in the face ; 

Where many noble hearts lie grounded. 

While others every post embrace. 

Tom at the gun with portfire stood, 

Quickly to fire the thund’ring piece, 

A ruthless ball dispers’d his blood, 

And laid the shattered tar in peace. 

His noble messmate Fred, of Dover, 

Dropt o'er his lifeless trunk a sigh. 

And when the bloody fight was over, 

A shower of crystal tears let fly. 

Each messenger of death flew fast, 

More dreadful still the conflict grew ; 

Hold! see—she sinks—down comes her mast 1 
A broadside from the hull anew. 

But 'twas our duty, be’t recounted, 

Tho’ blood immers’d our very knees, 

Those sons of envy have surmounted. 

What makes them worthy of the seas; 

The battle ceas’d ; to clean each deck, 

A shocking picture to review; 

in one short hour what a wreck. 

Of young—of old—of Britons too. 

Tom’s scatter’d members lain together. 

In a coarse shroud encompass’d, were 

Committed to the deep for ever. 

While Fred, was offring up a prayer. 
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GIVE ME THE RUBY GRAPE. 

Let lovers sing of roses sweet. 

Exclaims the toper gay, 

Such strains for maudlin fancies meet. 

Bear far from me away. 

My fancy manly strains would ape, 

A nobler theme proposes, 

Give, oh give me the ruby grape. 

And mingle it with roses. 

The glass enjoyed by reason’s plan. 

The sinking heart bears up ; 

Heaven gave the grape for health, but man 
Put poison in the cup ; 

And who would love’s chaste power escape. 
Which half our bliss composes ? 

Give then, give me the ruby grape. 

But mingle it with roses. 

THE BEAUTIFUL MAID. 

When absent from her my soul holds most dear. 
What a medley of passions invade; 

In this bosom what anguish, what hope, and 
what fear, 

I endure for my beautiful maid. 

In vain I seek pleasure to lighten my grief. 

Or seek the gay throng in the shade ; 

Nor retirement, nor solitude yields me relief. 
When away from my beautiful maid. 

FAIR ELLEN. 

Fair Ellen like a lilly grew, 

Was Beauty’s fav’rite flower, 

Till falsehood chang’d her lovely hue. 

She wither’d in an hour. 

Antonio in her virgin breast 
First rais’d her generous sigh ; 

His wish obtain’d, the lover blest. 

Then left the maid to die. 
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181 . AH WHY MUST WORDS. 

Ah why must words my flame reveal ? 
Why needs my Damon bid me tell. 
What all my actions prove? 

A blush whene'er I meet his eye, 
Whene’er I hear his name a sigh 
Betrays my secret love. 

In all their sports upon the plain 
Mine eyes still fix’d on him remain, 

And nira alone approve; 

The rest unheeded dance or play, 

From all he steals my praise away, 

And can he doubt my love ? 

Whene’er we meet, my looks confess 
The joys that all my soul possess. 

And every care remove; 

Still, still too short appears his stay, 
The moments fly too fast away, 

Too fast for my fond love. 

Does any speak in Damon’s praise, 

So pleas’d am I with all he says, 

I every word approve ; 

But is he blam’d, although in jest, 

I feel resentment fire my breast, 

Alas ! because I love. 

But ah ! what tortures tear my heart, 
When I suspect his looks impart 
The least desire to rove ; 

I hate the maid that gives me pain, 

Yet him to hate I strive in vain. 

For ah ! that hate is love. 

Then ask not words, but read mine eyes, 
Believe my blushes, trust my sighs, 

My passion these will prove ; 

Words oft deceive and spring from art, 
The true expressions of my heart 
fo Damon must be love. 


182. THE SIGNAL TO ENGAGE 

The signal to engage shall be 
A whistle and a hollow ; 

Be one and all but firm, like me, 

And conquest soon will follow. 

You Gunnel keep the helm in hand, 

Thus, thus, boys steady, steady, steady j 

Till right a-head you see the land, 

Then soon as we are ready, 

The signal, &c. 

Keep, boys, a good look out, d’ye hear, 
’Tis for old England's honour ; 

Just as you’ve brought your lower tier 
Broadside to bear upon her, 

The signal, &c. 

All hands then, lads, the ship to clear, 
Load all your guns and mortars; 

Silent as death th’ attack prepare, 

And, when you’re all at quarters 
The signal, Sec. 

DIBDIM 

183. WHILE ON THE COUCH. 

While on the couch of sickness, .eve, 

Each pain finds blest relief ; 

Since you prepare the feverish draught 
And dry my tears of grief. 

Oh, while thy lovely form, my Jane, 

Like willow o'er the rill, 

Bends o’er thy Henry’s wasting frame 
He feels, nor thinks he’s ill. 

Then cheer thee, love, I am not ill. 

Yes—yes—yet not so much ; 

And tho’ enfeebled every nerve, 

They’re kindled at thy touch. 
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AMERICA. 

Hail, great Republic of the world, 

, The rising empire of the West; 

Where fam’d Columbus’ mighty mind inspir’d, 
Gare tortur’d Europe scenes of rest! 

chorus. 

Be thou for ever great, for ever great and free, 
The land of love and liberty. 

Beneath thy spreading mantle vine. 

Beside thy flow’ry groves and springs. 

And on thy lofty, thy lofty mountains’ brow, 

May all thy sons and fair ones sing. 

Be thou for ever great, &c. 

From thee may hated Discord fly, 

With all her dark and dreary train ; 

And whilst thy mighty, thy mighty waters roll, 
May heart-endearing concord reign. 

Be thou for ever great, &c. 

Far as the vast Atlantic pours 
Its loaded wave to human sight, 

There may thy starry, thy starry standard shine, 
The constellation of thy rights. 

Be thou for ever great, &c. 

Let Laureats sing their birth-day odes, 

Or how that death, like thunders, hurl’d 

Tis our’s the charter, the charter our’s alone. 

To sing the birth-day of a world. 

Be thou for ever great, &c. 

May ages as they rise proclaim 
The glories of thy natal day ; 

And restless Europe, from thy example learn, 

To live, to rule, and to obey. 

Be thou for ever great, &c. 

T. Paine. 


AT BEAUTY’S SHRINE. 

At beauty’s shrine I long have bow’d. 

At each new face my heart has glow’d. 

With something like a passion,- 
Rm dull insipid joys I found. 

The bliss no genuine raptures crown’d. 

The fair love but from fashicn. 

Inconstant I of course became, 

No care kept up the lambent flame. 

Which thus unheeded died; 

To whim was sacrificed each grace. 

To vanity each pleasing face. 

And love too oft to pride. 

At length I fair Eliza saw, 

Whose beauties fire, whose virtues awe 
I gaz’d, admir’d, and lov’d; 

Her sweet attention soothes his care. 

Nought can our mutual bliss impair. 

Time has our flame improv’d. 

SWEET SEDUCER. 

Sweet seducer blandly smiling, 

Charming still and still beguiling 
Oft 1 swore to love thee never, 

Yet I love thee more than ever. 

Why that little wanton blushing. 

Glancing eye and bosom flushing? 

Flushing warm, and wily glancing. 

All is lovely, all entrancing 1 

Turn away those lips of blisses, 

I am poison’d by thy kisses 
Yet again, ah turn them to me. 

Ruin’s sweet when they undo me ! 

Oh, be less, be less enchanting, 

Let some little grace be wanting. 

Let my eyes, when I'm expiring, 

Gaze awhile, without admiring. 

T. Mooax. 
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THE WITHER’D ROSE. 

O why did thy soft blushing beauty, sweet rose. 
Near the heart of my love that wont to repose, 
Allure from her anguish the soul-speaking tear, 
As fondly I gaz’d on the cheek of my dear ? 

A half-swelling sigh from her bosom had flown; 
The truant too welcome escap’d from my own; 

Or was it, O say, that they vow’d ne’er to sever, 
Two hearts that could hold sweet communion for 
ever ? 

Or was it like thee that her beauties must fade. 
And those heav’n-beaming eyes in cold death be 
laid, [form. 

That the smile of her lip, and the grace of her 
Must wither like thee in the rude winter storm ? 

STEWART. 

OH WHEN I BREATH’D A LAST ADIEU. 
Oh when I breath’d a last adieu 
To Erin’s vales and mountains blue; 

W r here nurs’d by hope my moments flew. 

In life’s unclouded spring. 

Tho’ on the breezy deck reclin’d, 

I listen'd to the rising wind, 

What fetters could restrain the mind, 

That rov’d on Fancy’s wing. 

She bore me to the woodbine bower, 

Where oft 1 pass’d the twilight hour. 

When first I felt Love’s thrilling power. 

From Kathleen’s beaming eye; 

Again I watch’d her flushing breast. 

Her honey’d lip again was prest, 

Again by sweet confessions blest, 

I drank each melting sigh. 

Dost thou, Kathleen, my loss deplore, 

And lone on Erin’s em’rald shore. 

In memory trace the love I bore. 

On all our transports dwell ? 

Can I forget the fatal day 

That call’d me from thy arms away, 

When nought was left m&Lut to 
Farewell, my love,—farewell l 


FLY SWIFTLY YE MOMENTS. 

Fly swiftly, ye moments, 

Till Comus receive 

The nameless soft transports 

That beauty can give; 

The Bowl’s frolic joys. 

Let him teach her to prove. 

And she in return. 

Yield soft transports of love. 

Without love and wine. 

Wit and beauty are vain; 

All grandeur’s insipid. 

And riches a pain; 

The most splendid palace 
Grows dim as the grave; 

Love and wine, give, ye Gods, 

Or take back what ye gave. 

I SAW THY FORM. 

I saw thy form in youthful prime. 

Nor thought that pale decay 

Would steal before the steps of time. 

And waste its bloom away, Mary! 

Yet still thy features wore that light. 
Which fleets not with the breath ; 

And life ne’er look’d more purely bright 
Than in thy smile of death, Mary ! 

As streams that run o’er golden mines. 
With modest murmur glide ; 

Nor seem to know the wealth that shines 
Within their gentle tide, Mary ! 

So veil’d beneath, in simple guise. 

Thy radiant genius shone; 

And that which charm’d all other eyes. 
Seem’d worthless in thine own, Mary! 

If souls could always dwell above. 

Thou ne’er had’st left thy sphere $ 

Or could we keep the souls we love, 

We ne’er had lost thee here, Mary f 

Though many a gifted mind we meet, 

I ftough fairest forms we see ; 

To live with them is far less sweet. 

Than to remember thee, Mary 1 
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184. CAN OF GROG. 

While up the shrouds the sailor goes, 

Or ventures on the yard ; 

The landsman who no better knows, 

Believes his lot is hard. 

But Jack with smiles each danger meets, 

Casts anchor, heaves the log, 

Trims all the sails, belays the sheets, 

And drinks his can of grog. 

When mountains high the waves that swell 
The vessel rudely bear, 

Now sinking in a hollow dell, 

Now quiv’ring in the air : 

Bold Jack, &c. 

When waves 'gainst rocks and quicksands roar, 
You ne’er hear him repine ; 

Freezing near Greenland’s icy shore, 

Or burning near the line, 

Bold Jack, &e. 

If to engage they give the word 
To quarters all repair; 

While splinter’d masts go by the board, 

And shot sing through the air. 

Bold Jack, &c. 

DIBDIN. 


185. WHEN FIRST I SAW THEE. 

When first I saw thee graceful move 
Ah me, what meant my throbbing breast P 
Say, soft confusion, art thou love? 

If love thou art, then farewell rest! 

Since doom’d I am to love thee, fair, 

Tho hopeless of a warm return, 

Yet kill me not with cold despair, 

But let me live, and let me burn. 

With gentle'smiles assuage the pain 
Those gentle smiles did first create ; 

And, tho’ you cannot love again, 

In pity, oh! forbear to hate. 


186. VULCAN, CONTRIVE. 

Vulcan, contrive me such a cup 
As Nestor us’d of old; 

Shew all thy skill to trim it up, 

Damask it round with gold. 

Make it so large, that fill’d with sack 
Up to the swelling brim, 

Vast toasts on the delicious lake, 

Like ships at sea may swim. 

Engrave no battle on his cheek, 

With war I’ve nought to do ; 

I’m none of those that took Maestricht, 
Nor Yarmouth leaguer knew. 

Let it no names of planets tell, 

Fix’d stars or constellations ; 

For 1 am not Sir Sidrophel, 

Nor none of his relations. 

But carve thereon a spreading vine; 

Then add two lovely boys . 

Their limbs in am’rous folds entwine. 

The type of future joys. 

Cupid and Bacchus my saints are, 

May drink and love still reign; 

With wine I wash away my care, 

And then to love again. 

ROCHESTER. 


187. LOVELY NYMPH. 

Lovely nymph, assuage my anguish, 

At your feet a tender swain, 

Prays you will not let him languish, 

One kind look would ease his pain. 
Did you know the lad who courts you. 

He not long needs 6ue in vain; 

Prince of song, of sports of dance—-you 
Scarce will meet his like again. 

O’HARA. 
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188 . FROM CHINDARA’S WARBLING. 

From Chindara’s warbling fount I come 
Call’d by that moonlight garland’s spell: 
From Chindara’s fount my fairy home, 

Where in music morn and night I dwell, 
Where lutes in the air are heard about, 

And voices are singing the whole day long ; 
And every sigh the heart breathes out, 

Is turned as it leaves the lips to song. 

Hither I come, 

From my fairy home 
And if there’s a magic in music’s strain, 

I swear by the breath 
Of that moonlight wreath, 

Thy lover shall sigh at thy feet again. 

For miue is the lay that lightly floats, 

And mine are the murmuring dying notes, 

That fall as soft as snow on the sea, 

And melt in the heart as instantly. 

And the passionate strain that deeply going. 
Ref nes the bosom it trembles through ; 

As the musk wind over the water blowing, 
Ruffles the wave but sweetens it too. 

Mine is the charm whose mystic sway, 

The spirits of past delight obey, 

Let but the tuneful talisman sound, 

And they come like Genii, hovering round. 

And mine is the gentle sound that bears 
From soul to soul the wishes of love, 

As a bird that wafts thro’ genial airs, 

The cinnamon seed from grove to grove. 

•Tis I that mingle in one sweet measure, 

The past, the present, and future of pleasure, 
When memory links the tone that is gone 
With the blissful tone that’s still in the ear, 
And hope from a heavenly note flies on, 

To a note more heavenly still that is near. 

The warrior’s heart when touch’d by me, 

Can as downy soft and yielding be, 

As his own white plume that high amid death, 
Thro’ the field has shone tho’ it moves vr* K a 
breath. 


And oh how the eyes of beauty glisten, 
When music has reach’d her inward soul, 
Like the silent stars that wink and listen, 
While heaven’s eternal melodies roll. 

So hither I come. 

From my fairy home, 

And if there’s a magic in music’s strain, 

I swear by the breath 
Of this moonlight wreath, 

Thy lover shall sigh at thy feet again. 

T. MOOllK, 


189 . BROTHER SOLDIERS. 

Brother soldiers, why cast down? 

Never, boys, be melancholy : 

You say our lives are not our own, 

But therefore should we^not be jolly? 

This poor tenement, at best. 

Depends on fickle chance : mean while, 
Drink, laugh, and sing; and for the rest, 
We’ll boldly brave each rude campaign; 
Secure, if we return again. 

Our pretty landlady shall smile. 

Fortune her life and your’s commands; 

And this moment, shou’d^it please her 
To require it at your hands, 

You can but die,—and so did Caesar. 

Our span, though long, were little worth, 
Did we not time w r ith joy beguile : 
Laugh then the while you stay on earth, 
And boldly brave, &c. 

Life’s a debt we all must pay, 

’Tis so much pleasure which we borrow y 
Nor heed, if on a distant day 
It is demanded, or to-morrow. 

The bottle says we’re tardy grown, . 

Do not the time and liquor spoil; 

Laugh out the little life you own, 

And boldly brave, 
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190. YE GODS, YOU GAVE. 

Ye gods, you gave to ine a wife. 

Out of your grace and favour 
To be the comfort of iny Jife, 

And I was glad to have her. 

But if your providence divine 
For greater bliss design her, 

T’ obey your will, at any time, 

Fra ready to resign her. covffk. 

191. THE VICAR OF BRAY. 

In good King Charles’s golden days. 

When loyalty had no harm in’t, 

A zealous high churchman I was, 

And so I got preferment. 

To teach my flock I n6ver miss’d. 

Kings are by God appointed. 

And those are damn’d that do resist, 

And touch the Lord’s anointed. 

And this is law, I will maintain, 

Until my dying day, Sir, 

That whatsoever king shall reign, 

I will be Vicar of Bray, Sir. 

When Royal James obtain’d the throne. 

And Pop’ry came in fashion, 

The penal laws I hooted down, 

And read the declaration. 

The church of Rome I found would fit 
Full well my constitution; 

And had become a Jesuit, 

But for the Revolution. 

When William was our king declar’d,. 

To ease the nation’s grievance, 

With this new wind about I steer’d, 

And swore to him allegiance. 

Old principles I did revoke. 

Set conscience at a distance; 

Passive obedience was a joke, 

And so was non-resisU* «e. 
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When gracious Anne became our queen, 

The church of England’s glory, 

Another face of things was seen. 

And I became a Tory. 

Occasional conformists base 
I damn’d their moderation. 

And thought the church in danger was 
By such prevarication. 

When George in pudding-time came o’er, 

And moderate men look’d big, Sir, 

I turn’d a cat in pan once more, 

And then became a Whig, Sir. 

And so preferment 1 procur’d, 

By our own faith’s defender, 

And always every day abjur’d 
The Pope and the Pretender. 

The illustrious house of Hanover, 

And Protestant succession, 

To^these I do allegiance swear. 

While they can keep possession. 

For, by my faith and loyalty, 

I never more will faulter, 

And George my lawful king shall be. 

Until the times shall alter. 

And this is law, I will maintain, 

.XUntil my dying day, Sir, 

That whatsoever king shall reign, 

I will be Vicar of Bray, Sir. 

192. LET PEI^FiTfaIR AMYNTA. 
Let perjur’d fair Amynta know 
What for her sake I undergo ; 

Tell her, for her how I sustain 
A ling’ring fever’s wasting pain; 

Tell her the torments I endure. 

Which only only, she can cure. 

But oh ! she scorns to hear or see 
The wretch that lies so low as me; 

Her sudden greatness turns her brain, 

And Slrephonhopes, alas ! in vain; 

For ne’er ’twasfound, tho’ often try’d. 

That pity ever dwelt with pride. 

K 


PRIOR. 
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193. OLD CICELY. 

My cottage is fall’n to deeay, 

The tempest blows cold on my head; 

Through the ruin the rains find their way. 

And trickle cold tears on my bed. 

I sigh from the night to the morn 
For, alas! I am old and forlorn! 

My garden is cover’d with weeds, 

Once so trim and so usefully neat; 

There the toad on the aconite feeds. 

From a hole in the rotten old seat.—I sigh, &c. 

With murmurs so sweet on its wav, 

No longer the rivulet roves. 

That made all the meadows so gay, 

And purl’d in the day of our loves. 

The elm that once shaded our door, 

And flourish’d and smil’d at the blast, 

Now a sapless old trunk, and no more 
Brings to mem’ry my youth that is past. 

To sparrows that chirp’d on the spray, 

Droop their wings, the poor imps, and are dumb, 

No more they come flult’ring away, 

To beg of my bounty a crumb. 

No more to my labours I rise, 

And work on the hill and the plain; 

Morn blushes in vain on the skies. 

And the sun gilds my cottage in vain. 

Like a spectre I wander at night,' 

And fear not the horrors of shade ; 

For what can old Cicety affright, 

Who sighs for the shroud and the spade ? 

Whenever I hear the lorn knell. 

All solemn for one that is gone, 

I wish to bid life a farewell, 

And grieve that it is not my own. 

Forsaken I sit, with a sigh. 

On the crazy old bench at the door, 

And oft in my sorrows I cry, 

“ Thou wilt bear thy poor master no more l” 


Good Corin is laid in the ground, 

To Cicely once tender and kind ; 

The graves, loo, 1113 ' children surround— 

The 3 r are gone, and have left me behind. 

With life while this bosom shall beat, 

Their mem’ries shall ever be dear— 

Their names I will often repeat, 

And crawl to their turf with a tear. 

And yet to their graves when I go, 

In sorrow and silence alone, 

A comforf I feel in my woe. 

As I read their sweet praise on the stone. 

wo LOOT. 


194. PRAY GOODY. 

Pray Goody, please to moderate the rancour of your 
tongue. 

Why flash those sparks of fury from your eyes; 

Remember when the judgment’s weak, the prejudice 
is strong, 

A stranger why will you despise? 

Pty me, try me, 

Prove ere you deny ine, 

If you oast me off* you blast me, never more to 
rise! 

Pray Goody, &c. o’haka. 


195. WINE DOES WONDERS. 

Wine does wonders every day. 

Makes the heavy light and gay , 
Throws off* all tlieir melancholy ; 

Makes the wisest go astray, 

And the busy toy and play, 

And the poor and needy jolly. 

Wine makes trembling cowards bold. 
Men in years forget they’re old; 
Women leave their coy disdaining, 

W'bo till then were shy and cold ; 
Makes a niggard slight his gold. 

And the foppish entertaining. 
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196. WHICH IS THE MAN ? 

Two youths for iny love are contending in vain: 

For, do all they can, 

Their suffYing-s I rally, and laugh at their pain: 

Which, which is the inan 

That deserves me the most ? Let me ask of mv 
heart:— J 

Is it Robin, who smirks, and who dresses so smart? 

Or Tom, honest Tom who makes plainness his plan ? 

Which, which is the man? 

Indeed to he prudent and do what I ought, 

Ido what I can : 

Yet surely pappa and mamma are in fault ; 

To a different man 

They, each, have advised me to yield up my heart : 
Mamina praises Robin, who dresses so smart; 

Papa, honest Tom, who makes plainness liis’plan : 
Which, which is the man ? 

Be kind, then, my heart, and but point out the youth 
I’ll do what I can 

His love to return, and return it with truth : 

Which, which is the man ? 

Be kind to my wishes, and point out my heart: 

Is it Robin, who smirks and who dresses so smart ? 

Or Tom, honest Tom who makes plainness hi* plan ? 
Which, which is the man ? 


197. LEAVE OFF YOUR FOOLL&W. 
Leave off your foolish prating. 

Talk no more of Whig and Tory, 

But drink your glass, round let it pass, 
The bottle stands before ye. 

Fill it up to the top, 

Let the night with mirth be crown’d ; 

Drink about, see it out, 

Love and friendship still go round. 

If claret be a blessing, 

This night devote to pleasure: 

Let worldly cares, and state affairs. 

Bo thought on at most leisure. 

Fill it up to the top, &c. 
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If any is so zealous, 

To be a party minion, 

Let him drink like me, we’ll goon agree, 
And be of one opinion. 

Fill your glass, name your lass. 

See her health go swiftly round ; 
Drink about, see it out, 

Let the night with mirth be crown’d. 


193. SAY, MYRA. 

Say, Myra, why is gentle love 
A stranger to that mind. 

Which pity and esteem can move ; 

Which can be just and kind ? 

It is because you fear to share 
The ills that love molest; 

The jealous doubt, the tender care, 

That rack the am’rous breast ? 

Alas! by some degree of woe 
We every bliss must gain : 

The heart can ne’er a transport know, 

That never feels a pain. i.yttletox, 


199. THOU HAST SWORN BY THY GOD. 
Thou hast sworn by thy God, my Jeanic, 

By that pretty while hand o’ thine, 

And by a’ the lowing stars in Heaven, 

That thou wad ay be mine! 

And I hae sworn by my God, my Jeanie, 

And by that kind heart o’ thine, 

By a* the stars sown thick owre heaven 
That thou shalt ay be mine ! 

Then foul fa’ the hands that wad loose sic bands. 
An’ the heart that wad part sic love; 

But there’s nae hand can loose my band, 

Bu *lie finger o’ God above. 

Tho’the wee, wee cot maun be my bield. 

An ym laithing e’er sae mean, 

I wad me up rich i’ the faulds © rove, 

Heaven’s arpffu’ o’ my Joan f 

£9 -- 
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Her white arm wad be a pillow for me, 

Fu’ safter than the down. 

And lave wad winnow owre us his kind, kind, wings 
An’ sweetly I’d sleep an’ soun\ 

Come here to me, thou lass o’ my luve, 

Come here and kneel wi’ me, 

The morn is fu’ o’ the presence o’ my God, 

An’ I canna pray but thee. 

The morn-wind is sweet’mang the beds o’ new flowers, 
The wee birds sing kindlie an’ hie, 

Our gude-man leans owre his Kale-yard dyke, 

An’ a blythe auld bod)’ is he. 

The Btuk maun be laen whan the carle comes hnme, 
With the holie psalmodie. 

And thon maun speak o’ me to thy God, 

And I will speak o’ thee I Cunningham. 

200. COME HERE, FOND YOUTH. 

Come here, fond youth, whoe’er thou be 
That boasts to love as well as me, 

And if thy breast have felt so wide a wound. 

Come hither and thy flame approve; 

I’ll teach thee what it is to love. 

And by what marks true passion may be found. 

It is to be all bath’d in tears, 

To live upon a smile for years, 

To lie whole ages at a beauty’s feet; 

To kneel, to languish and implore, 

And still tho’ she disdain, adore; 

It is to do all this and think thy sufferings sweet. 

It is to gaze upon her eyes 
With eager joy and fond surprise. 

Yet temper’d with such chaste and awful fear 
As wretches feel who wait their doom ; 

Nor must one ruder thought presume 
Tho’ but in whispers breath’d to meet her ear. 

It is to hope, tho’ hope were lost, 

Tho’ heaven and earth thy passion crost; 

Tho’ she were bright, as sainted queens above, 

And thou the least and meanest swain 
That folds his flock upon the plain, 

Yet if thou dar’st not hope, thou dost not love. 


It is to quench thy joy in tears, 

To nurse strange doubts and groundless fears; 
If pangs of jealousy thou hast not prov’d, 

Tho’ she were fonder and more true 
Than any nvmph old. poets drew. 

Oh never dream again that thou hast lov’d. 

If when the darling maid is gone, 

* Thou dost not seek to be alone, 

Wrapt in a pleasing trance of tender woe ; 

And muse, and fold thy languid arms, 

Feeding thy fancy on her charms, 

Thou dost not love, for love is nourish’d so. 

Tf any hopes thy bosom share 

But those which love has planted there. 

Or any cares but his thy breast enthral, 

Thou never yet his power hast known ; 

Love sits on a despotic throne, 

And reigns a tyrant if he reigns at all. 

Now if thou art so lost a thing, 

Here all thy tender sorrows bring, 

And prove whose patience longest can endure; 
We’ll strive whose fancy shall be lost 
In dreams of fondest passion most, 

For if thou thus hast lov’d, oh ! never hope a cure. 

barbauld. 

HOW IMPERFECT IS EXPRESSION. 

How imperfect is expression, 

Some emotions to impart, 

Wliqn we mean a soft confession, ' 

And yet seek to hide the heart. 

When our bosoms all complying. 

With delicious tumults swell 
And beat, what broken, faltring:, dying 
Language would, but cannot oil. 

Deep confusion’s rosy terror, 

Quite expressive paints my cheek. 

Ask no more, behold your error. 

Blushes eloquently speak. 


What 
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What tho’ silent is my anguish. 

Or breath’d only to the air, 

Mark my eyes and as they languish, 
Read what your’s have written there. 

O that you could once conceive me. 
Once my soul’s strong feelings view. 
Love has naught more <ond believe ine, 
Friendship nothing half so true. 

From you, I am wild, despairing. 

With you speechless as I touch, 

This is all that bears declaring, 

And, perhaps, declares too much. 


201. IN APRIL, WHEN PRIMROSES. 

In April, when primroses paint the sweet plain. 

And summer approaching rejoicelh the swain, 

The yellow-hair’d laddie would oftentimes go 
To wilds and deep glens, where the hawthorn-trees 
grow. 

There, under the shade of an old sacred thorn. 

With freedom he sang his loves ev’ning and morn ; 
He sang with so soft and enchanting a sound 
That sylvans and fairies unseen danc’d aroundr> 

The Shepherd thus sung, Though young Madie be fair, 
Her beauty is dash’d with a scornfu’ proud air. 

But Susie is handsome, and sweetly can sing. 

Her breath’s like the breezes perfumed in the spring. 

That Madie, in all the gay bloom of her youth 
Like the moon was inconstant, and never spoke truth: 
But Susie is faithful, good humour’d and free, 

And fair as the goddess who sprung from the sea. 

That mamma’s fine daughter, with all her great dower, 
Was awkwardly airy, and frequently sour : 

Then sighing, he wish’d, would parents agree. 

The witty sweet Susie his mistress should be. 


202. MY CHLOE IS THE SNOW DROP. 

My Chloe is the snow-drop fair. 

Curling endive is her hair ; 

The fragrant jess’mine is her breath 
White kidney-beans her even teeth; 

Two daisies are her shining eyes, 

Her breasts like swelling mushrooms rise • 
Her waist the tall and upright fir— ' 
But ah ! her heart is cucumber. 


203. RULE BRITANNIA. 

When Britain first at heavn’s command 
Arose from out the azure main. 

This was the charter of the land, 

And guardian angels sung the strain. 

Rule, Britannia, Britannia rule the wauea- 
Britons never will be slaves. 

The nations, not so bless’d as thee, 

Must in their turns to tyrants fall : 

While thou shalt flourish great and free. 

The dread and envy of them all. 

Rule Britannia, &c. 

Still more majestic shalt thou rise. 

More dreadful from each foreign stroke. 

As the loud blast, that tears the skies, 

Serves but to root thy native oak. 

Thee, haughty tyrants ne’er shall tame , 

All their attempts to bend thee down. 

Will but arouse thy generous flame. 

But work their woe, and thy renown. 

To thee belongs the rural reign, 

Thy cities shall with commerce shine; 

All thine shall be the subject main, 

And cv’ry shore it circles thine. 
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The muses still with freedom found, 

Shall to thy happy coast repair:* 

Bless’d isle! with beauty matchless crown’d. 

And manly hearts to guard the fair. 

Rule Britannia, &c. 

Thomson. 



204. FREEDOM IS A REAL TREASURE, 
Freedom is a real treasure. 

Love a dream all false and vain: 

Short, uncertain is the pleasure 
Sure and lasting is the pain. 

A sincere and tender passion 
Some ill planet over-rules; 

Ah, how blind is inclination ! 

Fate and wo^nen doat on fools. wolesley. 


205. OF ALL THE THINGS. 

Of all lhe things beneath the sun, 

To love’s the greatest curse : 

If one’s denied, then lie’s undone— 

If not, ’tis ten times worse. 

Poor Adam, by his wife, ’tis known. 

Was trick’d some years ago; 

But Adam was not trick’d alone. 

For all his sons are so. 

Lovers the strangest fools are made, 

l,ie ^ \ ]lcir n y ra P ,ls pursue, 

Which they will ne’er believe till wed. 
But then, alas! ’ tis true. 

They beg they pray, a^d they adore. 

Till wearied out of life; 

And pray, what’s all this trouble for? 
Why truly for a wife. 

How odd a thing’s a whining sot. 

Who sighs in greates neeo 

For that wmcn. soon as ever * 0 t 
Does make him sigh inaee<T. 
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Each maid’s an angel whilst she’s woo’d, 
But when the wooing’s done. 

The wife, instead of flesh and blood. 
Proves nothing but a bone. 

Ills, more or less, in liumanlife. 

No mortal man can shun; 

But when a man has got a wife, 

He has them all in one. 

• The liver of Prometheus 
A gnawing vulture fed : 

A fable, that the thing was thus, 

The poor old man was wed. 

A wife, all men of learning know, 

Was Tantaluses corse, 

The apples which did tempt him so. 
Were nought but a divorce. 

Let no fool dream, that to his share 
A better wife will fall ; 

They are all the same, faith to a hair, 

For they are women all. 

When first the senseless empty nokes. 
With wooing does begin. 

Far better he might beg the stocks. 

That they would let him in. 

Yet for a lover we may say. 

He wears no cheating phiz; 

Though other looks do oft betray. 

He looks like what he is. 

More joys a glass of wine does give, 
(Wife take him that gainsays) 

Than all the wenches sprung from Eve 
E’er gave in all their days. 

But come, to lovers here’s a glass_ 

God wot they need no curse; 

Each wishes he may wed his lass. 

No soul can wish him worse. 


206 THIS COLD FLINTY HEART 

Th. flintv heart rt is mu who nave warm 6 

lou waKenti my passions, iny senses nave cnarmd ; 
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In vain against Merit and Cymon I strove; 

What’s life without passion—sweet passion of 
love ? 

The frost nips the buds, and the rose cannot blow, 

From youth that is frosLnipt no raptures can flow, 

Elysium to him but a desert will prove; 

What’s life without passion — sweet passion of 
love ? 

The spring would be warm, the young season be 

Her birds, and her flowerets, make blithesome sweet 
May; 

Lore blesses the cottage, and sings through the 
grove; 

What’s life without passion — 6weet passion of* 
love? 

GARRICK. 


207. COME FOLLOW, FOLLOW ME. 

Come follow, follow me. 

Ye fairy elves that be, 

Light tripping o’er the green. 

Come follow Mab your queen. 

Hand in hand we'll dance around. 

For this place is fairy ground. 

When mortals are at rest. 

And snoring in their nest. 

Unheard and unespy’d, 

Through key-holes we do glide; 

Over tables, stools, and shelves, 

We trip it with our fairy elves. 

And if the house be foul, 

With platter, dish, or bowl. 

Up stairs we nimbly creep, 

And find the sluts asleep; 

Then we pinch their arms and thighs, 
"None us hears, and none us spies. 

T But if the house be swept. 

And from unoleanness kept, 


We praise the household-maid, 

And surely she is pai ! ; 

Every night, before wo go, 

We drop a tester in her shoe. 

Then o’er a mushroom’s head 
Our table cloth we spread: 

A grain of rye or wheat. 

The diet that we eat; 

Pearly drops of dew we drink, 

In acorn cups fill’d to the brink. 

The brains of nightingales, 

With unctuous fat of snails, 

Between two cockles stew’d 
Is meat that’s easily chew’d ; 

And brains of worms, and marrow of mice 
Do make a feast that’s wond’rous nice. 

The grasshopper, gnat, and fly, 

Serve for our minstrelsy ; 

Grace said, we dance awhile 
And so the time beguile; 

But if the moon doth hide her head, 

The glow-worm lights us home to-bed. 

O’er tops of dewy grass, 

So nimbly we do pass, 

The young and tender stalk 
Ne’er bends where we do walk ; 

Yet in the morning may be seen, 

Where we the night before have been. 

SHAKSSrSARE. 


20e. MA CHERE AMIE. 

Ma chere amie, my charming fair, 

Whose smiles can banish ev’ry care, 

In kind compassion smile on me, 

Whose only care is love of thee. 

Ma chere amie, Ma chere amie, Ma chere amie 
Ma chere amie. 

| Under sweet friendship’s sacred name, 

My bosom caught the tender flame ; 
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HASSAN THE BRAVE. 

Behold me, sung Hassan, the fearless and free, 

On the steed which obeys not a rider but me; 
That points, like the quills of the eagle, his ears. 
And whose bound in the desert, is as light as the 
deer’s. 

Behold me, with sabre, new sharpen’d and bright, 
With pistols new flinted, and burnished for fight: 
My cap with fresh scarlet so gaily bedone, 

And my baldrick of silver, that gleams in the sun. 

When my true iove espies me, the heart in her breast 
bhall beat quick as the pigeon’s, when robb’d of her 
nest; 

She will husli the hoarse watch-dog, and hie to the 
grove. 

That the eye of her kindred espy not her love : 
Yetiet them descry me, their wrath I defy. 

And why should she tremble, when Hassan is nigh ? 
Like the hawk from the covey, selecting his prey, 
From the midst of her tribe would I bear her away. 

I would mount her behind me, sung Hassan the 
free. 

On the steed which obeys not a rider but me ; 

That points, like the quills of the eagle, his ears. 
And. whose bound in the desert is as light as the 
deer’s. 

For I come with sabre, new sharpen’d, and bright, 
With pistols nevv flinted, and burnished for fight: 

My cap with fresh scarlet so gaily bedone. 

And my baldrick of silver, that gleams in the sun. 

SCOTT. 


TOSS'D ON A SEA OF DOUBTS AND FEARS. 

Toss’d on a sea of doubts and fears, 

Love’s hapless mariner I sail. 

Where no inviting port appears, 

To screen me from the stormy gale. 


At distance view’d a cheering star, 
Conducts me thro’ the swelling tide, 
A brighter luminary far, 

Than Palinurus e’er descried. 

My soul attracted by its blaze, 

Still follows where it points the way. 
And while attentively I gaze, 

Consider not how far I stray. 

But female pride, reserv’d and shy, 
Like clouds that deepen on the day. 
Oft shrouds it from my longing eye. 
When most I need the genial ray. 

O lovely star! so pure and bright. 
Whose splendor feeds my vital fire. 
The moment thou deny’st thy light. 

Thy lost adorer will expire. 


THE SIGH OF HER HEART WAS SINCERE. 

The sigh of her heart was sincere, 

When blushing she whisper’d her love, 

\ sound of delight in my ear. 

Her voice was the voice of a dove> 

Ah, who could from Phillida fly, 

Yet I sought other nymphs of the vale, 
forgot her sweet blush and her sigh. 

Forgot that I told her my tale. 

In sorrow I wish’d to return. 

And the tale of my passion renew. 

Go shepherd, she answer’d with scorn, 

False shepherd, for ever adieu ; 

For thee no more tears will I shed. 

From thee to fair friendship I go. 

The bird by a wound that has bled, 

Is happy to fly from its foe. 
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212. LIBERTY TREE 

In a chariot t i light, from the regions of day. 

The goddess of liberty came. 

Ten thousand celestials directed the way, 

And hither conducted the dame. 

A fair budding branch from the garden above, 
Where millions with millions agree. 

She brought in her hand, as a pledge of her love. 
And the plant she nam’d Liberty tree. 

The celestial exotic struck deep in the ground, 
Like a native it flourish’d and bore : 

The fame of its fruit drew the nations around, 

To seek out this peaceable shore. 

Unmindful of names or distinctions they came. 

For freemen like brothers agree ; 

With one spirit endued, they one friendship 
pursued, 

And their temple was Liberty tree. 

Beneath this fair tree, like the patriarchs of old. 
Their bread in contentment they ate, 

Unvex’d with the troubles of silver or gold. 

The cares of the grand and the great. 

With timber and tar they Old England supplied, 
And supported her pow’r on the sea: 

Her battles they fought, without getting a groat, 
For the honour of Liberty tree . 

But hear, O ye swains (tis a tale most profane), 
How all the tyrannical pow’rs. 

King, Commons, and Lords, are uniting amain. 

To cut down this guardian of ours. [arms. 
From the east to the west blow the trumpet to 
Through the land let the sound of it flee : 

Let the far and the near, all unite with a cheer, 
in defence of our Liberty tree. 

Paine. 

213. ADIEU, MY NATIVE~LAND, ADIEU! 
Adieu, my native land, adieu ! 

The vessel spreads her swelling sails ; 

Perhaps I never more may view 
Your fertile fields and flow’ry dajes. 
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Delusive hope can cnaim no more ; 

Far from the faithless maid I roam ; 
Unfriended seek some foreign shore, 

Unpity’d leave my peaceful home. 

Adieu, &c. 

Farewell, dear village ! Oh, farewell! 

Soft on the gale the murmer dies ; 

I hear thy solemn ev’ning bell; 

Thy spires yet glad mine aching eyes. 

Tho* frequent falls the dazz’ling tear, 

I’d scorn to shrink at fate’s decree ; 

Yet think not, cruel maid, that e’er 
I’ll breathe another sigh for thee. 

Adieu, &c. 

In vain, thro’ shades of frowning night, 

Mine eyes thy rocky coast explore; 

Deep sinks the fiery orb of light; 

1 view thy beacons now no more. 

Rise billows, rise ! blow hollow winds \ 

Nor night,—nor storms,—nor death I fear ; 
Ye friendly, bear me hence, to find 
That peace which fate denies me here. 

Adieu, &c. 

214. COLIN MET SYLVIA. 

Colin met Sylvia on the green, 

Once on the charming first of May ; 

And shepherds ne’er tell false, 1 ween,— 

Yet, ’twas by chance, the shepherds say. 
Colin he bow’d and blush’d, then said, 

“ Will you, sweet maid, this first of May, 
Begin the dance by Colin led. 

To make this quite his holiday ?” 

Sylvia replied, “ 1 ne’er from home 
Yet ventur’d, till this first of May, 

Say, is it fit for maids to roam. 

And make a shepherd’s holiday?” 

“ It is most fit (replied the youth) 

That Sylvia should, this first of May, 

By me be taught, that love and truth 
Can make of life an holiday. 

Monthly Magazine 
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211. MOAN, MOAN, YE DYING GALES* [ 
Moan, moan, ye dying gales, 

The saddest of your tales 
Is not so sad as life; 

Nor have you e’er began 
A theme so wild as man. 

Or with such sorrow rife. 

Fall, fill, thou wither’d leaf. 

Autumn sears not like grief. 

Nor kills such lovely flow’rs j 
More terrible the storm. 

More mournful the deform, 

When dark misfortune low’rs. 

Hush, hush, thou trembling lyre, 

Silence, ye vocal choir. 

And thou mellifluous lute ; 

For man soon breathes his last. 

And all his hope is past, 

And all his music mute. 

Then, when the gale is sighing, 

Aud when the leaves are dying, 

And when the song is o’er, 

Oh, let us think of those 
Whose lives are lost in woes, 

Whose cup of grief runs o’er. weele. 

212. LeTnOT^RAGE. 

Let not rage, thy bosom firing, 

Pity’s softer claim remove ; 

Sj are a heart that’s just expiring, 

Forc’d by duty, rack’d by love. 

Each ungentle thought suspending. 

Judge of mine by thy soft breast, 

Nor with rancour, never ending, 

Heap fresh sorrows on th’ opprest. 

Let not rage, &c. 

Heaven, that every joy has crost, 

Ne’er my wretched state can mend ; 
i alas! at once have lost 
Father, brother, lover, friend. 

Let not rage, &c. 
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213. AS THE SNOW IN YALLIES LYING 
As the snow in vallies lying, 

Phoebus his warm beams applying, 

Soon dissolves and runs away; 

So the beauties, so the graces, 

Of the most bewitching faces. 

At approaching age, decay. 

Asa tyrant, when degraded, 

Is despis’d, and is upbraided. 

By the slaves he once controll’d : 

So the nymph, if none could move her. 

Is contemn’d by ev’ry lover. 

When her charms are growing old. 

Melancholy looks and whining. 

Grieving, quarrelling, and pining, 

Are the effects your rigors move; 

Soft caresses, atn’rous glances, 

Melting sighs, transporting trances, 

Are the bless’d effects of love. 

Fair ones, while your beauty’s blooming, 

Employ time, lest age resinning 
What your youth profusely lends, 

You are robb’d of all your glories, 

And condemn’d to tell old stories 
To your unbelieving friends. 


214. A NYMPH AND A SWAIN 

A nymph and a swain to Apollo once pray’d. 

The swain had been jilted, the nymph been be¬ 
tray’d ; 

Their intent was to try if the oracle knew 
E’er a nymph that was chaste, or a swain that 
was true. 

Apollo was mute, and had like t’ have been pos’d, 
But sagely, at length, he this secret disclos’d : 

He alone won’t betray in whom none will confide, 
Aud the nymph may be chaste, that has never 
beon tried* 
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245. THERE WAS A JOLLY SHEPHERD. 
There* was a jolly shepherd lad, 

And Colin was his name ; 

And all unknown to her old dad, 

He sometimes to see Peggy came— 

The object of his flame. 

One day of his absence too secure. 

Her father thunder’d at the door ; 

When fearful of his frown, 

Says she, * Dear love, the chimney climb j 

* I can’t,* cries he, ‘ there is not time ; 

* Besides, I should tumble down.* 

What cou’d they do, ta’en unawares? 

They thought, and thought again ;— 

In closets underneath the stairs 
To hide himself ’twere all in vain, 

He’d soon be found, ’twere plain : 

* Get up the chimney, love you must,* 

Cried she, * or else the door he’ll burst,’— 

* I would not for a crown—’ 

Young Colin, seeing but this shift. 

E’en mounted up—Peg lent a lift, 

And cried, * Don’t tumble down.* 

With throbbing heart now to the door 
Poor Peggy runs in haste; 

Thinking to triok her father sure : 

Eul haste (the proverb says) makes waste, 

W kich proverb’s here well plac’d. 

Her father scolded her his best. 

Call’d names, and said, among the rest, 

* Pray have you seen that clown ?* 

She scarce had time to answer no. 

When, black all over as a crow, 

Poor Colin tumbled down. 
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Then, Oh! then is heard and io«a 
Music’s goddess, beauty’s queeu. 

Charming Celia’s voice we sin(^ 

Sweet as balmy gale of spring, 
Scattering odour as it blows. 

O’er the vi’lct and the rose : 

Harp, viol, lute, in value fall, 

Celia’s voice excels them all; 

Oblig’d are Ramsay’s songs, I vow, 
Celia, to your voice and you. 

Oh! it is a pleasing trance, 

And our hearts within us dance. 

Tarry woo when Celia sings. 

Then we’re borne on pleasure’s wings: 
Charms around the singer throng, 
Angels listen to the song; 

Round her all the swains rejoice, 
Nought so sweet as Celia’s voice. 

Happy is the rural swain, 

Free from city, care, and pain; 

He, with pleasure all the day. 

Sees his tender lambkins play • 

But ye gods, can any blis 3 . 

Any pleasure equal his, 

On whose ravish’d senses throng 
Celia’s beauties, and her song ? 

Though a simple shepherd I, 

Mighty kings I don’t envy ; 

I am happier than a king, 

Whilst I hear my Celia sing. 

But when Celia sings adieu. 

In the song of Tarry woo. 

Then am I a pensive swain. 

Till the fair resume the strain. 


216. CELIA’S VOICE. 
Celia’s voice, Celia’s voice. 

Sweetly on our senses win; 

Guard us Heaven ! Guard us Heaven! 
Guard us Heaven ere she begin! 
When the pretty warbler sings, 

Men von Hs store of pleasures bring*,* 


Sing, my fairest, sing again, 

Since your silence gives me pain, 
And continue singing still, 

Till I say I have my fill. 

Warble, fairest, warble on. 

Never let the song be done; 

Still I find the pleasure new, 
Never oewr sing adieu. 
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217. WHEN 
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1 FIRST WENT TO SCHOOL. 
When I first went to school, it was all my delight 
fa con something or other from morning to ni«dit • 

I would never conform, nor confess, nor consent, 
And however conjur’d I ne’er was content: 

But so well I’d confuse, and conceal, and contrive. 
And conspire, and conceit, and control, and 
connive. 

And confute, and contest, and confound, and so 
on,—- 

No boy in the school was so pat at a con. 

Scarcely did I emancipate, manners to know. 

But a strange predilection I cherished for pro : 

I proceeded with care, would propose, and protest. 
Ana promoting but little, a great deal professed. 

Procur’d rich connexions, old friends to provoke, 

\\ ith a litter provided, prolong’d my lord’s joke. 

And P r °“°u* lc ’ d each man’s friend, and producing 

I left little con, and stuck tightly to pro. 

Ihus well with the world, my next ‘houghls after 
this, ° 

Was lo yield to the too, and to keep a fine miss: 

But here I miscarried, was after misled. 

Mismatch’d, and mistaken, and every way sped : 

Miss’s conduct misgave me, and full of mistrust, 

I set my miss down where I took her up first; 

Glad I d met no mishap, nor worse mischief than 
this. 

And resolv’d my next frolick should not be amiss. 

Still playing on words, and resolv’d to gel rich, 

I learnt there were hows—but then how to find 
which, 

Fortunes were to be nabb’d, I found out now and then 
And knew something of where, but I cou’d not tell 
when: 

Scarce an if had form’d hope, when a but produc’d 
fear. 

Then in searching out **«re, I soon lost myself here ; 


Till betwixt ana between, this and that, somehow, 
I* 

In search of the wherefore, lost sight of the why. 

Thus ringing the changes on life’s wordy war, 

I found its sheet anchor existed in for; 

And, by prudence forwarn’d, folly’s joys to for¬ 
bear. 

Soon did all nonsense forsake and forswear ; 

For the world, for society, destin’d to live, 

When by any one wrong’d I forget and forgive. 

Keep my fortune in petto for hon’rable ends, 

Just enough for myself, and the rest for my friends. 

dibdin. 


218. IN THE WORLD’S CROOKED PATH. 
In the world’s crooked path where I’ve been 
There to share of life’s gloom my poor part. 

The bright sunshine that soften’d the scene. 

Was a smile from the girl of my heart. 

Not a swain when the lark quits her nest. 

But to labour with glee will depart. 

If at eve he expects to be blest. 

With a smile from the girl of his heart. 

Come then crosses and cares as they may 
Let my mind still this maxim impart. 

That the comfort of man’s fleeting day 
Is a smile from the girl of his heart. 

mJDLET. 

219. FROM PLACE TO PLACE. 

From place to place forlorn I go, 

With downcast eyes, a silent shade: 

forbidden to declare my woe. 

To speak till spoken lo afraid. 

Me to the youth who caused my grief, 

My too consenting looks betray ; 

He loves, but gives me no relief, * 

Why speaks he not who may ? 

stesi,-. 
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220. BOAST NOT TO ME. 
Boast not to me the charms that grace. 

The finest form, or fairest face ; 

Shape, bloom, and feature, I despise ; 
Wealth, wealth, is beauty to the wise. 

Come then, oh, come; and with thee bring 
Ten thousand joys from wealth that spring ; 
Oh ! bring the deeds of thy estate. 

Thy quit-rents, mortgages, and plate. 

Still keep unseen those auburn locks. 

And yield thy treasures in the slocks ; 

Oh ! hide that soft, that snowy breast. 

And give, instead, thy iron chest. 

Thy guineas shame the blushing rose. 
Which in those cheeks unheeded blows; 
Too sweet for me that ruby lip, 

Give me thy India bonds and scrip. 


221. TELL ME NOT. 

Tell me not of men’s follies, their whims and ca¬ 
prices, 

That the sum of tlieir vices each moment increases, 

That like monsters of prey ev’ry friend his friend 
fleeces, 

Still striving to cheat, to cajole, and trepan ; 

If nature implanted the passions that rule us, 

If custom, her shadow, delude us and fool us, 

Acquitted by candour, where rigour wou’d school 
us, 

Lay the blame on the manners, and not on the man. 

Shou’d a beauty involv’d in the vortex of pleasure, 

Where of bliss flimsy fashion supplies the gay 
measure, 

Yield some villain accomplish’d her virtue’s sole 
treasure, 

And in that abyss plunge that no ray of hope cheers • 

While you grieve that simplicity’s charms were 
denied her, 

That of innocence little she e’er had to ga'de 


Though fall’n ne’er to rise, do not scorn, nor deride 
her. 

But forgetting her errors, ah ! pity her tears. 

Shou’d a youth, for an opulent station intended. 

On whom lavish parents large sums have expended. 
Stead of virtues and talents distinguish’d and 
splendid, 

Confirm vice at college imbib'd when at school: 

Low his mind, with no firmness, no discrimination. 
From Pieria’s fount ’stead of making libation, 

Shou’d he roll down the torrent of wild dissipation, 
In his loss to society pity the fool. 

These, these, as I look through the world, are 
rny feelings ; 

For, deal with mankind on a par with their deaL 
ings, 

From accus’d, and accuser, the eternal appealings, 
Soon justice wou’d wreck on chicanery’s shelf; 

Then hypocrites pity, the saint hides a sinner ; 

Of the poet buy nonsense, the man wants a dinner ; 
Thus, lose whoe’er may, still shall you be a winner, 
For in pitying others you honour yourself. 

DIBDIN. 


222. THO’ BANNOW’S HEIRESS. 
Tho’ Bannow’s heiress fair and young, 

Hoars polished praise from ev’ry tongue; 

Yet good and kind, she’ll not disdain 
The tribute of the lowly swain. 

The heart’s warm welcome Clara meets thee, 
Thy native land, dear lady, greets thee. 

That open brow, that courteous grace, 

Bespeaks thee of thy generous race; 

Thy father’s soul is in thy smile, 

Thrice blest his name in Erin’s isle. 

The heart’s, &c. 

The bright star shining on the night, 
Betokening good, spreads quick delight; 

But quicker far, more glad surprise. 

Wakes the kind radiance of her eyes. 

The heart’s, &c. 

MISS EDGEWORTH. 
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223. CAREY’S WISH. 

Cnrsed be the wretch that’s bought and sold, 
And barters liberty for gold. 

For when election is not fiee, 

In vain we boast of liberty. 

And he who sells his single right, 

Would sell his country if he might. 

When liberty is pul to sale, 

For wine, for money, or for ale. 

The sellers must be abject slaves, 

The buyers vile designing knaves; 

A proverb it has been of old. 

The devil’s bought but to be sold. 

This maxim in the Statesman’s school, 

Is always taught, divide and rule ; 

All parties are to him a joke. 

While zealots foam, he fits the yoke ; 

Let men their reason once resume, 

’Tis then the Statesman’s turn to fume. 

Learn, learn ye Britons to unite. 

Leave off the old exploded bile, 

Henceforth let Whig and Tory cease, 

And turn all parly rage to peace; 

Rouze and revive your ancient glory, 

Unite and drive the world before ye. 

H. CAREY. 


224. IF IN THAT BREAST. 

If in that breast so good so pure, 

Compassion ever deign’d to dwell 
Pity the sorrows I endure, 

The cause I must not, dare not tell. 

That grief that on my quiet preys, 

That rends my heart, that checks my tongue, 
I fear will last me all my days, 

But feel it will not last me long. 


MOORE 
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225. LOVE AND FOLLY. 

Love and folly Were at play, 

Both too wanton to be wise, 

They fell out and in the fray, 

Folly put oat Cupid’s eyes. 

Straight the criminal was try’d, 

And had this punishment assign’d. 

Folly should to love be ty’d. 

And condemn’d to lead the blind. 

226. THE LASS OF~PATY’S MILL. 
The lass of Paty’s mill. 

So bonny, blithe and gay, 

In spite of all my skill, 

Hath stole my heart away. 

When tedding of the hay, 

Bare headed on the green. 

Love midst her locks did play, 

And wanton’d in her een. 

Her arms, while, round, and smooth, 
Breasts rising in their dawn, 

To age it wou'd give youth, 

To press ’em with his hand. 

Through all my spirits ran 
An ecstasy of bliss, 

When I such sweetness found 
Wrapt in a balmy kiss. 

Without the help of art, 

Like flow’rs which grace the wild. 

She did her sweets impart, 

Whene’er she spoke or smil’d. 

Her looks they were so mild. 

Free from affected pride, 

She me to love beguil’d 
I wish’d her for my bride. 

Oh ! bad I all that wealth 

Hoptoun’s high mountains fill. 

Insur’d long life and health, 

And pleasures at my will; 

I’d promise and fulfil. 

That none but bonny she, 

The lass of Paty’s mill, 

$lnre the same with mo. 
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227. OLD MARY, HER POOR HUSBAND. 


Old Mary, her poor husband dead. 

And buried bol a week; 

Tir’d of her fate, with hobbling gait. 

The parson went to seek. 

‘ I'll tell you, sir,’ says she, * the troth, 

* My poor man’s dead and gone, 

* Our servant John’s a comely youth,— 

* Ought I to marry John ?’ 

The parson cried, who quickly knew, 

She’d not his counsel hear, 

“ The proverb tells you what to do, 

“ This knotty point to clear. 

“ As the fool thinks, 

“ So the bell tinks i 
“ So when the bell shall ring anori, 

“ Take care you don’t mistake the *oand, 

“ They’ll tell you as the peal goes round 
,( If you should marry John.” 

Now Mary listens to each bell, 

‘ Hey! that’s a knell that loll’d; 

* ’Tis not for me, thank heaven! well, well; 
‘ I’m not yet quite so old. 

* But of a burying should you think, 

‘ They say a wedding’s near; 

* I hope the bells will sweetly tink 

* That I shou’d wed my dear/ 

At length the ringers rouse her hopes, 

And all her senses charm; 

And as they singly pull the ropes. 

Her aged blood gets warm : 

But as the fool thinks. 

So the bell tinks : 

And now the sprightly peal comes on, 
While Mary, as they lug away, 

Cries, * Lovely bells, kow plain they say, 

* Do, Mary, irarry John.’ 


Now at both ends the oandle’s burn’d. 
She’s beggard to a souse ; 

Each thing is topsy-turvy turn’d, 

Out of the window goes the house. 

* I oaunot this distress survive; 

* What scaudal and disgrace ! 

' Would nay first husband were alive, 

* Or I were in his place. 

* A curse upon the fatal day 
‘ I listen’d to the bells, 

* That took my reason quite away, 

4 Just like so many spells; 

1 But as the fool thinks, 

* So the bell links: 

f Why, what must I be thinking on, 

* To fancy as they rang away, 

* The bells so stupid were to say 
That I shou’d marry John!’ 

Straight to the parson Mary goes, 

And thickly lays it on: 

* Yor, are the cause of all my woes, 
f You married me to John.’ 

** Nay, nay, to lay the blame on me, 

44 Good Mary, is uukind; 

** I never yet advis’d the sea, 

*' A woman, or the wind. 

'* Hark, hark, the bells are ringing now 
“ They sound with might and main ; 

“ I what they say can hear—Cansl thou 
u I hear ’em, sir, too plain : 

* But as the fool thinks, 

* So the bell tinks; 

* But folly ’twas that set ne on, 

* Intent upon my foolish freak, 

* They cry as plain as they cau speak, 

* Don’t, Mary, marry John/ 
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*38. DID EVER SWAIN. 

Did ever swain a nymph adore 
As I ungrateful Nanny do ! 

Was ever shepherd’s heart so sore 
Was ever broken heart so true 
My eyes are swell’d with tears-, but she 
Has never shed a tear for me. 

My eyes are swell’d with tears, &c. 

If Nanny call’d, did Robin slay. 

Or linger when she bid me run ? 

She only had the word to say, 

And all she ask’d was quickly done. 

I always thought on her, but she 
Would ne’er bestow a thought on me. 

To let her cows my clover taste, 

Have I not rose by break of day? 

When did hf>r heifers ever fast. 

If Robin' in his yard had hay ? 

Though to my fields they welcome were, 

I never welcome was to her! 

If Nanny ever lost a sheep, 

I cheerfully did give her two ; 

Did not her lambs in safety sleep 
Within my folds in frost and snow ? 

Have they not there from cold been free > 

But Nanny still is cold to me. 

Whene’er I climb our orchard trees. 

The ripest fruit was kept for Nan ; 

°h, how those hands, that drown’d her bees. 

Were stung! I’ll ne’er forget the pain, 
bweet were the combs as sweet could be. 

But Nanny ne’er look’d sweet on me. 

If Nanny to the well did come, 

’Twas I that did her pitchers fHI; 

Full as they were I brought - them home: 

Her corn I carried to the mill. 

My back did bear her sacks, but she 
Would never bear the sight of me. 
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To Nanny’s poultry oats I gave ; 

I’in sure they always had the best 
Within this week her pigeons have 
Ate up a peck of pease at least. 
Her little pigeons kiss, but she 
Would never lake a kiss from me. 

Must Robin always Nannv woo. 

And Nanny still on Robin frown? 
Alas ! poor wretch ! what shall I do, 
If Nanny does not love me soon 
If no relief to me she’ll bring, 

I’ll hang me in her apron-string. 


229. THE NEW-FLOWN BIRDS. 

The new-flown birds, the shepherds sing, 
And welcome in the May ; 

Come, Pastorella, now the spring 
Makes ev’ry landscape gay; 

Wide-spreading trees their leafy shade 
O’er half Lhe plain extend, 

Or in reflecting fountains play’d. 

Their quiv’ring branches bend. 

Come, taste the season in its prime. 

And bless the rising year: 

O ! how my soul grows sick of lime, 

Till thou my love appear. 

Then shall I pass the gladsome day, 
Warm in thy beauty’s shine, 

When thy dear flock shall sport and play, 
And intermix with mine. 

For thee of doves a milk-white pair 
In silken bands I lio'd, 

For thee a firstling lambkin fair 
I keep within the fold. 

If milk-white doves acceptance mee 
Or lender lambkins please, 

My spotless heart, without deceit. 

Be offer'd up with these. 
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230. LSJ RTH-DAY OP FOX. 

The warrior claims his meed of praise, 

And lives in martial story ; 

But for the Patriot let us raise 
Sublimer strains of glory ; 

This day Old England’s darling child 
Dame Nature kindly gave us ; 

Then Freedom on his cradle smiled, 

And breathed the power to save us. 

Chorus. —Come to his tomb, but not to weep ; 

There Freedom’s holyday we keep ; 

The sacred altar let it be 

Round which we vow to Liberty ! 

In manly youth what thought profound ! 

An eloquence how glowing! 

)i Words, the base sophist to confound. 

For freedom ever flowing : 

Jfi When were our native rights assail’d 

And Fox sat by unheeding ; 

His potent succour never fad’d 
When Liberty lay bleeding. 

Cho.—C ome to his tomb, &c. 

The Negro’s galling chain he broke. 

Its rights to conscience yielded ; 

Corruption trembled while he spoke, 

The weak oppress’d he shielded: 

These laurels grace his sacred tomb. 

Thus ran his race of glory ; 

And ages yet unborn shall come 
And kindle at the story. 

Cho.-—C ome to his tomb, &c. 

Jij, 

O Sun of Britain ! set too soon 
O race too quickly speeded ! 

How to the splendor of thy noon 
Has darkness foul succeeded ! 

Now rule a hard and coward band. 

And Terror’s imps precede ’em; 

Ah ! how unlike that generous hand 
That soothed the wrongs of Freedom 
Cho.— Come to his tomb, &c. 


*230. FALL, TYRANTS, FALL! 

The trumpet of Liberty sounds through the world, 
And the universe starts at the sound ; 

Her standard Philosophy’s hand has unfurl’d. 

And the nations are thronging around. 

Chorus. —Fall, tyrants, fall! fall! fall! 

These are the days of liberty 
Fail, tyrants, fall 1 

How noble the ardour that seizes the soul! 

How it bursts from the yoke and the chain ! 

What power can the fervour of Freedom control, 
Or its terrible vengeance restrain ! 

Fall, tyrants, fall! 

Proud castles of despotism, dungeons, and cells. 
The tempest shall sweep you away ; 

From the East to the West the dread hurricane swells, 
And the tyrants are chill’d with dismay. 

Fall, tyrants, fall! 

The slave on whose neck the proud despot has trod 
Now feels that himself is a man, 

While the lordly usurper who ruled with a nod 
Hides his head ’midst his servile divan. 

Fall, tyrants, fall 

PoorVassals who crawl by the Vistula’s stream. 
Hear ! hear the glad call, and obey ! 

Rise, nations who worship the sun’s sacred beam 
And drive your Pizarros away. 

Fall, tyrants, fall! 

The cruel dominion of priestcraft is o’er— 

Its thunders, its faggots and chains ! 

Mankind will endure the vile bondage no more, 
While religion our freedom maintains. 

Fall, tyrants, fall ! 

Shall Britons the chorus of liberty hear 
Witli a cold and insensible mind ! 

No : the triumphs of freedom each Briton shall share. 
And contend for the rights of mankind. 

Fall, tyrants, fall ! he. 
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*31. THERE’S NONE BUT A FOOL. 

There’s none but a fool will wed on a sudden. 

Or take a fine miss that can’t make a pudding; 

If he get such a wife, what would a man gain O, 

But a few ballad tunes on a wretched piano. 

Some ladies than peacQcks are twenty times 
prouder. 

Some ladies than thunder are twenty times 
louder ; 

But I’ll have a wife that’s obliging and civil. 

For me your fine ladies may go to the devil. 

EDGEWORTH. 


232. WE ALL TO CONQU’RING BEAUTY. 

We all to conquering beauty bow, 

Its pleasing powers admire ; 

But I ne’er saw that face till now. 

That like your’s could inspire. 

Now I may say, I’ve met with one 
Amazes all mankind ; 

And, like men gazing on the sun. 

With too much light am blind. 

Soft as the tender moving sighs, 

When longing lovers meet; 

Like the divining prophets wise. 

And like blown roses sweet; 

Majestic, gay, reserv’d, yet free. 

Each happy night a bride ; 

A mien like awful majesty. 

And yet no spark of pride. 

The patriarch to gain a wife, 

Chaste, beautiful, and young, 

Serv’d fourteen years a painful life, 

And never thought it long. 

If beauty would reward such care, 

And life so long could slay, 

Not fourteen, but four hundred years, 
Would seem but as one day. 
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233. A NEW FALLEN LAMB. 

A new fallen lamb as mild Emmeline past, 

In pity she turn’d to behold, 

How it shiver’d and shrunk from the merciless 
blast. 

Then fell all benumb’d with the cold. 

She raised it and touched by the innocent’s fate 
Its soft form to her bosom she prest, 

But the tender relief was afforded too late, 

It bleated and died on her breast. 

The moralist then as the corse she resign’d, 

And weeping spring flowers o’er it laid. 

Thus mus’d, “ so it fares with the delicate mind, 
“To the tempests of fortune betray’d. 

“ Too tender, like thee, the rude shock to sus¬ 
tain, 

“ And denied the relief which would save, 

“ ’Tis lost, and when pity and kindness are vain, 

“ Thus we dress the poor sufferer’s grave.” 

RYVES. 


234. THAI MAN WTIO, FOR LIFE. 

That man who, for life, is bless’d in a wife. 

Is sure in a happy condition : 

Go things how they will, she slicks by him still; 
She’s comforter, friend, and physician. 

Pray where is the joy, to trifle and toy. 

Yet dread some disaster from beauty ? 

But sweet is the bliss of a conjugal kiss, 

Where love mingles pleasure with duly. 

One extravagant whore shall cost a man more, 

Than twenty good wives that are saving ; 

For wives they will spare, that their children may 
share; 

But judes are eternally craving. 
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235. THE MAN WHO FOR LIFE. 

The mail who for life is plagu’d with a wife, 

Is sure in a wretched condition ; 

Go things how they will, she sticks by him still, 

And death is his only physician. 

To trifle and toy may give a man joy, 

Incited by love or by beauty ; 

But where is the bliss of a conjugal kiss. 

When passion is prompted by duty ? 

So the dog who possess’d a bone of the best, 

May lick it, or leave it at pleasure; 

But if to his tail ’lis ly’d, without fail 

He is harass’d and plagu’d beyond measure. 


236. SWAINS I SCORN. 

Swains I scorn, who, nice and fair, 

Shiver at the morning-air; 

Rough and hardy, bold and free, 

Ee the man that’s made for me. 

Slaves to fashion, slaves to dress, 

Fops themselves alone caress; 

Let them without rivals be, 

They are not the men for me. | 

He, whose nervous arm can dart 
The jav’liu to the tiger’s heart. 

From all sense of danger free, 

He’s the man that’s made for me. 

While his speed outstrips the wind, 

Loosely waves his locks behind 
From fantastic fopp’ry free, 

He’s the man that’s made for me, 

Nor simp’ring smile, nor dimple sleek 
Spoil his manly sun-burnt cheek ; 

By weather let him painted be, 

He’s the man that’s made for me. 

If false he proves my jav’lin can 
Revenge the perjury of man ; 

And soon another brave as he, 

Shall be found the mun for me, 


LIBRARY. 

237. SLEEP, MOTHER, SLEEP. 

Sleep, mother, sleep ! in slumber blest 
It joys my heart to see thee rest, 

Unfelt in sleep thy load of sorrow. 

Breathe free and thoughtless of to-morrow; 

And long, and light, thy slumbers last, 

In happy dreams forget the past. 

Sleep, mother, sleep ! thy slumber’s blest 
It joys my heart to see thee rest. 

Many’s the night she waked for me. 

To nurse my helpless infancy ; 

While cradled on her patient arm 
She hushed me with the mother’s charm. 

Sleep, &c. 

And be it mine to soothe thy age, 

With tender care thy grief assuage ; 

This hope is left to poorest poor. 

And richest child can do no more. 

Sleep, &c. 

EDGEWORTH. 


238. WHEN SAPPHO TUN’D. 

When Sappho tun’d the raptur’d strain, 

The list’ning wretch forgot his pain ; 

With art divine the lyre she strung, 

Like thee she play’d, like thee she sung. 

For while she struck the quiv’ring wire, 

The eager breast was all on fire ; 

And when she join’d the vocal lay. 

The captive soul was charm’d away ! 

But had she added still to these 
Thy softer chaster power to please. 

Thy beauteous air of sprightly youth, 

Thy native smiles of artless truth; 

She ne’er had pin’d beneath disdain. 

She ne’er had play’d and sung in vain; 

Despair her soul had ne’er possess’d 
To dash on rocks the tender breast. 

SMOLLfeiT. 
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239. SAYS MY FATHER, SAYS HE. 

Says my father, says he, one day to I, 

Thou know’st by false friends we are undone. 
Shou’d my law-suit be lost, then thy good fortune try 
Among our relations in London : 

H ere’s Sukey, the poor orphan child of friend Grist, 
W ho once kept thy father from starving, 

When thy fortune thou’st made, thou °shalt take 
by the fist, 

For a wife, for she’s good and deserving : 

But mind thee in heart this one maxim, our Jack 
As thou’st read thy good fate in a book,— * 
Make honour thy guide, or else never come back 
To Father, and Mother, and Suke. 

So I buss’d Suke and mother, and greatly concern’d 
Off I set, with my father’s kind blessing, 

To our cousin, the wine merchant, where I soor. 
learu’d 

About mixing, and brewing, and pressing : 

But the slow-juice, and ratsbane, and all that finejoke 
Was soon in my stomach a-rising. 

Why, dom it, cried I, wou’d you kill the poor folk? 

I thought you sold wine, and not poison : 

Your place, my dear cousin, won’t do, for you lack, 
To make your broth, another guess cook j 
Besides, without honour, I cannot go back 
To Father, and Mother, and Suke. 


From my cousin, the parson, I soon corn’d away, 
Without either waiting or warning, 

For he preach’d upon soberness three times one da. 
And then corn’d home drunk the next morning. * 
My relation, the author, stole other folks thoughts 
My cousin, the bookseller sold them ; 

My pious old aunt found in Innocence 
And made virtue blush as she told them! 

So the prospect around me quite dismal and Mack 
Scarcely knowing on which side to look • * 

I just sav’d my honour, and then I corn’d back 
To Father, and Mother, and Suke. 


T found them as great as a king on his throne, 
t The law-suit had banish’d all sorrow : * 

I’m corne (said I), father, my honour’s my own, 
Then thou shall have Sukey to-morrow. 

But bow about London ?—’Twon’t do for a clown 
There Vice rides with Folly behind it; 

Not, you see, that I say there’s no honour in town, 

I only say’s I could not find it: 

If you sent me to starve, you found out the right 

trar.k. ° 


Jt to live the wrong method you took ; 

For 1 poor went to London, and poor I'm come back 
lo bather, and Mother, and Suke. 


DIBDIX. 

* * ** * ** 


To my uncle the doctor, I next went my ways. 

He leach’d me the mystery, quickly. 

Of those that were dyftig to shorten their days, 

And they in good health to make sickly : * 

Oh, the music of groans ! (cried my uncle) dear boy, 
Vapours set all my spirits a-flowiug ! 

A fit of the gout makes me dancing for joy. 

At an ague I’m all in a-glowing ! 

Why then, my dear uncle (cries I), you’re u quack, 
For another assistant go look ; 

For you see, without honour, I munna go back 
To Father, and Mother, and Suko. 


240. SOFTLY BREATHING. 

Softly breathing thro’ the heart. 

When lovers meet no more to part. 

That purity of soul be mine, 

Which breathes in music’s sound divine. 

’Midst trees and streams of constant love, 
That’s whispered by the turtle dove ; 
Sweet cooing cushat all my pr»aver, 

Is lcve in elegance lo share. 


EDGEWORTH. 
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241. COME HERE'S TO THE NYMPH. 

Come here’s to the nymph that I love, 

Away, ye vain sorrows, away ; 

Far, far from my bosom be gone, 

All there shall be pleasant and gay. 

Far hence be the sad and the pensive; 

Come fill up the glasses around 5 
We’ll drink till our faces be ruddy. 

And all our vain sorrows are drown’d. 

’Tis done, and my fancy’s exulting 
With ev’ry gay blooming desire. 

My blood with brisk ardour is glowing, 

Soft pleasures my bosom inspire. 

My soul now to love is dissolving ; 

O fate had I here my fair charmer, 

I’d clasp her, I’d clasp her so eager, 

Of all her disdain I’d disarm her. 

But bold ! what has love to do here, 

With his troops of vain cares in array 
Avaunt, idle pensive intruder,— 

He triumphs, he will not away, 

I’ll drown him, come give me a bumper ; 

Young Cupid, here’s to thy confusion.— 
Now, now he’s departing, lie’s vanquish’d ; 
Adieu to his anxious delusion. 

Come, jolly god Bacchus, here’s to thee : 

Huzza boys, huzza boys, huzza; 

Sing lo, sing Io to Bacchus,— 

Hence, all ye dull thinkers, withdraw. 

Come, what should we do but be jovial ? 

Come tune up your voices, and sing • 

What soul is so dull to be heavy, 

When wine sets our fancies on wing ; 

Come, Pegasus lies in this bottle. 

He’ll mount us, he’ll mount us on high : 
Each of us a gallant young Perseus, 

Sublime we’ll ascend to the sky. 
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Come mount, or adieu, I arise, 

In seeds of wide aether I’m drown’d ; 
The clouds far beneath me are sailing, 

I see the spheres whirling around. 

What darkness, what ratling is this ? 

Through Chaos’ dark regions I’m hurl’d 
And now—Oh ! my head it is knock’d 
Upon some confounded new world. 

Now, now these dark shades are retiring: 

See yonder bright blazes a star. 

Where am 1 ?—-Behold the Empyreum, 
With flaming light streaming from far. 


242. WHEN SYLVIA STRIKES 

When Sylvia strikes the trembling strings 
She charms with melody divine; 

But if a melting air she sings, 

In concert all the muses join. 

The youthful wanton little loves 
Around the beauteous charmer fly ; 

And ev’ry way the virgin moves. 

She makes us love and bids us die. 

The graces press about the fair, 

Where youth arid blooming glories reig 

And while her voice employs the ear. 

Her eyes provoke an am’rous pain. 

How shall I mitigate my woes? 

O ! where enjoy the wish’d redress? 

A stranger to all soft repose, 

Where charms and music both oppress. 

With her in symphony we go, 

We soar when shrill she rises high. 

And, to soft cadence sinking low. 

Intent the faculties apply. 

Italian songs are wont to please, 

Those senseless words join harmony; 

But every one to this agrees. 

Both sense and music m*et in llire. 
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243. ANACREON TELLS US. 

Anacreon leHs us that mortals, mere clods, 

13y the drink they love best are exalted to gods. 

And ’faith there’s no lie in the truth on’l. Don’t 
wine. 

Though as beastly as devils, make topers divine ? 

1 hree threads in a trice make a god of poor snip. 

Tars are ev’ry one Neptunes whene’er they drink 
flip ; 

To be Jove, or Apollo, or Mars, wou’d ye choose. 

Ah! you ve nothing to do but get drunk with 
Ram booze. 

Then a nat’ral transition from heaven, if you go 
Down to hell, ah ! you’ll find them all drinking 
below, 

Each striving in Lethe to bury his care 
The seducer forgets when he ruin’d the fair. 

Greeks the pill’ry forget they so richly deserve. 

The us’rer forgets when he let the man starve. 

The pcrj’rer forgets that he died in his shoes— 

But let us all such rascals forget in Rambooze. 

Our Shelah cried out one day, making her moan, 

‘ From my arms, where I held him fast, Taddy is 

* gone: 

And though in my presence he always will stay, 

* For ever the wanton young rogue’s fled away : 

* I’m dead, and I’m kilt, and I shall never recover, 

‘ Heaven take me, or give me that heaven, iny 

* lover*, 

* Teach me how to be mad, or my senses to lose.’ 

* My dear creature,’ cried I, * just get drunk with 

* Rambooze.’ 

When hard at the whiskey an Irishman pulls. 

In search of Europas, he rides upon bulls; 

Of liqueurs large libations Italians scarce swal¬ 
low, 

But every squalini becomes an Apolb'* 
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Then each fair one’s a goddess, Don’t every she, 
Like an angel, talk scandal. Whene’er she drr 
tea; 

You must Helicon sip, wou’d you turn to a M 
And if you’d be Bacchus, get drunk with R 
booze. 

But did I not stop I sliou’d never have done, 

JTn me all the deities centre in one ; 

I’m as valiant as Mars, and as mighty as Jove, 

As cunning as Merc’ry, as am’rous as Love. 

I’m Apollo and Moinus together for wit. 

And I boast an Olympus, my godship to fit. 

For what better heav’n upon earth can I choose, 

Than good health, a kind wife, a true friend, and 
Rambooze ? 

DIBD1N. 


244. AS CELIA IN HER GARDEN STRAY'D 

As Celia in her garden stray’d, 

Secure, nor dream’d of harm, 

A bee approach’d the lovely inaid. 

And rested on her arm. 

The curious insect thither flew, 

To taste the tempting bloom ; 

But, with a thousand sweets in view, 

It found a sudden doom. 

Her nimble hand of life bereav’d 
The little daring thing; 

But first the snowy arm receiv’d. 

And felt the painful sling. 

Once only could that stifig surprise 
Once be injurious found ; 

Not so the darts of Celia’s eyes, 

They never cease to wound. 

Oh ! would the short-liv’d burning smart. 

The nymph to pity move, 

And teach her to regard the h 
Shn fires with endless love. 
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245. SOMEBODY. 

Were I oblig’d to beg my bread, 
Auddiad not where to lay my head, 

I’d creep where yonder herds are fed. 
And steal a look at somebody : 

My own dear Somebody, 

My constant Somebody; 

I’d creep where yonder herds are fed, 
And steal a look at Somebody. 

When I’m laid Jow and am at rest. 
And may be number’d with the blest, 
O may thy artless feeling breast. 
Throb with regards for somebody. 

Ah ! will you drop one pitying te , 
And sigh for the lost somebody. 

But should I ever live to see, 

That form so much ador’d by me, 
Then thou’Jt reward my constancy, 
And I’ll be blest with somebody. 

Then shall my tears be dry’d by thee, 
And I’ll be blest with somebody, 


246. THE SYMBOL OF LIFE. 

On Olympus’ blue summit as loud vaeant mirth, 
Shook with laughter the sides of the gods ; 

Were not nectar, cried Bacchus, forbid sons of 
earth, 

’Twere rare sport to celestialize clods: 

? ay, shall they a nectar possess of their own, 

That like ours with delight shall be rife ? 

I’ve hit it, let Punch, by my fiat be known, 

A liquor the Symbol of Life. 

Of the elements four, that the universe sway, 

Our nectar celestial we make; 

So Punch, that henceforward shall moisten man’s 
clay, 

Of the passions of man shall partake: 


The sweet that from godlike benevolence flows, 

Shall correct the sharp acid of strife, 

While the spirit of rage temperance’ mean shall oom- 
pose. 

So shall punch be the Symbol of Life. 

Punch shall be the first-fiddle in life’s motley band, 
That untun’d, scrapes harsh discords and hoarse. 
But when screw’d to its pitch by a masterly hafid. 
Shall most excellent music discourse: 

Punch, unmade, will a chaos mishapen disclose, 

Rude atom with atom at strife, 

But which, temper’d to beauty and symmetry grows, 
Thus is Punch the true Symbol of Life. 

When, in sloth, life’s warm water, mankind are im- 
And sweet luxury’s sought from afar [rners’d. 

Rage, and sour heart-burnings, by indolence nurs’d, 
Blaze in all the dread fury of war: [mind 

But when temp’rate reflection takes rule in the 
Cruel war is disarm’d of his knife, [kind 

And the blessings of peace shed their balm on man- 
And thus is Punch the Symbol of Life. 

As pleasure on pleasure in wedlock you meet. 

If, thoughtless, you surfeit and feed, 

Sullen sour discontent shall corrode ev’ry sweet, 

And lukewarm indifference succeed : [even. 

But when wedlock’s ingredients, in mean true and 
Are blended in husband and wife; 

Such a pair so well mated, on earth find a heaven, 

And thus is Punch the Symbol of Life. 

Thus, in all their concerns, shall this liquor divine. 
Some moral instruction imparl, 

That the medium of truth may correct and refino 
Each crude feeling that springs from the heart: 

Be your lives then nor mawkish, strong, sour, nor 
yet sweet. 

But a mixture of all to sliuu strife; 

So men’sjoys shall be next to celestials complete. 

So shall Punch be the Symbol of Life. 

DIB I) IN. 
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247. CONTENT. 

O’er moorlands and mountains rude, barren, and 
bare, 

As wilder’d and wearied I roam, 

A gentle young shepherdess sees my despair. 

And leads me o’er lawns to her home : 

Yellow sheaves from rich Ceres her collage had 
crown’d. 

Green rushes were strewed on the floor; 

Her casement sweet woodbines crept wantonly 
round. 

And deck’d the sod seats at her door. 

We sat ourselves down to a cooling repast, 

Fresh fruits, and she cull’d me the best. 

Whilst thrown off my guard by some glances she 
cast, 

Love slily stole into my breast. 

I told my soft wishes, she sweetly replied, 

(Ye virgins her voice was divine) 

I’ve rich ones rejected and great ones d-enie-d. 

Yet take me, fond shepherd, I’m thine. 

Her air was so modest, her aspect so meek, 

So simple, yet sweet were her charms, 

I kiss’d the ripe roses that glowed on her cheek. 

And locked the lov’d maid in my arms. 

Now jocund together we tend a few sheep, 

And if on the banks, by the stream. 

Reclin’d on her bosom I sink into sleep, 

Her image still softens my dream. 

Together we range o’er the slow rising hills. 

Delighted with pastoral views, 

Or rest on the rock whence the streamlet distils, 

And mark out new themes for my Muse. 

To pomp or proud titles she ne’er did aspire. 

The damsel’s of humble descent; 

The cottager peace is well known for her sire, 

And shepherds have named her—Content. 

CUNNINGHAM. 
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248. THY FATAL SHAFTS. 

Thy fatal shafts unerring move, 

I bow before thine altar, Love; 

I feel the soft resistless flame 
Glide swift thro’ all my vital frame. 

For while I gaze, my bosom glows. 

My blood in tides impetuous flows; 

Hope, fear, and joy alternate roll. 

And floods of transport whelm my soul. 

My fault’ring tongue attempts in vain 
In soothing numbers to complain ; 

My tongue some secret magic ties, 

My murmurs sink in broken sighs. 

Condemn’d to nurse eternal care, 

And ever drop the silent tear. 

Unheard I mourn, unknown I sigh, 
Unfriended live, unpity’d die. 

SMOLLETT 


249. WOMAN, THOUGHTLESS, GIDDY 

Woman, thoughtless, giddy creature. 
Laughing, idle flott’ring thing; 

Most fantastic work of nature, 

Still like fancy, on the wing. 

Slave to ev’ry changing passion. 

Loving, haling, in extreme, 

Fond of ev’ry foolish fashion. 

And, at best, a pleasing dream. 

Lovely treasure, dear illusion. 

Conq’ring weakness, wish’d-for pain, 

Man’s chief glory, and confusion, 

Of all vanities most vain. 

Thus deriding beauty’s power, 

Belville call’d it all a cheat; 

But in less than half an hour, 

Kneel’d and whin’d at Celia’s feet. 


BAKER. 
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250. I’M A COOK FOR THE PUBLIC. 
I’m a cock for the public^can suit ev’ry palate, 
With some savoury bonne bouclic, from the soup 
to tbe salad 

Are you partial to fish ? I’ve for dunces, cods’joles, 
Carp and crabs for plain-dealers, for topers good 
soles : 

1 thought I’d some maids, but I made a mistake ; 
I’ve a rich liquorish old wife for any poor rake; 
I’ve a plaice for a courtier for jokers I’ve grigs, 
I’ve gudgeons for quacks, and I’ve flounders for 
Teagues, [fable, 

Coming, coming, you’ll see that I’ve told you no 
This way, ifyou please, geuimen, dinner’s on table. 

I’ve some fine devil’d lawyers, some sinners dis¬ 
guis’d, 

Some patriots stew’d, and some generals surpris’d ; 
Then, if cayenne you love, and would wish some¬ 
thing nice, 

Lord, 1*11 roast you a nabob, dear sir, in a trice. 
Then for fops, who to make themselves fools take 
such pains, [the brains ; 

Pve a fine thick calf’s head, with the tongue and 
I’ve mushrooms for upstarts, for Welshmen Pve 
leeks, [for Greeks : 

Duckc and drakes for stock-jobbers, and pigeons 
Coining, coming, youTl see that Pve told you no 
fable, 

This way, if you please, gemmen, dinner's on table 

And then the dessert—I have all sorts of cakes, 
Pve islands of moonshine, in syllabub lakes ; 

I’ve a fig for ill-nature, I’ve raisins in gltrc*. 

And then, for all those fond of secrets, T-e nuts. 
Such as through fashion’s maze pass then lives in 
a dream, 

May sicken on trifles, and ice, and whipt-cream; 
Vain coxcombs on flummery may feast till they 
burst, 

Then I’ve got for your true snarling critic a crust: 
Coming, coming, you’ll see that I’ve told you no 
fable ; 

This way, if you please, gemmen, dinner’s on table* 

D1J5DIN. 


251. COME HITHER, COME HITHER. 

Come hither, come hither,—by night and by day 
We linger in pleasures that never are gone, 
Like the wave of the summer, as one dies away, 
Another as sweet, and as shining comes on ; 
And the love that is o’er, in expiring gives birth, 
To a new one as warm, as unequail’d in bliss. 
And Oh ! if there be an Elysium on earth, 

It is this, it is this. 

Here maidens are sighing, and fragrant their sigh 
As the flower of the Amra just op’d by a bee, 
Anti precious their tears as that rain from the sky 
Which turns into pearls as it falls in the sea, 
Oh think what the kiss and the smile, must be 
worth, [bliss. 

When the sigh and the tear are so perfect in 
And own if there be an Elysium on earth, 

It is this, it is this. 

Here sparkles the nectar that hallow’d by lo*e, 
Could draw down those angels of old from th*ir 
sphere, 

Who for wine of this earth left the fountains above, 
And forget heaven’s stars for the eyes we have 
here, 

And blessed with the ardour our goblet gives forth. 
What spirit the sweets of his Eden would miss, 
For Oh! if there be an Elysium on earth, 

It is this, it is this. 

There’s a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has 
told, 

When two that are link’d in one heavenly tie. 
With heart neverehanging, and brow never cold 
Love on thro’ all ills, and love on till they die. 
One hour of a passion so sacred is worth, 

Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss, 
And Oh ! if there be an Elysium on ear-th, 

It is this, it is this. 

MOORS* 

F 
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252. THE MAN THAT IS DRUNK. 

The man that is drunk is void of all care ; 

He needs neither Parthian quiver nor spear ; 

The Moor’s poisoned dart he scorns for to wield : 
His bottle alone is his weapon and shield. 

Undaunted he goes among bullies and whores, 
Demolishes windows, and breaks open doors ; 

He revels all night, is afraid of no evil, 

And boldly defies both the proctor and devil. 

As late I went out, with my skin full of wine, 
Encumbered neither with care, nor with coin, 

I boldly confronted a horrible dun ; 

Affrighted, as soon as he saw me, he run. 

No monster could put you to half so much fear, 
Should he in Apulia’s forest appear; 

In Africa’s desert there never was seen 
A monster so hated by gods and by men. 

Come place me, ye deities, under the line, 

Where grows not a tree, nor a plant, but the vine; 
O’er hot-burning sands I will swelter and sweat, 
Bare-footed, with nothing to keep off the heat. 

Or place me where sun-shine is ne’er to be found, 
Where the earth is with winter eternally bound ; 
Ev’n there I would nought but my bottle require, 
My bottle would warm me, and fill me with fire. 

My tutors may job me, and lay me down rules, 
W’ho minds them but dull philosophical fools ? 

For when I am old, and can no more drink, 

’Tis time enough then for to .sit down and think. 

’Twas thus Alexander was tutor’d in vain, 

For he thought Aristotle an ass for his pain ; 

His sorrows he used in full bumpers to drown, 
And when he was drunk, then the world was his 
own. 

This world is a tavern, with liquor well stor’d, ; 
And into’t I came to be drunk as a lord; 

My life is the rcck’ning, which freely I’ll pay, 
And when I am drunkj then I’ll stagger away. 


253. THE FAIR SHEPHERDESS. 

At the brow of a hill a fair shepherdess dwelt, 
Who the pangs of ambition or love ne’er had felt i 
A few sober maxims still run in her head ; 

That ’twas better to earn ere she ate her own 
bread; 

That to rise with the lark was conducive to health. 
And, for folks in a cottage, contentment was wealth, 

Young Roger, who lived in the valley below, 

Who at church and at market was reckoned a 
beau, 

Would oftentimes try o’er her heart to prevail, 
And would lean on his pitch-fork to tell her hit 
tale. 

With his winning behaviour he so gain’d on hei 
heart ; 

Being artless herself, she suspected no art. 

He flatter’d, protested, he kneel’d and implored, 
And would lie with the grandeur and air of a Lord. 
Her eyes he commended in language well drest, 
And enlarg’d on the torment he felt in his breast, 
With sighs, and with tears, he so softened her mind, 
That in downright compassion, to love she in* 
din’d. 

No sooner he’d melted the ice in her breast, 

Than the heat of his passion that moment decreast ) 
And now he goes flaunting all over the vale, 

And boasts of his conquest to Susan and Nell. 
Though he sees her but seldom, he’s always in 
haste; v 

And whene’er he speaks of her, he makes her hii 
jest. 

Take heed, pretty virgins of Britain’s fair isle, 
How you venture your hearts for a look or a smile/ 
For Cupid is artful, and virgins are frdil, 

And you’ll find a false Roger in every vale ; 

Who, to court you and tempt you, will try all hi/ 
skill, 

But remember the lass at the brow of the hill. 
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254. LET MEANER BEAUTIES. 

Let meaner beauties use their art, 

And range both Indias for their dress/ 

Our fair can captivate the heart 
In native weeds, nor look the less. 

More bright unborrow’d beauties shine ; 

The artless sweetness of each face 
Sparkles with lustre more divine, 

When freed of every foreign grace. 

Tile tawny nymph on scorching plains, 

May use the aids of gems and paint, 

Deck with brocade and Tyrian stains 
Features of ruder form and taint. 

What Caledonian ladies wear, 

Or from the lint or woollen twine, 

Adorn’d by all their sweets, appear 
Whate’er we can imagine fine. 

Apparel neat becomes the fair, 

The dirty dress may lovers cool; 

But clean, our maids need have no care, 

If clad in linen, silk, or wool. 

Tadore Myrtilla, who can cease ? 

Her active charms our praise demand, 

Clad in a niantua from the fleece, 

Spun by her own delightful hand. 

Who can behold Calista’s eyes, 

Her breast, her cheek, and snowy arms, 

And mind what artists can devise, 

To rival more superior charms ? 

Compar’d with those the diamond s dull, 
Lawns, satins, and the velvet fade ; 

The soul with her attractions full, 

Can never be by these betray’d. 

Sapphira, all o’er native sweets, 

Not the false glare of dress regards, 

Her wit her character completes, 

Her smile her lovers sighs rewards. 

When such first beauties lead the way, 

The inferior rank will follow soon ; 

Then arts no longer shall decay, 

But trade encourag’d be in tune. 
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Millions of fleeces shall be wove, 

And flax that on the valley blooms, 

Shall make the naked nations love, 

And bless the labour of our looms ; 

We have enough, nor want from them 
But trifles hardly worth our care 9 
Yet for these trifles let them claim 

What food and cloth we have to spare. 

How happy’s Scotland in her fair ! 

Her amiable daughters shall. 

By acting thus with virtuous care, 

Again the golden age recal: 

Enjoying them, Edina ne’er 

Shall miss a court; but soon advance 
In wealth, when thus the lov’d appear 
Around the scenes or in the dance. 

Barbarity shall yield to sense, 

And lasy pride to useful arts, 

When such dear angels in defence 
Of virtue thus engage their hearts. 

Bless’d guardians of our joys and wealth, 
True fountains of delight and love, 

Long bloom your charms, fix’d be your health. 
Till, tir’d with earth, you mount above. 

255. THE BELLS OF ABERDOVEY. 

Do salmous love a lucid stream? 

Do thirsty sheep love fountains ? 

Do Druids love a doleful theme ? 

Or goats the craggy mountains ? 

If it be true these things are so, 

As truly she’s my lovely, 

And os wit I yng carie I, 

Rooi fit dwyn de garie di, 

Asein,dai, tree, pedwar, pimp, ckweck,go 
The bells of Aberdovey. 

Do keffels love a wisp of hay? 

Do sprightly kids love prancing ? 

Do curates crowdies love to play ? 

Or peasants morris-dancing? 

If it be true, &c. 

2 DIBDIX., 
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S *»• "J'IS I HAVE SEVEN BRAW NEW. 

’Tis I have seven braw new gowns, 

And seven better to mak ; 

And yet for a’ my new gowns, 

My woo’r has turn’d his back. 

Besides, I have seven milk-ky, 

And Sandy lias but three ■, 

And yet for a’ my good ky, 

The laddie winna ha’e me. 

My daddy’s a delver of dykes, 

My mither can card and spin, 

And I am a fine fodgel lass. 

And the siller comes finkin in, 

Tire siller comes linkin in, 

And it is foufair to see, 

And fifty times wow ! O wow I 
What ails the lads at me? 

Whenever our Baty does bark, 

Then fast to the door I rin, 

To see gin ony young spark 
W’ill light and venture in : 

But never a ane comes in, 

Tho’ mony a ane gaes by; 

Syne far ben the house I rin, 

And a weary wight am I. 

When I was at my first pray’rs, 

I pray’d but anes i* the year, 

I wish’d for a handsome young lad, 

And a lad wi* muckle gear. 

When I w r as at my niest pray’rs, 

I pray’d but now and than, 

I fash’d na my head about gear, 

If 1 gat a handsome young man. 

Now when I’m at my last pray’rs, 

I pray baith night and day, 

And O if a beggar wad eome, 

With that same beggar I’d gae. 


And O, and what’ll come o’ me! 

And O, and w hat’ll I do ! 

That sic a braw lassie as I 
Slicu’d die for a wooer, I trow I 


257. RAKES AT MALO. 

Beauing, belling, dancing, drinking, 
Breaking windows, damning, sinking, 
Ever raking, never thinking, 

Live the rakes at Malo. 
Spending faster than ,t comes, 
Beating bawds, whores, and duns, 
Bacchus* true begotten sons. 

Live the rakes at Malo. 

Sometimes nought but claret drinking, 
Then, like politicians thinking 
How to raise the fund v/hen sinking, 
Live the raks* at Male* 
Sometimes flush of money store^ 

Then like any poet poor. 

Kissing queens and then a 

Live the nfa* at M»k* 

W ; hen at home with daddy <ui&ag 
Still for Malo’s waters whining, 

When good claiet is declining, 

Live the rakes at Malo. 
Living short, but merry lives 
Going where the devil drives, 

Keeping misses and no wives, 

Live the rakes at Malo. 

Racking tenants, stewards teazing. 
Swiftly spending, slowly raising, 

W ishing to spend all their days in, 
Raking thus at Malo. 

Then, to end a rakish life, 

They grow sober, take a wife, 

Ever after live in strife, 

With their wives at Malo. 
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258. THE SAILORS JOURNAL. 
rTwas post meridian, half-past four, 

By signal I from Nancy parted; 

At six she linger’d on the shore, 

With uplift hands and broken hearted ; 
Atsev’n, while taught’ning the forestay, 

I saw her faint, or else ’twas fancy ; 

At eight we all got under weigh; 

And bade a long adieu to Nancy. 

Night came, and now eight bells had rung, 
While careless sailors, ever clieary, 

On the mid watch so jovial sung, 

With tempers labour cannot weary ; 

I, little to their mirth inclin’d, 

While tender thoughts rush’d on my fancy, 
And my warm sighs increas’d the wind, 

Look’d on the moon and thought of Nancy. 

And now arriv’d that jovial night, 

When ev'ry true-bred tar carouses, 

When o’er the grog, all hands delight 

To toast their sweethearts and their spouses: 
Round went the can, the jest, the glee, 

While tender wishes fill’d each fancy; 

And when in turn it came to me, 

I heav’d a sigh, and toasted Nancy. 

Next morn a storm came on at four, 

At six the elements in motion 
Plung’d me, and three poor sailors more, 
Headlong within the foaming ocean : 

Poor wretches ! they soon found their graves ; 

For me,—it may be only fancy,— 

But love seem’d to forbid the waves 
To snatch me from the arms of Nancy. 

Scarce the foul hurricane was clear’d, 

Scarce winds and waves had ceas’d to rattle, 
When a bold enemy appear’d, 

And, dauntless, we prepar’d for battle : 

And now, while some lov’d friend or wife, 
Like lightning rush’d on ev’ry fancy; 

To Providence I trusted life, 

Put up a pray’r, and thought of VT ancv. 


At last, ’twas in the month of May, 

The crew, it being lovely weather, 

At three A. M. discover’d day, 

And England’s chalky cliffs together : 

At sev’n up Channel how we bore, 

While hopes and fears rush’d on my fancy; 
At twelve I gaily jump’d ashore, 

And to my throbbing heart press’d Nancy. 

Dius^irx 


259. ADIEU FOR A WHILE. 

HE. 

Adieu for a while, my native green plains, 

My nearest relations, and neighbouring swains, 
Dear Nelly, frae these I’d start easily free. 

Were minutes not ages, while absent frae thee. 

SHE. 

Then tell me the reason thou dost not obey 
The pleadings of love, but thus hurriest away ; 
Alake! thou deceiver, o’er plainly I see, 

A lover sae roving will never mind me. 

HE. 

The reason unhappy is owing to fate, 

That gave me a being without an estate ; 

Which lays a necessity now upon me, 

To purchase a fortune for pleasure to thee. 

SHE. 

Small fortune may serve w here love has the sw ay, 
Then, Johnny, be counsels nae langer to stray; 
For while thou prov’st constant in kindness to me* 
Contented, I’ll ay find a treasure in thee. 

HE. 

O cease my dear charmer, else soon I’ll betray 
A weakness unmanly, and quiekly give way 
To fondness which may prove a rum to thee, 

A pain to us baith, and dishonour to me. 

SHE. 

Bear witness ye streams, and witness ye flovvYs 
Bear witness ye watchful invisible, pow’rs ; 

If ever my heart be unfaithful to thee, 

Maj' ^aithina propitiQUs e’er smile upon roe. 
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260. BY A MURMURING STREAM. 

By a murmuring stream a fair shepherdess lay, 

Be so kind, O ye nymphs, I oft-times heard her say, 
Tell Strephon I die, if he passes this way. 

And that love is the cause of my mourning. 

False shepherds, that tell me of beauty and charms, 
You deceivejne, for Streplion’s coid heart never 
warms; 

Yet bring me this Strephon, let me die in his arms, 
Oh Strephon! the cause of my mourning. 

But first, said she, let me go down to the shades 
below, 

Ere ye let Strephon know that I lov’d him so. 

Then on my pale cheek no blushes will show, 

That love was the cause of my mourning. 

Her eyes were scarce closed when Strephon came 
by; . [nigh : 

He thought she’d been sleeping and softly drew 
But finding her breathless, Oh heavens! did he cry, 
Ah Chloris! the cause of my mourning. 

Restore me my Chloris, ye nymphs, use your art. 
They,sighing, replied, ’Twas yourself shot the dart, 
That wounded the tender young shepherdess’ heart. 
And kill’d the poor Chloris with mourning.- 

Ah then is Chloris dead, wounded by me! he said ; 

I’ll follow thee, chaste maid, down to the silent 
shade; 

Then on her cold snowy breast leaning his head, 
Expir d the poor Strephon with mourning. 

261. THE TRIUMPH OF WINE. 

What though from Venus Cupid sprung, 

No attribute divine 

—Wliate’er the bawling bards have sung-~ 

Had he his bow till Bacchus strung, 

And dipp’d his darts in wine : 

Till old Silenps plung’d the boy, 

In nectar from the vine ; 

Then love, that was before a toy, 

Became the source of mortal joy; 
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The urchin shook his dewy wings, 

And careless level’d clowns and kings, 
Such power has mighty wine. 

When Theseus on the naked shore 
Fair Ariadne left, 

D’ye think she did her fate deplore, 
Or her fine locks or bosom tore, 

Like one of hope bereft ? 

Not she indeed ; her fleeting love 
~ From mortal turns divine, 

And as gay Bacchus’ tigers move, 

His car ascends amidst a grove 
Of vines, surrounded by a throng, 

Who lead the jolly pair along, 

Almost half-gone with wine. 

Ma’am Helen lov’d the Phrygian boy, 
He thought her all his own ; 

But hottest love will soonest cloy, 

He ne’er had brought her safe to Troy 
But for the wife of Thone. 

She, merry gossip, mix’d a cup 
Of tipple, right divine, 

To keep love’s flagging spirits lip, 

And Helen drank it ev’ry sup ; 

This liquor is, ’mongst learned elves, 
Nepenthe call’d ; but, ’twixt ourselves, 
’Twas nothing more than wine* 

Of Lethe and its flow’ry brink 
Let musty poets prate, 

Where thirsty souls are said to drink. 
That never they again may think 
Upon their former state. 

What is there in this soulless loss, 

I pray you, so divine! 

Grief finds the palace and the cot. 
Which for a time, were well forgot; 
Come here, then, in our lethe share, 
The true oblivion of your care 
Is only found in wine. 


DIBD1N 
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262. WHY ART THOU CLOATHD. 

From Camo'ens, 

Why art thou cloth’d in sad array, 

For him whose days are done ; 

Yet dost no sign of grief display, 

For those thy lightning glances slay ? 

Tho’ he thou mournest be but one, 

—More than a thousand they. 

Thou bendest on the lover’s pray’r 
The tearless eye of scorn, 

And while thou dost with barbarous care, 
The illusive guise of feeling wear; 

Tho’ pity’s garb thy breast adorn, 

—She never enters there!— 

LORD STRANGFORD. 


263. LET’S BE JOVIAL. 

Let’s be jovial, fill our glasses, 

Madness ’tis for us to think, 

How the world is rul’d by asses, 

And the wise are sway’d by chink. 

Then never let vain cares oppress us, 
Riches are to them a snare ; 

We’re ev’ry one as rich as Croesus, 
While our bottle drowns our care. 

Wine will make us red as roses, 

And our sorrows quite forget; 

Come, let’s fuddle all our noses, 

Drink ourselves quite out of debt. 

When grim death is looking for us, 
We’re carousing o’er our bowls, 

Bacchus joining in the chorus, 

Death begone, here’s none but souls. 

Godlike Bacchus thus commanding, 
Trembling death away shall fly, 

Ever after understanding 

Drinking souls can never die. 
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264. IF EVER THOU DIDST JOY. 

If ever thou didst joy to bind 
Two hearts in equal passion join’d, 

O son of Venus! hear me now, 

And bid Florella bless my vow. 

If any bliss reserv’d for me 
Thou in the leaves of fate should'st see, 

If any white propitious hour, 

Pregnant with hoarded joys in store ; 

Now, now the mighty treasure give, 

In her for whom alone I live ; 

In sterling love pay all the sum, 

And I’ll absolve the fates to come. 

In all the pride of full-blown charms 
Yield her, relenting, to my arms ; 

Her bosom touch with soft desires, 

And let her feel what she inspires. 

But, Cupid, if thine aid be vain 
The dear reluctant maid to gain, 

If still with cold averted eyes 
She dash my hopes, and scorn my sighs; 

O ! grant (’tis all I ask of thee) 

That I no more may change than she j 
But still with duteous zeal love on, 

When every gleam of hope is gone. 

Leave me flien alone to languish, 

Think not time can heal my anguish, 
Pity the woes which I endure, 

But never, never grant a cure. 

MRS. BARBAULD. 

265. ZENO, PLATO, ARISTOTLE, 
Zeno, Plato, Aristotle, 

All were lovers of the bottle ; 

Poets, painters, and musicians, 
Churchmen, lawyers, and physicians, 
All admire a pretty lass 
All require a cheerful glass. 

Ev’ry pleasure has its season, 

Love and drinking are no treason. 

All admire* &c. 


NX 
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266. THE SQUIRREL THAT JINGLES. 
The squirrel that jingles his bells in his cage 
_ «, t! >e type of that folly and strife,— 

Call t the fashion, the ton, or the kick, or the rage, 
That makes up the bustle of life : 

4>n the wheel of dame Fortune, now high and 
now low, 

As they amble, and gallop, and pace, 

While m search of that phantom call d Pleasure 
they go, 

Each strives to be first in the chase : 

So round, round, round goes scug in his cage, 
And jingles his bells with a fuss and a rage 
Still turning about and about; 

And when tir’d with bis journey, remains in the 
place 

Exactly where first he set out. 

In search after knowledge, the book worm explores 
Where Nature’s wide regions expand ; 

B nt though fancyconducts him to numberless shores 
He never once touches on land: 

His bark’s tost in storms of opinions that rage, 
Nor truth’s trackless path can he trace " 

1 ill error and doubt bring the night of old age. 
Fair certainty’s day to deface. 

So round, &c. 

The novice goes forward in search of a friend, 
To share both his heart and his pelf; 

Till humbled and tir’d with his toil without end, 
He at last makes a friend of himself: 

One who fairnessprofess’d, pick’d his pocket atplay, 
One deceiv d him, and laugh’d in his face, 

One he show’d to his mistress, soon stole her away, 
One was mean, and another was base. 

So round, &c. 

7 hus men missthe substance,and grasp at the name; 

Thus projectors find midnight at noon ; 

'lhus heroes chase bubbles, and fancy them fame; 
And thus children cry for the moon. 
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Those are pleasures alone that lead reason's fan 

train, 

The rest bring but shame and disgrace : 

And though you may start them again and again, 
Vex’d and tir’d you’ll give over the chase. 

So round, &e. 

PIBIMN. 

267. TELL ME NOT. 

Tell me not I my time mispend, 

*Tis time lost to reprove me ; 

Pursue thou thine, I have my end, 

So Chloris only love me. 

Tell me not others’ flocks are full, 

Mine poor, let them despise me 

Who more abound in milk and wool, 

So Chloris only prize me. 

Tire ’others easier ears with these 
Unappertaining stories; 

He never feels the world’s disease 
Who cares not for her glories. 

For pity, thou that wiser art, 

Whose thoughts lie wide of mine, 

Let me alone with my own heart, 

And I’ll ne’er envy thine. 

Nor blame him, whoe’er blames mv wit, 
That seeks no higher prize, 

Than in unenvy’d shades to sit, 

And sing of Chloris’ eyes. 

EATON. 

268. OF ALL THE TRADES. 

Of all the trades from east to west, 

The cobbler’s past contending; 

He’s like in time to prove the best, 

Who ev’ry day is mending. 

How great his praise who can amend 
The soals of all his neighbours 

Nor is unmindful of his end, 

But to his last still labours. 

C. COFFR. 
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269. YOUNG PHILANDER. 

Young Philander woo’d me lang. 

But I was peevish, and forbad him; 

I wadna tent his loving sang, 

But now I wish, I wish I had him. 

Ilk morning when I view my glass, 

Then I perceive my beauty going; 

And when the wrinkles seize the face, 

Then we may bid adieu to wooing. 

My beauty, anes so much admir'd, 

I find it fading fast, and flying; 

My cheeks, which coral-like appear’d, 

Grow pale, the broken blood decaying : 

Ah! we may see ourselves to be 

Like summer-fruit that is unshaken ; 

When ripe they soon fall down and die. 

And by corruption quickly taken. 

Use then your time, ye virgins fair, 

Employ your day before 'tis evi!; 

Fifteen is a season rare, 

But five and twenty is the devil. 

Just when ripe consent unto’t, 

Hug nae mair your lanely pillow : 

Women are like other fruit, 

They lose their relish when too mellow. 

If opportunity be lost, 

You’ll find it hard to be regained ; 

Which now I may tell to my cost, 

Though but my selnane can be blamed ; 

If then your fortune you respect, 

Take the occasion when it offers ; 

Nor a true lover’s suit neglect, 

Lest you be scoffed for being scoffers. 

I, by his fond expressions, thought 
That in his love he’d ne’er prove changing; 

But now, alas! ’tis turn’d to nought, 

And, past my hope, he’s gane a ranging. 

Dear maideis, then take my advice, 

And let na coyness prove your ruin : 

For if ye be o’er foolish nice, 

Your suitors will give over wooing. 
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Then maiden auld you nam’d will be, 

And in that fretfu’ rank be number’d, 

As lang as life; and when ye die, 

With leading apes be ever cumber’d ; 

A punishment, and hated brand. 

With which nane of us are contented ; 
Then be not wise behind the hand, 

That the mistake may be prevented. 

270. WHEREVER DAMON. 

Wherever, Damon, thou shalt rove, 

O keep me ever in your mind ; 

If walking through some shady grove. 

Or on a sunny bank reclin’d; 

Still let my faithful image be 
Among the shades retir’d with thee. 

Think when, beneath the spreading tree#, 
You listen to the whisp’ring breeze. 

How with soft sighs my bosom heaves, 

When I lament my ruin’d peace j 
Calm are my tears, as silent sliow’rs, 

Or dews that hang on painted fiow’rs. 

Or if you wander where some brook 
Does o’er the pebbles murm’ring flow, 

As on the flowing stream you look, 

Think how I weep, oppress’d with woe; 
And should the current want supplies, 

I could recruit it from my eyes. 

While, perch’d upon the pointed thorn, 

The nightingale renews her strain, 

Let it remind you how forlorn, 

When you are absent, I complain ; 

Or should you hear the widow’d dove, 

Think I, like her, lament my love. 

When you behold the setting ray 
Tremble beneath the western*sky, 

The solemn gloom of closing day 
May represent me to your eye ; 

For languid as departing light* 

Am I when absent from yoursig^. 
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271. SIR JOHN MOORE’s BURIAL. 

Not a drum was heard, nor a funefal note, 

As his corpse to the ramparts we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot. 

O’er the grave where our hero was buried, 

¥e bu’ried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning ; 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 

And the lanthorn dimly burning. 

No useless cofhn enclos’d his breast,' 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud vve bound him, 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 

With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 

But we stedfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er 
his head. 

And we far away on the billow. 

Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 

And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him, 

But nothing he’ll reck if they let him sleep on, 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock toll’d the hour for retiring, 
And we heard by the distant and random gun, 
That the foe was suddenly tiring. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory, 
We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 

But we left him alone with his glory. 
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272; SAY, CHLOE. 

Say, Chloe, by what powerful art 
A glowing flame you do impart, 

Through every breast, when ’tis well known 
Snow is no colder than your own. 

It gives th* admiring world surprise, 

To find that love, which from those eyes 
Wounds thousands with unerring dart, 
Should prove a stranger to thy heart, 
Through various climates I have rov’d, 

And various beauties seen unmov’d ; 

My heart reserv’d for thee alone, 

I saw, I lov’d, and was undone. 

But yet so pleasant was the pain, 

With pride I hugg’d the fatal chain • 

Nor would I, though I could be free, 

But live a captive still to thee- 


2 73. WHEN THE GIRL OF MY HEART. 
From Camoens . 

When the girl of my heart is on perjury bent, 

The sweetest of oaths hides the falsest intent, 

And suspicion abash’d from her company flies, 
When she smiles like an angel, and swears by tiei 
eyes. 

For in them such magic she knows is display’d 
That a tear can convince, and a look can persuade 
And she thinks that I dare not or cannot refuse, 
To believe on their credit whate’er she may choose 
But I’ve learn’d from the painful experience o 
youth, 

That vehement oaths never constitute truth, 

And I’ve studied those treacherous eyes and I find 
They are mutable signs of a mutable mind ! 

Then dear one I’d rather thrice rather believe, 
Whate’er you assert even tho’ to deceive, 

Than that you “ by your eyes” should so wickedl/ 
swear, 

And sin against heaven, far heaven is there. 

LOKir STRANOFOllD, 
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274. THE BALLAD SINGER. 

Be it known to all those whosoe’er it regards, 

That we singers of ballads were always call’d bards: 
And from Ida to Grub-street the Muses who follow 
Are each mother’s son the true spawn of Apollo: 
Thus recording great men, or a flea, or a star, 

Or the spheres, or a jew’s-liarp, we’re all on a par; 
Nor in this do I tell you a word of a lie, 

For Homer sung ballads, and so do I. 

Don’t you know what the ancients were ?—great 
things they talk’d, 

How they rode upon Pegasus, that’s to say, walk’d, 
That near kindred gods they drove Phoebus’s 
chariot, 

The English of which is—they liv’d in a garret: 
And thus they went forward; Diogenes quaff’d, 
Heraclitus cry’d, and Democritus laugh’d; 
Menander made multitudes both laugh and cry, 
But Homer sung ballads, and so do I. 

Thus did they strange whimsical notions pursue, 
Some argu d on one leg, and some upon two; 

To which last my pretensions are not hypothetic, 
For its certainly clear I’m a Peripatetic : 

Lycurgus and Solon ’bout laws made a pother, 
Which went in atone ear and then out at t* other; 
Old songs such as mine are will nobody buy ? 
Come, Homer sung ballads, and so do I. 

Historic was Pliny, and Plato divine, 

Ovid wrote about love, and Anacreon wine; 
Great Cicero argu’d to every man’s palate, 

And when he was out ’twas a hole in the ballad: 
Thus to great men of old, who have made such 
a rout, 

My claim to all cousin I’ve fairly made out; 

And if any hereafter my right should deny, 

Tell ’em Homer sung ballads, and so do I. 
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275. THE HEART THAT WARM’D. 

From Camoens, 

The heart that warm’d my guileless breast 

Some wanton hand had thence convey’d, 

But love who law his bard distress’d, 

In pity thus the thief betray’d ; 

“ Tis she who ow r ns the fairest mein, 

“ And sweetest eyes that e’er were seen!’ 

And sure if love be in the right, 

(And was love ever in the wrong ?) 

To thee my first and sole delight, 

That simple heart must now belong, 

Because thou hast the fairest mein ; 

And sweetest eyes that e’er were seen! 

LORD STRANGFORD. 

276. BOAST NOT, MISTAKEN SWAIN.' 

Boast not, mistaken swain, thy art 
To please my partial eyes; 

The charms that have subdu’d my heart, 
Another may despise. 

Thy face is to my humour made, 

Another it may fright: 

Perhaps by some fond whim betray’d, 

In oddness I delight. 

Vain youth to your confusion know, 

’Tis to my love’s excess 

You all your fancy’d beauties owe, 

Which fade as that grows less. 

For your own sake, if not for mine, 

You should preserve my fire ; 

Since you, my swain, no more will shine. 
When I no more admire. 

By me, indeed, you are allow’d 
The wonder of your kind; 

But be not of my judgment proud, 

Whom love has render’d blind. 

A. PHILLIP#. 


DIBDIN. 
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278. EVERY MAN TAKE A GLASS. 


Every man take a glass in his hand, 

And drink a good health to our King; 

Many years may he rule o'er this land; 

May his laurels for ever fresh spring. 

Let wrangling and jangling straightway cease. 

Let ev’rv man strive for his country’s peace • 
Neither Tory, nor Whig, 

With their parties look big. 

Here’s a health to all honest men. 

*Tis not owning a whimsical name, 

That proves a man loyal and just; 

Let him fight for his country’s fame, 

Be impartial at home, if in trust: 

'Tis this that proves him an honest soul. 

His health we’ll drink in a brimful bowl. 

Then let’s leave off debate, 

No confusion create. 

Here’s a health to ail honest men. 

When a company’s honestly met, 

With intent to be meiry and gay, 

Their drooping spirits to whet, 

And drown the fatigues of the day ; 

What madness is it thus to disput? 

When neither side can his man com ate? 

When you've said what you dare, 

You're but just where you were. 

Here’s a health to all honest men. 

Then agree, ye true Britons, agree, 

And ne’er quarrel about a nick-name; 

Let your enemies trembling see. 

That a Briton is always the same: 

For our King, our church, our law, and right, 
Let’s lay by all feuds, and straight unite; 

Then who need care a fig, 

Who’s Tory or Whig? 

Here’s a health to all honest men. 

i i 
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279. WILL YOU GO AND MARRY, KITTY 

Will you go and marry, Kitty ? 

Can you think to take a man ? 

Tis a pity one so pretty 
Should not do the thing she can. 

You a charming lovely creature, 
Wherefore would you lie alone? 

Beauty’s of a fading nature, 

Has a season to be gone. 

Theiefore while you’re blooming, Kitty, 
Listen to a loving swain. 

Take example by fair Betty, 

Once the darling of the men; 

Who, with coy and fickle nature, 

Trifled oflf till she’s grown old, 

Now she’s left by every creature ; 

Let not this of thee be told. 

But, my dear and lovely Kitty, 

This one thing I have to tell, 

I could wish no man to get you, 

Save it were my very sel. 

Take me, Kitty, at my offer, 

Or be had and I’ll take you, 

We’s mak nae din about your toucher; 
Marry, Kitty, then vve’il woo. 

Many words are needless, Kitty, 

You do want, and so do 1; 

If you would a man should get you, 

Then I can that want supply : 

Say then, Kitty, say you’ll take me, 

As the very choice of men. 

Never after to forsake me, 

And the priest shall say, Amen. 

Then, O ! then, my charming Kitty, 
When we’re marry’d, what comes then? 

Then no other man can get you, 

But you’ll be my very ain : 

’llien we 11 kiss and clap at pleasure, 

Nor be troubled at envy • 

If once I had my lovely treasure, 

Let the rest admire and die. 
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X I WHISPER'D HER MY LAST ADIEU. 1 


From Camo'ens, 

I whisper’d her my last adieu, 

I gave a mournful kiss, 

Cold show’rs of sorrow bath’d her eyes, 

And her poor heart was torn with sighs’; 

Y et—strange to tell—’twas then I knew 
Most perfect bliss. 

For love at other times suppress’d, 

Was all betray’d at this; 

I saw him weeping in her eyes, 

I heard him breathe amongst her sighs ; 

And every sob which shook her breast, 
Thrill’d mine with bliss. 

The sight which keen affection clears, 
How can it judge amiss; 

To me it pictur’d hope, and taught 

My spirit this consoling thought; 

That Love’s sun tho* it rise in tears, 

May set in bliss. 

LORD STUANGFORD. 


281. WHEN ORPHEUS WENT DOWN. 

When Orpheus went down to the regions below, 
W Inch men are forbidden to see, 

He tun’d up his lyre, as old histories show, 

To set his Eurydice free. 

All hell was astonish’d, a person so wise 
Should rashly endanger his life, 

^tid venture so far; but how vast their surprise! 
w hen they heard that be came for his w r ife! 

To find out a punishment due to the fault, 

Old Pluto did puzzle his brain ; 

But hell had not torments sufficient he thought. 
So he gave him his wife back again. 

But pity succeeding soon vanquish’d his heart, 
And pleas’d with his playing so well, 

He took her again, in reward of I,is art: 

Such power had music in hell. 
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282. LOVE’S BUT THE FRAILTY 
Love’s but the frailty of the mind 
When ’tis not w ith ambition join’d • 

A sickly flame, which if not fed expires. 

And feeding wastes in self-consuming fires. 

’Tis not to wound a wanton boy, 

Or amorous youth, that gives the joy ; 

But ’tis the glory to have pierced a swain 
For whom inferior beauties sigh’d in vain. 

Then I alone the conquest prize, 

When I insult a rival’s eyes; 

If there’s delight in love, ’tis when I see, 

The heart which others bleed for, bleed for me. 

CONGREVE. 

283. DEAR MAUDLIN COME GIVE ME 

Dear Maudlin come give me blight guineas, 
For brighter none sure ever gave ; 

Nor think that I’m one ofvthose ninnies, 

That can tell you how many I’d have. 

I’m not to be stinted in pleasure ; 

So to me if you mean to be kind, 

You must ransack old crump’s rusty treasure, 
And give me whatever you find 

With a large heavy purse so I fold thee, 

I then, my dear Maudlin, am thine; 

In satins and silks I’ll behold thee, 

No duchess e’er dress'd half so fine : 

But our pocket at present but thin is. 

And soon what we have will be spent, 

Then prithee give many more guineas. 

Or yea’ll find I shall ne’er be content. 

Count the rouleaus at Almack’s they’re staking 
Count the bets laid in Newmarket fields, 
C’ount the cash at the Bank they are taking. 
Count the gold that rich Lombard-street yields 
Give a peep at the India-house coder, 

Go number the Treasury’s store, 

Asd when sojmany guineas you offer, 

I still shu. ** asking for more. _ 
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284. PALE FACES, STAND BY. 

Pale faces, stand by, 

And our bright ones adore ; 

We look like our wine, 

You worse than our score. 

Come, light up your pimples, 

All art we outshine ; 

When the plump god doth paint, 

Each streak is divine. 

Clean glasses are pencils, 

Old claret is oil; 

He that sits for his picture, 

Must sit a good while. 

*85. TO FAIR FIDELE’S GRASSY TOMB. 

To fair Fidele’s grassy tomb, 

Soft maids, and village hinds shall bring 

Each op’ning bud of sweet perfume, 

And rifle all the breathing spring. 

No wailing ghost shall dare appear 
To vex with shrieks this quiet grove, 

But shepherd lads assemble here, 

And melting virgins own their love. 

No wither’d witch shall here be seen 
No goblins lead their nightly crew ; 

But female fays shall haunt the green, 

And dress thy grave with pearly dew. 

The red-breast oft at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 

With hoary moss and gather’d flow'rs 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 

When howling winds and beating rain 
In tempests shake the sylvan cell; 

Or ’midst the chase upon the plain 
The tender ^thought on thee shall dwell. 

Each lonely scene shall thee restore, 

For thee the tear be duly shed ; 

Belov’d, till life can charm no more, 

And mourn’d, till pity’s self be dead. 

w. COLLINS. 
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286. THE PLEASURES OF THE CHASE* 
Except the folks that’s fast asleep, 

All nature now is waking, 

Aurora at the world a peep 
Is in her nightcap taking: 

Hark, all the tory-rory boys 
Making a devil of a noise, 

To cure the head-ache of last night, 

The peaceable king’s subjects fright, 

And helter-skelter come apace, 

T’ enjoy the pleasure of the chase. 

How swtfet to be, as on we rush,^ 

By the pig-tail entangling, 

Amidst a lovely thorny bush, 

Or on a tree left dangling! 

Ah musha gra! than wine and love 
The joy of hunting’s far above; 

Can either Cupid or the bowl. 

Such pleasures give? Ah by my soul! 

Let muddy ditches wash your face. 

Still great s the pleasure of the chase. 

Then when our mettle’s at its pitch, 

While tally-ho we’re bawling, 

Safe landed in a muddy ditch, 

To be genteely sprawling: 

Ah musha gra ! than wine or love 
The joy of hunting’s far above; 

Can either Cupid or the bowl 
Such pleasure give ?JAh, by my soul! 

Let muddy ditches wash your face, 

Still great’s the pleasure of the chase. 

Then dripping like a drowning rat, 

At night, you wou’d not think it, 

What glorious wine, if it were no^ 

We’re too fatigued to drink it: 

Ah, bodder not of love and war, 

The joy of hunting’s greater far ; 

Hark echo, in melodious tones, 

Hollas, and whistles, and sings, and groans, 
While many a broken sconce and face 
Proclaim the pleasures of the chase. 

DIBD4M. 
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tiASE, f 8 r. WHO HAS E’ER BEEN AT PARIS. 


Who lias e’er been at Paris must needs know the 
Greve, 

The fatal retreat of th’ unfortunate brave, 

Where honour and justice most oddly contribute 
To ease heroes’ pains by a halter or gibbet. 

t There death breaks the shackles which force had 
put on, [begun; 

And the hangman completes what the judge but 
There the ’squire of the pad, and the knight of 
the post, [no more crost. 

Find their pains no more baulk’d, and their hopes 

Great claims are there made, and great secrets 
i are known, [own. 

And the king, and the law, and the thief has his 
But my hearers cry out, What a duce dost thou ail? 
ml! Put off thy reflections, and give us the tale. 

lie, Twas there then in civil respect to harsh laws, 

l And tor want of false w itness to back a bad cause, 
A Norman, tho’ late, was oblig’d to appear; 

And who to assist but a grave Cordelier? 

The’sqnire whose good giace was to open the scene, 
Seem’d not in great haste that the show shou’d 
begin ; 

Now fitted the halter, now travers’d the cart, 
od1! And often took leave, but was loth to depart. 

^ What frightens yon thus my good son, says the 

t, priest. ? 

j( Y ou murder’d, are sorry, and have been confest. 

3 ( O father! my sorrow will scarce save my bacon, 
For ’twas not that I murder’d, but that I was taken. 

Pugh! prithee ne’er trouble thy head with such 
fancies, 

. M Rely on the aid ye shall have from St. Francis; 
y If the money you promis’d be brought to the chest, 

face You have only to die, let the church do the rest. 

se. 
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And what will folks say, if they see you afraid? 

It reflects upon me, as I knew not my trade. 
Courage friend; to-day is your period of sorrow. 
And tilings will go better believe me, to-morrow. 

To-morrow ! our hero reply'd in a fright, 

He that’s bang’d before noon ought to think oB 
to-night. [truss’d up, 

Tell your beads, quoth the priest, and be fairly 
For you surely to-night shall in Paradise sup. 

Alas! quoth the ’squire, howe’er sumptuous the 
treat, 

Parbleu, I shall have little stomach to cat: 

I shou’d therefore esteem it great favour and grace, 
Wou’d you be so kind as to go in my place. 

That I wou’d quoth the father, and thank you 
to boot, 

But our actions, you know, with our duty must suit: 
The feast I proposed to you I cannot taste, 

For thi 3 night by our order is mark’d for a fast. 

Then, turjiihg about to the hangman he said, 
Dispatch fife, I prithee, this troublesome blade: 
For thy cord and my cord doth equally tie. 

And we live by the gold for which other men die. 

PRIOR. 

288. HERE’S TO THEE, MY BOY. 
Here’s to thee, my boy, my darling, my joy, 
For a toper I love as my life; 

Who ne’er baulks his glass, nor cries, like an ass, 
To go home to his mistress or wife; 

But heartily quaffs, sings catches, and laughs ? 

All the night he looks jovial and gay ; 

When morning appears,thenhomeward lie steers. 
To snore out the rest of the day. 

He feels not the cares, the griefs, nor the fears, 
That the sober too often attend ; 

Nor knows he a loss, disturbance, or cross, 
Save the want of his bottle and friend. 

H. CAREV. 
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289. WON’T YOU HAIL THE LEAP YEAR. 

Won’t you hail the leap year, by that am’rous 
rogue Janus, 

Once in every four times consecrated to Vanus ? 
Oh the fine lovely season for frolic and sporting 
When the men are made love to and girls go a 
courting ! [and frisk it 

1 nen come round me, dear creatures, and frolic 
And dance it, and whisk it, 

Sing smallilow, batheshin, ah arroo Pat! 

( lo be sure dere won’t be some fine fun and gig 
going forward!) 

’Faith and conscience you may say dat. 

Mister Vanus, come put on a masculine air, 
Throw yourself on your knees, curse your stars, 
lie, and swear; 

Perfection, says you, to your beauty’s a quiz. 

Cries Miss Mars, Do you love me ?—I do damme, 
whiz! [and frisk it, 

Then come round me, dear creatures, and frolic 
And dance it, and whisk it, 

Sing smallilow, batheshin, ah aroo Pat! 

(To be sure dere won’t be fine sighing and dying 
ah ’faith and lying too !) 

’Faith and conscience and you may say dat. 

Rich young ladies of sixty, new-born to love’s joys, 
Shall hobble and mumble their courtship to boys; 
Girls shall court from the shiners of old men’s 
assistance, [distance! 

With their eye on a handsome tight lad in the 
Then come round me, dear creatures, and frolic 
and frisk it, 

And dance it, and whisk it, 

Sing smallilow, batheshin, ah aroo Pat! 

(To be sure they won’t make the best use of their 
time, honey!) 

’Faith and conscience and you may say dat. 

Miss Maypole shall stoop to the arms of an imp, 
And the tall Lady Gawky shall court my Lord 
Shrimp; [man, 

Miss Pigmy shall climb round the neck of a tall 
And the rich widow Mite court a big Irish jolman. 


Then come round me, dear creatures," and froWc 
and frisk it, 

And dance it, and whisk it, 

Sing smallilow, batheshin, ah aroo Pat! 

(To be sure the little devils won’t ogle as if they 
had not an hour to live !) 

’Faith and conscience and you may say dat. 

Miss Champansy, whose monkey has so many 
charms, J 

Of a fine powder’d coxcomb shall rush to the arms 
To court Mister Sciatic Miss Spasm shall hop, 
And Miss Chevaux-de-frise shall address Mr.Crop. 
Then come round me, dear creatures, and frolic 
and frisk it, 

And dance it, and whisk it, 

Sing smallilow batheshin, ah aroo Pat! 

(To be sure the bold little devils won’t put the 
fellows in a fine flusteration!) 

’Faith and conscience and you may say dat. 

Thus you’ve nothing to do, jolmen all, but sit still, 
And ’faith every Jack will soon find out a Jill; 
Come on ye bold devils, swear, lie, and make 
speeches, (breeches! 

lYs leap year and the petticoats govern the 
Then come round me, dear creatures, and frolic 
and frisk it, 

And dance it, and whisk it, 

Sing smallilow, batheshin, ah aroo Pat! 

(Ah the dear creatures ! to be sure they won’t cut 
a comical figure when they are dressed ir 
their inexpressibles!) 

’Faith and conscience and you may say dat. 

290. LOVELY CHARMER. 

Lovely charmer, dearest creature. 

Kind invader of my heart; 

Grac’d with every gift of nature; 

Grac’d with ev'ry help of art. 

Oh! could I but make thee love me, 

As thy charms my heart have mov’d, 
None could e’er be bless d above me ; 
ftoae could e’er be more belov'd. 
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291. A SPIRIT THERE IS. 


A spirit there is whose fragrant sigh 
Is burning now thro’ earth and air. 

Where cheeks are blushing, the spirit is nigh. 
Where lips are meeting, the spirit is there. 

His breath is the soul of flow’rs like these, 

And his floating eyes, oh ! they resemble 
Blue water-lilies, when the breeze 
Is making the stream around them tremble. 

Hail to thee, hail to thee, kindling power, 

Spirit of love ! spirit of bliss; 

Thy holiest time is the moonlight hour, 

And there never was moonlight so sweet as this. 
By the fair and brave, 

Who blushing unite, 

Like the sun and wave, 

When they meet at night. 

By the tear that show's, 

When passion is nigh, 

As the rain-drop flows 
From the heat of the sky. 

By the first love-beat 
Of the youthful heart, 

By the bliss to meet, 

And the pain to part, 

By all that thou hast, 

To mortals given, 

Which oh could it last, 

This earth were heaven, 

We call thee hither, entrancing power ! 

Spirit of love! spirit of bliss, 

Thy holiest time is the moonlight hour, 

And there never was moonlight so sweet as this. 

T. MOORE. 

292. MANKIND ALL GET DRUNK. 

Mankind all get drunk, ay and womankind too, 
As by proof I shall presently show you :— 
see that upstart to power, who unworthily grew', 
V'Uh good fortune so drunk he don’t know you. 
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Then round with the bowl, the tree’s know n hv its 
’Tis not liquor our natures can vary ; [trunk. 
And pow’r as completely can make a man drunk,’ 
As claret, or sack, or canary. 

Why reels that poor wretch ? Why his eyes docs 
he roll ? 

Why mutter and storm in that fashion? 

What wine has he drunk ? How' oft emptied the bow k 
Not at all, sir ; the man’s in a passion l 
Then round with the bowl, the tree’s know n by ifa 
’Tis not liquor our natures can vapy; [trunk, 
And passion as easy can make mortals drunk * 
As claret, or sack, or canary. 

See that whimsical creature, now cry and now 
laugh, 

Now rave, and now storm, and now fidget! 
He’s not drunk, sir, for all he’s so like a great calf; 

’Tis jealousy makes him an idiot! 

Then round with the bowl, the tree’s known by its 
’Tis not liquor our natures can vary ; [trunk, 
And love as completely can make a man drunk, 
As claret, or sack, or canary. 

See those beautiful creatures like angels come on, 
Form’d us fellows to keep to our tether; 

Say, eo’t it a pity they are all half gone? 

Not with wine, but a cap and a feather! 

Then round with the bowl, the tree’s know'n hy its 
’Tis not liquor our natures can vary; [trunk. 
And fashion as easy can make ladies drunk. 

As claret, or sack, or canary. 

Thus passion or pow’r, or whim or caprice, 

Poor mortals can make non se ipse ; 

We swill like a sponge, or a mayor at a feast, 

The men drunk, and the ladies all tipsy* 

Then round with the bowl, the tree s known by its 
Tis not liquor our natures can vary f [trunk 
And folly as easy can make mortals drunk, 

As claret, or sack, or canary. 


DIBD1IV. 
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293. IN A SMALL PLEASANT VILLAGE. 

In a small pleasant village, by nature complete, 
Of a few honest shepherds the quiet retreat, 
There liv’d a young lass, of so lovely a mien, 
Such seldom at balls or courts can be seen; 

The sweet damask-rose was full blown on her cheek, 
The lily display’d all its white on her neck : 

The lads of the village all strove to prevail, 

And call’d her in raptures, sweet Nan of the vale. 

Young Hodge spoke his passion, till quite out of 
breath, [to death; 

Crying wounds, he could hug her and kiss her 
And Dick with her beauty was so much possess’d, 
That he loathed his food, and abandon’d his rest. 
But she could find nothing in them to endear, 

So sent them away with a flea in their ear; 

And said, no such boobies could tell a love-tale, 
Or bring to compliance sweet Nan of the vale. 

Till young Roger, the smartest of all the gay green, 
Who lately to London on a frolic had been, 

Came home much improv’d in his air and address, 
And boldly attack’d her, not fearing success. 

He said, Heav’n form’d such ripe lips to be kiss’d ; 
And press’d her so closely she could not resist; 
And skew'd the dull clowns the right way to assail, 
And brought to his w ishes sweet Nan of the vale. 

294. BE GONE, OLD CARE. 

Be gone, old care, I prithee be gone from me! 

Be gone, old care, you and I shall never agree : 
Long time have you been vexing me, 

And fain you would me kill; 

But i’ faith, old care, 

Thou never shait have thy will. 

Too mt|fh care will make a young man look gray, 
And too much care will turn an old man to clay : 
Come you shall dance, and I will sing, * 

So merrily we will play ; 

For I hold it one of the wisest things 
To drive old care aw^ay. , 


295. FLOW’RS ARE FRESH. 
From Camoens. 

Flow’rs are fresh and bushes green 
Cheerily the Linnets sing, 

Winds are soft and skies serene, 

Time however soon shall throw 
Winter’s snow, 

O’er the buxom breast of spring. 

Hope that buds in lovers’ heart, 

Lives not thro’ the scorn of years; 
Time makes love itself depart, 

Time and scorn congeal the mind, 
Looks unkind, 

Freeze affection’s warmest tears ! 

Time shall make the bushes green 
Time dissolve the winter snow, 
Winds be soft and skies serene, 
Linnets sing their w onted strain, 
But again, 

Blighted love shall never blow! 

LORD STRANGFORD 

296. JOCKEY SAID TO JENNY. 

Jocky said to Jenny, Jenny, wilt thou do’t? 
Ne’er a fit, quo’ Jenny for my toucher good, 
For my toucher good I winna marry thee. 

E en’s ye like, quo’ Jocky, ye may let me be. 

I hae gowd and gear, I hae land enough, 

I hae seven good ovvsen ganging in a plough, 
Ganging in a plough, and linking o’er the lee 
And gin ye winna tak me, I can let ye be. 

I hae a good ha’ house, a barn and a byre, 

A stack afore the door, I’ll make a rantin fir 
I’ll make a rantin fire, and merry sail we be; 
And gin ye winna tak me, I can let ye be. 

Jenny said to Jockey, gin ye winna tell, 

If ye ll be the lad, I’s be the lass mysel; 

For ye’re a bonny lad, and I’m a lassie free. 
Ye’re welcomer to tak me than to let me be. 
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297 I SING OF THE GREEKS. > 

I sing of the Greeks, both the present and past. 
And of Cecrops their first king, and Pharaoh their 
last; [descriptions, 

Both monarchs who boast the same birth and 
Arrah sure were not Cecrops and Pharaoh Egyp¬ 
tians ? [speak. 

Thus the Greeks are all Gipsies, if truth we may 
Ah, how many a sweet little Gipsy’s a Greek ! 
Then let loose the four Kings, let the box and dice 
jar, [tug of war. 

When the Greeks fight the Greeks ’tis the true 

ext we come to King Codrus, what dignification. 
ike a hero who died for the good of the nation; 
What of that! I’ll a bundle of Codrusses bring, 
Who, their country to serve, went to heav’n in a 
string. [transient, 

Thus, compar’d to our actions, their virtues were 
And thus modern Greece has out-hero’d the an¬ 
cient. 

Then let loose, &c. 

Then we go to Lycurgus, a hero so sage, 

To the world who again brought the true golden 
age ; 

But his gold was all iron, if truth we are told, 
While our Greeks, more expert, all their brass 
turn to gold. 

He, his country to serve, into banishment went, 
Our patriot Greeks never go—they’re all sent! 

Then let loose, &c. 

Old Solon was told, though so wonderful wise, 
That his fam’d code of laws was but nets to catch 
flies ; 

Our Greeks, free and easy ’boutlaws and religions, 
Can make nets, by my soul, large enough to catch 
pigeons! 

Thus if such vartuous men aid from laws us’d to 
call, 

Sure those men must be angels who have no Law, 
at all. 
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Alexander tho* brave, was so tender and mild, 

He kill’d thousands, and afterwards cry’d like a 
child : 

Buthe only kill’d lives;less accustom’d to fear, 

Our Greeks kill your peace, without shedding a 
tear. 

Thus let Macedon’s son then kill widows and wives, 

We destroy all their comfort, and then spare their 
lives 

Then let loose, &c«. 

But were I of all their achievements to speak, 

’Twou’d bodder your patience, my soul, for a week; 

To begin to conclude then, you’ll find, shou’d you 
read ’em, [dom: 

As in old Mother Greece, Honour liv’d after Free- 

.So her daughter, Miss Greece, has improv’d so 
upon her, 

That amongst modern Greeks, Freedom lives after 
Honour! 

Then let loose, &c. 

p DIEDIN. 


298. OH WHY SHOULD WE SEEK. 

Oh why should we seek to anticipate sorrow, 

By throwing the flower of the present away, 
And gather the black rolling clouds of to-morrow, 
To darken the generous sun of to-day. 

How often we brood over misery madly, 

Till we murder the hope that was sent to inspire. 
And pleasure grown old and decrepit turns sadly, 
To shake his grey locks o’er the tomb of his sire. 

Cherish hope 1 and tho’ life by affliction be shaded, 
Still his ray shall shine lovely, and gild the scene 
o’er. [they’re faded, 

Like the dew-drop that glisters the leaves when 
As bright and as clear as it glisten’d before. 


Then let loose, &c. 


NEELE 











299. FAREWELL, FAREWELL TO THEE. 


Farewell, farewell to thee Araby’s daughter, 

(Inns warbled a Pen beneath the daik sea ) 
No pearl ever lay under Oman’s green water. 
More pure in its shell than thy spirit in thee. 


LIBRARY. 

With many a shell in r*hosc hollow wreath'd 
chamber, 

We Peris of ocean by &*,K>nlight have slept 


Oh fam as the sea Gower close to thee growing 
How light was thy heart tiiliove’s witchery came- 
Like the wind of the south o’er a summer lute 
blowing, 

And hushed all its music and wither’d its frame. 


But long upon Araby’s green sunny highlands, 
Shall maid? and their lovers remember the doom. 
Of her who lies sleeping among the pearl islands, 
ith nought but the sea-star to light up her tomb. 


And still when the merry date season is burning 
And cails to the palm-groves the young and the 
old, 

The happiest there from their pastime returning 
At sunset will weep when the story is told. 


We 11 dive where the gardens of coral lie darkline 
... P ? nt 11,1 the rosiesl atems at thy head 
We II seek where the sands of the Caspian art 
sparkling, v 

And gather their gold to strew over thy head. 


Farewell! farewell until pity’s sweet fountain 
Is lost m the hearts of the fair and the bra^e. 
They 11 weep for the chieftain who died on that 
mountain, ["wave 

They’ll weep for the maiden who sleeps in thij 


T. MOORE. 


The young village maid when with flowers she 
dresses, 

..,^ er <tai k l,air f or some festival day 

Will think of thy fate till neglecting her tresses 
fche mournfully turns from the mirror away. * 


Sot shall Iran, belov’d of our hero! forget thee 
Tho’ tyrants watch over her tears as thev start 
Llose close by the side of that hero she’ll set thee’ 
Enbalm’d in the innermost shrine of her heart. ’ 


Farewell, be it ours to embellish thy pillow. 

With ev’ry thing beauteous that grows in the 


deep, 


Each flo w’r of the rock, and eachgemof the billow, 
fciiall sweeten thy bed and illumine thy sleep. 


Around thee shall glisten the loveliest amber, 
l.hat ever the sorrowing sea bird has wept, 


SOO. THE HUTS OF THE POOR. 

Too long do the mazes of ignorance hide, 

I he hovels where poverty’s children reside ; 

nd truth to the wealthy disclosing her store. 
Has past by, and forgotten the huts of the poor. 


Ah . why should those treasures to others reveal’d, 
hrom the lowly-lodged peasant alone be conceal’d 
And wisdom enchanting the great with her lore, 
Despise, and be banish’d the huts of the poor ? 


h .™ v ? ns °’ er their heads are extended as fur 
I he rill ripples round as pellucid and clear; 

And the sun which enlivens the monarch’s proud 
door, r 

Shines as cheerful and bright on the huts of°th( 


But the day is arriving when science shall reign 
From the prince to the peer, from the peer to tin 
swam ; r ["shore 

When her fame shall be blazon’d from shore nut, 
hrorn the halls of the proud, to the huts of the poor 

NEELE. 
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301. APOLLO ONCE FINDING. 

1M(jW 

Apollo once finding fair Daphne alone, 

Ifieij. Discover’d his flame in a passionate tone : 
ftytfv' He told her and bound it with many a curse, 

He was ready to take her for better for worse , 
Then talk’d of the smart, and the hole in his heart, 
ertki S) large one might drive through the passage a cart. 
But the silly coy maid, to the god’s great amaze- 

d* Sprung away from his arms, and leap’d thro’ the 
died o: casement. 


Now, had our wise lover, (but lovers are blind,) 
In the language of Lombard-street, told her his 
mind; 

Look, lady, what here is, ’tis plenty of money, 
Oddsbubs I must swinge thee, my joy, and my 
honey ; 

I sit next the chair, and shall shortly be May’r, 
Neither Clayton nor Duncomb with me can com¬ 
pare : 

Tho’ as wrinkl’d as Prim, as deform’d as the devil, 
The god had succeeded, the nymph had been civil. 

T. BROWN. 


far He following cry’d out my life and my dear, 

T , Return to your lover, and lay by your fear ; 

You think me perhaps, some scoundrel, or whore¬ 


son : 

Alas! I’ve no wicked design on your person. 

I’m a god by my trade, young, plump, aud well 
made; 

Then let me caress thee, and be not afraid. 

But still she kept running and flew like the wind, 
While the poor purfy god came panting behind 

I’m the chief of physicians, and none of the college 
Must be mentioned with me for experience and 
knowledge: 

Each herb, flow’r, and plant, by its name I can call; 
And do more than the best seventh son of them all: 
With my powder and pills, I cure all the ills 
That sweep off such numbers each week in the bills. 
But still she kept running, and flew like the wind- 
While the poor purfy god came panting behind. 


»tats!; Besides, I’m a poet, child, into the bargain, 

And top all the writers of fam’d Covent-Garden; 
e stal; I’m the prop of the stage, and the pattern of wit; 
j eoef f I set my own sonnets, and sing to my kit: 

F [, I’m at Will’s all the day, and each night at the play, 
D-jp And verses I make fast as hops, as they say. 

^ When she heard him talk thus, she redoubled her 
speed, 

s “ Aud new like a whore from a constable freed. 


302. THOUGH LADIES, TO YOU. 

Though, ladies, to you I my verses inscribe, 

Yet the kiss that I sing my fair truth shou’d notbribe; 
Prepare then a few honest strictures to hear, 

On that theme that you ought both to love and 
to fear; 

’Twixt nature and honour that causes such strife, 
Lest your bliss it destroy or ensure it for life, 

As reason you hold or ffom prudence depart, 

For remember a kiss is the seal of the heart. 

While your joy I promote, and your int’rest revere. 
Let me warn you ’gainst those who at virtue can 
sneer; 

Whose motives no firm bond of honour secures, 

A reproach to their own sex, who vilify yours. 

Of this precipice rudeshou’dyou stand on the brink. 
Lest you luckless leap forward, ah! tremble and 
think; 

From the flattering ruin indignantly start, 

Nor sign with your lips, lest you seal with your heart. 

But when delicate passion, attentively kind. 
Alive in the heart, and confirm’d in the mind ; 
When open as day manly love stands reveal’d, 
You gain in concession, and triumph to yield ; 
Hesitation were prud’ry, your happiness sign ; 
Honour sanctions the terms, and the contracts 
divine; 

While Copid cries slily, still topping his part, 

“ Add a generous kiss—’tis the seal of the heart. 

OlBDlNj 
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803.WHERETHE LIGHTCANNQT PIERCE 

Where the light cannot pierce in a grove of talltrees, 
With my fair one as blooming as May, [breeze. 
Undisturb’d by all sounds but the sighs of the 
Let me pass the hot noon of the day. 

When the sun less intense to the westward inclines, 
For the meadows, the groves we’ll forsake, 

And see the rays dance, as inverted he shines, 

On the face of some river or lake. 

Where my fairest and I, on its verge as we pass, 
For ’tis she that must still be my theme, 

Our two shadows may view in the watery glass, 
While the fishes do play in the stream. 

May the herds cease to low, and the lambkins to 
ble.at. 

While she sings me some amorous strain ; 

AH be silent and hush’d, unless echo repeat 
The kind words and sweet sounds back again. 

And when we return to our cottage at night, 

Hand in hand as we sauntering stray, [light, 
Let the moon’s silver beams thro’ the leaves give us 
To direct us, and chequer our way. 


Let the nightingale warble its notes in our walk, 
As thus gently and slowly we move : 

And let not a thought be express’d in our talk, 
But of friendship improv’d into love. 


LIBRARY. 

305. HAD NEPTUNE. 

Had Neptune, when first he took charge of the sea, 
Been as wise, or at least been as merry, as we, 
He’d have thought better on’t, and, instead of his 
brine, [wine. 

Wou’d have fill’d the vast ocean with generous 

What trafficking then would have been on the main 
For the sake of good liquor, as well as for gain? 
No fear then of tempests, or danger of sinking; 
The fishes ne’er drown for they are always 
drinking. 

The hot thirsty sun too would drive with more 
haste, 

Secure in the ev’ningof such a repast; 

And when he got tipsy, would take out his nap, 
With double the pleasure in Thetis’s lap. 

With his face so inflam’d with the fumes of the wine 
Consider how gloriously Phebus would shine; 
What vast exhalations he’d then draw on high, 
To relieve the poor earth as it wanted supply? 


How happy were mortals, had we but such rain, 
To fill all our vessels, and fill them again i 
E’en the very poor beggar, who had ne’er a dish. 
Might jump in the river, and drink like a fish. 


Thus inchanted each day with these rural delights, 
And secure from ambition’s alarms, 

** love and repose shall divide all our nights, 

1 each morning shall rise with new charms. 

> 04 . ZEPHYR, WHO WITH SPRING. 
Zephyr, who with spring returning, 

Wafted soft o’er opening flowers; 
Breathing in the face of morning, 

Wakes Aurora from her bowers ; 

While with love's fierce flame I languish 
In these dry and desert plains ; 

Gently breathe and soothe my anguish, 

Fan my breast, and ease my pains. 


What joy and contentment on ev’ry one’s brow ? 
Hob, as great as a prince, drawing after his plough 
E’en the birds of the air, as they flew on the wing 
Although they but sipp’d would eternally sing. 

The stars, who, I think, don’t to drinking incline, 
Would gambol and frisk with the fumes ot‘ the w ine 
And, merrily twinkling, would soon let us know, 
That they were as happy as mortals below'. 

Had this been the case then, what had we enjoy’d 
Our spirits still rising, our fancy ne’er cloy’d. 

A pox then on Neptune, when ’twas in hispow’r 
To slip, like a fool, such a fortunate bom* 
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506. ’TIS NOT THE LIQUID. 

*Tig not the liquid brightness of those eyes, 

That swim with pleasure and delight; 

Nor those fair heavenly arches which arise 
O’er each of them to shade their light; 

’Tis not that hair which plays with every wind, 
And loves to wanton round thy face; 

Now straying o’er thy forehead, now behind 
Retiring with insidious grace. 

’Tis not that lovely range of teeth, as white 
As new shorn sheep, equal and fair; 

Nor e’en that gentle smile, the heart’s delight, 
With which no smile could e’er compare ; 

’Tis not that chin so round, that neck so fine, 
Those breasts that swell to meet my love; 

That easy sloping waist, that form divine, 

Nor ought below, nor ought above. 

’Tis not the living colours over each, 

By nature’s finest pencil wrought, 

To shame the fresh blown rose, and blooming peach, 
And mock the happiest painter’s thought: 

But ’tis that gentle mind, that ardent love, 

So kindly answering my desire ; [move, 

That grace with which you look, and speak, and 
That thus have set my soul on fire. 

307. JUST LIKE LOVE. 

From Camoens. 

Just like love is yonder rose, 

Heavenly fragrance round it throws ; 

Yet tears its dewy leaves disclose, 

And in the midst of briars it blows, 

Just like love. 

Cull’d to bloom upon the breast, 

Since rough thorns the stem invest, 

They must be gather’d with the rest, 

And with it to the heart be press’d, 

Just like love; 

And when rude hands the twin.buds sever, 
They die—and they shall blossom never, 

Yet the thorns be sharp as ever, 

Just like love. 

LORD STRANGFORD. 


308. MAN WAS MADE TO MOURN. 

The worm that crawls about our wa*\ 
And dies beneath our feet; 

Is happy in its little day, 

And finds existence sweet. 

The brutes which perish too, enjoy 
A short, but happy reign ; 

Delight unmingled with alloy, 

And pleasure free from pain. 

The winged tenants of the air 
On pleasure’s pinions borne, 

Live thoughtless and devoid of care, 

But man was made to mourn. 

His infancy is weak and vain, 

His youth the passions rend ; 

His prime’of life is care and pain, 

And death, cold death, his end. 

' The empty blast of noisy air 

Which sweeps the vallies o’er. 

Rages and swells a moment there, 

And then is heard no more. 

Such is the life of man, a blast 
Unmeaning and forlorn, 

Which but proclaims this truth at last, 
That man was made to mourn. 

NEELE* 


309. AT FIRST LIKE AN INFANT. 

At first like an infant appearing, 

With neither his bow nor his dart. 

To his wiles we attend without fearing, 
’Till he creeps by degrees to our heart. 

When soon for our folly requited, 

This guest the sole master we find; 

For scarce to the bosom invited, 

He lords it at will o’er the mind. 

DJBDIN. 
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310. AS MUSING I RANG’D. 

As musing I rang’d in the meads all alone, 

A beautiful creature was making her moan ; 

Oh ! the tears they did trickle full fast from her eyes, 
And she pierc’d both the air and my heart with 
her cries. 

I gently requested the cause of her moan; 

&he told me her sweet Senesino was flown, 

And in that sad posture she’d ever remain, 

Unless the dear charmer would come back again. 
Why, who is this mortal so cruel, said I, 

That draws such a stream from so lovely an eye ? 
To beauty so blooming what man can be blind, 

To passion so tender what monster unkind ! 

’Tis neither for man nor for woman said she, 

That thus in lamenting I water the lee; 

My warbler celestial, sweet darling of fame, 

Is a shadow of something, a sex without name. 
Perhaps ’tis some linnet, some blackbird, said I, 
Perhaps, ’tis your lark that has soar’d to the sky; 
Come, dry up your tears, and abandon your grief, 
I’ll bring you another, to give you relief 
No linnet, no blackbird, nor sky lark, said she, 

But one much more tuneful by far than all three. 
My sweet Senesino for whom I thus cry, 

Is sweeter than all the wing’d songsters that fly. 
Adieu Farinello, Cuzzoni likewise, 

Whom stars and whom garters extol to the skies: 
Adieu to the op’ra, adieu to the ball, 

My darling is gone, and a fig for them all. 

H. CAREY. 

311. TO BEAUTY COMPAR’D. 

To beauty compar’d pale gold I despise. 

No diamonds can sparkle like Celia’s bright eyes; 
Let misers with pleasure survey their bright mass, 
With far greater rapture I view my fine lass; 

Gold lock’d in my coffers for me has no charms; 

But its value I own, 

And I prize it alone, 

When it tempts blooming beauty to fly to my arms 


LIBRARY. 

312. THOU PRIDE OF THE FOREST! 

From Camo'ens. 

Thou pride of the forest! whose dark branchef 
spread, [green 

To the sigh of the south wind their tremulous 
And the tinge of whose buds is as rich and as red, 
As the mellowing blushes of maiden eighteen. 

O’er thee may the tempest in gentleness blow, 
And the light’nings of summer pass harmlessly by 
For ever thy buds keep their mellowing glow, 
Thy branches still wave to the southernly sigh. 

Because in thy shade as I lately reclin’d, 

The sweetest of visions arose to my view; 
’Twas the swoon of the soul, ’twas the transport oi 
mind, 

’Twas the happiest minute that ever I knew. 

lor this shalt thou still be my favourite tree, 

In the heart of the poet thou never canst fade 
It shall often be warm’d by remembering thee, 
And the dream which I dreamt in thy tremulouj 
shade. lord strangford. 

313. THE MERCHANT TO SECURE. 
The merchant to secure his treasure 

Conveys it in a borrow’d name; 

Euphelia serves to grace my measure, 

But Chloe is my real flame. 

My softest verse, my darling lyre 
Upon Euphelia’s toilet lay, 

When Chloe noted her desire 
That I should sing, that I should play. 

My lyre I tune, my voice I raise, 

But with my numbers mix my sighs; 

And whilst I sing Euphelia’s praise, 

I fix my soul on Chloe’s eyes. 

Fair Chloe blush’d ; Euphelia frown’d ; 

I sung and gaz’d, I play’d and trembled ; 

And Venus to the loves around 
Remark’d how ill we all dissembled, 

JPMCft* 
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314. TO YOU FAIR LADIES. 

1 o you tail ladies, now in town, 

We countrymen do write ; 

And do invite you to come down, 

To taste of our delight ; 

The weather’s fine, the fields are gay, 

And ’tis the pleasant month of May. 

The country’s now in all its pride, 
New-drest in lovely green ; 

The earth, with various colours dy’d, 
Displays a lovely scene. 

A thousand pretty flow’rs appear, 

To deck your bosoms and your hair. 

The cuckoo picks up all the dirt ; 

The trees are all in bloom ; 

If rural music can divert, 

Each bush affords a tune : 

The turtle’s heard in every grove, 

And milk-maids sing their songs of love. 

Could we persuade you to come down, 
Our joys would be complete. 

Dear ladies, leave the noisy town, 

And to oifr shades retreat. 

Would you but in our shades appear, 

You’d make our fields elysium here. 

We’ll shew you all our cowslip meads, 
And pleasant woods and springs ; 

And lead you to the tuneful shades. 
Where Philomela sings ; 

Sweet Philomel, whose warbling throat, 

Excels your Senesino’s note. 

For you we deck and trim our bowers, 
And make our gardens fine; 

For you perserve our choicest flowers. 
That now are in their prime. 

The murm’ring brooks accuse your stay, 

And Zephyrs sigh for your delay. 

Come then, and take your morning-air, 
Just rose from flow’ry beds ; 

’Tis better than your snuff by far, 

And all perfumes exceeds 
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Our ev’ning walks more pleasures bring, 
Than the gay park, and erouded ring. 

For your ovwa sakes, if not for ours, 

The dusty town forego ; 

Fresh air will give your eyes new pow’rs, 
And make each beauty glow ; 

’Twill to the lily add the rose, 

And every brighter charm disclose. 

315. YE LITTLE LOVES. 

Ye little loves that round her wait 
To bring me tidings of my fate, 

As Celia on her pillow lies. 

Ah ! gently whisper—Strephon dies. 

If this will not her pity move, 

And the proud fair disdains to love, 

Smile and say ’tis all a lie, 

And haughty Strephon scorns to die. 


316. THERE’S A BOWER OF ROSES. 


There’s a bower of roses by Bendemeer’s stream, 
And the nightingale sings round it all the day 
long, [dream, 

In the time of my childhood *twas like a sweet 
To sit in the roses and hear the bird’s song. 
That bower and its music I never forget, 

But oft when alone in the bloom of the year, 

I think, is the nightingale singing there yet, 

Are the roses still bright by the calm Bendemeer 

No the roses soon wither’d that hung o’er the wave> 
But some blossoms were gather’d while freshly 
they shone; [gave, 

And a dew was distill’d from their flowers that 
All the fragrance of summer, when summer was 
gone. 

Thus memory draws from delight ere it dies, 

An essence that breathes of it many a year, 
Thus bright to my soul as ’twas then to my eyes. 
Is that bower on the banks of the calm Bende- 


T. JMOORttv, 
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317. RAIL ON AT JOYS. 

Rail on at joys that are not thine, 

That thus thou leer’st with Envy’s blink, 

’Tis not because we drink good wine, 

But ’tis that thou hast none to drink. 

What though two roads before us lie, 

We on no crooked path shall fall j 

For that we may not walk awry, 

We’ll drink till we can’t walk at all. 

Thou say’st that wine’s the cause of strife, 
That to the brain when it ascends, 

We quarrel; so do man and wife ; 

And then, like them, we’re better friends : 

But here thou shalt not have thy will. 

Nor coax good fellows to a brawl ; 

Rather than of our friends think ill, 

We’ll drink till we can’t think at all. 

Thou call’st the glass a foe to love; 

Why, fool ’tis Cupid’s dearest boast,— 

What fair did celebrated prove, 

Till celebrated as a toast ? 

But imperfections shou’d there be, 

That sometimes to their lot may fall; 

Rather than faults in ladies see, 

We’ll drink till we can’t see at all. 

Thou say’st that treason lurks beneath, 

And our convivial pleasure sours; 

Thou liest! that monster does not breathe, 
That dares profane a king like ours: 

But our firm loyalty to prove, 

And choke thee with thy ranc’rous gall; 

Rather than in a faction move, 

We’ll drink till we can’t move at all. 

Yet, after all, abuse our joy, 

Indulge this cynic spite of thine ; 

When thou hast said thy worst, old boy, 
Thou canst not say we drink bad wine. 

W«e envy no man’s pleasure, we, 

Still ready at each generous call j 

Nay, rather than speak ill of thee, 

We’ll drink till we can’t speak at all. 

DJBD1N. 


S18. YE BLITHEST LADS. 

Ye blithest lads, and lasses ggy., 

Hear what my sang discloses : 

As I ae morning sleeping lay 
Upon a bank of roses, 

Young Jamie, whisking o’er the mead. 
By good luck chanc’d to spy me; 

He took his bonnet affhis head, 

And saftly sat down by me. 

Jamie though I right meikle priz’d, 

Yet now I wadna ken him ; 

But, with a frown, my face disguis’d, 
And strive away to send him. 

But fondly he still nearer prest, 

And by my side down lying, 

His beating heart thumped sae fast, 

I thought the lad was dying. 

But still resolving to deny, 

An angry passion feigning, 

I afiten roughly shot him by, 

With words full of disdaining. 

Poor Jamie bawk’d, nae favour wins, 
Went aff much discontented ; 

But I,in truth, fora’ my sins 
Ne’er haf sae fair repented. 

319. TELL ME NO MORE. 

Tell me no more I am deceiv’d, 

That Ckloe’s false and common, 

I always knew (at least believ’d) 

She was a very woman : 

As such I lik’d, as such caress’d, 

She still was constant when possess’d, 

She could do more for no man. 

But oh! her thoughti on others ran, 

And that you think a hard thing; 
Perhaps she fancied you the man ; 

And what care I one farthing: 

Yon think she’s false, I’m sure she’s kind, 
I take her body, you her mind. 

Who has the better bargain r 

CONGREVE 
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THE FOUR SAINTS. 

ENGLISHMAN. 

O, white are the cliffs which fair Albion en¬ 
close, 

Bonny St. George and the dragon, O ! 

They bosom the ocean from whence she arose. 
Bonny, &c. 

St. George was the hero of all the brave knights 
She chose as the champion and guard of her 
rights; 

He invented life’s Balsam and Golden Elixir, 
And conquer’d a dragon as fierce as Old Nick, 
Sir; 

From forestallers that means he gave Albion re¬ 
lief, 

First brew'd good October, and roasted fat beet 
Bonny, &c. 

WELCHMAN. 

O, sweetly the harpers of Cambria play ! 

A leek in hur hat wore St. Tavid, O ! 

And Taff, look you, dances on Tavid’s coot day 
A leek, &c. 

Taft’s plood it is noble, and ancient hur race, 

Hur pedigree plain as the nose on hur face ; 

And St. Tavid hur taught hur ’mong other coot 
habits, 

To make love and leek porridge, and cheese and 
Welch-rabbits; 

To be prave, and at serving hur friend not to 
wince, 

To love her coot king, and to honour hur prince. 
A leek, &c. 

SCOTCHMAN. 

O, canty and bra’ are fam’d Scotia's lads, 

Hey for the aross of St. Andrew, O ! 

Wi’ their bonnets, their trews, and their tartan 
plaids, 

Hey for, &c. 

St. Andrew, gude troth, was a learned cheel, 
Then he’d lilt, play the pipes, and he’d dance 
a reel ; 
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Wi’ his muekle Ferara he’d gar the foe whistle. 

And kept them in awe of the national thistle ; 

Ilis precepts to follow nae Scotchman would 
lag, 

“ Ecce sigtium ,” proud Gallia’s invincible flag 1 
Hey for, &c. 

IRISHMAN. 

O, green are the fields Erin chose for her 
part! 

“ Erin ma vourneen !” says Paddy, O ! 

And green is the shamrock so dear to her heart, 
Erin ma vourneen, &c. 

St. Patrick’s the child of our own dearest 
hopes, 

And bulls he invented, but not like the Pope’s; 

Ob ! he lov’d pretty girls, and rich wines, and 
good dinners, 

And the saints that do not must be surely great 
sinners; 

Then for fighting—agrah! he was born, through a 
charm, 

With a twig of shelaly tuck’d under his arm. 

Erin ma, &c. 

QUART ETTO. 

English, Welch, Scotch, and Irish, join hands 
and all sing, 

Like the bundle of sticks in the fable, O ! 

Success to the Union ! Long life to the King ! 
Like, &c. 

May the shamrock, the cross, and the leek, and 
the rose, 

And our four saints for emblems that each of them 
chose, 

Flourish happy and long; live like sister and 
brother ! 

Paddy. As both all the four have now married 
each other; 

All. Our foes find their match when each singly 
they take; 

But our Onion's a firm all the world cannot break. 
Like, &c. 
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322. O SANDY, WHY LEAVES THOU. 

O Sandy, why leaves thou thy Nelly to mourn? 
Thy presence could ease me. 

When naething can please me. 

Now dowie I sigh on the bank of the burn, 

Or through the wood laddie, until thou return. 

Tho’ woods now are bonny, and mornings are clear, 
While lavYocks are singing, 

And primroses springing; 

Yet nane of them pleases my eye or my ear. 

W hen through the wood, laddie, you diniia appear. 

That I am forsaken, some spare not to tell. 

I’m fash’d with their scorning, 

Baith evening and morning ; 

Their jeering gaes aft to my heart wi’ a knell, 

When through the wood, laddie, I wander mysel. 

Then stay, my dear Sandy, nae langer away, 

But quick as an arrow, 

Haste here to thy marrow, 

Wha’s living in languor, till that happy day, 

When through the wood,laddie, we’ll dance, sing, 
and play. 

323. O WHERE WILL YOU HURRY ? 

O where will you hurry my dearest, 

Say, say to what clime or what shore ? 

Will you tear him from me the sincerest 
That ever lov’d mortal before ? 

Ah! cruel hard-hearted to press him, 

And force the dear youth from my arms; 

Restore him that I may caress him, 

And shield him from future alarms. 

In vain you insult and deride me, 

And make but a scoff at my woes ; 

You ne’er from my dear shall divide me, 

I’ll follow wherever he goes. 

Think not of the merciless ocean 
My soul any terror can have; 

For soon as the ship makes its motion, 

So soon shall the sea be my grave. 


LIBRARY. 

324. LOOK FAIRLY ALL THE WORLD 

Look fairly all the world around, 

And as you truth deliver, 

Tell me what character is found 
A real savoir-vivre 
Who truly merits ,<ober fame— 

To find you need not wander, 

None can detect life’s fraudful game 
So well as the By-stander. 

The lover cogs, and palms, and slips 
The easy fair to baffle; 

And still to win that stake her lips, 

Will deal, and cut, and shuffle : 

Still will he ply each subtle art, 

Till he has quite trepann’d her; 

And then is sure to trump her heart, 

If absent the By-stander. 

Preferment is a bowling-green, 

Where, plac’d in each position, 

Bowls jostling in and out are seen, 

To reach the jack Ambition : 

The bias int’rest still they try, 

Twist, turn, and well meander; 

Yet their manoeuvres, rub or fly, 

Are known to the By-stander. 

The law’s a game at whist, wherein* 

The parties nine are both in, 

Where tricks alone the game can win. 

And honours go for nothing: 

And while they, a sure game to nick, 
Their client’s money squander, 

Full many more than one odd trick 
Discovers the By-stander. 

The coxcomb plays at shuttlecock, 

The wit commands and questions, 

The carping cits to commence flock, 

Each follows his suggestions: 

Yet he alone who merits fame, 

Who blunts the shafts of slander, 

And on the square life’s motley game 
Best plays is the By-stander. 


THE VOCAL 


PIBSIK. 
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ADDY M‘SHANE’s SEVEN AGES. 

) f my own botheration don’t alter my plan, 

I’ll sing you seven lines of a tight Irishman, 
Wrote by old Billy Shakspeare of Ballyporeen. 
lie said, while a Babe , I lov’d whisky and pap, 
That I mewl'd and I puk'd in my grandmother’s 
lap, 

She joulted me hard, just to hush my swate roar, 
When 1 slipp’d through her fingers, down whack 
on the floor : 

What a squalling I made sure at Ballyporeen. 

When I grew up a Boy , with a nice shining face, 
With my bag at my back, and a snail-crawling 
pace, 

Went to school at old Thwackum’s at Bally¬ 
poreen. 

His wig was so fusty, his birch was my dread. 

He learning beat out ’stead of into my head. 

“ Master Macshane,” says he, “ you’re a great 
dirty dolt. 

You’ve got no more brains than a Monaghan colt, 
You’re not fit for our college at Ballyporeen.” 

When eighteen years of age I was teas’d and 
perplext, 

To know what I should be, so a Lover turn’d next, 
And courted sweet Sheelah of Ballyporeen. 

I thought I’d just take her to comfort my life, 

Not knowing that she was already a w r ife : 

She ask’d me just once, that to see her I’d come, 
When I found her ten children and husband at home, 
A great big w hacking chairman of Ballyporeen. 

I next turn’d a Soldier , I did not like that, 

So turn’d Servant , and liv’d with great Justice Pat, 
A big dealer in p'ratees at Ballyporeen. 

With turtle and ven’son he lin’d his inside, 

Ate so many fat capons that one day he died; 

So great was my grief, that to keep spirits up, 

Of some ni^ whisky cordial I took a big sup. 

To my master’s safe journey from Ballyporeen. 

Kick’d and toss’d so about, like a weathercock 
vane, 

I pack’d up my awls, and I went back again 
To my grandfather’s cottage at Ballyporeen 


I found him, poor soul! with no legs for his hose, 

Could not see thro’ the spectacles put on his nose ; 

With no teeth in his head, so death cork’d up his 
chin, 

He slipp’d out of his slippers, and faith I slipp’d 
in , 

And succeeded poor Dennis of Ballyporeen. 

MAGGIE LAUDER. 

Wha wadna be in love 

Wi’ bonny Maggie Lauder; 

A piper met her gaun to Fife, 

And spier’d what was’t they ca’d her ? 

Right scornfully she answer’d him, 

Begone, you hallanshaker; 

Jog on your gate, ye bleth’rin skate, 

My name is Maggie Lauder. 

Maggie, quoth he, and by my bags, 

I’m fidging fain to see thee; 

Sit down by me, my bonnie bird, 

In troth I winna steer thee: 

For I’m a piper to my trade. 

My name is Rob the Ranter; 

The lasses loup as they were daft 
When I blaw up my chanter. 

Piper, quoth Meg, hae you your bags ? 

Or is your drone in order ? 

If you be Rob, I’ve heard of you, 

Live you upon the border? 

The lasses a’, baith far and near, 

Hae heard of Rofc the Ranter; 

I’ll shake my foot wi’ right good-will, 

Gif you’ll blaw up your chanter. 

Then to his bags he flew wi’ speed, 

About the drone he twisted; 

Meg up and'wallop’d o’er the green, 

For brawly could she frisk it. 

Weel done, quoth he : play up, quoth »he : 
Weel bobb’d, quoth Rob the Ranter; 

’Tis worth my while to play, indeed, 

WHpp I hae sic a dancer. 
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W«el hae ye play’d your part, quoth Meg, 
your cheeks are like the crimson; 
There’s nane in Scotland plays sae weel 
Since we lost Habby Simpson. 

I ve liv’d in Fife, baith maid and wife, 
These ten years and a quarter; 

Gin you should come to Anster fair, 

Spier ye for Maggie Lauder. 


The canty spring scarce rear’d her head, 

And winter yet did blaud her, 

When the Ranter cam to Anster fair, 

An’ spier’d for Maggie Lauder; 

A snug wee house in the East Green, 

It’s shelter kindly lent her; 

Wi’ cantie ingle, clean hearth stane„ 

Meg welcom’d Rob the Ranter ! 

Then Rob made bonnie Meg his bride, 

An’ to the kirk they ranted; 

He play’d the auld “ East Nook o’ Fife,” 

An’ merry Maggie vaunted. 

That Hab himsel’ ne’er play’d a sprint, 

Nor blew sae weel his chanter, 

For he made Anster town to ring; 

An wha’s like Rob the Ranter ! 

For a’ the talk an’ loud reports 
That ever gaed against her, 

Meg proves a true an’ carefu’ wife, 

As ever was in Anster; 

An’ since the marriage-knot was ty’d, 

Rob swears he couldna want her, 

For he lo’es Maggie as his life, 

An’ Meg lo’es Rob the Ranter. 

DENNIS BRULGRUDDERY. 

I was born once at home, when my mother was out, 
In her reck ning, an accident brought it about. 

As for family honours, and such kind of fun, 
Though some boast of forefathers, yet I had but one. 

Derry down, down, down, derry down. 
Our cottage was fill’d, though ’twas not very big, 
With poultry and pictures,three chairs, and a pig; 


Our dog was called Dennis; our cow, Padct 
Whack; 

But, till christen’d, I hadn’t a name to my back 
Derry down, &c. 

When I came to be christen’d, my poor mother 
saw, 

On my face our dog Dennis was setting his paw\ 

What’s his name ? says the priest; down, Dennis, 
says she; 

So Dennis Brulgruddery they christen’d me. 

Derry down, &c. 

I grew up, I got married, and left in the lurch, 

For my wife died before I could get her to 
church; 

I with her was too late; with my second too soon* 

For she brought me a son in the first honey-moon! 

Derry down, &c. 

I was vext: and says I, not to make a great fuss, 

Three months the priest reckons since he coupled' 
us: 

That’s right reck’ning, says she, for ’tis three 
months by mine, 

And three by your own, which together make 
nine. Derry down, &c. 


To bury this lady came next in my head, 

For no other cause but because she was dead : 

So married once more (I suppose you guess now), 
I he beautiful crater that keeps the Red Cow. 

Derry down, &e. 


My lambkin she scolds when the brandy I sup 
Till some husbands would foolishly tuck them 
selves up; 

But tho’ in a noose I am fast with a wife, 

Yet, thank fortune, I never was hang’d in my life 
Derry down, &c. 


But away with complaints; for m\ielf ne’er in¬ 
tends 

To grieve, while my house holds such bushels u 
friends: 

So my fortune I’ll pocket, whatever it be, 

And cry, c ‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, thank ye for 
mc * Derry down, &c. 
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32V. BACHELORS’ WIVES. 

Look all over the world, round and square, and 
throughout, 

Wc all know that best we know nothing about j 
Don’t ignorant gipsies pretend to teach Fate, 

And pray whonow like cobblerscan tinker the state? 
Blind as mill-posts ourselves, we can all guide a 
friend, 

Because why,’tis more easy to find fault than mend; 
In short no sweet creatures lead such happy lives, 
Or are half so well manag’d as bachelors’ wivea. 

If I’d this man’s fortune, or t’other man’s wit. 
Unnotic’d d’ye think I’d so quietly sit? 

No, my cash shou’d do good, and my writings* 
shou’d be, [to me. 

Ah! ’fait Shakspeare himself shou’d be nothing 
Thus we all to mend merit of others are prone, 
And how nobly we spend that that’s none of our 
own ; 

Who the reins has not got, always furiously drives, 
And thus none are manag’d like bachelors’ wives. 

That battle had made such a devil of a rout, 
Why don't you and I know they were all of them 
out ? [p la y> 

Had this gen’ral advanc’d, and that troop come in 
*Twou’d have been, by my conscience, a glorious 
day: [pass, 

Thus at home we best know how abroad matters 
Ah! give me a brave battle fought over the glass! 
Threaten’d people live long, and the envied man 
thrives, 

Just as none are so manag'd as bachelors’ wives. 

What we have we don't want, because why that 
we've got; [not, 

Your true style of enjoyment's to have what you’ve 
What eats so delicious as fish not yet catch’d, 

Or as fruit in the blossom, or chicken not hatch’d ? 
’Ten’t the dinner to-day,'tis the pleasure I borrow 
While I think on the dinner I’m eating to-morrow; 
What’s the present, my soul, till the future arrives? 
Arrah give me for management bachelors’ wives. 
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To do what we’re able's a thing so absurd, 

Arrah who’d walk on foot that cou'd fly like a bird? 
Don’t we see ev’ry moment that lordly thing man 
Do each nonsense in nature except what he can 
In short our desires look from Ireland to Rome,? 
Are the harvest that’s growing, the cloth in the 
loom, 

The honey we’ve taken before we’ve bought hives. 
And who’ll after this rail at bachelors’ wives ? 

DICDIN 


330 TOO PLAIN, DEAR YOUTH. 

Too plain, dear youth, these tell-tale eyes 
My he«rt your own declare ; 

But, for love’s sake, let it suffice 
You reign’d triumphant there. 

Forbear your utmost pow’r to try. 

Nor farther urge your sway : 

Press not for what I must deny, 

For fear I should obey. 

But, could your arts successful prove, 
Wou’d you a maid undo, 

Whose greatest failing is her love. 

And that her love for you ? 

Say would you use that very pow’r, 

You from her fondness claim, 

To ruin, in one fatal hour, 

A lift of spotless fame ? 

Ah! cease my dear to do an ill, 

Because perhaps you may ; 

But rather try your utmost skill 
To save me, than betray. 

Be you yourself my virtue’s guard ; 
Defend and not pursue; 

Since ’tis a task for me too hard, 

To combat love and you. 

SOAME JENYK*. 
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331. IF ANY SO WISE IS. 

It’ any so wise is, that sack he despises, 

Let him drink his small beer and be sober; 

Whilst we drink wine, and sing as if it were spring, 
lie shall droop like the trees in October. 

But be sure, over night if this dog do you bite, 
You take it henceforth for a warning, 

Soon as out of your bed, to settle your head, 
Take a hair of his tail in the morning. 

And not be so -illy, to follow old Lilly ; 

For there’s nothing but wine that can tune us; 

Let his Ne assuescas be put in his cape-case, 
And sing Bibito vinum jejunus. 


332. I SAW THE VIRTUOUS MAN. 

From Camo'etis. 

I saw the virtuous man contend, 

With life’s unnumber’d woes 
And he was poor—without a friend, 
Press’d by a thousand foes. 

I saw the passion’s pliant slave, 

In gallant time and gay, 

His course was pleasure’s placid wave, 

His life a summer’s day. 

And I was caught in folly's snare, 

And join’d her giddy train— 

But found her soon the nurse of care, 

And punishment and pain. 

There surely is some guiding pow’r, 

Which rightly suffers wrong, 

Gives vice to bloom its little hour, 

But virtue late and long. 

LOR D STRANG FORD. 


333. THE NIGHT WAS STILL. 

The night was still, the air serene, 

Fann’d by a southern breeze ; 

The glimm’ring moon might just be seen, 
Reflecting through the trees. 

The bubbling water’s constant course, 

From off th’ adjacent bill, 

; Was mournful echo’s last resource. 

All nature was so still. 

The constant shepherd sought this shade, 
By sorrow sore oppress’d, 

Close by a fountain’s margin laid, 

His pain he thus express'd : 

Ah! wretched youth, why didst thou love, 
Or hope to meet success; 

Or think the fair would constant prove, 

Thy blooming hopes to bless? 

Find me the rose on barren sands; 

The lily ’midst the rocks ; 

The grape in wild deserted lands ; 

A wolf to guard the flocks. 

Those you, alas! will sooner gain, 

And will more easy And, 

Than meet with aught but cold disdain 
In faithless womankind. 

Riches alone now win the fair, 

Merit they quite despise; 

The constant lover, through despair, 
Because not wealthy, dies. 

334. ON CROCHETINI LOVES ATTEND. 

On Crochetini loves attend, 

Each day some beauty to discover, 

In prudent age to find a friend, 

And make of ev’ry youth a lover. 

The ravish’d birds in throngs appear, 

Where with her notes the woods are ringing 

And nightingales with pleasure hear, 

To borrow sweetness from the singing. 

1)1 BUI N. 
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335. ADIEU, YE PLEASANT SPORTS. 


Adieu, ye pleasant sports and plays, 
Farewell each song that was diverting; 
Love tunes my pipe to mournful lays, 

I sing of Delia and Damon’s parting. 

Long had he lov’d, and long conceal’d 
The dear tormenting pleasant passion, 
Till Delia’s madness had prevail’d 
On him to shew his inclination. 


Just as the fair-one seem’d to give 
A patient ear to liis love-story, 
Damon must his Delia leave, 

To go in quest of toilsome glory. 


Half-spoken words hung on his tongue. 

Their eyes refus’d the usual meeting; 

And sighs supply’d their wont, d song png. 

These charming sounds were chang’d to weip- 






Dear idol of my soul, adieu : 

Cease to lament, but ne’er to love n c. 

While Damon lives, he lives for you, 

No other charms shall ever move me 

Alas! who knows, when parted far 
From Delia, but you may deceive her. 

The thought destroys my heart with care; 
Adieu, my dear, I tear for ever. 

If ever I forget my vows, 

May then my guardian-angel leave me: 

And, more to aggravate my woes, 

Re you so good as to forgive me. 

J W. HAMILTON. 


Man is a very worm by biith, 

Vile reptile, weak, and vain! 

Awhile he crawls upon the earth. 

Then sinks to earth again. 

That woman is a worm we find, 

E’er since our grand-dame's evil ; 

She first convers’d with her own kind, 

That ancient worm the devil. 

The learn’d themselves we book-worms name, 
The blockhead is a slow-woim ; 

The nymph whose tail is all on flame, 

Is aptly term’d a glow-worm. 

The fops are painted butterflies, 

That flutter for a day : 

First from a worm they take their rise, 

Then in a worm decay. 

The flatterer an ear-wig grows : 

Some worms suit all conditions ; 

Misers are muck-worms, silk-worms beaus, 
And death-watches physicians. 

That statesmen have the worm, is seen, 

By all their winding play ; 

Their conscience is a worm within, 

That gnaws them night and day. 

Ah ! Moore, thy skill were well employ’d, 
And greater gain would rise, 

If thou couldst make the courtier void 
The worm that never dies. 

Ah! learned friend of Abchtirch-lane, 

Who sett’st our entrails free, 

Vain is thy art, thy powders vain, 

Since worms shall eat ev’n Lht> 


SS6. HOW MUCH EGREGIOUS MOORE. 

How much, egregious Moore, are we 
.Deceiv’d by shews and forms? 

Whate’er we think, whate’er we sec, 

All human kind are worms. 


Our fate thou only canst adjourn 
Some few short years, no more : 

Ev’n Butten’s wits to worms shall turn, 
Who maggots were before. 
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PADDY CAREY’s FORTUNE. 
’Tvvas at the town of nate Clogheen , 
mat Sergeant Snap met Paddy Carey; 

A claner boy was never seen, * 

Brisk as a bee, light as a fairy; 

Bis brawny shoulders four feet square ; 

RW ]^ heekS ,i ike 1 thum P in S red potatoes; 

His legs would make a chairman stare ! 

And Pat was lov’d by all the ladies! 

Old and young, grave or sad, 

Deaf and dumb, dull or mad, 

Waddling, twaddling, limping, squinting, 
Light, brisk, and airy— 

All the sweet faces at Limerick races, 

From Mullinavat to Maghera-felt , 

At Paddy’s beautiful name would melt * 

-the sowls would cry, and look so shy, 

Och ! Cushlamachree , did you never see 
The jolly boy, the darling joy, the ladies’ toy 
Nimble-footed, black-ey’d, rosy-cheek’d ^ 
Curly-headed Paddy Carey! 

O, sweet Paddy! beautiful Paddy ! 
iWe little, tight little, Paddy Carey. 

His heart was made of Irish oak, 

Yet soft as streams from sweet Kilhtrney , 

His tongue was tipt with a bit o’ th’ brogue , 

But the deuce a bit at all of the blarney 

N °^ S , er f eant Snap ’ 80 and keen > 

While Pat was coaxing duck-legg’d Mary, 

A shilling slipt, so nate and clone , 

By th’ powers I he listed Paddy Carey! 

light and sound—strong and light,_ 

Cheeks so round—eyes so bright,_ 

Whistling, humming, drinking, drumming, 

Light, tight, and airy! 

All the sweet faces at Limerick, &c. 

The sowls wept loud, the crowd was great. 

When waddling forth came Widow Leary; 

1 bo she was crip pled in her gait, 

« , brawi W arms clasp’d Paddy Carey! 

Och 1 Pat,” she cried, “ go buy the ring; 

Here s cash gallore , my darling honey ” 
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Says Pat, “ you sowl! I’ll do that thing ” 
And clapt his thumb upon her money. 
Gimlet eye—sausage nose,— 

Pat so sly—ogle throws,— 

Leering, tittering, jeering, frittering. 

Sweet Widow Leary! 

All the sweet faces at Limerick, &c. 

When Pat had thus his fortune made, 

He press’d the lips of Mistress Leary 
And mounting straight a large cockade 
In captain’s boots struts Paddy Carey ! 

He grateful prais’d her shape , her back. 

To others like a dromedary; 

Her eyes, that seem’d their strings to crack, 
Were Cupid s darts to Captain Carey * 

Nate and sw eet—no alloy * 

All complete—love and joy, 

Ranting, roaring, soft adoring. 

Dear Widow Leary! 

All the sweet faces at Limerick races 
From Mullinavat to Maghera-felt , ' 

At Paddy’s promotion sigh and melt. 

oJh \°r U u { aS the §room 8truts by, 

Och ! Cushlamachree , thou art lost to me ’ 

The jolly boy! the darling boy! ’ 

The ladies’ toy ! the widow’s joy ! 

Long sword girted, nate short skirted. 

Head cropt, whiskers chopp’d. 

Captain Carey! 

w . 9 i J re *‘ P 1 add y ! beautiful Paddy ! 
White-feather d, boot leather’d, Paddy Carey. 

I LATELY VOW’D. 

1 !2* e! y/°w’d,but ’(was in haste, 
inat I no more would court 

T As^dull L h !h h Seem> k hen they are 

As dull as they are short. 

I oft to hate my mistress swear. 

But soon my weakness find, 

I make my oaths when she’s severe, 

And break em when she’s kind, 

WEL-STE®. 
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WOMAN’S MADE FOR MAN. 
Man, man, man, is for the woman made, 
And the woman’s made for man: 

As the spur is for the jade, 

As the scabbard for the blade, 

As for digging is the spade, 

As for liquor is the can, 

So man, man, man, is for the v<v”ian made, 
And the woman’s made for man. 

Man, man, man, is for the woman made, 
And the woman’s made for man: 

As the sceptre’s to be sway’d, 

As for night’s the serenade, 

As for pudding is the pan, 

As to cool us is the fan, 

So man, man, man, is for the woman made, 
And the woman’s made for man. 


Should ruffian invaders e’er menace our shore, 
Tho’ the foes of dear Erin may strut and look big. 
Yet na bochlish, a chud, they shall have it galore, 
For Patrick’s the boy that can handle a twig ; 
But the battle once over, no rage fills his breast, 
Mild mercy still softens the heart of the brave. 
For of valour, of love, and of friendship possest, 
The soldier of Erin, but conquers to save. 
Then away with dull care, for while swiggm a 
so frisky, . .. _ , , 

Our toast shall be this, may it widely extend, 
Thus blest with fair freedom, oui sweethearts 
and whiskey, 

Here’s success to old Ireland, our king, and 
our friend. 

BY THE SIDE OF A MURMURING 
STREAM. 


Man, man, man, is for the woman made, 

And the woman’s made for man: 

Be she widow, wife, or maid ; 

Be she wanton, be she staid; 

Be she well or ill array’d; 

Whore, bawd, or harridan ; 

Yet man, man, man, is for the woman made, 
And the woman’s made for man. 

/////// 


AN IRISHMAN’S HEART IS AS STOUT 
AS SHILLELAH. 

Oh, an Irishman’s heart is as stout as shillelah, 

It beats with delight to chase sorrow and woe, 
When the piper lilts up, then it dances so gaily. 
And thumps with a whack for to leather a foe 
But by beauty lit up-faith, in less than ajifley 
So warm is the stuff, it soon blazes and burns. 
Then so wild is each heart of us lads of the Lifley, 
It thumps, dances, and beats altogether by 
turns. 

Our motto is this, may it widely extend, 

Give poor Pat but fair freedom, his sweetheart 
and whiskey, ' . ,. 

And he’ll die for old Ireland, his king, and his 
friend. 


By the side of a murmuring stream, 

An elderly gentleman sat; 

On the top of his head was his wig. 

And a-top of his wig was his hat. 

The wind it blew high and blew strong, 

As the elderly gentleman sat; 

And bore from his head in a trice. 

And plunged in the river his hat. 

The gentleman then took his cane. 

Which lay by his side as he sat; 

And he dropt in the river his wig. 

In attempting to get out his hat. 

Cool reflection at length came across, 
While this elderly gentleman sat; 

So he thought he would follow the stream, 
And look for his cane, wig, and hat. 

His breast it grew cold with despair. 

And full in his eye madness sat; 

So he Hung in the river his cane. 

To swim with his wig and his hat. 

His head, being thicker than common, 
O’erbalanc’d the rest of his fat, 

And in plumpt this son of a woman, 

To follow his wig, cane, and hat. 
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541. SWEET IS THE DEW-DROP. 

Sweet is the dew-drop on the thorn, 

That, like a prism, reflects the morn : 

Sweet is the cheering solar ray, 

That compasses the ample day • 

Sweet is the balmy ev’ning’s close, 

That shuts the foliage of the rose : 

These to creation joys impart 

Like those which warm the grateful heart. 

The little songsters on the spray, 
Spontaneous chant their grateful lay ; 

Or, to the pebbly riv’let driven, 

They sip, and lift their heads to heaven; 

Or, for the worm or insect fly, 

To feed their craving progeny, 

Feelings a lesson that impart, 

To stimulate the grateful heart. 

Mark vegetation, wondrous sight ‘ 

See how the germ breaks into ligh 
The fruitful shower the tree receive^. 

And fresher green adorns its leaves : 

Man cultivates the grateful soil, 

And flowers and fruit reward his toil: 

Plants, birds, all nature thus impart, 

Joys such as warm the grateful heart. 

DlBDIPf. 

542. GO ROSEMYCHLOE’SBOSOMGRACE. 
Go, rose, my Chloe’s bosom grace, 

How happy should I prove, 

Might I supply that envy’d place 
With never-fading love ! 

There, Phcenix-like, beneath her eye, 
Involv’d in fragrance, burn and die. 

Know, hapless flow’r, that thou shalt find, 
More fragrant roses there ; 

I see thy with’ring head reclin’d, 

With envy and despair: 

Qne common fate we both must prove; 
You die with envy, I with love. 

CAT. 


343. BOLD JACK THE SAILOR. 

Bold Jack the sailor here I come. 

Pray how d’ye like my nib, 

My trowsers wide, my trampers rum, 

My nab, and flowing jib : 

1 sails the seas from end to end, 

And leads a joyous life ; 

In ev’ry mess I finds a friend, 

In ev’ry port a wife. 

I’ve heard them talk of constancy, 

Of grief, and such like fun ;— 

I’ve constant been to ten, cried I, 

But never griev’d for one : 

The flowing sails we tars unbend, 

To lead a jovial life ; 

In ev’ry mess to find a friend, 

In ev’ry port a wife. 

I’ve a spanking wife at Portsmouth gates 
A pigmy at Goree, 

An orange-tawny up the Streights, 

A black at St. Lucie : - 
Thus whatsomever course I bend, 

I leads a jovial life ; 

In every mess I finds a friend, 

In ev’ry port a wife. 

Will Gaft, by death was ta’en aback, 

I came to bring the news ; 

Poll whimper’d sore,—but what did Jack 
Why, stood in William’s shoes : 

She eut, I chas’d, but in the end 
She lov’d me as her life. 

And so she got an honest friend, 

And I a loving wife. 

Thus be we sailors all the go, 

On fortune’s sea we rub, 

We works, and loves, and fights the foe 
And drinks the gen’rous bub : 

Storms that the mast to splinters rend, 
Can’t shake our jovial life. 

In every mess we find a friend, 

IiJ ev’ry port a wife. 


mu niN 
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344. BY SMOOTH WINDING TAY. 

By smooth winding Tay a swain was reclining, 

Aft cry’d he, Oh hey! maun I still live pining 
My sell thus away, and darna discover * 

To my bonny Hay that I am her lover ? 

Nae mair it will hide, the flame waxes stronger ; 
If she’s not my bride my days are no longer ; 

Then I’ll take a heart, and try at a venture, 

May be, ere we part, my vows may content her. 

She’s fresh as the spring, and sweet as Aurora, 
When birds mount and sing, bidding day a good 
morrow; 

The sward of the mead, enamell’d with daisies, 
Looks wither’d and dead when twin’d of her graces. 

But, if she appear where verdure invites her, 

The fountains run clear andflow’rs smell the sweeter; 
Tis lieav’n to be by, when her wit is a-fiowing, 
Her smiles and bright eye set my spirits a glowing. 

The mair that I gaze, the deeper I’m wounded. 
Struck dumb with amaze, my mind is confounded; 
I’m all in a fire, dear maid to caress ye, 

For a’ my desire is Hay’s bonny lassie. 

345 . I’M NOT ONE OF YOUR FOPS. 


346. AS GRANVILLES SOFT NUMBERS. 
As Granville’s soft numbers tune Mira’s just praise 
And Chloe shines lovely in Prior’s sweet lays, 
Would Daphne but smile, their example I’d follow, 
And as she looks like Venus, I’d sing like Apollo. 
But alas! when no smiles from my fair one 
inspire, [ l y rt 

How languid’s my strain, and how tuneless m> 

Ye zephyrs salute, in soft accents, her ear, 

And tell how I languish, sigh, pine, and despair; 
In gentlest murmurs my passion commend, 

But whisper it softly, for fear you offend. 

For sure, O ye winds! ye may tell her my pain ; 
*Tis Strephon’s to suffer, and not to complain. 

Wherever I go, or whatever I do, 

Still something presents the dear nymph to my view 
If I traverse the garden, the garden still shows 
Her neck in the lily, her lip in the rose : 

But with her neither lily norrose can compare j 
Her lips are more sweet, and her bosom more fair 
If, to vent mv fond anguish, I steal to the grove, 
The spring there presents the fair bloonuot my 
love; . 

The nightingale too, with impertinent noise, [voice 
Pours forth her soft strains in my Syren’s sweet 
Thus the grove, and its music, her image std, 
brings; [? ale . 

For like spring she looks fair, like the mghtiu- 


I’m not one of your fops, who, to please a coy lass, 
Can lie whining and pining, and look like an ass. 
Life is dull without love, and not worth the pos¬ 
sessing ; [>g. 

But fools make a curse what was meant for abless- 
While his godship’s not rude, I’ll allow him my 
breast; [my rest. 

But, by Jove, out he goes, shou’d he once break 
I can toy with a girl for an hour, to allay 
The fluster of youth, or the ferment of May; 

But must beg her excuse, not to bear pain or 
anguish; 

For that’s not tolove, by her leave, but to languish. 

bl'ih. 


If, forsaking the grove, I fly to the court, 

Where beauty and splendor, united resort, 

Some glimpse of my fair in each charmer I snv, 
In Richmond’s fair form, or in Brudenell’s bn-ul 
eye. [appen. 

But alas ! what would Richmond or Briulci;< 1> 
Unheeded they’d pass, were my Daphne but the i« 

If to books I retire to drown my fond pain, 

And dwell o’er a Horace, or Ovids soft strain, 
In Lydia or Chloe my Daphne I find 
But Chloe was courteous, and Lydia was hum. 
Like Lydia or Chloe wou’d Daphne but prove 
Like Horace a«^ Ovid I'd sing, and I’d love. 

WHITEHEAD. 
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34 , 7 . THE ADVANTAGE OF TOPING. 

Some say topers shou’d never get mellow, 

That a drunken man’s a stupid fellow ; 

For if ’tis true that he always sees double, 

He’s twice his neighbours poitiou of trouble: 
But an argument soonest admits of digestion ; 
When you take the pleasant side of the question ; 
And if our lives by this standard we measure, 
He’s twice his neighbour’s portion of pleasure. 
Then all get drunk if you wish to be happy, 

To shun pleasure that courts you is stupid and sappy 
Drink away, you’ll be nobly repaidfor yourlabour, 
Why ’twill make you as happy again as your 
neighbour. 

Suppose, while you’re racking your pia mater, 
You’ve not cash enough to pay the waiter; 

Why what’s to do ! get drunk, you ninny, 

’Twill make ten and sixpence appear like a guinea: 
Then if to do good you receive satisfaction, 

How charming to think that, for ev’ry kind action, 
Of conferring two you’ll have the employment, 
And can any man show me a sweeter enjoyment! 

Then all get drunk, &c. 

Since friendship’s so rare and so bright a jewel, 
To the fire of life that kindly adds fuel, 

With wine make your clay so moist and so supple, 
Instead of one friend why you'll meet with a 
couple : [your nappers, 

Then, when you come home with the drink in 
How sweet of two wives to hear the clappers! 
But that would be covetous and out of season, 
For one wife at a time is enough in all reason. 

Then all get drunk, &c. 

Thus were the world drunk, ’twou’d double their 
pleasure ; 

The drunken miser wou’d double his treasure, 

A city-feast wou’d have double the covers. 

And ladies wou’d double the list of their lovers : 


With two sparks won’d miss be to Scotland eloping, 
Parsons find two tithe-pigs, cou’d we catch them 
a toping, [roaring, 

The drunkard two bowls, as he’s drinking w d 
And if you were all drunk, you’d my soug r># 
coring. 

Then all get drunk, &c 

D1BD*N. 

548. HASTE MY REIN-DEER 
A Lapland Love Song. 

Haste my rein-deer, and let us nimbly go 
Our am’rons journey through this dreary waste; 
Haste, my rein-deer, still, still, thou art too slow; 

Impetuous love demands the lightning’s haste. 
Around us far the rushy moors are spread, 

Soon will the sun withdraw his cheerful ray ; 
Darkling and tir’d we shall the marshes tread, 

No lay unsung to cheat the tedious way. 

The watry length of these unjoyous moors 
Does all the flow’ry meadows’ pride excel; 
Through these I fly to her my soul adores ; 

Ye flow’ry meadows, empty pride, farewell. 

Each moment from the charmer I’m confin’d, 

My breast is tortur’d with impatient fires; 

Fly, my rein-deer, fly swifter than the wind, 

Thy tardy feet wing with my fierce desires. 

Our pleasing toil will then be soon o’erpaid, 

And thon, in wonder lost, shalt view my fair; 
Admire each feature of the lovely maid, 

Her artless charms, her bloom, her sprightly air, 

frpt lo ! with graceful motion there she swims, 
Gently removing each ambitious wave, 

The crouding waves transported clasp her limbs; 
When, when, O when shall I such freedoms have* 

In vain, ye envious streams, so fast ye flow. 

To hide her from a lover’s ardent gaze ; 

From ev’ry touch ye more transparent grow, 

And all reveal’d the beauteous wanton plays. 
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340. TIS NOT YOUR BEAUTY. 

*Tis not your beauty, nor your wit' 

That can my heart obtain ; 

For they could never conquer yet 
Either my breast or brain; 

For if you’ll not prove kind to me, 

And true as heretofore, 

Henceforth your slave I’ll scorn to be, 
Nor doat upon you more. 

Think not my fancy to o’ercome, 

By proving thus unkind ; 

No smoothed sigh, nor smiling frown, 
Can satisfy my mind. 

Pray let Platonics play such pranks, 
Such follies I deride; 

For love at least I will have thanks, 
And something else beside. 

Then open-hearted be with me, 

As I shall be with you, 

And let our actions be as free 
As virtue will allow. 

If you’ll prove loving, I’ll prove kind; 
If true, I’ll constant be; 

If fortune chance to change your mind, 
I’ll turn as soon as ye. 

Since our affections well ye know 
In equal terms do stand, 

’Tis in your pow’r to love or no, 

Mine’s likewise in my hand. 

Dispense with your austerity, 
Inconstancy abhor, 

Or, by great Cupid’s deity, 

I’ll never love you more. 


350. THE MAD DOG. 

He ran to the farm-yard, aud there bit a hog, 
That in less than ten minutes, bark’d just like a 
dog; punting, 

The hog bit a horse that was just come from 
And presently after the horse fell a-grunting ; 


Such grunting and barking, and barking and 
grunting, [grunting. 

And grunting and barking, and barking ar.d 
The village will never have done with the talk on’t, 
Though the wisest man there cannot make hog or 
dog on’t. 

A fine brindled cow, near a hay-stack was stray¬ 
ing, [neighing, 

Which, bit by the horse, was soon after heard 
The cow bit a man, who was driving the plough, 
When he walk’d on all fours, and low’d just like 
the cow. 

Such lowing and neighing, and barking and lowing, 
And grunting and barking,and neighing and lowing, 
The village will never have done with the talk on’t, 
Though the wisest man there cannot make hog or 
dog on’t. 

The man bit a Jack-ass, which soon after ran 
Half a mile on two legs, and talk’d just like th. 
man ; 

The Jack-ass encounter’d a sheep in his way, 

And ’tis not to be mention’d how loud he did bray. 
Such braying and talking, and talking and braying, 
And barking and grunting, and lowing and neigh¬ 
ing. 

The village will never have done with the talk on’t, 
Though the wisest man there cannot make hog or 
dog on’t. 

The sheep bit a wolf, which was soon heard to 
bleat, [repeat; 

The^ wolf more dumb things than I’ve time to 
But the worst [that was bit, was, alas! my poor 
wench! [French * 

Heav’n keep us, I say, from mad dogs and the 
Such bleating and talking, and barking and bray¬ 
ing, [neighing, 

And grunting and bloating, and lowing and 
The village will never have done with the talk on’t. 
Though the wisest man there cannot make hog 
or dog on’t. 


PIBDIN. 
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351. HOSIER S GHOST. 

As near to Porto-bello lying, 

On the gently swelling flood, 

At midnight with streamers flying, 

Our triumphant navy rode ; 

There while Vernon sat, all glorious 
From the Spaniards* late defeat, 

And his crews, with shouts victorious, 
Drank success to Britain’s fleet: 

On a sudden, shrilly sounding, 

Hideous yells and shrieks were heard; 
Then each heart with fear confounding, 

A sad troop of ghosts appear’d ; 

All in dreary hammocks shrouded, 

Which for winding-sheets they wore, 

Ami with looks by sorrow clouded, 

Frowning on that hostile shore. 

On them gleam’d the moon’s wan lustre, 
When the shade of Hosier brave 
His pale bands was seen to muster, 

Rising from their wat’ry grave ; 

O’er the glimm’ring w ave he hy’d him 
Where the Bm ford rear’d her sail, 

With three thousand ghosts be&i'de him, 

And in groans did Vernon hail. 

Heed, O heed, our fatal story! 

I am Hosier’s injur’d ghost, 

You, who now have purchas’d glory 
At this place, where I was lost; 

Though, i.i Porto-bello's ruin, 

Yo.. vv triumph free from fears, 

When you think on our undoing, 

You will mix your joy with tears. 

Srte these mournfiij spectres sweeping 
Ghastly o’er this hated wave, 

wan cheeks are stain'd w’ith weeping, 
iuv se were English captains brave ; 


Mark those numbers pale and horrid. 
Who were once my sailors bold, 

Lo each hangs his drooping forehead, 
While his dismal fate is told. 


I, by twenty sail attended, 

Did this Spanish town affright; 
Nothing then its wealth defended. 

But my orders not to fight; 

Oh ! that in this rolling ocean 
I had cast them with disdain, 

And obey’d my heart’s w arm motion 
To reduce the pride of Spain. 

For resistance I con’d fear none, 

But with twenty ships had done 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Hast achiev’d with six alone. 

Then the bastimentos never 
Had our foul dishonour seen, 

Nor the sea, the sad receiver, 

Of this gallant train had been. 


Thus, like thee, proud Spain dismaying, 
And her galleons leading home, 
Though condemn’d for disobeying, 

I had met a traitor’s doom ; 

To have fall’n, my country crying, 

He has play’d an English part, 

Had been better far than dying 
Of a griev’d and broken heart. 


Unrepining at thy glory, 

Thy successful arms we hail; 

But remember our sad story, 

And let Hosier’s wrong prevail. 

After this proud foe subduing, 

When your patriot friends you see, 
Think on vengeance for my ruin, 

And for England sham'd in me. 

«i OTEJ?. 
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HOSIER! WITH INDIGNANT SORROW. 

Hosier! with indignant sorrow, 
l have heard thy mournful tale ; 

And if heav’n permit to morrow 
Hence our warlike fleet shall sail: 

O’er these hostile waves, wide roaming, 

We will urge our bold design, 

With the blood of thousands foaming, 

For our country’s wrongs and thine. 

On that day, when each brave fellow 
Who now triumphs here with me, 

Storm’d and plunder'd Porto-bello, 

All my thoughts were full of thee : 

Thy disastrous fate alarm’d me ; 

Fierce thy image glar’d on high, 

And with gen’rous ardour warm'd me 
To revenge thy fall or die. 

From their lofty ships descending, 

Through the flood, in firm array, 

To the destin’d city bending, 

My lov’d sailors work'd their way : 
Straight the foe with horror trembling, 

Quits in haste his batter’d walls, 

And, in accents undissembling, 

As lie flies for mercy calls. 

Cartbagena, tow’ring wonder! 

At the daring deed dismay’d, 

Shall, ere long, by Britain’s thunder, 
Smoking in the dust be laid: 

Thou, and these pale spectres, sweeping 
Restless o’er this wat’ry round, 

Whose wan cheeks are stain’d with weeping, 
Pleas’d shall listen to the sound. 

Still rememb ring thy sad story, 

To thy injur’d ghost I swear, 

By my hopes of future glory. 

War shall be my constant care : 

And I ne’er will cease pursuing 
Spain’s proud sons from sea to sea, 

With just vengeance for thy ruin, 

And for England sham’d in thee. 


353 . A LAUGH AT T11E WORLP 
Tiieir risible muscles in action to keep, 

As bowls of rich nectar they quaff’d. 

Lest the fumes of the liquor sliou’d lull them asleep 
The Celestials form’d Momns, and laugh’d : 
Scarcely out of his egg shell he set them in glee, 
While bon-mots,jests, and quibbles lie hurl’d; 
Nor mortal nor god from his ridicule free, 

He took a fair laugh at the world. 

So henceforward will I, when old Gripe I behold 
Brooding guinea to guinea to add ; 

I’ll encourage his heir to purloin all his gold, 

And laugh as the miser grows mad : 

Since Time’s leaden dart, from which none shall 
go free, 

We know not how soon may he hurl’d ; 

No moment to lose while the world laughs at me 
I’ll merily laugh at the world. 

At the poor ruin’d spend thrift so weak and absurd, 
I’ll laugh as I see him despond ; 

I’ll laugh at the idiot who took his friend’s word, 
When he ought to have taken his bond : 

At each age, sex, condition, at ev’ry degree, 
Shall my arrows sarcastic be hurl’d ; 

And still as the tittering world laughs at me, 

Will 1 merrily laugh at the world. 

PJBD1N. 


354. DEAR IS THE BLUSH. 

From Camo'ens. 

Dear is the blush of early light 

To him who plows the pathless deep, 
When winds have rav’d throughout the night 
And roaring tempests banish’d sleep ; 
Dear is the dawn which sprm »s at 1 last, 

And shows him all his peril 
Dearer to me the bre^of day, 

Which thus thy bended flumes. 

And chasing fear an^doubt away, 

Scatters the night of mental gloofc* . 

And bids my spirit liope at last, 

A rich reward for perils past. 

LORD 'iFORD 
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THE SAILOR'S RETURN. 

Oh! dry thy tears, my weeping boy, 

Thy mother grieves to hear thee; 
Renew thy lovely smile of joy, 

For comfort now is near thee. 

The spring, that with its genial showers, 
Unbinds the earth, and wakes the flowers. 
Now bids us hope for happier hours, 

And brighter scenes to cheer thee. 

Thy father comes, my darling boy. 

From sea, perhaps, to-morrow; 

To light our hearts to love and joy, 

And chase each sigh of sorrow. 

Now winter’s dreary reign is o’er. 

He roams o’er distant seas no more, 

But seeks again his native shore :— 

# Tis Hopes sweet dream I borrow. 


SIMON SUPPLE. 

In England, they tell us, 

A land of queer fellows, 

A schoolmaster dwelt, Simon Supple 
Being told that one wife 
Would embitter his life, 

Saye he, then “ I’ll marry a couple.'* 

His speech of “ eight parts,” 

Won a couple of hearts, 

Tho' he was, like me, rather tallish j 
And his hair, as they say. 

Was half black and half gray, 

So his noddle looked mighty pye-ballish. 

His wife, Mary Anne, 

Tho’ she lov’d her good man, 

His gray hairs detested, good lack ; 

And his other wife, Bridget, 

Was all in a fidget, 

She'd such an aversion to black. 


One morning in bed 
They propped up his head. 

And pull’d off his night cap of woollen. 
And then, well-a-day 
At his hair, black and gray. 

Both wives fell twitching and pulling. 
Oh! what against two 
Could our schoolmaster do, 

He screw’d up his eyes with a grin. 

Till his head was as bare. 

On the outside, of hair, 

As of brains it was barren within. 


PEACE INVITING. 

Peace inviting, 

Joy exciting. 

The warrior seeks his native plains, 

And there shall hear my playful strains, 
War returning, 

Danger spurning, 

Still in the cause I’ll ardent prove, 

Of glory, chivalry, and love. 


FAREWELL, HARP! 
Farewell, harp ! I grieve to leave thee, 
Torn by ruthless hands away ! 

Thy soft strains did erst relieve me, 

And beguile full many a day. 

The high hall of great Lewellyn, 

Mystic sounds enchant no more, 
Desolate that rev’rend dwelling. 

Since the Bardic reign is o’er. 

Furious falchions glitter round us, 
Edward’s hostile bands are nigh, 
Clashing swords and shields confound us, 
Thunders bellow from the sky. 

Bursts the storm—none to relieve me. 
Farewell, verge of Snowden gay ! 
Farewell, harp, I grieve to leave thee ! 
Torn by ruthless hands away. 
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358. HOW SPRIGHTLY WERE THE. 
From Camo'ens. 

How sprightly were the roundelays, 

I sang in love’s beginning days 3 
Now, alas! I but deplore, 

Death of all that blest before. 

Then my heart was in its prime 
(’Twas affection’s budding time !) 

It is broken now—and knows 
One sense only—sense of woes ! 

Joy was whilom dash’d with ill, 

Yet my songs were cheerful still 
They were like the captive’s strains 
Chaunted to the sound of chains. 

How sprightly were the roundelays 
I sang in love’s beginning days, 

—Now, alas! I but deplore, 

Death of all that blest before. 

LORD STRANGFORD. 


359. COME GENTLE GOD. 

Come gentle God of soft repose, 
Come sooth this tortur’d breast; 

Shed kind oblivion o’er my woes, 
And lull my cares to rest. 

Come gentle god, without thy aid 
I sink in dark despair; 

O wrap me in thy silent shade, 

For peace is only there. 

Let hope in sopie propitious dream 
Her bright ilkisions spread ; 

Once more let rays of comfort beam 
Around my drooping head. 

O quickly send thy kind relief, 

These heartfelt pangs remove ; 

lift me forget myself, my grief 
And every care—but love. 


360. SPIRITS OF DISTRESS. 

Spirits of distress, of ev’ry occupation, 
Persuasion, mode, complexion, temper, climate, 
inclination,— 

Come here ! come here ! 

Spirit of a friar, oblig’d to go to mass ; 

Spirit of a sailor, who leaves his pretty lass; 
Spirit of a drunkard, depriv d of his glass,— 
Appear! Appear! 

Spirit of a virgin old and antiquated, 

Who forty long winters has sigh’d out unmated, 
Come here! come here ! 

Spirit of a quaker, deceiv'd in pretty Ruth ; 
Spirit of an old man, who apes the tricks of youth ; 
Spirit of a hypocrite, oblig’d to speak the truth,— 
Appear! appear! 

Spirit; of a Briton, just arriv’d gay France in, 
Who, ’stead of Beef and fighting, meets with 
nought but frogs and dancing.— 

Come here ! come here ? 

Spirit of an alderman, the dinner thrown down ; 
Spirit of a lover who lias just receiv’d a frown ; 
Spirit of a beauty, disappointed of her gown,-^ 
Appear! appear! 

DIBDIN. 

361. GO BREEZE THAT SWEEPS. 
From the Italian . 

Go breeze that sweeps the Orange grove, 

And breathe a sigh to him I love, 

But whose pray do not tell. 

Go limpid river let him know, 

Tears with your silver waters flow, 

But not from whom they fell. 

Go bird that makes the grove so gay, 

Still let him hear the tender lay, 

But say not it was mine. 

Sleep whisper softly in his ear, 

The heart that hides his image here. 

But do not say ’tis mine. 
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THE BANKS OF DOON. 
Ye hanks and braes of bonny Doon, 
How can ye bloom so fresh and fair. 
How can ye chaunt, ye little birds, 
While I’m sae waej and fu’ o’ care ? 
e’ll break my heart, ye little birds. 
That wanton o’er each tlow’ry thorn, 
Ye mind me of departed joys, 

Departed never to return. 

Oft have I roam’d by bonny Doon, 

To see the rose and woodbine twine, 
Where ilka bird sang o’ his love, 

And sae did sweetly I o’ mine: 

Wi’ heartsome glee I pu’d a rose, 

Fu’ sweet upon its thorny tree ; 

But my fause love has stol’n the rose. 
And ha! he left the thorn wi’ me. 

Ye roses blaw your bonny bloom, 

And draw the wild birds by the burn, 
For Luman promis’d me a ring, 

And ye maun aid me gin I mourn. 
Ah, na, na, na, ye need na mourn, 

My e’en are dim and drowsy worn, 
Ye bonny birds, ye need na sing. 

For Luman never can return. 

My Luman’s love in broken sighs, 

At break of day by Doon ye’ll hear, 
And mid-day, by the willow green, 

For him I’ll shed a silent tear: 

Sweet birds I ken ye’ll pity me, 

Silent be to hear my sang, 

While echo w akes and joins the moan, 

I make for him I lo’ed so lang. 


/////// 

THE BEGGAR BOY. 

Oh, the night wind, it blows quite severe, 
The rain falls in torrents on me, 

The path 1 am roaming is drear. 

And no light or no cottage I see: 

The tempest now beats o’er my head, 

My garmentsare ragged and torn, 


My poor father, alas! is now dead, 

And my mother is sick and forlorn : 

Then listen, 1 prithee, to me, 

For my bosom is bursting with grief; 

I am young, poor, and wretched, you’ll see; 
So give a poor boy some relief! 

A shelter is all that I crave, 

Tho’ with hunger and thirst I now pine ; , 

Therefore, if you’re willing to save, 

In your shelter great joy will be mine: 

For ingratitude I never knew. 

And if feeling your deeds can requite, 

This duty I’ll strictly pursue, 

I’ll pray for you morning and night:— 

Then listen, &c. 

When my father was living and w ell, 

With what joy he would open his door; 

Not the w eak, young or old, to repel, 

But to clothe, feed, and^nourish the poor: 

But, ah! my poor father’s no more, 
lie knows nought of his son left behind, 

Who with grief and with sorrow quite sore, 

Is thus cold and expos’d to the wind:— 

Then listen, &c. 

Oh, open your door to me, pray, 

I’m fatigued and my strength is all flown; 

I cannot proceed on my way, 

My limbs all so deathly have grown. 

Then pity, oh, pity my youth, 

If I sink, you’ll my fate sorely rue; 

Oh, assist me for that God of Truth, 

Who can help both the beggar and : ou 

Then listen, &c 

HUYAST 

PRETTY MOCKING BIRD. 

Living echo, bird of eve, 

Hush thy wailing, cease to grieve; 

Feathered warbler, wake the grove, 

To songs of joy, to notes of love: 

Pretty mocking bird, thy form I see 

Swinging w itk Ihe breeze on the mangrove tree. 
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364. ’TWAS IN A VILLAGE. 

*Twas in a village near Castlebury, 

A cobbler and his wife did dwell j 
And for a time not two so merry ; 

Their happiness no tongue can tell. 

But to this couple, the neighbours tell us, 
Something did happen that caus’d much sti ife j 
For going to a neighb’ring alehouse, 

The man got drunk, and beat bis wife. 

But though he treated her so vilely, 

What did this wife, good creature, do ? 

Kept snug, and found a method slily. 

Towring his heart quite through and through: 
For Dick the tapster and his master, 

By the report that then was rife, 

Were both in hopes, by this disaster, 

To gain the cobbler’s pretty wife. 

While things went on to rack and ruin, 

And all their furniture was sold, 

She seem’d t’approve what each was doing, 

And got from each a purse of gold. 

So when the cobbler’s cares were over, 

He swore to lead an alter’d life, 

To mind his work, ne’er be a rover, 

And love no other than his wife. 

DIBDIN. 

365. I TELL THEE, CHAIUVTION. 

I tell thee, Charmion, could 1 time retrieve, 
And could again begin to love and live, 

To you I should my earliest ofl’ring give ; 

I know my eyes would lead my heart to you, 
And I should all my oaths and vows renew, 

But, to be plain, I never would be true. 

For by our weak and w T eary truth, I tind, 

Love hates to centre in a point assign’d, 

But runs with joy the circle of the mind : 

Then let us never chain what should be free, 
But for relief of either sex agree, 

Since women love to change, and so do we. 

CON 15 K EVE. 
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366. WHEN INNOCENT PASTIME. 

When innocent pastime our pleasures did crown, 
Upon a green meadow, or under a tree, 

Ere Annie became a fine lady in town, 

How lovely, and loving, and bonny was she? 

Rouse up thy reason, my beautiful Annie, 

Let ne’er a new whim ding thy fancy a-jee: 

O! as thou art bonny, be faithful and canny, 

And favour thy Jamie wha doats upon thee. 

Does the death of a lintwhite give Annie the spleen ? 
Can tyning of trifles be uneasy to thee ? [ecu. 

Can lap-dogs and monkeys draw tears from those 
That look with inditf renee on poor dying me ? 

Rouse up thy reason, my beautiful Annie, 

And dinna prefer a paroquet to me : 

()! as thou art bonny, be prudent and canny. 
And think upon Jamie wha doats upon thee. 

Ah! should a new manteau or Flanders lace head, 
Or yet a wee coate, though never sae fine, 

Gar thee grow forgetful;, and let his heart bleed, 
Th?* ?nes had some hope of purchasing thine. 

Rous ip thy reason my beautiful Annie. 

An- dinna prefer ye’r fleegaries to me ; 

O 1 as thou art bonuy, be solid and canny, 

And tent a true-lover that doats upon thee. 

Shall a Paris edition of new-fangle Sany, 

Tho’ gilt o’er wi’ laces and fringes he be, 

By adoring himself, be admir’d by fair Annie, 
And aim at those benisons promis’d to me? 

Rouse up thy reason, my beautitul Annie, 

And never prefer a light dancer to me ; 

O ! as thou art bonny, be constant and canny, 
Love only thy Jamie wha doats upon thee. 

O! think, my dear charmer, on dka sweet hour, 
That slade away saftly between thee and me, 

Ere squirrels or beaus, or fopp’ry had power 
To rival my love, and impose upon thee. 

Rouse up thy reason, my beautiful Annie, 

And let tby desires be a’ center’d in me ; 

O! as thou art bonny, be faithful and canny. 
And love him wha’s langing to eentre in flue. 






the vocal 

3& r . YES, I’M IN LOVE, I FEEL. 

*" e ®> *!? ,ove > I feel it now, 

And Celia has undone me; 

Birt yet I swear I can’t tell how 
lhe pleasing plague stole on me. 

’Tis not her face that love creates, 

*or there no graces revel; 

Tis not her shape, for there the fates 
Have rather been uncivil. 

’Tjs not her air, for sure in that 

a i le . I i e . s notIlln g more than common ; 

And all her sense is only chat 
Like any other woman. 

Hervoice her touch might give th> alarm, 

1 was both, perhaps, or neither , 

in ArX^ that P rov °king charm 
Ot Ceha altogether. whitehead. 
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369. THE WANDERING BEGGAR GIRJ 
The wandering beggar girl may meet, 

&0 i2u*5 ),ty as she walks t,le street 
While some relieve her woe l ’ 

Her artless accents float along 
And to th e heart direct the song 
lhe burden sad Heigh-o» 

Altho’ the burden be Heigh-o ! 

Tho’ wealth and power may guilt await 
I envy not their wealth and state > 
Whom virtue thus forego. 

I’d rather tune my artless voice. 

And in an honest heart rejoice. 

Than sigh in guilt Heigh-o ! 

Nor let the burden be Heigh-o. 


368. SHOULdTbUT LIVE. 

From Camoens. 

Should I but live a little more, 

Nor die beneath thy cold disdain; 

T ou e ,f yes ska ^ see tk y triumphs o’er, 
Shall see the close of beauty’s reign. 

For time’s transmuting hand shall turn. 
Thy locks of Gold, to “ silvery wires*” 

Those starry lamps shall cease to burn 
As now with more than heavenly fires. 

1<h y fipen d cheek no longer wear, 

The ruddy bloom of rising dawn • 

And every tiny dimple there, 

In wrinkled lines be roughly drawn! 

And oh! what show’rs of fruitless woe, 
Shall fall upon that fatal day; 

How wilt thou weep the frequent No, 

How mourn occasions past away. 

Those vain regrets and useless sighs, 

T'ii j in my keart no pity move : 

Ill deem them but a sacrifice, 

Vue to the shade of buried love. 

^ 10RD STRANGFORD. 


/u - 1 mA DE A PROMISE TO BE WISE 

I made a-promise to be wise, 

But ’twas a promise out of season ; 

So muci 1 so, that I'm sure he lies 
Who says lie always follows Reason. 

1 AnH f 6W ' ir c 0f Wisdom 's 
PVH d t “ rniI> 8 from P a| e melancholy, 
reu on the opposite extreme; 

But I at last grew tir’d of Folly. 

Thus separate : what next to do ? 

Perhaps ’twould keep them to their tether, 

It I could work upon these two 
lo live in harmony together. 

After, of course, a little strife, 

’Twas settled, without further pother, 

One should be treated as a wife F 
And only as a mistress t’other! 

Her portion of my joyg and cares 
Now each, by my appointment measures • 
Reason conducts all my affairs, 

And Folly manages my pleasures. 
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371 THE OLD SHEPHERD’S DOG. 

The old shepherd’s dog like his master was grey, 
His teeth all departed and feeble his tongue; 

Yet where'er Corin went he was follow’d by Tray, 
Thus happy thro’ life did they hobble along. 

When fatigu’d on the grass the shepherd would lie, 
For a nap in the sun midst his slumbers so sweet, 

His faithful companion crawl’d constantly nigh, „ 
Plac’d his head on his lap, or lay down at his feet. 

When winter was heard on the hill and the plain. 
And torrents descended and cold was the wind; 

If Corin went forth mid the tempest and rain. 
Tray scorn’d to be left in the chimney behind. 

At length in the straw Tray his last bed, 
(For vain against death is the sroutest endeavor,) 

To lick Corin’s hand, he rear’d up his weak head, 
Then fell back, clos’d his eyes, and ah ! clos’d 
them for ever. wolcot. 


37S. YES, FULVIA IS LIKE VENUS. 

Yes, Fulvia is like Venus fair, 

Has all her bloom and shape and air; 

But still, to perfect ev'ry grace, 

She wants—the smile upon her face. 

The crown majestic Juno wore, 

And Cynthia's brow the crescent bore, 

A helmet mark’d Minerva’s mien ; 

But smiles distinguish’d beauty’s queen. 

Her train was form’d of smiles and loves, 
Her chariot drawn by gentlest doves, 

And from her zone the nymph may find 
Tis beauty's province to be kind. 

Then smile my fair ; and all whose aim 
Aspires to paint the Cyprian dame, 

Or bid her breathe in living stone, 

Shall take their forms from you alone. 

SI1EN8TONE. 


373. YE MADCAPS OF ENGLAND 

Ye madcaps of England, who merry would make 
And spend all your fortune for jollity’s sake, 
Come over to Flanders, and there you shall see 
How merry we’ll make, how jovial we’ll be. 

Sing tantara rara, boys, drink, boys, drink, 
Sing tanta rara, boys drink. 

If you are a citizen broke by mischance, 

^ud would by your courage your credit advance 
’Tis needless to take any thought for your lives, 
Provided you leave a good friend by your wives. 
Sing tantara rara, boys drink, &c. 

And when that you come to your enemies land. 
Where hens, geese, and turkies you have at com 
mand, 

There take 'em, and have ’em, or let ’em alone, 
You must go and catch 'em, or else you’ll get none 
Sing tantara rara, make shift, &c. 

And then if you come to your enemies walls, 
Where many a gallant young gentleman falls, 

If ye die when ye’ve done the best that ye can, 
The captain rewards you, There dies a brave man 
Sing tantara rara, that’s all, &c. 

And if you should lose but an arm or a leg, 

The officer gives you his pass for to beg; 
Although that he promise you some better pay, 
Yet that never happens, no not till doom's day. 
Sing tantara rara, long time, &c. 

374. OH! LEAD ME TO SOME. 

Oh! lead me to some peaceful room, 

Where none but honest fellows come, 

Where wives loud clappers never sound, 

But an eternal laugh goes round. 

There let me drown in wine my pain, 

And never think of home again : 

What comfort can a husband have, 

Te rule the house where he s a slave? 
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375. WHEN DAY HAS SMIL'D. 

From Camoens . 

When day has smil’d a long farewell, 

And night-drops bathe each shutting bell, 

And shadows sail along the green, 

And birds are still and winds serene, 

I wander silently. 

And while my lone steps print the dew, 

Dear are the dreams that bless my view; 

To memory’s eye the maid appears, 

For whom have sprung my sweetest tears, 

So oft, so tenderly. 

I see her as with graceful eare, 

She binds her braids of sunny hair; 

I feel her harp’s melodious thrill, 

Strike to my heart—and thence be still 
Ke-echo’d faithfully. 

I meet her mild and quiet eye, 

Drink the warm spirit of her sigh, 

See young love beating in her breast, , 

And wish to mine its pulses prest, 

God knows how fervently. 

Such are my hours of dear delight, 

And morn but makes me long for night; 

And think how swift the minutes flew, 

When last among the dropping dew, 

I wander’d silently. 

LOHD STRANG FORD. 


376. THE MAID OF THE SKY LIGHT. 

| 11 tell you a story,—a story that’s true, 
story that’s tragic and comical too, 

Tis of a mischance that was ready to fall [hall. 
On this realm, through the sky-light of Westminster- 
Eing bags and briefs, bands, gowns, and other like 
rigs, 

Clueues, bags, ties, and full-bottom wigs, wigs, 
wigs. 
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The court was just open’d, and each learned brother 
Preparing which readiest coil’d puzzle the other; 
When, on top of the house, a poor iguorant wench 
Puzzled judge, jury, counsel, and all the whole 
bench. 

Sing bags and briefs, &c. 

Some say they a knotty dispute were upon, 

Of some trifle, like perjury, bail, or crim. con., 
When this maid, with good-nature alone for he. 

object, [subject 

Wash’d the windows to let in some light on the 
Sing bags and briefs, &c. 

Others say, and that boldly, this sly little queen 
Was determin’d to wash all their consciences clean. 
But that would have taken, so wrong was her notion 
Instead of some drops, more than all the whole ocean 
.Sing hags and briefs, &c. 

But the lawyers with consciences ever awake, 

Did the poor girl’s civility strangely mistake; 
And augmenting this mouse to a mountain of evil 
Took her mop for a pitchfork, and her for the devil 
Sing bags and briefs, &c. 

One appearing, however, less scar’d than the rest. 
Their absurd apprehensions soo.i turn’d to a jes» 
Crying, ‘courage! Old Nick will not take yo 
this bout; 

He’ll be punctual, ne’er fear, but your time is not out 
Sing bags and briefs, &c. 

And now, lest the roof on their noddlesshouldfall. 
In two minutes deserted was Westminster hall; 
Pris’ner, judge, and Jew-bail’gainst each other 
did squeeze, [fees. 

And the counsel bags, wigs, and all lost but thei: 

Sing bags and briefs, &c. 

No longer let France then her Joan of Arc boast 
Of her country’s stout foes who subdu’d a whole 
v. host: [fall, 

On the maid of the Skylight more honour shall 
For she routed the lawyers from Westminster-hall. 

Sing bags and briefs, &c. 

oi uni w 
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577. I SAILED FROM THE DOWNS. 

I sail’d from the Downs in the Nancy, 

My jib how she smack’d through the 
breeze, 

She’s a vessel as tight to my fancy 
As ever sail’d on the salt seas. 

So adieu to the white cliffs of Briton, 

Our girls, and our dear native shore, 

For if some hard rock we should split on, 

We shall never see them any more. 

But sailors were born for all weathers, 

Great guns let it blow high, blow low, 

Our duty keeps us to our tethers, 

And where the gale drives we must go. 

When we enter’d the gut of Gibraltar, 

I verily thought she’d have sunk; 

For the wind so began for to alter, 

She yaw’d just as thof she was drunk. 

The squall tore the mainsail to shivers,— 
Helm a-weather, the hoarse boatswain cries, 
Brace the foresail athwart, see she quivers, 

As through the rough tempest she flies. 

But sailors, &c. 

The storm came on thicker and faster, 

As black just as pitch was the sky; 

When truly a doleful disaster 
Befell three poor sailors and I: 

Ben Buntline, Sam Shroud, and Dick Hand- 
sail, 

By a blast that came furious and hard, 

Just while we were furling the mainsail, 

W ; ere ev’ry soul swept from the yard. 

But sailors, &c. 

Poor Ben, Sam, and Dick cried Peccavi ; 

As for I, at the risk of my neck, 

While they sunk down in peace to old Davy, 
Caught a rope, and so landed on deck, 

Well, what would you have? we were stranded, 
And out of a fine jolly crew, 

Of three hundred that sailed, never landed, 
But I, and I think twenty-two. 

But sailors, &c. 
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After thus we at sea had miscarried, 
Another guess way sat the wind, 

For to England I came, and got married, 
To a lass that was comely and kind : 

But whether for joy or vexation, 

We know not for what we were born ; 
Perhaps I may find a kind station. 

Perhaps I may touch at Cape Horn. 

For sailors, &c. 

DIBDIN. 


378. AH! WHY THOSE TEARS 

Ah! why those tears in Nelly’s eyes ? 

To hear thy tender sighs and cries, 

The gods stand list’ning from the skies. 
Pleas’d with thy piety. 

To mourn the dead, dear nymph, forbear, 
And of one dying take a care, 

Who views thee as an angel fair, 

Or some divinity. 

* O be less graceful, or more kirtd, 

And cool this fever of my mind, 

Caus’d by the boy severe and blin<^ ; 

Wounded I sigh for thee : 

While hardly dare I hope to rise, 

To such a height by Hymen’s tics. 

To lay me down where Helen lies, 

And with thy charms be free. 

Then must I hide my love and die, 

When such a sovereign cure is by? 

No; she can love, and I’ll go try, 
Whate’er my fate may be : 

Which soon I’ll read in her bright eyes ; 
With those dear agents I’ll advise; 

They tell the truth when tongues tell lies, 
The least believ’d by me. 

H 
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S79. COME LITTLE INFANT i 

Come little infant love me now 
While thine unsuspected years 
Clear thine aged father’s brow 
From cold jealousy and fears. 

Pretty surely ’twere to see 
By y° un g love old time beguil’d, 

While our sportings are as free 
As the nurses with the child. 

Common beauties stay fifteen, 

Such as yours should swifter move. 

Whose fair blossoms are too green 
Yet for lust, but not for love. 

Love as much the snowy Iamb, 

Or the wanton kid does prize, 

As the lusty bull or ram, 

For his morning sacrifice. 

Now then love me, time may take 
Thee before thy time away: 

Of this need we’ll virtue make, 

And learn love before we may. 

So we win of doubtful fate; 

And if good to us she meant, 

We that good should antedate. 

Or if ill, that ill prevent. 

Thus as kingdoms frustrating 
Other titles to their crown, 

In the cradle crown their king 
So all foreign claims to drown. 

So to make all rivals vain, 

Now I crown thee with my love * 

Crown me with thy love again, 

And we both shall monarchs prove. 

marvel 


LIBRARY. 

380. POOR PEGGY. 


Poor Peggy lov’d a soldier-lad, 

More far more, than tongue can tell ye • 
Yet was her tender bosom sad, * 
Whene’er she heard the loud reveillez: 

The fifes were screech owls to her ears 
The drums like thunder seem’d to rattle •* 
Ah, too prophetic were her fears, ’ 
They call’d him from her arms to battle! 

There wonders he against the foe, 
Perform’d, and was with laurels crown’d- 
Vain pomp! for soon death laid him low 
On the cold ground. 


Her heart all love, her soul all truth, 
That none her fears or flight discover, 

Poor Peg, in guise a comely youth, 
follow’d to the field her lover. 

Directed by the fife and drum, 

To where the work of death was doing, 
Where of brave hearts the time was come, 
Who, seeking honour, grasp at ruin:— 

Her very soul was chill’d with woe. 

New horror came in ev’ry sound, 

And whisper’d death had laid him low, 
On the cold ground. 


With mute affliction as she stood, 

While her woman’s fears confound her, 
With terror all her soul subdu’d, 

A mourning train came thronging round her 
The plaintive fife and muffled drum, 

I he martial obsequies discover j 

rP iS u^ ame she hear( *> and cried, 1 I come, 
faithful to meet my murder’d lover!’ 
Then, heart-rent by a sigh of woe, 

° t ^ ie S rief around, 

Where death had laid her lover low 
On the cold ground 1 

r>i*DiN, 
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381. THE SMILING MORN. 

The smiling morn, the breathing spring, 
Invite the tuneful birds to sing ; 

And while they warble from each spray, 
Love melts the universal lay ; 

Let us, Amanda, timely wise, 

Like them improve the hour that flies, 
And in soft raptures waste the day 
Among the birks of Innermay. 

For soon the winter of the year, 

And age, life’s winter, will appear; 

At this thy lively bloom will fade, 

As that will strip the verdant shade : 
Our taste of pleasure then is o’er, 

The feather’d songsters please no more; 
And when they droop, and we decay, 
Adieu the birks of Innermay. 

The lav’rocks now and lintwhites sing, 
The rocks around with echoes ring, 

The mavis and the bdackbird vie 
In tuneful strains to glad the day ; 

The woods now wear their summer-suits, 
To mirth all nature now invites; 

Let us be blithesome then and gay, 
Among the birks of Innermay. 

Behold the hills and vales around 
With lowing herds and flocks abound ; 
The wanton kids and frisking lambs 
Gambol and dance about their dams; 
The busy bees with humming noise, 

And all the reptile kind rejoice; 

Let us like them sing and play 
About the birks of Innermay. 

Hark how the waters, as they fall, 
Loudly my love to gladness call; 

The wanton waves sport in the beams, 
And fishes play throughout the streams ; 
The circling sun does now advance, 

And all the planets round him dance: 
Let us as jovial be as they 
Among the birks of Innermay. 


382. COME BUY MY STRAW. 


Come buy my straw, and I’ll give you a song; 

I don’t say my song any satire contains, 

I don’t say it touches on physic or law, 

The knave’s cunning thrift, or the usurer’s gains; 
I don’t say it execrates cheating at play, 

Or points out to scorn ev’ry knave in life’s throng 
Or despises the sland’rer,—the utmost I say] 

Is, Buy my straw, and I’ll give you a song. ‘ 


I don’t say the man who disseminates strife 
Through a land, the world’s wonder, rich, pros- 
p’rous, and brave, 

That protection affords to his children and wife. 
Is a good deal a fool, and a little a knave : 

1 don’t say the thief, who your purse steals away, 
Is more honest than t’other who does you foul wrong 
Under friendship’s fair vizard,—the utmost I say 
Is, Buy my straw, and I’ll give you a song 


l don’t say young gentlemen, ’cause ’tis the rage 
To be render’d notorious by public eclat , 

While poor beauty and youth lose their pow’r to 
engage, [mamma. 

Are wrong to steal off with some spruce grand- 
’Gainst monkeys and apes I don’t mean to inveigh; 
Nor do I assert that their feelings are wTong, 
Who wish worth at the devil;—the utmost I say 
Is, Buy my straw, and I’ll give you a song. 

I don’t say that honour, fair-dealing, and truth, 
Are better than fraud, and chicanery, and lies; 
That the mastiffs of age, and the puppies of youth, 
Howe’er we may pity, we still must despise: 

Nay did one whip folly, even though one shou’d flay 
Her own back for materials to furnish the thong, 
Do I say she’d be callous ;—the utmost I say 
Is, Buy my straw, and I’ll fiive you a song. 

D1BDIJV. 
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383. YOU THAT LOVE MIRTH. 

You that love mirth, attend to my song; 

A moment you never can better employ; 
Sawney and Teague were trudging along, 

A bonny Scots lad, and an Irish dear Shoy; 
They never before had seen a wind mill, 

Nor had they heard ever of such a name; 

As they were walking, 

And merrily talking, 

At last, by mere chance, to a wind-mill they came. 

Ha! ha ! says Sawney, what do ye ca* that ? 

To tell the right name on’t I am at a loss. 
Teague very readily answer’d the Scot, 

Indeed I believe ’tis Shaint Patrick’s cross. 
Says Sawney, you’ll find your sell mickle mistaken, 
For it is Saint Andrew’s cross, I can swear; 

For there is his bonnet, 

And tartans hang on it; 

The plad and the trews our apostle did wear. 

Nay, o* my shoul, Shoy, thou tellesht all lees, 

For that, I will swear, is Shaint Patrick s coat, 
I shee’t him in Ireland buying the freeze; 

And that, lam sure, is the same that he bought; 
And he is a Shaint, much better than ever 
Made either the covenantsh sholemn, or league ; 
For o’ my shalwasion, 

He was my relation, 

And had a great kindness for honesht poor Teague 

Wherefore, says Teague, I will, by my shoul, 

Lay down my napshackle,and take out my beads, 
And under his holy cross set I will fall, 

And shay Paternoster, and some of my creeds. 
So Teague began with humble devotion, 

To kneel before Saint Patrick’s cross ; 

The wind fell a-blowing, 

And set it a*going, 

And it gave our dear Shoy a terrible toss. 

Bawney tehee’d to see how poor Teague 
Lay scratching his ears, and roll’d on the grass, 
Swearing it surely was the Deil’s whirligig, 
Andnone he roar’dout, of Shaint Patrick’s cross. 


Butish it indeed, cries he in a passion, 

The cross of our Shaint that has crosh me so sure ! 
Upon my shalwashion, 

This shall be a cawshion, 

To trust to Shaint Patrick’s kindnesh no moie. 

Sawney to Teague then merrily cry’d, 

This patron of your’s is a very sad loon, 

To hit you sic a sair thump on the hide, 

For kneeling before him, and begging a boon: 
Let me advise you to serve our Saint Andrew, 
He by my saul was a special gude man ; 

For since your Saint Patrick 
Has serv’d you sic a trick, 

I’d see him hang’d up ere I’d serve him again. 


384. THE HEARTS A SWEET FLOW R. 

The heart’s a sweet but mild flow’r 
Thar, needs a sheltering hand, 

With a little care ’twill blossom fair, 

With a little care beyond compare, 

But oh! when once the tender bud has felt the 
nipping blast, [at last. 

It may linger for a moment, but its beauty fades 

If the worm that feeds in secret, 

Ig at the fair fiow’rs root; 

The only way, the foe to slay, 

Is to pluck the root itself away, 

So secret grief will prey upon the fibres of the 
heart, [the smart. 

And you must tear the life away before you find 

Then all that grief can utter, 

Is wept o’er the remains, 

In many a tear as pure and clear 
As ever dropt from pity’s sphere, 

Yet what avails the flow’r when once the ground 
its beauties strew, [ing’s brightest dew. 
Tho’ its wither’d leaves may glitter with the morn- 

NEELE. 
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385. TOM TACKLE WAS NOBLE. 

Tom Tackle was noble, was true to his word, 
If^nerit bought titles, Tom might be a lord ; 

Mlti How gaily his bark through Lite’s ocean woil’d sail, 
Truth furnish'd the rigging, and Honour the gale. 
Yet Tom had a failing, if ever man had, 

'’hat, good as he was, made him all that was bad ; 
£e was paltry and pitiful, scurvy and mean, 
ind the sniv’lingest scoundrel that ever was seen : 
ok ^or so said the girls, and the landlords ’long shore; 
>Vou’d you know what his fault was—Tom Tackle 
was poor! 

n, 

Twas once on a time when wc took a galleon, 

^nd the crew touch’d the agent for cash to some 
. tune, 

^ ‘ Tom a trip took to jail, an old messmate to free, 
\nd four thankful prattlers soon sat on his knee : 
Then Tom was an angel, downright from heav’n 
sent! [repent;— 

While they’d hands he his goodness shou'd never 
Return’d from next voyage, he bemoan’d his sad 
is Mi case, 

(stls To find his dear friend shut the door in his face ! 
wiji Why, d’ye wonder ? cried one, you’re serv’d right 
to be sure, [is poor ! 

Once Tom Tackle was rich—nowr, Tom Tackle 

I ben’t, you see, vers’d in high maxims and sitch, 
p , But don’t this same honour concern poor and rich? 

If it don’t come from good hearts, I can’t see where 
; from, 

And if e’er tar had a good heart, dam’me’twas Tom. 
Yet, some how or ’nother, Tom never did right; 
None knew better the time when to spare or to 
fight; 

He, by finding a leak, once preserv’d crew and ship 
Saved the Commodore’s life —then he made such 
rare flip ! 

ltfi ' And yet for all this no one Tom could endure; 

^ 1 fancies as how ’twas—-because he was poor. 


At last an old shipmate, that Tom might hail land, 
Who saw that his heart sail’d too fast for his hand, 
In the riding of Comfort a mooring to find, 

Reef’d the sails of Tom e fortune, that shook in 
the wind : 

He gave him enough through Life’s ocean to steer, 
Be the breeze what it might, steady, thus, or no 
near; 

His pittance is daily, and yet Tom imparts 
What he can to his friends—And may ail honest 
hearts, [the door, 

Like Tom Tackle, have what keeps the wolf from 
Just enough to be gen’rous—too much to be poor. 

IIIBD1N. 


386. SINCE MY FAIR ONE YOU ASK ME. 

Since my fair one you ask me, what life I would 
chuse, 

I prithee distrust not the truth of my muse; 
Though I tell you in rhyme, yet believe me sincere, 
I’ll speak in plain terms, have the patience to hear. 

To thy self, thy dear self, are my wishes confin’d; 
I sigh for your person, but doat on your mind: 

So easy your conduct, your wit and your air, 

’Tis the meanest perfection you have, that you’re 
fair, 

I’d repine not at fortune, abounding or small, 
Since without thee is nothing, and with thee is all: 
For a needful support ne’ertiieless I would move; 
Tis hard for a lady to live upon love. 

To the town, with content, I would soon bid adieu, 
Since I find all politeness is center’d in you: 

To some quiet retirement we both would repair, 
Your joy my ambition, your pleasure my care. 

Thus, my angel, our lives would roll gently away, 
And love be the business alone of the day. 

One article more will complete my design, 

That this may be your wish as much as ’tis mine. 
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387. THAN MARRIAGE AND MUSIC. 

Than marriage and music can aught be more like? 

Both are bound and cemented by strong chords; 
Hymen’s chains, tho’ they gall, yet with ecstacy 
Exactly like discords and concords : [strike, 
l.ike hooting of owls and of bats on the wing, ’ 
Strife all wedding happiness garbles ; 

But when hearts born for pleasure in unison sing, 

’Iis the mellow-ton’d nightingale warbles. 

When the wife or the husband a note sounds too 
In alt both immediately soar ; [sharp, 

On family discords they mutually harp, 

Nor will either come down a note lower. 

Thus like hooting, &c. 

All harmony’s powers in wedlock we trace, 

Dutch harmony, not ltaliano; 

She thunders the counter, he grumbles the bass, 
And the children squall out the soprano. 

Thus like hooting, &c. 

DIBDIN. 

388. THE LIFE OF A BEAU. 

How brimful of nothing’s the life of a beau f 
They’ve nothing to think of, they’ve nothing to do; 
Nor nothing to talk of, for nothing they know. 

Such, such is the life of a beau. 

For nothing they rise, but to draw the fresh air; 
Spend the morning in nothing but curling their hair; 
And do nothing all day, but sing, saunter, and stare. 

For nothing, at night, to the play-house they croud; 

To mind nothing done there they always are proud, 
But to bow, and to grin, and talk nothing aloud. 

For nothing they run to th' assembly and ball; 

And fornothing, at cards a fair partner they call; 

For they still must bebeasted who’ve no thing at all. 

For nothing, on Sundays, at church they appear. 

For they’ve nothing to hope, nor they’ve nothing 
to fear; 

thing are no where, who notmog urehere. I 
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389. AS I CAME IN BY TIVIOT-SIDE, 
As I came in by Tiviot side, 

And by the braes of Rranksome, 

There first I saw my bonny bride, 

Young, smiling, sweet, and handsome; 
Her skin was safter than the down, 

And white as alabaster; 

Her hair a shining wavy brown ; 

In straightness nane surpass’d her. 

Life glow’d upon her lip and cheek, 

Her clear een were surprising, 

And beautifully turn’d her neck, 

Her little breasts just rising : 

Nae silken hose, with gooshets fine, 

Or shoon with glancing laces, 

On her fair leg, forbad to shine, 
Well-shapen native graces. 

Ae little coat, and bodice white, 

Was sum of a’ her claitliing; 

Even these o’er mickle ;—inair delyte 
She’d given cled wi’ naithing ; 

She lean'd upon a flow’ry brae, 

By which a burney trotted ; 

On her I glowr’d my saul away, 

While on her sweets I doated. 

A thousand beauties of desert 
Before had scarce alarm’d me, 

Till this dear artless struck my heart, 

And not designing charm’d me. 

Hurry’d by love, close to my breast, 

I grasp’d this fund of blisses ; 

Wha smil’d, and said, Without a priest, 

Sir, hope for naught but kisses. 

I had nae heart to do her harm, 

And yet I coudna want her; 

What she demanded, ilka charm 
Of her’s pied, I should grant her. 

Since Heaven had dealt to me a ronth. 
Straight to the kirk I led her, 

There plighted her my faith and trowth, 

And a young lady made her. 
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300. YE HAPPY SWAINS. 

Ye happy swains whose iiearts are free 
From love’s imperial chain, 

Take warning, and be taught by me 
T’ avoid th’ enchanting pain ; 

Fatal the wolves to trembling flocks, 

Fierce winds to blossoms prove, 

To careless seamen hidden rocks, 

To human quiet love. 

Fly the fair sex if bliss you prize, 

The snake’s beneath the flower; 

Who ever gaz'd on beauteous eyes 
That tasted quiet more ? 

How faithless is the lover’s joy! 

How constant is their care ! 

The kind with falsehood do destroy, 

The cruel with despair. 

G. ETHERIDGE. 

391. AT EARLY DAWN. 

At early dawn, from humble cot, 

Where dreams did ne’er with guilt affright, 
Poor Lima, cheerful at her lot, 

To labour rose with true delight j 
And as she milk’d her gentle goats, 

Or at her distaff closely plied, 

The lark and thrush, with thrilling notes, 

Oft to her woodbine window hied : 

Tewit, tevvit, good morrow, 

Poor and content can know no sorrow! 

When shades of night o’erwhelm the plain, 
And dying embers scarce would glow, 

Poor Lima sought her cot again, 

To sleep which peace can only know ; 

^o give her wearied spirits rest, 

The nightingale, in plaintive strain, 
perch’d on the hawthorn, near her nest, 

Lull’d not to sweet repose in vain : 

Tewit, tewit, good night, 

Poor and content must dream delight. 

s. birch. 
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392. WHEN YOUR BEAUTY APPEARS. 

When your beauty appears 
j In its graces and airs, 

All bright as an angel new dropt from the sky; 
At distance I gaze, and am aw’d by my fears, 

So strangely you dazzle my eye! 

But when without art, 

Your kind thoughts you impart, 

When your love runs in blushes thro* every vein 
When it darts from your eyes, when it pants in yot 
heat t, 

Then I know you’re a woman again. 

There’s a passion and pride 
In Our sex, she reply’d, 

And thus, might I gratify both, would I do; 

Still an angel appear to each lover beside, 

But yet be a woman to you. 

PARNELL. 

393. SAY NOT, OLINDA, I DESPISE. 

Say not, Olinda, I despise 

The faded glories of y our face, 

The languish’d vigour of your eyes, 

And that once only-lov’d embrace. 

In vain, in vain, my constant heart 
On aged wings, attempts to meet, 

With wonted speed, those flames you dart, 
It faints, and flutters at your feet. 

I blame not your decay of power, 

You may have pointed beauties still; 
Tho* me, alas ! they wound no more; 

You cannot hurt what cannot feel. 

On youthful climes your beams display, 
There you may elierish with your heat, 
And rise the sun to gild their day. 

To me, benighted, when you set. 






THE V 

394. O! WEEP NOT THUS. 
From Camo'ens. 

O! weep not thus, we both shall know, 
Ere long, a happier doom ; 

There is a place of rest below, 

Where thou and I shall surely go, 

And sweetly sleep, releas’d from woe. 
Within the tomb! 

My cradle was the couch of care, 

And sorrow rock’d me in it; 

Fate seem’d her saddest robe to wear 
On the first day that saw me there, 

And darkly shadow’d, with despair, 

My earliest minute. 

E’en then the griefs I now possess, 

As natal boons were given; 

And the fair form of happiness,' 

Which hover’d round, intent to bless, 
Scar’d by the phantoms of distress, 

Flew back to heaven ! 

For I was made in joy’s despite, 

And meant for misery’s slave; 

And all my hours of brief delight 
Fled like the speedy wings of night, 
Which soon shall wheel their sullen flight 
Across my grave! 

lord strangford. 

095. MORTALS, LEARN YOUR LIVES. 
Mortals, learn your lives to measure 
Not by length of time, but pleasure; 

Now the hours invite, comply; 

While you idly pause, they fly ; 

Blest, a nimble pace they keep, 

But in torment, then they creep. 

Mortals, learn your lives to measure 
Not by length of time, but pleasure; 

Soon your spring must have a fall; 

Losing youth, is losing all: 

Then you’ll ask, but none will give 
And may linger, but not live. 
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396. YE SHEPHERDS AND NYMPHS. 

Ye shepherds and nymphs that adorn the gay plain 
Approach from your sports and attend to my strain ’ 
Amongst all your number a lover so true 
Was ne’er so undone with such bliss in his view. 

Was ever a nymph so hard-hearted as mine? 

She knows me sincere, and she sees how I pine • 
She does not disdain me nor frown in her wrath 5 
But calmly and mildly resigns me to death. 5 

She calls me her friend, but her lover denies • 

She smiles when I’m cheerful, but hears not my 
sighs. J 

A bosom so flinty, so gentle an air, 

Inspires me with hope, and yet bids me despair. 

I fall at her feet and implore her with tears • 

Her answer confounds, while her manner endears: 
VVhen softly she tells me to hope no relief 
My trembling lips bless her in spite of my grief. 

By night, when I slumber, still haunted with care 
1 start up in anguish, and sigh for the fair; 

1 he fair sleeps in peace, may she ever do so » 

And only when dreaming imagine my woe. 

Then gaze at a distance, nor farther aspire, 

Nor flunk she could love whom she cannot admire • 
Hush all thy complaining, and dying her slave ' 
Commend her to heaven, and thyself to the grave. 

W. HAMILTON. 

397. JESSY ON A BANK. 

Jessy on a bank was sleeping, 

A flower beneath her bosom lay, 

Love, upon her slumber creeping* ’ 

Stole the flower, and flew away ! 

Pity, then, poor Jessy’s ruin, 

Who, becalm d by slumber’s wing, 

Never felt what Love was doin«r— 

Never dream’d of such a thing. 

T. MOORJ5. 
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398. WILLY WAS A WANTON WAG. 

Willy was a wanton wag, 

Tire blithest lad that e’er I saw, 

At bridals still he bore the brag, 

And carry’d ay the gree awa: 

His doublet was of Zetland shag, 

And wow ! but Willy he was braw, 

And at his shoulder hung a tag, 

That pleas’d the lasses best of %\ 

He was a man without a’clag, 

His heart was frank without a flaw ; 

And ay whatever Willy said, 

It was still hadden as a law ; 

His boots they were made of the jag, 

When he went to the weapon-shaw, 

Upon the green nane durst him brag, 

The fiend a ane among them a*. 

And was not Willy well worth gowd : 

He won the love of great and sraa’j 

For, after he the bride had kiss’d, 

He kiss'd the lasses hale-sale a'. 

Sae merrily round the ring they row'd, 

When be the hand he led them a’, 

And smack on smack on them bestow'd, 

By virtue of a standing law. 

An was na Willy a great lown, 

As shyre a lick as e’er was seen ? 

When he danc’d with the lasses round, 

The bridegroom speer’d where he had been ? 

Quoth Willy, I’ve been at the ring, 

With bobbing, faith, my shanks are sair; 

Gae ca' your bride and maidens in, 

For Willy he dow do nae mair. 

Then rest ye, Willy, I’ll gae out, 

And for a wee fill up the ring; 

But shame light on his souple snout, 

He wanted Willy’s wanton fling. 

Then straight he to the bride did fare, 

Says, well’s me on your bonny face, 

W T ith bobbing Willy’s shanks are sair, 

And 1 am come to fill lib place. 
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Bridegroom, she says, you’ll spod the dance, 
And at the ring you’ll ay be lag, 

Unless like Willy ye advance; 

O! Willy has a wanton leg: 

For we’t he learns us a’ to steer, 

And foremost ay bears up the ring; 

We will find nae sic dancing here, 

If we want Willy’s wanton fling. 


399. THE WANDERER. 

The wandering exile doom’d to roam, 

Still cherishes the thoughts of home; 

Not all the toils that round him stand, 

Can wean him from his native land. 

In ev’ry pleasure, ev’ry care, 

Mem’ry still points and lingers there, 

And fortune’s vaccillating hand, 

Endears the more his native land. 

Whilst whirlwinds blow, and tempests rise. 
And thunders shake the troubled skies, 

His feet are on a foreign strand, 

His heart is in his native land. 

Whilst all is calm and peaceful seen, 

And nought disturbs the blue serene, 

He cannot yield to joy’s command, 

An exile from his native land. 

But when the storms of fortune past, 

The wish’d for haven gain'd at last, 

With what delight his waving hand 
Enraptur’d hails his native land. 

Here tarry all his soul holds dear, 

And all his fancy loves is here ; 

These are the friends his childhood plain: a, 
And this his lov’d, his native land. 


NEIL Ik 
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400. YOU HAVE HEARD OF THE MAN, 


You have heard of the mail who such virtues passest 
I hat he wish’d a glass window were plac’d in his 
breast, 

To the world all his actions as plain to display, 

As the nose in your face, or the sun at noon-day: 
f ! P ut 011 my spectacles, look mighty wise, 

And read in a trice people’s hearts through their 
eyes; 

While the catalogue large of their whims I mn over, 
And of life’s motley crew the deceptions discover. 

1 hough my questions are mal-apropos and uncouth, 
i, in spite of their teeth, make their tongues to 
tell truth. 


When a flirting coquette, for fresh conquests agog, 
One who loves and adores her treats worse than 
a dog, [she’s glad, 

Oives him rivals she hates, appears vex’d when 
; or the dear harmless pleasure of making him mad: 
I put on r-y spectacles, look mighty wise, 

Read her whimsical heart through her beautiful 

< a CyeS L ■ [me, 

As you hope to be married, ma’am, quick answer 
Do you hate this man ?’ “ Lord, what a crea¬ 
ture cries she, [youth 

“ Must I then be sincere! Well, Ilove the sweet 
As dear as my life, sir, and nc w you’ve the truth.” 

To follow up next the coquette with the prude, 
Who pretends ev’ry man that regards her is rude, 
Who can’t abide flirts, rails at each amorous elf 
Who flirts never, except in a corner, herself: ’ 

I put on my spectacles, look mighty wise, 

Read her warm yielding heart through her cold 
f frigid eyes ; [tend ?> 

Are you this man-hater, good ma’am you pre* 

* And pray who gave you leave to school me, my 

good friend? [tooth? 

* D’ye expect I shall own that I’ve yet a colt’s 
1 Weill do love young fellows and thatisthe truth.” 


I could instance a thousand things, various and true, 
Where one thing men-say, and another thing do- 
Nay, I cou’d dispel all my own anxious fear, * 
But there’s no occasion for spectacles here : 

Nay, were I to wear them, to look e’er so wise 
I cou’d then, but as now, read your hearts in your 

( Tvr-^ yeS k vj- [behalf 

Mister Dibdin, says you, ‘ we’re here on your 

And, while your wit’s harmless, and you make us 
t v Ian gh, [in sooth, 

You may banish each fear from your mind, for 
We shall willing applaud you, and that is the truth.’ 

DIBDIN. 


401.'AH! CHLOE THOU TREASURE. 

Ah ! Chloe thou treasure, thou joy of my breast. 
Since I parted from thee, I’m a stranger to rest; 
I fly to the grove, there to languish and mourn 
1 here sigh for my charmer, and long to return 
The fields all around me are smiling and gay • 
But they smile all in vain—my Chloe’s away. * 
The fields and the groves can afford me no ease: 
But bring me my Chloe, a desert will please. 

No virgin I see that my bosom alarms ; 

I’m cold to the fairest, though glowing with charms; 
In vain they attack me, and sparkle the eye • 
These are not the looks of my Chloe, I cry. 
Those looks where bright love, like the sun, sits 
enthron’d, 

And smiling diffuses his influence round : 

’Twas thus I first view’d thee, my charmer amaz’d 
Gaz d at thee with wonder, and lov’d while I gaz’d. 

Then, then the dear fair-one was still in my sight, 
It was pleasure all day, it was rapture all night. 
But now my hard fortune remov’d from my fair, 
In secret I languish, a prey to despair. 

But absence and torment abate not my flame. 

My Chloe’s still charming, my passion the same; 
U. would she preserve me a place in her breast, 
l hen absence would please me, for I would be blest. 
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402. WHEN MIGHTY ROAST BEEF. 

When mighty roast beef was the Englishman’s food, 
It ennobled our veins, and enriched our blood, 
Our soldiers were brave, and our courtiers were 
good. 

O ! the roast beef of Old England, 

And O! the Old English roast beef. 

But since we have learn’d from all-conquering 
France, 

To eat their ragouts, as well as to dance, 

We are fed up with nothing but vain complaisance. 

O ! the roast beef, &c. 

Our fathers of old were robust stout and strong, 
And kept open house with good cheer all day long, 
Which made their plump tenants rejoice inthissong, 
O ! the roast beef, &c. 

But now we are dwindled to—what shall I name? 
A sneaking poor race, half-begotten and tame, 
Who sully those honours that once shone in fame. 

O! the roast beef, &c. 

When good Queen Elizabeth sat on the throne, 
Ere coffee and tea, and such slip-slops, were known, 
The world was in terror, if e'er she did frown. 

O! the roast beef, &c. 

In those days, if fleets did presume on the main, 
They seldom or never return’d back again, 

As witness the vaunting armada in Spain. 

O! the roast beef, &c. 

O ! then they had stomachs to eat and to fight, 
And, when wrongs were a cooking, to do them¬ 
selves right; 

But now we’re a pack of—I could, but good night. 

O! the roast beef, &c. 

403. FASCINATING WAR. 

What art thou, fascinating war, 

Thou trophied, painted pest; 

That thus men seek, and yet abhor, 
Pursue, and yet detent? 


Are Honour and Remorse the same ? 

Does Murder laurels bring? 

Is Rapine Glory ? Carnage Fame i 
Flies Crime on Vict’ry’s wing ? 

Their wrongs, who never $hall return, 
Their woes, that but survive to mourn— 
E’en when the battle rages high, 

When to the charge the legions flv, 

And trumpets strike the ear—* 

Shall from the bravest wrest the sigh. 

That starts soft Pity’s tear. 

Where will Ambition’s folly reach! 

Sure Nature ne’er design’d 
Her noble gifts an art sliou’d teach, 

To man, to thin his kind. 

Well they deserve their country’s care, 

•' In its defence who fight, 

Who bulwarks of their nation are, 

Its glory its delight: 

Yet for their wrongs, who ne’er return, 
Their woes who but survive to mourn-* 
E’en when the battle rages high, 

When to the charge the legions fly, 

And trumpets cleave the air— 

The truly brave shall heave a sigh, 

Shall vent kind Pity’s tear. 

Then do not, for an empty name, 

A phantom thus pursue; 

Think, that if Glory mark thy fame, 
Murder shall mark it too. 

Reason, and Peace, and Love, dwell here. 
And if for others* woe 
We heave the sigh and start the tear. 
From guilt they never flow. 

Ah! stay, lest thou sliouldst ne’er return, 
Lest I should but survive to mourn; 

Lest, when the battle rages high. 

When to the charge the legions fly, 

And trumpets cleave the air, 

Thy fate demand the gen’rous sigh, 

And mine the pitying tear. 
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404. FLY CARE TO THE WINDS; 

Fly care to the winds, thus I blow thee away ; 

I’ll drown thee in wine if thou dar’st for to stay; 
With bumpers of claret my spirits I’ll raise, 

I’ll laugh and I’ll sing all the rest of my days. 

God Bacchus this moment adopts me his son, 

And inspir’d my breast glows with transports un¬ 
known ; 

The sparkling liquor new vigour supplies, [wise. 
And makes the nymph kind who before was too 

Then, dull sober mortals, be happy as me; 

Two bottles of claret will make us agree; 

Will open your eyes to see Phillis's charms, 

And, her coyness wash’d down, she’ll fly to your 
arms. 


405. ROBIN HOOD. 

Come listen a while, ’twill do your heart good, 
While I sing of Clorinda and bold Robin Hood ; 
The damsel as handsome as handsome can be, 
Who has many a pound, and plenty of geer, 
Than whose father no lord ever kept better cheer, 
Who now goes to marry a mate of high blood, 
And all out of spite to this bold Robin Hood : 
Tadderer too, tadderer tee, tadderer, radderer, 
taudoree. 

This Robin, as shall be related anon, 

With brave William Scarlet, and bold Little John, 
All outlaws as daring as daring can be, 

Makes this wide-skirted forest, betimes in the morn, 
Resound far and near with the bugle horn ; 

When straight out of fear all that live near the 
wood [Hood. 

Run and lock up their daughters from bold Robin 
Tadderer too, &c. 

How this Robin full fifty bold foresters slew, 

How the Pindar of Wakefield made one of his crew, 
As desp’rate a crew as desp’rate can be; 
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How the butcher he trick’d, bid the bold tinker 
stand, [Bland. 

Made the bishop say mass, and fought Arthur of 
Are wrote and set down in true language and good, 
In the life and adventures of bold Robin Hood. 

Tadderer too, &c. 

But the best joke of all is the comical tale, 

How he rescued the sweetheart of Allen a-Dale, 
An action as daring as daring could be. 

It happen’d her parents wou’d force her to church, 
With intention poor Allen to leave in the lurch; 
When twenty stout fellows, all firm men and good, 
Rush’d in, and were headed by bold Robin Hood. 

Tadderer too, &c. 

But to come to Clorinda, and finish my tale, 

The second edition of Allen-a-Dale — 

With us he’d fain play, but too cunning aie we ; 
Him, John, and his Scarlet, we all laugh to scorn, 
His merry men all, and his bugle horn : 

Let him come then, he’ll find us all stout men 
and good, 

Fit to drub all such outlaws as bold Robin Hood. 

Tadderer too, &c. 

DIBDIN. 

406. O VIRGIN KIND! WE CANNA TELL. 

O Virgin kind, we canna tell 
How many many thanks we owe you, 

For pointing out to us sae well 

Those very rocks that.did o’erthrow you; 

And we your lesson sae shall mind, 

That e’en tho’ a’ our kin had swore it, 

Ere we shall be an hour behind, 

We ll take a year or twa before it. 

We’ll catch all winds blaw in our sails, 

And still keep out our flag and pinnet: 

If young Philander anes assails 
To storm love’s fort then he shall win it: 

We may indeed, for modesty. 

Present our forces for resistance : 

But we shall quickly lay them by. 

And contribute to his assistance. 
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407. THE FORTUNE TELLER. 

You all must have heard of the learned Pig, 

A little one in size, but in science very big, 

But what will you say to a pig of my own, 

To which that pig is no more than a drone, 

For as Cock-lane ghost, on wainscot or post, 
With a knock or a scratch, to answer was wont, 
Sir, 

So my pig too will answer as true, saying, 

No with a snort, and yes with a grunt, Sir. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

The parson of the parish a pious man ! 

Says pray Mister Pig resolve me if you can, 

As I christen and I bury, and I preach, and I 

p»-ay, 

And constantly keep every festival day, 

Pray shall not I be a bishop bye and bye, 

And from diocese to diocese to Canterbury pass, 
Sir; [ing big 

No says the pig, (snorting,) says the parson look- 
Sir you are an imposter, and your pig but an ass, 
Sir. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Then old Lady Wishfort, a widow I wot, 

Who the joys of wedlock never yet forgot, 
With a thumping colt’s tooth in her head, 

And thinking on the life she formerly led, 

Says pray Mr. Swine shall a husband soon be 
mine, 

And I be no longer a widow forlorn, Sir ? 
Oo-vvhee ! says the hog that set her all agog, 
For she vow’d such a charming little pig was 
never born sure. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Then a French refugee who was jealous of his rib, 
Knowing that my pig at an answer w^as glib, 
Says Monsieur repondez moi sans facon, 

Am I not a cuckold, Sir, oui ou non, 
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Oo-whee was the reply, by gar says he you lie, 
My wife to be sure no care for me a fig, Sir, 
/**at if I wear de horn, no Frenchman ever born, 
Will suffer to be called von cuckold by a pig, Sir. 
Wid de impleton impleton, ton ton, 

Wid de impleton impleton, ton ton. 

Then Sir Gluttlebelly Gobblewell who never 
baulk’d his glass, [pass, 

Cries “ damme an’t it hard for a sot that 1 must 
Yet tho’ I’m thus abused, Mr. Pig, by my wife, 
Did you ever see a soberer man in your life ?” 
Piggy grunted so loud that the rest of the crowd, 
All gap’d and star’d like stuck pigs, I vow, Sir, 
When old Boozy in a pout, turn’d about and 
hiccup’d out, [sow, Sir. 

Why damme but your pig is as drunk as David’s 
Tol de rol, &c. 


A punning philosopher standing %, 

Who Pythagoras’s doctrine held by the bye, 
Very gravely exclaimed, “ I can easily trace 
At metempsychosis in this pig’s face, 

For pig’s but a name, and man’s but the same, 
And in transmigration if I am not mistaken, 
This learned pig must be by consanguinity, 
Descended from the great Lord Bacon. 

Tol de rol, &c. 


The pig at a joke so humorous and blunt, 

Cries Oo-whee! Oo-whee! Oo-whee! as loud as 
lie could grunt, 

Which shew’d that he knew, though a fore¬ 
footed elf, 

His pedigree as well as Cadwallada himself; 
And my life'will I pawn w hen collar’d into braw n, 
He that eats but his fill tho* at college never 
bred, Sir, [replete, 

Like an egg full of meat will with learning be 
For he’ll have it in his belly if not in his head, Sir. 

Tol de rol, &c 

coluns. / 
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408. MOLLY MOGG. 

Says my uncle, I pray now discover, 

What has been the cause of your woes; 

That you pine and you whine like a lover ? 
I’ve seen Molly Mogg of the Rose. 

O nephew, your grief is but folly, 

In town you may find better progg ; 

Half a crown there will get you a Molly, 

A Molly much better than Mogg. 

The school-boy’s delight is a play-day, 

The school-master’s joy is to flog, 

A fop’s the delight of a lady ; 

But mine is in sweet Molly Mogg. 

Will-o-wisp leads the traveller a-gadding, 
Thro’ ditch, and thro* quagmire and bog; 

But no light can e’er set me a-madding, 

Like the eyes of my sweet Molly Mogg. 

For guineas in other men’s breeches, 

Your gamesters will paum and will cog ; 

But I envy them none of their riches, 

So I paum my sweet Molly Mogg. 

The heart that’s half wounded is ranging, 

It here and there leaps like a frog; 

But my heart can never be,changing, 

’Tis so fix’d on my sweet Molly Mogg. 

I know that by wits *tis recited, 

That women, at best, are a clog ; 

But I’m not so easily frighted, 

From loving my sweet Molly Mogg. 

A letter when I am inditing, 

Comes Cupid, and gives me a.jog, 

And I fill all my paper with writing, 

Of nothing but sweet Molly Mogg. 

I feel I’m in love to distraction, 

My senses are lost in a fog, 

And in nothing can find satisfaction. 

Bet in thoughts of my sweet Moltv Mogg. 


I»f I would not give up the three Graces, 

I wish I were hang’d like a dog, 

And at court all the drawing-room faces, 
For a glance at my sweet Molly Mogg. 

For these faces want nature and spirit* 
And seem as cut out of a log; 

Juno, Venus, and Pallas’s merit; 

Unite in my sweet Molly Mogg. 

Were Virgil alive with his Phillis, 

And writing another eclogue, 

Both his Phillis and fair Amaryllis, 

He’d give for my sweet Molly Mogg. 

When Molly^comes up with the liquor. 
Then jealousy sets me a-gog ; 

To be sure she’s a bit for the vicar, 

And so I shall lose Molly Mogg. 

GAY. 


409. THE MARTIAL POMP. 

The martial pomp, the mournful train, 
Bespeak some honour’d hero slain; 

The obsequies denote him brave ; 

Hark ! the volley o’er his grave : 

Tire awful knell sounds low and lorn, 

Yet cease ye kindred brave to mourn. 

The plaintive fife and muffled drum, 

The man may summon to his silent home! 
The soldier lives his deeds to trace, 

Behold the seraph Glory place 
An ever-living laurel round his sacred tomb. 

Nor deem it hard, ye thoughtless gay, 
Short’s man’s longest earthly stay ; 

Oui little hour of life we try, 

And then depart we’re born to die. 

Then lose no moment dear to fame, 

They longest live who live in name. 

The plaintive fife, &c. 

DIBDIN. 
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410. BLITHE WAS SHE. 

Blithe, blithe, blithe was she, 

Blithe was she but and ben ; 

And well she loo’d a Hawick gill, 

And leugh to see a tappit hen. 

She took me in, and set me down, 

And heglit to keep me lawing free ; 

But, cunning carling that she was, 

She gat’d me birle my bawbie. 

We loo’d the liquor well enough ; 

But, waes my heart, my cash was done, 
Before that I had quench’d my drowth, 

And laith I was to pawn my shoon. 

When we had three times toom’d our stoup, 
And the niest chappin new begun, 

In started, to heez up our hope, 

Young Andro with his cutty gun. 

The carling brought her kebbuck ben, 

With girdle cakes well toasted brown; 

Well does the canny kimmer ken, 

They gar the scuds gae glibber down. 

We ca’d the bicker aft about; 

Till dawning we ne’er jeed our bum; 

And ay the cleanest drinker out 
Was Andro with his cutty gun. 

He did like ony mavis sing, 

And as I in his oxter sar, 

He ca’d me ay his bonny thing, 

And mony a sappy kis I gat. 

I hae been east, I hae been west, 

I hae been far beyond the sun; 

But the blithest lad that e’er I saw, 

Was Andro with his cutty gun. 

411. NOTHING LIKE GROG. 

A plague of those musty old lubbers. 

Who tell us to fast and to think, 

And patient fall in with life’s rubbers, 

With nothing but water to drink 
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A can of good stuff! had they twigg’d it, 

’Twould have set them for pleasure agog ; 

And, spite of the rules 
Of the schools, 

The old fools 

Wou’d have all of ’em swigg’d it, 

And swore there was nothing like grog. 

My father, when last I from Guinea 
Return’d with abundance of wealth, 

Cried, * Jack, never be such a ninny 
‘ To drink —says I—‘ Father, your health.* 
So I show’d him the stuff, and he twigg’d it, 
And it set the old codger agog; 

And he swigg’d, and mother, 

And sister and brother, 

And I swigg’d, and all of us swigg’d it, 

And swore there was nothing like grog. 

’Tothcr day as the chaplain was preaching* 
Behind him I curiously slunk; 

And while he our duty was teaching, 

As how we should never get drunk, 

I sliew’d him the stuff, and lie twigg’d it. 

And it soon set his Rev’rence agog, 

And he swigg’d, and Nick swigg’d, 

And Ben swigg’d, and Dick swigg’d, 

And I swigg’d, and all of us swigg’d it, 

And swore there was nothing like grog. 

Then trust me there’s nothing like drinking, 

So pleasant on this side the grave ; 

It keeps the unhappy from thinking, 

And makes e’en more valiant the brave. 

As for me, from the moment I twigg’d it, 

The good stuff has so set me agog, 

Sick or well, late or early, 

Wind fouly or fairly, 

Helm a-lee or a-weather, 

For hours together, 

I’ve constantly swigg’d it, 

And, dam’me, there’s nothing like grog. 

DIEOIN 
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412. IF THE QUICK SPIRIT OF YOUR EYE. 

If the quick spirit of your eye, 

Now languish, and anon must die; 

If every sweet and every grace 
Must fly from that forsaken face; 

Then Celia, let us reap our joys, 

Ere time such goodly fruit destroys. 

Or if that golden fleece must grow 
For ever free from aged snow ; 

If those bright suns must know no shade, 
Nor your fresh beauty ever fade ; 

Then, Celia, fear not to bestow 

What still being gather’d, still must grow. 

Thus either time his sickle brings, 

In vain, or else in vain his wings. 


Love Hke a rude and wanton boy, 

Broke into my bow’rs of joy, 

Tore content’s young roses thence, 

Kill’d repose and innocence. 

Ah wretch ! what mischief hast thou done, 
To him who lov’d thee like a son! 

How could st thou dim the doating eyes, 
Which did thee like their babies prize ? 
How break the heart of him who prest 
Thee cold and weeping to his breast; 

And watch’d thy quiet slumbers there, 
With all a father’s tender care. 

LORD STRANGFORD. 


414. THE TREASURER’S SONG. 


413. I MET LOVE WAND’RING. 

From Camoens. 

I met love wand’ring o’er the wild, 

In semblance of a simple child, 

I heard his name and in the sound, 

So much of sweet persuasion found, 
That piteous of his tears I prest, 

The little darling to my breast, 

And watch’d his quiet slumbers there, 
With all a Father’s tender care! 

From day to day the Orphan grew, 
And with him my affection too, 

’Till at the last around my mind, 

The winning boy so closely twiu’d, 

I learnt his baby form to prize, 

Like one of those within mine eyes; 
And lov’d the young adopted more, 
Than ever sire did son before. 

I had a bank of favorite flow’rs, 

Which blossom’d e’en in wintry hours; 
Content, the bosom’s thornless rose, 
And innocence, and hearts repose. 


Grant me, kind heaven, what I request, 
In masonry let me be blest: 

Direct me to that happy place 
W here friendship smiles in ev’ry face; 
Where freedom, and sweet innocence, 
Enlarge the mind and cheer the sense. 

Where scepter’d reason from her throne 
Surveys the lodge, and makes us one; 
And harmony’s delightful sway, 

For ever sheds ambrosial day. 

Where we blest Eden’s pleasure taste, 
Whilst balmy joys are our repast. 

Our lodge the social virtues grace, 

And wisdom’s rules we fondly trace; 
While nature open to our view, 

Points out the paths we should pursue. 
Let us subsist in lasting peace, 

And may our happiness increase. 

No prying eye can view us here, 

No fool nor knave disturb our cheer ; 
Our well-form’d laws set mankind free, 
And give relief to misery. 

The poor, oppiest with woe and grief, 
Gain from our bounteous hands relief. 
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415. AS GENTLE TURTLE DOVE. 

As gentle turtle-dove, 

By cooing shews desire, 

As ivys oak do love, 

And twining round aspire : 

So I my Betty love, 

So I my Betty woo ; 

I coo as cooes the dove, 

And twine as ivys do. 

Her kiss is sweet as spring, 

Like June her bosom’s warm ; 

The antumn ne’er did bring, 

By half so sweet a charm. 

As living fountains do 
Their favours ne’er repent, 

So Betty’s blessings grow, 

The more, the more they’re lent. 

Leave kindred and friends, sweet lady, 
Leave kindred and friends for me; 

Assured thy servant is steady, 

To love, to honour, and thee. 

The gifts of nature and fortune. 

May fly, by chance, as they came; 

They’re grounds the destinies sport on, 
But virtue is ever the same. 

Although my fancy were roving, 

Thy charms so heavenly appear, 

That other beauties disproving, 

I’d worship thine only, my dear. 

And should life’s sorrows embitter 
The pleasure we promise our loves, 

To share them together is fitter, 

Than moan asunder like doves. 

Oh! were I but once so blessed, 

To grasp my love in my arms! 

By thee to be grasped ! and kissed ! 

And live on thy heaven of charms! 

I’d laugh at fortune’s caprices, 

Should fortune capricious prove ; 

though death should tear me to pieces, 
I’d die a martyr to love. 

J. MITCHELL. 
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-H6. WHILE FANCY AS SHE RULES. 

While Fancy as she rules the mind, 

Sits cock-horse on the brain, 

A thousand methods mortals find, 

Elysium to obtain. 

*Tis found by soldiers in brave deeds, 

Tars trust it to the breeze, 

Wives hope to find it in their weeds, 
Physicians in their fees. 

Thus expectation in us plants 
Alternate hope and fear, 

I know of one whose bosom pants, 

To find elysium here. 


The toper fancies he pursues, 
Elysium in the bowl, 

The hunk in pelf he dares not use, 
No, not to save his soul. 

The sland'rer when he can revile, 
The churl when he can warn, 

The lover in his mistress’ smile, 

The parson in his barn. 

Thus as they rule the mind by turns, 
Hope soars above the fear ; 

I’ve half a mind to tell who burns, 
To find elysium here. 


I can’t resist—hence prudence* laws, 
I’ll finish the dispute ; 

Of that elysium, your applause, 

I’m now in warm pursuit : 

But then, say you, to gain this heav'p- 
What right can you assert ?— 

Let it be by your goodness giv’n, 

It can’t by my desert. 

So shall ye bid my labours live, 

So shall each following year. 

While you confer, and I receive. 

Both find Elysium here. 
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417 AS NEAR A WEEPING SPRING. 

As near a weeping spring reclin’d 
Tiie beauteous Araminta pin’d, ’ 

And mourn’d a false ungrateful youth ; 
While dying echoes caught the sound/ 

And spread the soft complaints around 
Of broken vows and alter’d truth ; 

An aged shepherd heard her moan, 

And thus in pity’s kindest tone, 

Address’d the lost despairing maid ; 

Cease, cease, unhappy fair, to grieve, 

For sounds, tho’ sweet, can ne’er relieve, 

A breaking heart by love betray’d. 

Why shouldst thou waste such precious 
showers, 

That fall like dew on wither’d flowers, 

But dying passion ne’er restor’d; ’ 

In beauty’s empire is no mean, 

And woman, either slave or queen,. 

Is quickly scorn’d when not ador’d. 

Those liquid pearls from either eye, 

Which might an eastern empire buy, 
Unvalued here and fruitless fall; 

No art the season can renew, 

When love was young, and Damon true, 

No tears a wandering heart recall. 

Cease, cease to grieve, thy tears are vain, 
Should those fair orbs in drops of rain 
Vie with a weeping southern sky ; ’ 

For hearts o’ercome with love and grief 
All nature yields but one relief; 9 

Die, hapless Araminta, die. 

MRS. BARBAULP. 

418. A WHILE IN EVERY NATION. 
Awhile in ev’ry nation, 

War may blaze around, 

Still spreading desolation, 

Yet there’s hopes of peace. 

A while the billows raging. 

May sky and sea confound. 
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Yet winds and waves assuaging, 
Storms at last will cease. 

But man by vice o’ertaken, 

A tempest in his mind, 

His warring passions shaken, 

Are reeds as in the wind. 

Rare is the eloquence that has the charm, 

To rule the pestilence, or quell the storm. 

1)1 BUI N. 

419. A SWAIN OF LOVE DESPAIRING. 
A swain of love despairing, 

Thus wail’d his cruel fate ; 

His grief the shepherds sharing, 

^ In circles round him sate. 

The nymphs in kind compassion, 

The luckless lover mourn’d ; 

All who had felt the passion, 

A sigh for sigh return’d. 

O ! friends, your plaints give over, 
Your kind concern forbear; 

Should Chloe but discover, 

For me you’d shed a tear, 

Her eyes she’d arm with vengeance, 
Your friendship soon subdue ; 

Too late you’d ask forgiveness, 

And for her mercy sue. 

Her charms such force discover, 
Resistance is in vain; 

Spite of yourself, you’ll love her, 

And hug the galling chain: 

Her wit the flame increases, 

And rivets fast the dart; 

She has ten thousand graces, 

And each could gain a heart. 

But; oh! one more deserving, 

Has thaw’d her frozen breast; 

Her heart to him devoting, 

She's cold to all the rest. 

Their love with joy abounding, 

The thought distracts my brain; 

O cruel maid ! Then swooning. 

He fell upon the plain. 
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420 THE MORN WAS FAIR. 

The morn was fair, the sky serene, 

The face of nature smil’d, 

Soft dews impearl’d the tufted plain, 

And daisy-painted wild : 

The hills were gilded by the sun, 

Sweet breath’d the vernal air ; 

Her early hymn the lark begun 
To soothe the shepherd’s care. 

When Mira fair, and Colin gay- 
Both fam’d for faithful love, 

Delighted with the rising day, 

Together sought the grove : 

And near a smooth translucent stream, 

That silent stole along, 

Thus Colin to his matchless dame 
Address’d the tender song. 

Hark ! Mira, how from yonder tree 
The feather’d warblers sing! 

They tune their artless notes for thee, 

For thee more tweet than spring; 

How choice a fragrance through the air 
Those spring-born blossoms shed ! 

How seems that vi’let proud to rear 
Its purple-tinctur’d head! 

Ah ! Mira, had the tuneful race 
Thy heart-bewitching tongue, 

Who would not fondly haunt the place, 
-Enamour’d while they sung? 

Ye flow’rs, on Mira’s bosom prest, 

INe’er held ye place so fair 
Though oft ye breathe on Venus’ breast, 

And scent the Graces’ hair. 

Shall I to gems compare thine eyes, 

Thy skin to virgin snows, 

Thy balmy breath, to gales that rise 
From ev’ry new-blown rose ? 

Ah l nymph, so far thy charms outshine 
The fairest forms we see, 

We only guess at things divine 
By what appears in thee. 
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Twas thus enamour’d Colin sung 
His love-excited lays; 

The grove with tender echoes rung, 
Resounding Mira's praise; 

And thus cries love, who sported near, 

And w av’d his silken wings, 

What wonder, since the nymph’s so fair, 

So fond the shepherd sings ? 

421. THE GLOOMY NIGHT. 

The gloomy night stalk’d slow away, 

The twilight spoke the doubtful day j 
When on a rock poor Peg reclin’d, 

Mad as the waves, wild as the wind. 

Give me my love, she frantic scream’d, 

I saw his ghost as by it gleam’d, 

I’ll dive, I’ll search the briny gloom, 

And snatch him from his coral tomb : 

Ah! let me, Fate, his relics save, 

True lovers shou’d find out one grave; 

And now the tempest dims the sky,— 

How many ways poor sailors die! 

See, see, the staggering vessel splits, 

She’s lost, like Peg’s poor shipwreck’d wits: 
No, ’twas in battle that he died ; 

Would no power turn the ball aside ? 

I saw it as it rent his heart, 

I heard him cry—And must we part! 

For Peggy, ah! these relics save, 

True lovers shou’d find out one grave. 

Where on the deep the cavern yawn’d, 

Now as the purple morning dawn’d, 

The surge, in breakers loud and hoarse. 

Her love cast up a lifeless corse; 

She raves, she screams, her hands she wrings, 
The shock returning reason brings, 

Reason returns, alas! too late, 

She clasps her love and yields to fate; 

Their mourning friends their relics save, 

And these true lovers find one grave. 

DICDIN. 
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422. IS THERE A CHARM. 

Is there a charm, ye pow’rs above, 
lo ease a wounded breast, 

Through reason’s glass to look at love 
1 o wish and yet to rest ? 9 

Let wisdom boast, >iis all in vain. 

An empire o’er the mind : 

’Tis beauty, beauty holds the chain. 

And triumphs o’er mankind. 

Thrice happy birds on ev’ry spray, 

Unartful notes prolong ; 

Your feather’d mates reward the lay 
And yield to pow’rful song. 

By nature fierce, without controul, 

The human savage ran, 

Till love refin’d his stubborn soul. 

And civiliz’d the man. 

Verse turn’s aside the tyrant’s rage. 

And cheers the drooping slave ■ 

It wins a smile from hoary age 
And disappoints the grave. * 

The force of numbers must succeed. 

And soothe each gentle ear ; 
lh ° u S h ,my fond cause should Phebus plead, 
He d find a Daphne here. ’ 

Did heav’n such wondrous gifts produce, 

1 o curse our wretched race • 

Say, must we all the heart accuse, 

, A «d yet approve the face ? 

Thus in the sun bedropt with gold 
The basking adder lies ’ 

The swain admires each shifting fold, 

I hen grasps the snake, and dies. 

423. IF EVER A SAILOR. 

If ever a sailor was fond of good sport 
_tVlongst the girls, why that sailor was I, 

Of a!l sizes and sorts, I’d a wife at each port 
But, when that I saw’d Polly Ply 
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11 hail’d her my lovely and gov’d her a kiss 

And swore to bring up once for all, 9 rthi. 

And from that time black Barnaby splic’d us to 

I I ve been constant and true to my Poll. 

I And yet now all sorts of temptations I’ve stood 
a ,°' 1 atter "'ai'ds sail’d round the world ’ 
And a queer set we saw of the devils own ’brood 
W herever our sails were unfurl’d: ’ 

I Some with faces like charcoal and others like chalk 
All ready one’s heart to o’erhaul: r< wall/ 

Don t you go to love me, my good girl said I 
| I’ve sworn to be constant to Poll/ 9 * 

I met with a squaw ont a{ India> b . 

xut . ln j> lass antl tobacco-pipes drest, 

TWi dea . r Pretty monster! 80 kind and so fond 
1 “ e e J w as a moment at rest. r quaw 
Wdh her bobs at her nose, and her quawfquaw 
All the world like a Barthelmy doll • H 

You Miss Copperskin, just hold your jaw, 

| I ve sworn to be constant to Poll.* * 

Then one near Sumatra, just under the line. 

As tond as a witrh in a nlov 



frighten me, 

I < ‘T? ?°, n t catch a g U(J geon this haul; 

V / d ,° tf ke your ratsbane, why then, do you see, 
i shall die true and constant to Poll.* 

But I ’scap’d from them all, tawny, lily, and black, 
A . merr,1 y weather’d each storm. 

And, my neighbours to please, full of wonders 
1 came back,— 

f i„ B /’ what is be tter I’m grown pretty warm. 
And so now to sea I shall venture no more, 
q y° u know being rich, I’ve no call; 

So III bring up young tars, do my duty ashore, 

I And live and die constant to Poll. 


DIjBOIN* 
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424. COME FILL ME A BUMPER. 

Come fill me a bumper, my jolly brave boys, 

Let’s have no more female impert’nence and noise; 
For I’ve try’d the endearments and pleasures oflove 
And I find they’re but nonsense and whimsies, by 
Jove. 

When first of all Betty and I were acquaint, 

I whin’d like a fool, and she sigh’d like a saint; 
But I found her religion, her face, and her love, 
Where hypocrisy, paint, and self-interest, by Jove. 

Sweet Cecil came next, with her languishing air, 
Her outside was orderly, modest, and fair; 

But her soul was sophisticate, so was her love ; 
For 1 found she was only a strumpet, by Jove. 

Little double-gilt Jenny’s gold charm’d me at last, 
You know marriage and money together does best; 
But the baggage, forgetting her vows and her love, 
Gave her gold to a sniv’ling dull coxcomb, by Jove. 

Come fill me a bumper then, jolly brave boys, 
Here’s a farewell to female impert’nence and noise; 
lknow few of the sex that are worthy my love ; 
And for strumpets and jilts, T abhor them, by Jove. 

425. ON ETRICK BANKS. 

On Etrick banks, in a summer’s night. 

At gloming, when the sheep draw hame, 

I met my lassie, braw and tight, 

Come wading barefoot, a* her lane : 

My heart grew light, I ran, I fiang 
My arms about her lily neck, 

And kiss’d and clapp’d her there fou lang ; 

My words they were na mony feck. 

I said, My lassie, will ye go 
To th* highland hills the Earse to learn ? 

I’ll gie thee baith a cow and ew, 

When ye come to the brig of Earn. 

At Leith auld meal comes in, ne’er fash, 

And herring at the Broom-o’-law ; 

Cheer up your heart my bonny lass, 

There’s gear to win we never saw,. 
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And when that we have wrought enough, 

When winter’s frost and snaw begin, 

Soon as the sun gaes west the loch, 

At night when ye sit down to spin, 

I’ll screw my pipes, and play a spring, 

And thus the weary night we’ll end, 

Till the tender kid and lambkins bring 
Our pleasant summer back again. 

Syne when trees are in their bloom, 

And gowans glent o’er ilka field, 

I’ll meet my lass among the broom, 

And lead you to ray summer-shield : 

Then far frae a’ their scornfu’ din, 

That mak the kindly hearts their sport, 

We’ll laugh and kiss, and dance and sing, 

And gar the longest day seem short. 

426. THE STORM HAD CEAS’D. 

The storm had ceas’d, the vessel, striving, 

Lay on the frightful breakers, torn, 

When, the drown’d crew scarcely surviving, 
Jack pin’d his destiny forlorn : 

4 Wive re are those friends whom late I cherish’d 
4 That manly, noble, honest band ; 

4 Ah do I live, my messmates perish’d, 

4 To wail them in a foreign land! 

‘ Where is my love, my charming Kitty, 

4 Alas! unmindful of my grief, 

4 To others’ woes she gives her pity, 

4 Nor thinks her Jack most wants relief. 

4 But see what numbers curious thronging, 

4 To view our mis’ry, crowd the strand; 

4 Hard fate’s perhaps my life prolonging, 

4 For murder in a foreign land. 

4 But do my flatt’ring eyes deceive me ! 

‘ Or, if they do, what out-stretch’d arms 
4 Are these thus tender’d to relieve me ?— 

4 ’Tis she, *tis she in all her charms. 

4 My faith and truth, to so much beauty, 

4 Fate to reward with partial hand, 

4 This pattern sends of love and duty, 

4 To save me in a foreign land.’ 


DIBDIN. 
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427. THOU HAST AN EYE. 

From Camoens . 

Thou hast an eye of tender blue, 

And thou hast locks of Daphne’s hue, 

And cheeks that shame the morning’s break 
And lips that might for redness make, * 
Roses seem pale beside them, 

But whether soft or sweet as they 
Lady! alas, I cannot say, 

For I have never tried them* 

Yet thus created for delight, 

Lady! thou art not lovely quite, 

For dost thou not this maxim know, 

That prudery is beauty’s foe, 

A stain that mars a jewel. 

And e’en that woman’s angel face 
Loses a portion of its grace; 9 

If woman’s heart be cruel? 

Love is a sweet and blooming boy, 

Yet glowing with the blush of joy ; 

And (still in youths delicious prime) 

Tho* ag’d as patriarchal time, 

The withering god despises. 

Lady ! wouldst thou for ever be, 

As fair and young, and fresh as he, 

Do all that love advises. 

LORD STRANGFORD. 

428, MY DAYS HAVE BEEN. 

My days have been so wondrous free, 

The little birds that fly, 

With careless ease from tree to tree, 

Were but as blest as I. 

Ask gliding waters, if a tear 
Of mine increas’d their stream ? 

Or ask the flying gales, if e’er 
I lent a sigh to them ? 

But now my former days retire, 

And I’m by beauty caught, 

The tender chains of sweet desire 
Arc fix’d upon my thought. 
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An eager hope within my breast] 

Does every doubt controul; 

And lovely Naney stands confest 
The fav’rite of my soul. 

Ye nightingales, ye twisting pines, 

Ye swains that haunt the grove, 

Ye gentle echoes, breezy winds. 

Ye close retreats of love ; 

With all of nature, all of art, 

Assist the dear design ; 

O teach a young unpractic’d heart, 

To make her ever mine. 

The very thought of change I hate, 

As much as of despair ; 

And hardly covet to be great, 

Unless it be for her. 

’lis true the passion in my mindi 
Is mix’d with soft distress ; 

Yet, while the fair I love is kind, 

I cannot wish it less. 

PARNELt, 

429. SHE TELLS ME WITH CLARET. 

She tells me with claret she cannot agree, 

And she thinks of an hogshead whene’er she sees me. 
For I smell like a beast, and therefore mnst I 
Resolve to forsake her, or claret deny.. 

MllS friend Vemydear b ° ttIe ’ thatwa 5 alwa y s lfl y 
And I hope will continue so to my life’s end ? 
Must I leave it for her? ’Tis a very hard task. 
Let her go to the devil; Come bring t’otherflask 

Had she tax’d me with gaming and bid me forbear, 
Tis a thousand to one I had lent her an ear • 

™ d * he out ray Sally, up three pair of stairs, 
I had baulk d her, and gone to St. James’s to pray’rs. 

Had she bid me read homilies three times a day, 
She perhaps had been humour’d, with little to say, 

But at night to deny me my bottle of red._ 

Let her go to the devil, there’s no more to be said. 
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430. TO BACHELOR’S HALL. 

To Bachelor’s Hall we good fellows invite, 

To partake of the chase that makes up our delight; 
We have spirits likefire, and of health such a stock, 
That our pulse strike the seconds as true as a clock. 
Did you see us, you’d swear as we mount with a 
grace, [chase. 

That Diana had dubb’d some new gods of the 
Hark away, hark away, all nature looks gay, 

And Aurora with smiles ushers in the bright day. 

Dick Thickset came mounted upon a fine black, 
A better fleet gelding ne’er hunter did back ; 
Tom Trig rode a bay, full of "mettle and bone ; 
And gaily Bob Buxon rode on a proud roan : 

But the horse of all horses that rival’d the day 
Was the Squire's Neck-or-Nothing, and that was 
a gray. 

Hark away, &c. 

Then for hounds, there was Nimble, so well that 
climbs rocks. 

And Cocknose, a good one at scenting a fox; 
Little Plunge, like a mole, who will ferret and 
search, 

And beetle-brow’d Hawk’seye, so dead at a lurch; 
Young Sly-looks, who scents the strong breeze 
from the south, 

And musical Echo-well, with his deep mouth. 

Hark away, &c. 

Our horses thus all of the very best blood, 

’Tis not likely you’ll easily find such a stud; 

And for hounds our opinions with thousands we’d 
back, [pack. 

That all England throughout can’t produce such a 
Thus, having describ’d you dogs, horses, and crew, 
Away we set off, for the fox is in view. 

Hark away, See. 

Sly Reynard’s brought home, while the horns sound 
a call, 

And now you’re all welcome to Bachelor’s Hall; 
The sav’ry sirloin grateful smokes on the board, 
And Bacchus pours wine from his favourite hoard: 


Come on then, era honour to this jovial place, 
And enjoy the sweet pleasures that spring from 
the chase. 

Hark away, hark away, while our spirits are gay 
Let us sing to the joys of the next coming day. 

DIBDIM. 

431. COME, LET US PREPARE, 
Come, let us prepare, we brothers that are 
Assembled on merry occasion ; 

Let’s drink, laugh, and sing, our wine has a spring 
Here’s health to an accepted mason. 

The world is in pain our secrets to gain, 

And still let them wonder and gaze on ; [right 
Till they’re shown the light, they’ll ne’er know the 
Word or sign of an accepted mason. 

'Tis this and 'tis that, they cannot tell what, 

Why so many great men of the nation 
Should aprons put on to make themselves one 
With a fl ee and an accepted mason. 

Great kings, dukes, and lords, have laid by tlieif 
swords, 

Our mystery to put a good grace on ; 

And ne’er been asham’d to hear themselves nam’d 
With a free and an accepted mason. 

Antiquity's pride we have on our side, 

And it maketh men just in their station ; 

There’s nought but what’s good, to be understood 
By a free and an accepted mason. 

We’re true and sincere, and just to the fair ; 
They’ll trust us on ev’ry occasion : 

No mortal can more the ladies adore, 

Than a free and an accepted mason. 

Then join hand in hand, by each brother firm stand; 
Let s be merry, and put a bright face on : 

What mortal can boast so noble a toast, 

As a free and an accepted mason. 

CHORUS. 

No mortal can boast so noble a toast, 

Asa free and an accepted mason. 
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432. LECTUR’D BY PA AND MA. 
Lectur’d by Pa and Ma o’er night, 

Monday at ten quite vex’d and jealous. 
Resolv’d in future to be right, 

And never listen to the fellows : 

S inch’d half a wristband, read the text 
Receiv’d a note from Mrs. Racket: ’ 

I hate that woman, she sat next, 

All church-time to sweet Captain Clackit. 
Tuesday got scolded, did not care. 

The toast was cold, ’twas past eleven : 

I dreamt the Captain through the air 
On Cupid’s wings bore me to heaven : 

Pouted and din’d, dress’d, look’d divine, 

Made an excuse, got Ma to back it; 

Went to the play, what joy was mine ! 

Talk’d loud and laugh’d with Captain Clackit. 
Wednesday came down, no lark so gay 
The girl’s quite alter’d, said my mother : 

Cried Dad, I recollect the day 
When, dearee, thou wert such another: 

Danc’d, drew a landscape, skimm’d a play, 

In the paper read that widow Flackit 
To Gretna Green had run away, 

The forward minx! with Captain Clatkit, 
Thursday fell sick ; Poor soul, she’ll die ! 

Five doctors came with lengthen’d faces; 

Each felt my pulse ; Ah me ! cried I, 

Are these my promis’d Loves and Graces ? 
Friday grew w orse ; cried Ma, in pain, 

Our day was fair, heaven do not black it! 

Where’s your complaint, love ?—In my brain.— 
What shall I give you ? Captain Clackit. 

Early next morn a nostrum came 

Worth all their cordials, balms, and spices : 

A letter, I had been to blame ; 

The Captain’s truth brought on a crisis : 

Sunday for fear of more delays, 

Of a few clothes 1 made a packet; 

And Monday morn stept in a chaise, 

And ran away with Captain Clackit. 

DIBDIN. 
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433. THE LAST TIME I CAME O’ER, 
The last time I came o’er the muir, 

I left my love behind me; 

Ye powers, what pain do I endure, 

When soft ideas mind me; 

Soon as the ruddy morn display’d 
The beaming day ensuing, 

I met betimes my lovely maid. 

In fit retreats for wooing. 

Beneath the cooling shade w^e lay, 

Gazing and chastely sporting; 

We kiss’d and promised time away, 

Till night spread her black curtain. 

I pitied all beneath the skies, 

Ev’n kings when she was nigh me; 

In raptures I beheld her eyes, 

Which ctnild but ill deny me. 

S"hould I be called where cannons roar, 
Where mortal steel may wound me; 

Or cast upon some foreign shore, 

Whc re dangers may surround me: 

Y r et hopes again to see my love, 

To feast on glowing kisses, 

Shall make my cares at distance move, 

In prospect of such blisses. 

In all my soul there’s not one place 
To let a rival enter : 

Since she excels in every grace, 

In her my love shall center. 

Sooner the seas shall cease to flow, 

Their waves the Alps shall cover, 

On Greenland ice shall roses grow, 

Before I cease to love her. 

The next time I gang o’er the muir, 

She shall a lover find me ; 

And that my faith is firm and pure, 

Though I left her behind me. 

Then Hymen’s sacred bands shall chain 
My heart to her fair bosom ; 

There, while my being doth remain, 

My love more fresh shad blossom. 
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42*. I’VE MADE TO MARCHES. 

I’ve made to marches Mars descend, 

Justice in jigs her scales suspend, 

Magicians in gavots portend, 

And furies black wigs bristle: 

To prestos Pallas* /Egis blaze,] 

Snakes twist to fugues a thousand ways, 

And Jove whole towns with lightning raze, 

At sound of the prompter’s whistle. 

I’ve made a sun of polish’d tin, 

Dragons of wood, with ghastly grin, 

A canvass sea, the which within, 

Did leather dolphins caper ; 

I’ve strung with packthread Orpheus’ lyre, 

Made sheep and oxen dance with wire ; 

And have destroy’d with painted fire, 

Grand temples of cartridge paper. 

I’ve made a swain, his love asleep, 

Chide warbling birds and bleating sheep ; 

While he himself did bawling keep, 

Like boatman at a ferry. 

I’ve racks made that no blood cou’d spill, 

Foul poison that could do no ill, 

And daggers queens and princes kill, 

Who are alive and merry. 

DIBDIN. 

435 . WHEN FIRST I SAW. 

When first I saw Lucinda’s face, 

And view’d the dazzling glories there, 

She seem’d of a diviner race. 

Than that which nature planted here. 

With saered homage down I fell, 

Wond’ring whence such a form could spring; 
Tell me, I cry’d, fair vision, tell 
The dread commands from heaven you bring. 

For if past sins may be forgiven, 

•By this bright evidence I know 
The careful Gods have made a heaven, 

That made such angels for it too. 
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436. THE SIMPLE YOUTH. 

From Camo'ens. 

The simple youth who trusts the fair, 

Or on their plighted truth relies, 

Might learn how vain such follies were, 

By looking in his lady’s eyes. 

And catch a hint, if timely wise, 

From those dumb children cradled there l 
u Poor fool l thy wayward feats forbear,* 
(Those mute advisers seem to say) 

“ And hence with sighs and tears, and care,’’ 
For thou but fling’st thy heart away, 

To make a toy for baby’s play.” 

LORD STRANGFORD 


437. ASPASIA ROLLS HER SPARKLING 

Aspasia rolls her sparkling eyes, 

And every bosom feels her power ; 

The Indians thus view Phoebus rise, 

And gaze in rapture, and adore. 

Quick to the soul the piercing splendors dart, 
Fire every vein, and melt the coldest heart. 

Aspasia speaks ; the listening crowd 
Drink in the sound with greedy ears; 

Mute are the giddy and the loud, 

And self admiring folly hears. 

Her wit secures the conquests of her face ; 
Points every charm, and brightens every grace* 

Aspasia moves ; her welfturn’d limbs 
Glide stately with harmonious ease; 

Now thro’ the mazy dance she swims, 

Like a tall bark o’er summer seas ; 

*Twas thus /Eneas knew the queen of love. 
Majestic moving thro’ the golden grove. 

But ah! how cruel is my lot, 

To doat on one so heavenly fair 

For m my humble state forgot, 

Each charm but adds to my despair. 

The tuneful swan thus faintly warbling lies, 

Looks on his mate, and while he sings, he dies. 
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438. SAINT SENANUS AND THE LADV. 

•bnanw,. O haste and leave this sacred isle, 

Unholy bark ere morning smile • 

For on thy deck tho» dark it be! 

A female form I see: 

And I have sworn this sainted sod. 

Mjall ne’er by women’s feet be trod. 

lAu y . Oh Father send not lienee my bark, 

Thro wintry winds and billows dark • 

I come with humble heart to share ’ 

Thy morn and evening pray’r. ’ 

Nor mine the feet, oh holy saint, 

1 he brightness of thy sod to taint. 

,TJ e k d y’ s pray'r Senanus spurn’d, 

I he winds blew fresh, the bark return’d • 

But egends hint, that had the maid, 

J ill morning’s light delay’d, 

And given the saint one rosy smile. 

She ne er had left the lonely isle* 

T. MOORE. 


439. I’D FAIN ASK YOU A THIS. 

I d A ^ , . n ask y. 0 ! 1 a this » but in pops a that, 

Yet not that r y °“ • tr " an . t away from me g°? 
Tct pot that Im curious, but merely for chat 

Tis only no harm to know it yon know. ’ 

What lady detain’d yon ? I’m sure she was fair 
v, n M ,' lc ,' taller than I am, perhaps full as low •’ 

of . M,ne ' tis wha ‘ colour her hair,’ 

Tis only no harm to know it you know. 

Fray was she demure, or coquetishly gay. 

The voice of a cherub,„or may be-io so • 
H ™. eyes 1 don ’t ask whether bade or gray,’ 

Tis only no harm to know it you know. 

® n,T. ‘* ing . ° h ’ J eI1 me ’ no m «re than impart, I 

Tho’ sm e W , atWaS ' nt yonr own *° b^tow; 

*Ti. li y d , n ° ve,,t,ire ‘o give her your heart, 
Im only ao barm to know it you know. 

O’KEEFE. 
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440. BELINDA SEE. 

Belinda, see, from yonder flowers, 

I he bee flies loaded to its cell • 
Canyon perceive what it devours? 

Are they impaired in show or smell? 

So, though I robb’d you of a kiss 
Sweeter than their ambrosial dew • 
Why are you angry at my bliss ? 

Has it at all impov’rish’d you? 

’Tis by this cunning I contrive, 

In spite of your unkind reserve, 
io keep my famish’d love alive, 

Which you inhumanly would starve. 

441. I HAVE VENTED MY GRIEFS. 

I have vented my griefs on the ground; 

„ A" d lovd ™y Myrtilla in vain ; 

\V hilst attentive the deer stood around 

K, ,ea , r ^ r ? tched Damon ^mplain I 
lue blackbird in mourning sat bv 

And tears from the poplar did flow, 

1 he winds in compassion did sigh 
Kind echo repeated my woe. * 

Would Myrtilla but patiently hear, 

ui.. S5? lo g ,c ° f natKre would prove, 
She would learn from the blackbird and dcei 
To pity, because I’m in love. 

But she scorns me, and flies to the plain 
p leas d only with bleating of sheep, 

Th.Tn the “ “ Uch niore than borswain 
Thus Damon, poor Damon, must weep. 

Sure the gods have emplov’d all their art 
To make her so fatally fair, 

And have plac’d in her breast an hard heart 
To charm,!hen to make me despair: 

But to wish her less fair, were a sin • 

V 5““» ! ‘ l,cn P i,y ™y moan, ’ 

Make Myrblla’s heart tender as mine 
Or Damon’s as bard as ber own. 
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442. THOUGH PLEASURE’S. 


Though pleasure’s easily defin’d, 

Droll mortals so employ it, 

Scarce any two among mankind, 

Go the same way t’ enjoy it. 

With some a dying parent’s groan, 

With others ill-got treasure, 

A friend betray’d, a widow’s moan, 

An orphan’s tears, are pleasure. 

From no such source my pleasures flow, 
Unfashionably happy; 

Reason supplies the joys I know, 

Their zest a jug of Nappy. 

Their country’s downfall, Faction’s elves, 
For fun, wou’d be pursuing, 

Though, Samson like, they were themselves, 
Crush’d in the mighty ruin. 

Let them go on ; they doubtless see, 
Congenial to their natures, 

Some pleasure in that misery, 

They wish their fellow-creatures. 

For me, protected while I sing, 

My wife and children happy, 

My fav’rite toast, Church, State, and King, 
Shall sweeten my brown Nappy. 

Love, as facetiously we’re told, 

Has blessings out of measure ; 

And hearts put up, and bought, and sold, 
Confer a world of pleasure. 

Then for the joys that wine promotes, 

Who dares, a lie presuming, 

Deny that brawls and cutting throats, 

Are something more than human ? 

Why love and drink’s the zest of life, 

When Reason bids be happy j 
With hallow’d lips when a lov’d wife, 
Blesses the smiling Nappy 

Yet ev’ry mortal to his taste: 

O’er others no dominion, 

Do I usurp, I’ve only trac’d, 

With deference, my opinion : 


i7> 

And if mankind, in folly sunk, 

Find glorious fun in treason, 

In vicious lofe, in getting drunk, 

And taking leave of Reason ; 

E’en let them think so, since they will, 

My own way I’ll be happy ; 

Of Reason’s pleasures take my fill, 

And drink my jug of Nappy. 

DIBD1N. 

443. WELCOME, BROTHER DEBTOR. 

Welcome, welcome, brother debtor. 

To this poor, but merry place, 

Where no bailiff, dun, nor setter, 

Dare to shew his frightful face : 

But, kind Sir, as you’re a stranger, 

Down your garnish you must lay, 

Or your coat will be in danger ; 

You must either strip or pay. 

Ne’er repine at your confinement, 

From your children, or your wife $ 

Wisdom lies in true resignment, 

Through the various scenes of life. 

Scorn to shew the least resentment, 

Though beneath the frowns of fate $ 
Knaves and beggars find contentment, 

Fears and cares attend the great. 

Though our creditors are spiteful, 

And restrain our bodies here. 

Use will make a gaol delightful, 

Since there’s nothing else to fear. 

Ev’ry island’s but a prison, 

Strongly guarded by the sea; 

Kings aad princes, for that reason, 

Pris’ners are as well as we. 

Pray what made gfeat Alexander, 

Weep at his unfriendly fate ? 

’Twas because he could not wander, 

Beyond the world’s strong prison-gate. 

For ihe world is also bounded, 

By the heav’ns and stars above; 

Why should we then be confounded, 

Since there’s nothing free but Jove? 







444. WHEN GENTLE CELIA. 
When gentle Celia first I knew, 

A breast so good, so kind, so true, 

Reason and taste approv’d ; 

Pleas’d to indulge so pure a flame, 

I call’d it by too soft a name, 

And fondly thought I lov’d. 

Till Chloris came, with sad surprise, 

I felt the lightning of her eyes, 

Thro’ all my senses run; 

All glowing with resistless charms, 

She fill’d my breast with new alarms, 

I saw, and was undone. 

O Celia ! dear unhappy maid, 

Forbear the weakness to upbraid, 

Which ought your scorn to move ; 

I know this beauty false aud vain, 

I know she triumphs in my pain. 

Yet still I feel I love. 

Thy gentle smiles no more can please, 

Nor can thy softest friendship ease, 

The torments I endure ; 

Think what that wounded breast must feel, 
Which truth and kindness cannot heal, 

Nor even thy pity cure. 

Oft shall I curse my iron chain, 

And wish again thy milder reign, 

With long and vain regret ; 

All that I can, to thee I give, 

And could I still to reason live, 

I were thy captive yet. 

But passion’s wild impetuous sea, 

Hurries me far from peace and thee, 
’Twere vain to struggle more : 

Thus the poor sailor slumbering lies, 

While swelling tides around him rise, 

And push his bark from shore. 

In vain he spreads his helpless arms, 

Ilis pitying friends with fond alarms. 

In vain deplore his state • 
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Still far and farther from the coast 
On the high surge his bark is tost, 

And foundering yields to fate. 

MRS. BARBAULD, 


445. COME, SHEPHERDS WE LL FOLLOW 
(In Memory of Shenstone.) 

Come, shepherds, we’ll follow the hearse 
And see our lov’d Corydon laid : 

Tho’ sorrow may blemish the verse. 

Yet let the sad tribute be paid. 

They call’d him the pride of the plain : 

In sooth, he was gentle and kind ; 

He mark’d in his elegant strain, 

The graces that glow’d in his mind. 

On purpose he planted yon trees, 

That birds in the covert might dwell: 

He cultur’d the thyme for the bees, 

But never would rifle their cell. 

Ye lambkins that play’d at his feet, 

Go bleat, and your master bemoan : 

His music was artless and sweet, 

His manners as mild as your own. 

No verdure shall cover the vale, 

No bloom on the blossoms appear; 

The sweets of the forest shall fail, 

And winter discolour the year. 

No birds in our hedges shall sing, 

(Our hedges so vocal before) 

Since he that should welcome the spring 
Can greet the gay season no more. 

His Phyllis was fond of his praise, 

And poets came round in a throng : 

They listen’d, and envy’d his lays, 

But which of them equall’d his song? 

Ye shepherds, henceforward be mute. 

For lost is the pastoral strain; 

So give me my Corydon’s flute, 

And thus—let me break it in twain. 

CUNNINGHAM* 


\ 
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446. BE STILL O YE WINDS. 

COLIN. 

Be still O ye winds, and attentive ye swains, 

’Tis Phebe invites, and replies to my strains. 

The Sun never rose on, search all the world through, 
A shepherd so bless’d, or a fair one so true. 

PHEBE. 

Glide softlyye streams; ye nymphs round me throng; 
Tis Colin commands, and enlivens my song. 
Search all the world over, you never will find 
A maiden so bless’d, or a shepherd so kind. 

COLIN. 

When Phebe is with me, the seasons are gay, 

And winter’s bleak months are as pleasant as May; 
The summer’s gay verdure still springs as she treads, 
And linnets and nightingales sing through the 
meads. 

PHEBE. 

When Colin is absent, ’tis winter all round; 

How faint is the sunshine, how barren the ground! 
Instead of the linnet or nightingale’s song, 

I hear the hoarse croaking of frogs all day long. 

COLIN. 

O’er hill, dale, and valley, my Phebe and I 
Together will wander, and love shall be by ; 

Her Colin shall guard her safe all the day long, 
Which Phebe at night will repay with a song. 

PIIEBE. 

By moon-light, when shadows glide over the plain. 
His kisses shall cheer me, his arm shall sustain : 
The dark haunted grove I can trace without fear, 
Or sleep in a church-yard, if Colin is there. 

COLIN. 

Ye shepherds, that wanton it over the plain. 

How fleeting your transport, ho w lasting your pain! 
Inconstancy shun, and reward the kind she, 

And learn to be happy from Phebe and me. 


PHEBE. 

Ye nymphs, who the pleasures of love never try’d, 
Attend to my strains, and let me be your guide : 
Your hearts keep from pride and inconstancy free, 
And learn to be happy from Colin and me. 

CHORUS. 

’Tis love, like the sun, that gives light to the year, 
The sweetest of blessings that life can endear ; 
Our pleasure it brightens, drives sorrow away, 
Adds joy to the night, and enlivens the day. 

447. AH WHITHER, MY CLIO ! 

Ah whither, my Clio 1 ah whither hast fled ? 

What grove dost thou visit, what vale dost thou 
tread P 

Ah ! return; no more from your fond poet stray, 
My lyre is quite tuneless, when Clio’s away. 

While Clio was with me, through deserts by night 
Undaunted I’d rove, with romantic delight: 

But the city’s a wild now, and cheerless the day ; 
All pleasure forsakes me when Clio’s away. 

Once music could charm me, and converse could 
please ; [but teaze, 

Now sounds lose their force, and discourse does 
’Twas she swell’d the note, and made company gay ; 
No joy can I relish when Clio’s away. 

How enraptur’d I us’d to my Clio rehearse 
Anacreon’s sweet sonnet, or great Homer’s verse! 
But neither to me now is sublime or gay ; 

All Parnassus is gloomy when Clio’s away. 

Tis she alone sparkles delight in the glass, 

And sweetens the minutes of life as they pass ; 
’Tis she points my satire, and smoothes my fond lay ; 
To me nature’s lifeless when Clio’s away. 

Ah Clio, return ; for if truth or if love 
Can force a request, surely mine then must move ; 
You’ll find none so faithful wherever you stray ; 
Then why from her poet is Clio away P 




the vocal 
448. WHAT THOUGH A COUNTRY LASS. 

What though I am a country-lass, 

A lofty mind I bear-a, 

And think myself as good as those 
Who gay apparel wear-a 
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But for the man, whoe’er he be. 

Whom I shall chance to wed-a 
I’ll keep a jewel worth them all, 
’Till I to church am !ed-a. 


Whatthough my clothes be home spun gray 
My skin it is as soft-a, J 

As those that in their Cyprus veils, 

Carry their heads aloft-a. 

What though I keep my father’s sheep. 

It is what must be done-a ; 

A garland of the sweetest flow’rs 
Shall shade me from the sun a. 

And when I see they feeding be 
Where grass and flow’rs do spring-a 

Beside a purling crystal stream 
Til set me down a sing-a 

My country curds, and wooden spoon, 
Methinks are very fine a 

When on a shady bank at noon, 

I set me down and dine-a. 


449. THIS LIFE’S A DAY’S JOURNEY. 


This life’s a day’s journey: we rise in the morn, 
the sun, trees, and flow’rs our prospect adorn• 
When, perhaps, we have scarcely been set out an 
hour, 

But slap we’re overtaken and sous’d in a shower: 


i o shelter then quickly; and see bow ’tis o’er. 
And in pretty good spirits we set out once more, 
Now up hill, now down, now even, and now 
We are cover’d with dust, and now popp’d in a 
slough. r 


Ihus we jog on till dinner, now wet and now dry, 
And now we’ve a low’ring and now a clear skv • 
With the fire, the good landlord, the wine, and th * 
cheer, 

Now refresh’d we set forward to end our career; 


My leathern bottle, stufPd with sage, * 
Is drink that’s very thin-a; 

No wind did e'er my brain enrage, 

Or tempt me for to sin-a. 

What tho’ my portion won’t allow 
Of bags of shilling gold-a ; 

A farmer’s daughter now a days 
Like swine is bought and sold-a 

My body’s fair, I’ll keep it sound, 

And an honest mind within a ; 

And for an hundred thousand pound 
I value’t not a pin a. 

No jewels wear I in my ears, 

Nor pearls about my neck-a ; 

No costly rings do I e’er use, 

My fingers tor to deck-a. 


But the roads are uneven, we trip, are bemir’d 
And jolted, and jostled, and tumbled, and tir’d’: 
Yet we keep a good heart, and our spirits are light, 
In hopes we shall meet with a goocj jun at night. 

dibdin. 


450. PROUD WOMAN, I SCORN YOU. 

Proud woman, I scorn you, brisk wine’s my deligld 
111 drink all the day, and I’ll revel all night h 
As great as a monarch the moments III pas; 

Die bottle my globe and the sceptre my glass. 

1 he table’s my throne, and the tavern my court 
1 he drawers my subject, and drinking’s my sport. 
Here s the queen ol ail joy, here’* a mistress 
ne’er coy; 

Dear cure of all sorrow*, and life of all bliss 
I m a km. when I hug you, much more when I kiss. 
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«*I. THE VILLAGE WAS JOVIAL. 

The village was jovial, the month was May, 

The bird* were sweetly singing; 

Of Nnmps and Madge *twas the wedding-day, 
The bells were merrily ringing. 

The bridegroom came in his holiday clothes, 

The bride with ribbands as red as a rose: 

Never did revelry so abound, 

The drums beat, and the joke went round: 

All manner of instruments loudly play’d, 

The hautboy squeak’d’ and the bassoon bray’d,— 
Then to see them all foot it, and jig it, and prance, 
Stump, fidget, and reel, in the mazy dance, 

Thus, from when the lark rose ’till the stocking 
was thrown. 

The fun, and the frisk, and the pastime went on. 
Such whim and such frolic sure never was seen, 
’Till wond’nng so long they had tarried, 

Yonng Ralph of the village and Sue of tike green, 
Cry—What a rare thing to be married ! 

Now scarcely past the honey-moon 
Still Numps and Madge are singing, 

But not exactly the same tune, 

For the bells her clapperVringing. 

The Squire steps in, Numps smells a rat. 

Love and dear are changed to dog and cat; 

Their love’s turn’d hate, and grief their joys, 
Contentment’s strife, and pleasure noise: 

‘ Say a crooked word, and I’ll kill you!’cries he: 

Rams’ horns if I die for’t!* cries out she. 

Night and day thus, at victuals, or up, or abed, 

He curries her hide, and she combs his head ; 

In torment, vexation, and inis’ry they dwell, 
Converting that heaven, call’d marriage, to hell. 
The neighbours maliciously viewing the scene, 
While charm’d that so long they had tarried, 
Young Ralph of the village, and Sue of the green, 
Cry 7 —What a queer thing to be married ! 

At length to make sport of the bridegroom and 
bride. 

Whose jars in droll ditty they’re singing, 
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The*wags of the village now skimmington ride, 
While backward the bells they are ringing. 
The ladles, the skimmers, the broomsticks they 
wield, 

The porringer helmet, the pothd shield, 

The ample ram’s horns that so grace the parade, 
And the petticoat rampant so gaily display’d, 
Denote jars domestic and family strife, 

Where the dolt takes the distaff, the cudgel the wife 
Thus hissing, and hooting, and grunting of hogs, 
And squalling of children, and barking of dogs, 
And shrill penny-trumpets, salt-boxes, and bells, 
And drums, and cow-horns, and a hundred thing, 
else, 

Compose of confusions the drollest e’er seen ; 

While charm’d that so long they had tarried, 
Yonng Ralph of the village, and Sue of the green 
Cry—What a damn’d thing to be married. 

PIBDtN. 


452. TO BLOSSOMS. 

Fair pledges of a fruitful tree 
Why do ye fade so fast ? 

Your date is not so past, 

But you may stay here yet awhile, 

To blush and gently smile, 

And go at last. 

What were ye born to be 
An hour or half’s delight, 

And so to bid good night ? 

’Twas pity nature brought you forth, 
Merely to show your worth, 

And lose you quite. 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, tho’ ne’er so brave : 

And after they have shewn their pride 
Like you awhile, they glide 
Into the g r ave. 


II EH H ICK. 
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453. MY LOVE WAS FICKLE ONCE. 

My low was fickle once and changing 
Nor e er would settle in my heart - S ’ 

Trout beauty still to beauty ranging ’ 

In ev’ry face I found a dart. 8 ‘ 

’Twas first a charming shape inslav’d me 

TiM h y n then gave the fa ‘al stroke; ’ 

n by her wit Corinna sav’d me, 

And all my former fetters broke. 

B For°R f a T d ,asHn S an gU‘sb 

For Belvidera I endure! 

H ^ IyI s, 8'', and hourly languish, 

Nor hope to find the wonted cure. 

For here the false inconstant lover. 

After a thousand beauties shown 

D Z:r.V nrp,isin " charms discover, 

And finds variety in one. 

ADDISON. 

454. COME ALL HANDS AHOY. 

Come all hands ahoy to the anchor, 

u»d relations to go; 

l 0 bCrS .^ d Crics> devil ‘hank her, 
bhe II soon take another in tow. 

Abonfo'n’rfl * 1 ’ 6 OW ° ne ’ wil1 kkk us 
About on the boisterous main ; 

p.°." e da - v > if death shon’d not nick us, 

Whd? a P i.T e "l ay come hack again. 

VUh a will-ho then pull away, jolly boys, 

At the mercy of fortune we go; 

W For ^ r j tllen l damme what folly, boys, 

For to be down-hearted, yo ho' " 


°irr Eowswain takes care of the rigging 

Tlmho 6 ! ,? eCI0IISly whfn he gets dfnnk ; 
The bobstay supplies him with swigging, 

He the cable cut up for old junk: 
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The studding sail serves for his hainnxrrt 
Ulth the clue-lines he bought him his call 

He solTPl 3nd Jacks in « mammock ’ 
He sold to buy trinkets for Foil. 

With a will-ho, &c. 

Of the Purser this here is the maxim, 

HolT’J? )g ,’ a 2 d P rovisi °n lie sacks: 

n l00k ’ f - vo " was hut to ax him, 

clerk who his goes snacs, 
i he d find it another guess story, 

T , F' at wo “ d bring his bare back to the cat 

ma J est ys honour and ^lory ’ 

Was only just told about that, 

With a will-ho, &c. 

)ur Chaplain’s both holy and t^odly, 

And sets us for heaven a^o" 

' °JLf° m ,y ™ ind he Iooks rather oddly. 

Whin? ,1 f es 1 sweari »g and drinking of sro*- 
When he took on his knee Betty Bowser 

Cried*!‘<wr °| f ber , bea '" y a^charms, ’ 

‘f ua ,C 5 18 , tIie . wa - v t0 heaven now, sir? 
arms." d ° S ’ CHed tlle ch aplain, “her 

With a will-ho, &c. 
TI^Gimner’s a devil of a bnbber, 

Tiie Carhndo can’t fish a mast, 

The Surgeon’s a lazy land lubber. 

The Master can’t steer if lie’s ast; 

TheM^ ,iantS C T ei,s are a11 wrapt in, 

N^ o 11 scar eely merit their flip. 

Nor is their a swab, but the Captain, 

Knows the stem from the stern of the ship. 

With a will-ho, & c . 1 


N0 |lf°h?, a ? d aft havin S abus’d them’ 
Just but for my fancy and eiff 

Cou’d I find any one that ill-us’d them, 
Damn me but I’d tickle his wi-» • 
Jack never was known for a rail?!, 

. V' - . as fan cv ’'y 'void that I spoke. 
And the sign of a true-hearted sailor 
Is to give and to take a good joke. 

With a will?ho, &c. 


IHBDlft 
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455. IF LIFE LIKE A BUBBLE. 

If life, like a bubble, evaporates fast, 

You must take off your wine, if you wish it to last; 
For a bubble may soon be destroy’d with a puff, 
If it is not kept floating in liquor enough. 

if life’s like aflow’r, as grave moralists say, 

Tis a very good thing, understood the right way, 
For, if life is a flow’r, ev’ry bloekhe-ad can tell, 
if you’d have it look fresh, you must water it well. 

That life is a journey no mortal disputes, 

Then we’ll liquor our brains, boys, instead of our 
boots, 

And each toper shall own, on life’s road as he reels, 
That a spur in the head is worth two on the heels. 

if life’s like a lamp, then, to make it shine brighter, 
We’ll assign to Madeira the post of lamp lighter, 
We’ll cherish the flame with Oporto so stout, 

And drink brandy-punch tiH we’re fairly burnt out. 

The world to a theatre liken’d has been, 

Where each one around bears his part in the scene; 
If ’tis ours to be tipsey, ’tis matter of fact, 

That the more you all drink, boys, the better you’ll 
act. 

Life fleets like a dream, like a vision appears, 
Some laugh in their slumbers and others sited tears; 
But of us, when we wake from our dream, twill be 
said, 

That the tears of the tankard were all that we shed. 

HUDDESFORD. 

456. BACCHUS, COME, THY VOT'RY. 
Bacchus, come, thy vot’ry own me, 

•Tis said that thou all cares canst end; 

A perjur’d fair has basely flown me, 

Fled with a false perfidious friend. 

Let’s drink!—’tis true; my sorrows pass ; 

New joys exhilarate my soul: 

I find a friend in every glass, 

And a kind mistress in the bowl. 

DICD1N. 


457. GO PLAINTIVE SOUNDS I 

Go plaintive sounds! and to the fair 
My secret wounds impart, 

Tell all I hope, tell all I fear, 

Each motion in my heart. 

But she, methinks, is list’ning now 
To some enchanting strain ; 

The smile that triumphs o’er her brow 
Seems not to heed my pain. 

Yes, plaintive sounds! yet, yet delay, 
Howe’er my love repine ; * 

LeJt that gay minute pass away 
The next perhups is thine. 

Yes, plaintive sounds! no longer crost, 

Your grief shall soofa be o’er; 

Her cheek, nndimpled now, has lost 
The smile it lately wore. 

Yes plaintive sounds! she now is your’s, 

’Tis now your time to move ; 

Essay to soften all her pow’rs, 

And be that softness, love. 

Cease, plaintive sounds! your task is done; 
That anxious tender air 

Proves o’er her heart the conquest won 
I see you melting theie. 

Return, ye smiles, return again, 

Return each sprightly grace ; 

I yield up to your charming reign 
All that enchanting face. 

I take no outward shew' amiss, 

Rove where you will, her eyes; 

Still let her smiles each shepherd bless, 

So she but hear my sighs. 

W. HAMILTON. 

i 3 
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4 . 58 . LOVES A cm:A., 

Lovers a cheat, we over-rate if 
A flatt’ring, false, deceitful joy : 

A very nothing can create it, 

A very nothing can destroy. 

The lightning* flash, wl.ich wondYing leaves „s, 
Obscur'd and darker than before; 
i ne glow worm’s tinsel, which deceives ws 
A painted light, and nothing more. 

Dl BD.IN. 


459. OLD TOWLEK. 

^nglit chanticleer proclaims the dawn 
And spangles deck the thorn, 

1 , £ I , °V' in I fi ! herds now q«iit the fown, 

A lie lark springs from the corn : 
r?; S h “" l *men, round the window throne 
Heet Towler leads the cry ; to> 

Arise the burthen of their son"_ 

1 his day a stag must die! ° 

With a hey, ho, chive> ! 

Hark forward, hark forward, tantivy, & c . 


The cordial takes its merry round, 

The laugh and joke prevail, 

The huntsman blows a jovial sound, 

The dogs snuff up the gale; 

The upland winds they sweep alon" 

O er fields, thro’ brakes they fly 
The game is rous’d, too true the song— 
Ibis day a stag must die! 

With a hey, ho, &c. 

Poor stag! the dogs thy haunches gore, 

1 he tears run down thy face, 
^J.k u . n * 8man ’ s pleasure is no more. 

His joys were in the chace : 

Alike the sportsman of the town, 

The virgin game in view, 

re full content to run them down, 

Then they in tnrn pursue. 

With a hey, ho, &c. 

O’K tXLFR 
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460. TO THE BROOK AND THE WILLOW 

To the brook and the willow that heard him com 
plain, 

w, Ah willow! willow ! 

Poor Cohn went weeping, and told them his nain 
Sweet .tream, be cry’d, sadly I’ll teach thee toflow 
And the waters shall rise to the brink with my woe 
All restless and painful my Celia now lies ' 

And counts the sad moments of time as it flies • 

1 repair^ hear ‘ S ,ove »y e soft slumber. 

Spread your downy wings o’er her, and make he 
your care; 

Let me be left restless, mine eyes never close 
SO the sleep that I lose’give m/dear onCcpose. 
Sweet stream! if you chance by her pillow to creep 

LiT/T so,t . n , inr . mura ma y >»ll Imr to sleep? 
Ent l. I ain doom d to be wretched indeed P 

Ami the loss of my charmer the fates have decreed 
Ijclieve me, thou fair one, thou dear one, believe 
hew sighs to thy loss, and few tears will I give • ’ 
One fate to thy Colin and thee shall betidf ’ 

And soon lay thy shepherd down by thy co’ld side 
1 hen glide, gentle brook, and to lose thyself basic 
Hi ar this to my willow; this verse is my last 
Ah willow! willow! Ah willow! willow ( 

Howe. 


461. TOO YIELDING A CARRIAGE. 
Too yielding a carriage 
Has oft before marriage 
To ruin and misery pointed the way 
You re shunn’d if complying, 

But your lover once flying, ’ 

How eager he’ll follow, and beg you to stay. 

A coquette ne’er pioclaim me, 

.. . ‘ e maids, then, nor blame me, 

It I wish to be happy, whem ’er I’m a wife : 
Each lover’s denial 
Was only a trial, 

Whir h is he that’s most likely to love me for life ? 

dibdin. 
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462. THE BLIND EAT MANY A FLY. 

From sweet bewitching tricks of love, 
Young men, yonr hearts secure; 

Lest in the paths of sense you rove, 

In dotage premature. 

Look at each lass through wisdom’s glass, 
Nor trust the naked eye ; 

Gallants, beware, look sharp, take care, 
The blind eat many a fly. 

There’s ne’er a spinster in the realm 
But knows mankind to cheat, 

Down to the cottage from the helm, 

The learn’d, the brave and great. 

With lovely looks, and golden hooks, 

T’ entangle us they try. 

Gallants, beware, &c. 

Not only on their hands and necks 
The borrow’d white you’ll find; 

Some belles, when interest directs, 

Can even paint the mind. 

Joy in distress they can express, 

Their very tears can lye. 

Gallants, beware, &c. 

Could we with ink the ocean fill, 

Was earth of parchment made, 

Was every single stick a quill, 

Each man a scribe by trade; 

To write the tricks of half the sex, 

Would sink in that ocean dry. 

Gallants, beware, See. 

46% PASSION IS A TORRENT RUDE. 

Passion is a torrent rude,] 

Which rapid bears down ev’ry height, 

A turbulent, unruly flood, 

Which with the ocean wou’d unite. 

Reason’s a fountain, calm, serene, 

Which, near gay fields, and laughing bow’rs, 

While it reflects th’ enchanting scene. 

Is borne among a bed of flow'rs. 


464. WHY SEEKS MY LOVE. 

Why seeks my love the garden’s bloom, 
To deck her snowy breast and hair? 

Wduld she all beauties overcome, 

And make them die because less fair ? 

No more the rose a blush shall boast, 
Though in the dewy morning spread; 

Where her cheeks bloom, its lustre’s lost, 
And fading looks the wonted red. 

The tulip, gay with various dyes, 

Stole from the tints of Iris’ bow, 

Has not such charms to please the eyes, 

As can my lovely Sally show. 

Her lips outvie the richest clove, 

Her teeth the dew on lilies clear; 

Faint to the veins, in her I love, 

Do the blue violets appear. 

When the soft ev’ning’s breezy gale 
Visits the orient spicy shore, 

Not half the perfumes does exhale, 

As her sweet breath whom I adore. 

Now these fair flow'rs their sweets resign. 
In Sally’s breast, that pleasing fair; 

Then, as their fate resembles mine, 

Let me, like them, be bury’d there. 


465. SOFT MUSIC, LET MY HUMBLE LAY. 

Soft music, let my humble lay 
Thy softest accents move; 

While in delusive hope I stray, 

To Julia and to love. 

That, when to court the willing strain 
She tunes her graceful art, 

Each trembling tone may breathe again 
The sighs that rend my heart. 

And should thy plaintive murmurs steal 
A sympathetic tear. 

In fond emotion then reveal, 

Antonio sent thee here 


D1BDIN. 
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466. A ^ ENGLISHMAN'S COURAGE. 

1 Englishman’s courage, his honour, his fame, 
Like his own and the land’s constitution, * 

Are in health so robust, and so apt to inflame, 

We quacks to prevent involution, 

Claim a privilege humours to thin and deterge, 

By a nostrum yclept botheration ; 

And this plethoric habit to bring to death’s verge, 
And all for the good of the nation. 

Shon’d smiling prosperity beam through the land, 
Golden Ceres profuse in her treasure, 

We bother them with mildews, and blights at com- 
mand, 

And can vermin create at our pleasure: 

Then our murrain and rot bother oxen and sheep, 
And, that plenty may ne’er have duration, 

We have bothering storms that sink ships in the 
And all for the good of the nation. [deep, 

In circles domestic, lest bliss and content 
Shou’d make our good neighbours too happy. 

We have philters and drugs ready mix’d up for vent, 
To bother their wine and their nappy: 

We attack their opinions, endanger their wits, 

And by hint, shrug, and prognostication, 

We bother old women, throw children in fits, 

And all for the good of the nation. 

Nor melody, harmony, unison, tune, 

In the music of nature excites us, [moon, 

When for bothering we’re in for’t, we’d put out the 
And extinguish the sun 'cause he lights us: 
so we thus bother on, till, sometime*, do you see, 
We make for our zeal expiation; 

Why, sir, one squire Ketch very near bother'd me, 
And all for the good of the nation. 

DIBDIN. 

467. SWEET ARE THE CHARMS. 

Sweet are the charms of her I love, 

More fragrant than the damask-rose, 

Soft as the down of turtle-dove, 

Gentle as wind when Zephyr btews; 


library. 

Refreshing as descending rains 
To sun burnt dimes and thirsty plains. 

True as the needle to the pole, 

Or as the dial to the sun ; 

Constant as gliding waters roll, 

Whose swelling tides obey the moon: 
From ev’ry other charmer free, 

My life and love shall follow thee. 

The lamb the flow’ry thyme devours, 

The dam the tender kid pursues; 

Sweet Philomel in shady bow’rs 

Of verdant spring, her note renews: 

All follow what they most admire, 

As I pursue my soul’s desire. 

Nature must change her beauteous face, 
And vary as the seasons rise; 

As winter to the spring gives place, 

Summer th’ approach of autumn flies. 

No change on love the seasons bring, 

Love only knows perpetual spring. 

Devouring time, with stealing pace, ’ 

Makes lofty oaks and cedars bow; 

And marble tow’rs, and walls of brass, 
fn his rude march he levels low: 

But time, destroying far and wide. 

Love from the soul can ne'er divide. 

Death only with his cruel dart, 

The gentle godhead can remove; 

And drive him from the bleeding heart. 

To mingle with the bless’d above: 

Where, known to all his kindred train, 

He finds a lasting rest from pain. 

Love, and his sister fair, the soul, 

Twin-born from heaven together came: - 
Love will the universe controul, 

• When dying seasons lose their name: 
Divine abodes shall own his pow r, 

When time and <£«ath shall be no more. 

Booth. 
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168. SINCE IN THIS DREARY VALE. 
From Camo'tns . 

Since in this dreary vale of tears, 

No certainty but death appears, 

Why should we waste our vernal years 
In hoarding useless treasure ? 

No—let the young and ardent mind, 

Become the friend of human kind, 

And in the generous service find, 

A source of purer pleasure. 

Better to live despis’d and poor 
Than guilt’s eternal stings endure, 

The future smile of God shall cure, 

The wound of earthly woes. 

Vain world ! did we but rightly feel. 

What ills thy treacherous charms conceal, 
How would we long from thee to steal, 

To death—and sweet repose! 

LORD STRANGFORD. 


469. WHEN FIRST I SOUGHT. 

When first I sought fair Celia’s love, 
And ev’ry charm was new, 

I swore by all the gods above 
■To be for ever true. 

But long in vain did I adore, 

Long wept and sigh’d in vain; 

She still protested, vow’d and swore 
She ne’er would ease my pain. 

At last o’ercome she made me blest, 

And yielded all her charms; 

And I forsook her when possest, 

And fled to others’ arms. 

But let not this, dear Celia, now 
To rage thy breast incline, 

For why, since you forget your vow, 
Should I remember mine? 

SOAME JENYNS. 
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470. OH MONEY! THOU MASTER. 

Oh money! thou master of all things below, 

Of each chain thou’rt the principal link ; 

Wha.t can purchase a friend, or can buy off a fo** 
Or make black appear white, like the chink ? 

Your lawers, physicians, in short ev’ry tribe, 
Who to eat dip the pen in their ink, 

Wou’d they write, or ad vise,or consult, or prescribe 
Were it not for the sake of the chink? 

Of men and of w omen, high, low, great, and small 
’Tis the life, ’tis the victuals, the drink; 

*Tis a good universal acknowledg’d—all, all, 
Revive at the sound of the chink. 

No more talk of Cupid, for thine, far above, 

His power to nothing can sink; 

I doat to distraction, con’d have her I love, 

Alas! if I had but the chink. 

RIBIiIN. 


471 WHY, CRUEL CREATURE, 

Why, cruel creature, why so bent, 

To vex a tender heart? * 

To gold and title you relent; 

Love throws in vain his dart. 

Let glitt’ring fops in courts be great. 

For pay let armies move: 

Beauty should have no other bait, 

But gentle vows and love. 

If on those endless charms you lay 
The value that’s their due; 

Kings are themselves too poor to pay; 

A thousand worlds too few. 

But if a passion without vice, 

Without disguise or art, 

Ah’Celia! if true love’s your price. 

Behold it in my heart. 

LA NS DOWN, 
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472. ALEXIS SHUNN’D. 


Alexis shunn’d his fellow-swains, 

Their rural sports and jocund strains; 

(Heav’n guard us all from Cupid’s bow;) 
He lost his crook, he left his flocks, 

And wand’ring through the lonely rocks, 

He nourish’d endless woe. 

The nymphs and shepherds round him came; 
His grief some pity, others blame, 

The fatal cause all kindly seek. 

He mingled his concern with theirs, 

He gave them back their friendly tears; 

He sigh’d, but could not speak. 

Clorinda came amongst the rest, 

And she, too, kind concern exprest, 

And ask’d the reason of his woe: 

She ask’d; but with an air and mein, 

As made it easily be seen, 

She fear’d too much to know. 

The shepherd rais’d his mournful head, 

And will you pardon me he said, 

While I the cruel truth veveal; 

Which nothing from my breast should tear. 
Which never should offend your ear, 

But that you bid me tell? 

* 

’Tis thus I rove, ’tis thus complain, 

Since you appear’d upon the plain) 

You are the cause of all my care: 

Your eyes ten thousand daggers dart, 

Ten thousand torments vex my heart: 

I love, and I despair. 

Too much, Alexis, I have heard : 

Tis what I thought,’tis what I fear’d; 

And yet I pardon you, she cry’d. 

But you shall promise, ne’er again 
To breathe your vows, or speak your pain. 
He bow’d, obey’d, and dy’d. 


473. BACCHUS MUST HIS POWER RESIGN 

Bacchus must now his power resign, 

I am the only god of wine : 

It is not fit the wretch should be 
In competition set with me, 

Who can drink ten times more than he. 

Make a new world, ye powers divine, 

Stock it with nothing else but wine; 

Let wine its only produce be: 

Let wine be earth, and air, and sea, 

And let that wine be—all for me. 

Let other mortals vainly wear 
A tedious life in anxious care; 

Let the ambitious toil and think 
Let states and empires swim or sink . 

My sole ambition is to drink. 

H.CAREY. 

474. PURSUING BEAUTY, MEN DESCRY 
Pursuing beauty, men descry 

The distant shore, and long to prove 
(StiU richer in variety) 

The treasures of the land of love. 

We women like weak Indians stand, 
Inviting from our golden coast 
The wand’ring rovers to our land ; 

But she who trades with him is lost. 

With humble vows they first begin. 

Stealing unseen into the heart; 

But by possession settled in, 

They quickly act another part. 

For beads and baubles we resign 
In ignorance our shining store; 

Discover nature’s richest mine, 

And yet the tyrants will have more. 

Be wise, be wise, and do not try 
How he can court, or you be won; 

For love is but discovery ; 

When tha! is made, the pleasure’s done 


I RIOR. 
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*75; WHEN FIRST UPON YOUR CHEEK. 
When first upon your tender cheek 
I saw the morn of beauty break 
With mild and cheering beam, 

I bow'd before your infant shrine, 

The earliest sighs you had were mine, 

And you my darling theme. 

I saw you in that opening mom 
For beauty’s boundless empire born, 

And first confess’d your sway ; 

And ere your thoughts, devoid of art, 
Could learn the value of a heart, 

I gave my heart away. 

I watch’d the dawn of every grafce, 

And gaz’d upon that angel face, 

While yet ’twas safe to gaze; 

And fondly blest each rising charm, 

Nor thought such innocence could harm 
The peace of future days. 

But now despotic o’er the plains 
The awful noon of beauty reigns, 

And kneeling crowds adore; 

These charms arise too fiercely bright. 
Danger and death attend the sight, 

And I must hope no more* 

Thus to the rising God of day 
Their early vows the Persians pay, 

And bless the spreading fire; 

Whose glowing chariot mounting soon 
Pours on their heads the burning noon, 
They sicken and expire. 

MRS. BARIMUL]). 

476. PRAY,'LADIES. 

Pray, ladies, think not I presume 
The art of love to teach you ; 

Proficients long ago become, 

My counsel con’d not reach you : 

A hint I offer, nothing more, 

For your determination; 

Lovt’s mysteries wou’d you explore, 
Observe the feather'd nation. 
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As in a mirror, may you there, 

Of love make your elections ; 

As you choose ribbands at a fair, 

To suit with all complexions. 

The cuckoo, that one fulsome tale 
Vaunts over so, and over. 

May sooner than the dove prevail, 
With some by way of lover; 

But I have heard, the laughing loves 
More truly aim their arrows, 

When Venus harnesses her doves. 

Than when she’s drawn by sparrows 
But if the smallest hint by you 
To this shou'd be objected. 

With deference, so much your due, 

I soon shall stand corrected. 

The peacock, with such stately pride 
His haughty bosom throbbing, 

May scorn, while hopping by his side, 
The blest, though humble robin ; 

But sparingly true joy is lent 
To envy, pride, and malice ; 

*Tis said, a cottage and content 
Sometimes outweigh a palace; 

Yet may, against my playful verse. 

No fit of anger seize you; 

I wou’d not, for the universe. 

Do aught that cou'd displease you. 

Jays, pies, and all the chattering crew 
To folly giv’n and pleasure. 

May turn to jest the chosen few. 

Who love by virtue’s measure \ 

Not so the grateful nightingale, 

Who soon as ev'ning closes. 

His orgies offers in the vale. 

To heav'n ere he reposes. 

Of this you’ll judge, as of the rest; 

Yet, while the smile’s beginning. 

Ere you turn counsel to a jest, 

Take care that laughing’s winning. 

D1BDIN 
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177. MARSEILLES HYMN OF LIBERTY. 

Ye sons of Freedom wake to glory ! 

Hark ! hark 1 what myriads bid you rise ! 

Your Children, Wives, and Grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears, and hear their cries. 

Shall hateful tyrants, mischiefs breeding, 
With hireling hosts a ruffian band, 

Affright and desolate the land, 

While peace and liberty lie bleeding, 

To arms ! to arms ! ye brave $ 

Th’ avenging sword unsheath : 

March on, march on, all hearts resolv’d. 

On victory or death. 

Now, now, the dangerous storm is rolling, 
Which treacherous kings confederate rise ; 

The dogs of war, let loose, are howling. 

And lo ! our fields and cities blaze. 

And shall we basely view the ruin, 

While lawless force with guilty stride, 
Spreads desolation far and wide; 

With crimes and blood his hands embrueing ? 
To arms, to arms, ye brave, &c. 

With luxury and pride surrounded, 

The vile insatiate despots dare. 

Their thirst of power, and gold unbounded. 
To mete and vend the light and air. 

Like beasts of burden would they load us. 
Like gods would bid their slaves adore, 

But man is man, and who is more ? 

Then shall they longer lash and goad us ? 

To arms, to arms, ye brave, &c. 

Oh, Liberty, can man resign thee. 

Once having felt thy generous flame ? 

Can dungeons, bolts, and bars confine tnee ? 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame ? 

Too long the world has wept, bevvailiug> 

That falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield; 

But freedom is our sword and shield, 

And all their arts are unavailing, 

To amis, to arms, ye brave, &c. 


178. THE CALEDONIAN MAID. 

Oh, say have you my Mary seen. 

The Caledonian maid ? 

Or heard the shepherds on the green, 

Say where my Mary’s stray’d ? 

The damsel is of angel mien. 

With sad and downcast eyes ; 

The shepherds call her sorrow’s queen. 

So pensively she sighs. 

But why those sighs so sadly swell, 

Or why her tears so flow ? 

In vain they press the lovely girl. 

The innate cause to know. 

Ere reason form’d her tender mino, 

The virgin learn’d to love ; 

Compassion taught her to be kind, 

Deceit she was above. 

And had not war’s terrific voice. 

Forbid the nuptial bands ; 

Ere now had Sandy been her choice. 

And hymen bound our hands. 

But since the sword of war is sheath’d. 

And peace resumes her charms ; 

My ev’ry joy is now bequeath’d 
Unto my Mary’s arms. 

179. DEATH OF NELSON 

In death’s dark house the hero lies. 

Cold his heart, and clos’d his eyes ! 

His flag, that to the foe ne’er bow’d, 

His signal once, but now his shroud 

His flag, &c. 

The partners of his former wars. 

View his dead body, trench’d with scars ; 

He gave the wreck, he could no more. 

All but his life was lost before. 

His flag, &t 

Death, the great conqueror could not wii. the 
whole, [soul. 

Earth keeps his ashes, and Heaven receives his 

CUMBERLAND. 
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4T7. DELECTA15LE SOURCE OF ALL JO 
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479. AH! HAVE YOU FORGOT. 


riiere’s naught so delightful as woman, 
Delectable source of all joy ; 

When lovely and kind, 

And possess’d of a mind, 

She’s by heavens no trifling toy f 

Of a truth (’tis disputed by no man,) 

Kind woman of life is the soul ; 

With delicate ease, 

She fails not to please, 

When she sways man with gentlest control. 

O woman, bewitching sweet woman, 

Thou idol whom all must adore • 

Let virtue inspire, 

Each hallow’d desire, 

Then rule thou the world ever more. 


478. AT CYNTHIA’S FEET. 

At Cynthia’s feet I sigh’d, I pray’d, 

And wept; yet all the while 

The cruel unrelenting maid 
Scarce paid me with a smile. 

Such foolish timorous arts as these 
Wanted the power to charm ; 

They were too innocent to please, 

They were too cold to warm. 

Resolv’d, I rose, and softly prost 
The lilies of her neck ; 

With longing eager lips I kist 
The roses of her cheek. 

Charm’d with this boldness, she relents, 
And burns with equal fire; 

To all my wishes she consents, 

And crowns my fierce desire. 

With heat like this Pygmalion mov’d 
His statue’s icy charms ; 

Thus warm’d the marble virgin lov’d, 
And melted in his arms. 


Ah ! have you forgot then, unkind as you arc, 
When housemaid I liv’d at the ’Squire’s, 

All the wine and good things that I cribb’d with 
such care, 

EVry morn when I lighted the fires? 

And have you forgot how I lean’d on my broom 
And in rapture heard all that you said ; 

Till scolded I got for not sweeping the room, 
And beat for not making the bed ? 

When you told me you'd have me, my brush and 
my mop 

Kept time while with pleasure I'd sing; 

And soon ’twas the talk at the chandler’s shop, 
You had purchas’d the license and ring. 

But when you had married, and carried me home, 
How sweetly my time pass’d away: 

You swore that you lov’d, that no longer you’d roam, 
And I thought it would never be day. 

DIBD1N. 

480. WHEN I AM DOOM’D TO DEATH. 
From Camo'ens . 

When I am doom’d to death by thee, 

And cold thy lover lies. 

Turn to me dear one, turn and see, 

Thy beauty’s sacrifice! 

Turn to me dear, and haply then, 

Thy looks may life restore, 

And teach the heart to beat again, 

That beat for thee before ! 

Turn to me dear, and should a gem, 

On those soft eyelids shine ; 

Fall holy balm—fall fast from them, 

In showers and waken mine. 

Turn and from lips that breathe of May, 

If one kind kiss be given, 

He who in deathly slumber lay, 

Slept but to wake in heaven. 

LORD STRANG FOR Dr 
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.M YPASSION ISAS MUSTARD STRONG. 
My passion is as mi:stard stronir 
I sit all sober sad ; ' ••••' > 

Drunk as a piper all day long 
Or, like a March hare, mad*. 

Round as a hoop the bumpers flow. 

I drink, yet can't forget her • 
tor though as drunk as David’s sow, 

I love her still the better. 

Pert as a pearmonger I # d be 
If Molly were but kind ; 

Cool as a cucumber, would see 
The rest of womankind. 

Like a stuck pig I gaping stare, 

And eye her o’er and o'er; 

Lean as a rake with sighs and care 
Sleek as a mouse before. 

Plump as a partridge I was known. 

And soft as silk my skin ; 

My cheeks as tat as butter grown 
But as a groat now thin. * 

I, melancholy as a cat, 

Am kept awake to weep • 

But she, insensible of that, ’ 

Sound as a top can sleep. 

Hard is her heart, as flint or stone. 

She laughs to see me pale ; 

And merry as a grig is grown, 

And brisk as bottl'd ale. 

The god of love, at her approach. 

Is busy as a bee ; 

Hearts, sound as any bell or roach, 

Aie srait, and sigh like me. 

Ah me! as thick as hops or hail, 

The fine men crowd about her • 

But soon as dead as a door nail 
Shall I be, if without her. 

Str.it as my leg her shape appears : 

O ! were we join’d together, 

My heart would soon be free from cares, 

And lighter than a feather. 
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As fine as five pence is her mien. 

No drum was ever tight*r • 

Her glance is as a razor keen, 

And not the sun is brighter. 

As soft as pap her kisses are, 
Methinks I feel them yet; 

Brown as a berry is her hair. 

Her eyes as black as jet. 

As smooth as glass, as white as curds. 

Her pretty hand invites; 

Sharp as a needle are her words. 

Her wit like pepper bites. 

* Brisk as a body-loose she trips. 

Clean as a penny drest, 
weet as a rose her face and lips, 
Round as a globe her breast. 

Full as an egg was I with glee, 

And happy as a king ; 

Good lack! how all men envv'd me • 
She lov'd like any thing. 9 

flnt, false as hell, she, like the wind. 
Chang’d, as her sex must do, 

I hough seeming as the turtle kind. 
And as the gospel true. 

If I and Molly could agree. 

Let who will take Peru • 

Gr««t as an emp’ror I should be. 

And richer than a Jew. 

rm you grow tender as a chick, 

I m dull as any post; 

Let us like burs together stick, 

As warm as any toast. 

You'll know me truer than a dye. 

And wish me better speed 

Flat as a flounder when I lie’ 

And a* a herring dead. 9 
Sure as a gun slit’ll drop a tear, 

iirL nd t S , ,gb ’ perhaps, and wish. 

When I m as rotten as a pear, 

And mute as anv fi s |u 
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482. ON THE DEATH OF A BROTHER. 

Tho’ sorrow long has worn my heart, 

Tho’ev’ry day I’ve counted o’er, 

Has brought a new and quick’ning smart, 

To wounds that rankled fresh before \ 

Tho’ in my earliest life bereft. 

Of many a link by nature tied, 

Tho’ hope deceived, and pleasure left, 

Tho* friends betray’d, and foes belied ; 

I still had hopes, for hope will stay, 

After the sunset of delight ; 

So like the star that ushers day, 

We scarce can think it heralds night. 

I hop’d that after all its strife, 

My weary heart at length should rest, 

And fainting from the waves of life, 

Find harbour in a brother’s breast. 

That brother’s breast was warm with truth, 

Was bright with honour’s purest ray ; 

He was the dearest, gentlest youth. 

Oh! why then was he torn away ? 

He should have stay’d, have linger’d here, 

To calm his Julia’s ev’ry woe ; 

He should have chas’d each bitter tear, 

And not have caus’d those tears to flow. 

We saw his youthful soul expand, 

In blooms of genius nurs’d by taste* 

While science with a fost’ring hand, 

Upon his brow her chaplet plac d ; 

We saw his gradual op’ning mind, 

Enrich'd by all the graces dear. 

Enlighten’d, social, and refin’d, 

In friendship firm, in love sincere. 

Such was the youth we lov’d so well, 

Such were the hopes that fate denied ; 

We lov’d, but ah ! we could not tell. 

How deep how dearly till he died. 

Close as the fondest links could strain, 

Twin’d with my very heart he grew ; 

And by that fate which breaks the chain, 

The heart is almost broken too. 

T. MOORE. 
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483. HONEST TOM. 

The wind was hush’d, the fleecy wave 
Scarcely the vessel’s sides cou’d lave, 

When in the mizzen-top his stand, 

Tom Clueiine taking, spied the land. 

Oh sweet reward for all his toil! 

Once more he views his native soil, 

Once more he thanks indulgent fate, 

That brings him to his bonny Kate. 

Soft as the sighs of Zephyr flow, 

Tender and plaintive as her woe, 

Serene was the attentive eve, 

That heard Tom’s bonny Kitty grieve. 

* Oh what avails,* cried she, ‘ my pain ? 

* He’s swallow’d in the greedy main : 

‘ Ah never shall I welcome home, 

‘ With tender joy, my honest Tom !’ 

Now high upon the faithful shroud, 

The land awhile that seem’d a cloud, 

While objects from the mist arise, 

A feast present Tom’s longing eyes. 

A ribband near his heart which lay, 

Now see him on his hat display, 

The given sign to show that fate, 

Had brought him safe to bonny Kate. 

Near to a cliff, whose heights command, 

A prospect of the shelly strand. 

While Kitty fate and fortune blam’d, 

Sudden with rapture she exclaim'd, 

‘ But see, Oh heav’n! a ship in vi< w 
t My Tom appears among the crew ; 

4 The pledge he swore to bring safe home, 

4 Streams in bis hat—’tis honest Tom !’ 

What now remains were easy told, 

Tom comes, his pockets lin’d with gold 
Now rich enough no more to roam, 

To serve his king, he stays at home ; 
Recounts each toil, and shows each sear; 
While Kitty and her constant tar, 

With rev’rence teach to bless th» ir fates, 
Young honest Toms and bonny Kates. 

DIDDIN 
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484. SAY, MIGHTY LOVE. 


Say, mighty love, and teach my song, 

'lo whom thy sweetest joys belong, 

And who the happy pairs, 

Whose yielding hearts, and joining hands, 
Find blessings twisted with their bands, 

To soften all their cares. 

Not the wild herd of nymphs and swains, 
That thoughtless fly into the chains. 

As custom leads the way, 

If there be bliss without design, 

Ivies and oaks may grow and twine, 

And be as bless’d as they. 

Not sordid souls of earthly mould, 

Who drawn by kindred charms of gold, 

To dull embraces move : 

So too rich mountains of Peru, 

May rush to wealthy marriage too, 

And make a world of love. 

Not the mad tribe that hell inspires, 

With wanton flames : those raging fires, 
The purer bliss destroy: 

On Etna’s top let furies wed, 

And sheets of lightning dress the bed, 

T’ improve the burning joy. 

Nor the dull pairs, w hose marble forms, 
None of the melting passions warms, 

Can mingle hearts and hands : 

Logs of green wood, that quench the coals. 
Are marry’d just like Stoic souls, 

With osiers for their bands. 

Not minds of melancholy strain, 

Still silent, or that still complain, 

Can the dear bondage bless: 

As well may heavenly comforts spring, 
From two old lutes with ne'er a string, 

Or none besides the bass. 

Nor can the soft enchantments hold, 

Two jarring souls of angry mould, 

The rugged and the keen : 


Samson's young foxes might as well 
In bonds of cheerfbl wedlock dwell 
With fire-brands ty’d between. 

Nor let the cruel fetters bind, 

A gentle to a savage mind ; 

For love abhors the sight; 

Loose the fierce tiger from the deer, 

For native rage and native fear, 

Rise, and forbid delight. 

Two kindred souls alone must meet; 

'Tis friendship makes the bondage sweet, 
And feeds their mutual loves : 

Bright Venus on her rolling throne, 

.Is drawn by gentlest birds alone, 

And Cupids yoke the doves. 

i. watts. 

485. BRAVE SONS OF HIBERNIA. 
Brave sons of Hibernia, your shamrocks displays 
For €ver made sacred on Saint Patrick's day ; 
’Tis a type of religion, the badge of our Saint, 
And a plant of that soil which no venom can taint 
Both Venus and Mars to that land lav a claim, 
Their title is own’d and recorded by fame ; 
But Saint Patrick to friendship has hallow’d’th 
ground, 

And made hospitality ever abound. 

Then with shamrocks as myrtles let us garnish th 
• bowl, 

In converse convivial and sweet flow of soul, 
To our saint make oblations of generous wine, 
What saint would have more, sure 'tis worshi* 
divine. 

Tho’jovial and festive in seeming excess, 

We’ve hearts sympathetic of others’ distress, 
May our shamrock continue to flourish, and prove 
An emblem of charity, friendship, and love. 
May the blights of dis-union no longer remain, 
Um shamrocks to wither, its glories to stain ; 
May it flourish for ever, we heaven invoke, 
Kindly shelter’d and fenc'd by the brave Britis 
Oak. 


t KL1.LX 
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4*6. THE JOLLY FISHERMAN. 

I am a jolly fisherman, 

I catch what I can get, 

Still going on my betters’ plan 
All’s fish that comes to net; 

Fish, just like men, I’ve often caught, 
Crabs, gudgeons, poor-john, codfish, 
And many a time to market brought 
A dev’lish sight of odd fish. 

Thus all are fishermen through life, 
With weary pains and labour ; 

This baits with gold, and that a wife, 
And all to catch his neighbour: 
Then praise the jolly fisherman, 

Who takes what he can get, 

Still going on his betters* plan, 

AlBs fish that comes to net. 


The pike, to catch the little fry, 
Extends his greedy jaw, 

For all the world as you and I 
Have seen your men of law : 

He who to laziness devotes 
His time, is sure a numb fish ; 

And members who give silent votes 
May fairly be call'd dumb fish: 

False friends to eels we may compare, 
The roach resembles true ones; 

Like go'd-fisb we find old friends rare, 
Plenty as herrings new ones. 

Then praise, &c. 


Like fish then mortals are a trade* 
And trapp’d, and sold, and bought; 
The old wife and the tender maid 
Are both with tickling caught: 
Iqdeed the fair are caught, ’tis said, 

If you but throw the line in, 

With maggots, flies, or something red, 
Or anything that’s shining: 


With small fish you must lie in wait 
For those in high condition, 

But ’tis alone a golden bait 
Can catch a leam’d physician. 

Then praise, &c. 


DIBDIN, 


487. O NANCY, WILT THOU GO WITH ME 

O Nancy, wilt thou go with me, 

Nor sigh to leave the flaunting town; 

Can silent glens have charms for thee, 

The lowly cot and russet gown? 

No longer drest in silken sheen, 

No longer deck'd with jewels rare, 

Say canst thou quit each courtly scene. 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair? 

O Nancy ! when thou'rt far away, 

Wilt thou not cast a wish behind? 

Say canst thou face the parching ray, 

Nor shrink before the wintry wind? 

O can that soft and gentle mien 

Extremes of hardship learn to bear, 

Nor sad regret each courtly scene, 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair? 

O Nancy! canst thou love so true, 

Thro’ perils keen with me to go, 

Or when thy swain mishap shall rue, 

To share with him the pang of woe ? 

Say should disease or pain befal, 

Wilt thou assume the nurse’s care, 

Nor wistful those gay scenes recal 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 

And when at last thy love shall die, 

'Wilt thou receive his parting breath? 

Wilt thou repress each struggling sigh, 

And cheer with smiles the bed of death 

And wilt thou o’er his breathless clay 

Strew flowers, and drop the tender tear ; 

Nor then regret those scenes so gay, 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair? 

PERCY, 


KM 
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488. NIGHT, TO THEE MY VOWS. 
From Camo'ens . 

Night, to thee my vows are paid, 

Not that e’er thy quiet shade 
Me in bower of dalliance laid, 

Blest and blessing cover*; 

No—for thy friendly vale was made 
To shroud successful lovers* 

And I, heaven knows, 

Have never yet been one of those 
Whose love has prov’d a thornless rose! 

But since, (as piteous of my pain) 

Goddess! when I to thee complain 
Of truth despis’d, and hard disdain, 

Thou dost so mutely listen ; 

For this around thy solemn fane 

Young buds I strew, that glisten 
With tears of woe, 

By jealous Tithon made to flow! 

LORD STRANGFORD. 


489. FORGIVE ME IF THUS. 

Forgive me if thus I presuming 

Come hither your heart to surprise, 

Smile, smile, and my hopes re-illumine,— 

But my pardon I read in your eyes : 

No impostor the passion I own is, 

And, heaven, what delight cou’d I be 
As truly to you an Adonis, 

As you are a Venus to me! 

The gods who so often delighted 

In borrow’d forms, some fair nymph to pursue, 
Might confess they were never excited 
By an object so charming as you. 

No impostor, &c. 


DIBD1N. 


494. HAL, THE WOODMAN. 

Stay, traveller, tarry here to-night, 

The rain yet beats, the wind is loud, 

The moon, too, has withdrawn her light, 

And gone to sleep behind a cloud. 

’Tis seven long miles across the moor, 

And should you chance to go astray, 

You then will meet no friendly door, 

Nor soul to tell the ready way. 

Come, dearest Kate, our meal prepare, 

This stranger shall partake our best; 

A cake and rasher be his fare, 

With ale that makes the weary blest. 

Approach the hearth—there, take a place, 
And, till the hour of rest draws nigh, 

Of Robin Hood, and Chevy-chace, 

We’ll sing—then to our pallets hie. 

Had I the means, I*d use you well, 

*Tis little I have got to boast; 

Yet should yon of this cottage tell. 

Say, Hal, the woodman, was your host. 

w. PEARCE. 


491. LOVE’S A GENTLE. 
Love’s a gentle gen’rous passion, 
Source of all sublime delights; 
When, with mutual inclination, 

Two fond hearts in one unite*. 
What are titles, pomp, or riches, 

If compar’d with true content f 
That false joy, which now bewitches. 

When obtain’d we may repent. 
Lawless passion is ve\£tiou; 

But a chaste and edfistant lora 
Is a glorious emulation 
Of the blissful state above. 
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492. COME, DEAR AMANDA. 

Come, dear Amanda, quit the town, 

And to the rural hamlets fly; 

Behold the win’try storms are gone, 

And gentle radiance glads the sky. 

The birds awake, the flow’rs appear, 
Earth spreads a verdant couch for thee; 

*Tis joy and music all we hear! 

’Tis love and beauty all we see! 

Come, let us mark the gradual spring, 
How peep the buds, the blossom blows, 

Till Philomel begins to sing, 

And perfect May to spread the rose. 

Let us secure the short delight, 

And wisely crop the blooming day: 

For soon, too soon, it will be night, 

- Arise, my love, and come away. 


496. BLOW, YE BLEAK WINDS. 

Blow, ye bleak winds, around my head, 
And soothe my heart’s corroding care ; 

Flash round my brows, ye lightnings red, 
And blast the laurels planted there : 

But may the maid, where’er she be, 

Think not of my distress nor me. 

Let all the traces of our love 
Be ever blotted from her mind, 

May from her breast my vows remove. 
And no remembrance leave behind. 

But may the maid, &c. 

O! may I ne’er behold her more, 

For she has robb’d my soul of rest j 

Wisdom’s assistance is too poor, 

To calm the tempest in my breast. 

But may the maid, &c. 

Come, death, O! come, thou friendly, sleep, 
And with my sorrows lay me low ; 

And should the gentle virgin weep. 

Nor sharp nor lasting be her woe. 

But may the maid, Ac. 
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494. SAY, FLUTTERING HEART. 

Say, fluttering heart, 

Why after days of sweet delight, 

-Where conscious innocence bore part, 

Serene as smiling morn, peaceful as silver night, 
Or gay as gaudy noon, when Phabus beam 
shone bright: 

Say, how one hour, 

One little instant could remove 
That vacant cartless joy ? what power 
Inflict the torments we now prove; 

Cynthia forbid it ever shou’d be love. 

Dear goddess, for fair honour's sake, 

Relieve the torments we partake! 

Teach us to cure our am’iou. tires 
Or else permit us our desires ; 

And this with zealous care perform, 

Swift as the wind that rules the storm; 

Swift as the glowing god of day 
Darts from afar a downward ray; 

And so shall vot’ries to thy praise 
A thousand, thousand altars raise. 

DiBDHI. 


495. LOVE’S A DREAM. 

Love’s a dream of mighty treasure. 
Which in fancy we possess; 

In the folly lies the pleasure, 

Wisdom always makes it less. 

When we think, by passion heated, 

We a goddess have in. chace, 

Like Ixion we are cheated, 

And a gaudy cloud embrace. 

Happy only is the lover, 

Whom his mistress well deceives , 
Seeking nothing to discover. 

He contented lives at ease. 

While the wretch that wou’d be knowing 
What the fair one wou’d disguise, 
Labours for his own undoing, 

Changing happy to he wise. 
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4 96. YE SWAINS. 

Y 3 swains that are courting a maid, 

Be warn’d and instructed by me: 

Though small experience I’ve had, 

I’ll give you good counsel and free. 

The women are changeable things, 

And seldom a moment the same ; 

As time a variety brings, 

Their looks new humours proclaim. 

But who in his love wou’d succeed, 

And his mistress’s favour obtain, 

Must mind it as sure as his creed, 

To make hay while the sun is serene. 

There’s a season to conquer the fair, 

And that’s when they’re merry and gay : 

To catch the occasion take care; 

When ’tis gone in vain you’ll essay. 


497. THE BILLET-DOUX. 

The billet-doux, ohl didst thou bear 
To my Lorenza, lovely maid ? 

I see how look’d the modest fair, 

I hear the gentle things she said. 

The mantling blood her clieek forsakes, 
But quick returns the rosy hue ; 

With trembling haste the seal she breaks, 
And reads my tender billet-doux. 

The billet-doux when I receive, 

I press it to my throbbing heart; 

iweet words, I cry, such joys you give, 
Oh! never, never thence depart. 

And now it to my lips is press’d ! 

But when the magic name I view, 

Again I clasp it to my breast, 

My fond, my tender billet-doux. 

O’KEEFE. 


LIBRARY* 

498. THAT GIRL WHO FAIN. 

That girl who fain wou’d choose a mate 
Should ne’er in fondness fail her, 

May thank her lucky stars if fate 
Shou’d splice her to a sailor. 

He braves the storm, the battle’s heat, 

The yellow boys to nail her; 

Diamonds, if diamonds she could eat, 

Would seek her honest sailor. 

If she’d be eonstant still her heart 
She’s sure will never fail her; 

For, though a thousand leagues apart, 

Still faithful is her sailor : 

If she be false, still he is kind, 

And absent does bewail her , 1 

Her trusting as he trusts the wind, 

Still faithless to the sailor. 

A butcher can procure her prog, 

Three threads to drink a tailor,— 

What’s that to biscuit and to grog, 

Procur’d her by her sailor f 

She who wou’d such a mate refuse, 

The devil sure must ail her! 

Search round, and, if you’re wise, you’ll choose 
To wed an honest sailor. 

DIBDIN. 

499. TURN THEE, TURN THEE, LADY, 

Turn thee, turn thee, lady sweet, 

Listen to me, I intreat; 

I’ve a tender tale to tell, 

You will feel who love so well. 

In a dungeon, shut from day, 

Woman wears her life aw r ay ; 

With her infant cold she lies, 

Ceaseless weeps, and ceaseless sighs. 
Know, among the mould’ring dead 
Wretched Agnes makes her bed; 

Fly to snatch her from the graven 
Haste, dear maid i oh, haste and save 

BOADK 
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500. BLACK AND WHITE. 

I am the world’s epitome, 

Look round it and then say, 

Nature and man may sit to me, 

Their likeness to pourtray. 

As nature in her motley round, 

Oft shifts from day to night, 

So fickle mail is varying found, 

Still changing wrong and right. 

The application’s prompt and ripe, 

I of all nature am the type, 

So turn me round, 

I shall be found, 

From right to left, and left to right, 

Look how you will, 

To vary still, 

From white to black, from black to white. 

Do but that learned counsel see. 

Who proves that wrong is right, 

And presently augment his fee, 

His argument takes flight: 

And now unswearing what he swore, 

The burthen of liis song 
Reverses what he said before, 

And proves that right is wrong. 

The application’s prompt and ripe, 

I of that lawyer am the type : 

For turn me round, &c. 

Behold yon lordly statesman frown, 

At mention of a bribe, 

As if disgrace it had brought down 
On him and all his tribe : 

But left behind, lie’ll instant seize 
Upon the well-fill’d sack, 

Nor could the strength of Hercules 
Have pow’r to get it back. 

The application’s prompt and ripe, 

I of that statesman am the type : 

For turn me round, &c. 

When basking in prosperity, 

Each friend to serve yon burns. 
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And boasting his sincerity, 

The smiling white side turns : 

But let uncertain fortune frown, 

And take her blessings back, 

Instant the friendly white is flown, 

And ev’ry man looks black. 

The application's prompt and ripe, 

I of all nature am the type : 

For turn me round, &c. 

DIBDIN. 

501. A MASTBR I HAVE. 

A master I have, and I am his man, 

Galloping dreary dun. 

And he’ll get a wife as fast as he can, 

With a haily, gaily, 

Gambo raily, 

Giggling, 

Niggling, 

Gaflloping galloway, draggle-tail dreary dun. 

I saddled his steed so fine and so gay, 

Galloping dreary dun; 

I mounted my mule, and we rode away, 

With our haily, &c. 

We canter’d along until it grew dark, 

Galloping dreary dun; 

The nightingale sung instead of the lark, 

With her haily, &c 

We met with a friar and ask'd him our way, 
Galloping dreary dun; 

By the lord, says the friar, you are both astray, 
With your haily, &c 

Our journey I fear, will do us no good, 

Galloping dreary dun; 

We wander alon*like the babes in the wood, 

With our haily, &c. 

My master's a fighting, and I’ll take a peep, 
Galloping dreary dun; 

But now I think on it——-I'd better go sleep, 

With our liaily, &c. 

K t/lLKEFE, 
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502 ASSIST YOUR VOT’RY. 

. Assist your vot’ry, friendly nine, 

Inspire becoming lays, 

Cause Celia’s matchless beauty shine, 
Till heav’n and earth shall blaze. 

She’s pleasant as returning light, 

Sweet as the morning-ray, 

When Phebus quells the shades of night, 
And brings the cheerful day. 

Her graceful forehead’s wond’rous fair, 
As purest air serene; 

No gloomy passions rising there 
O’ercast the peaceful scene: 

Her small bright eyebrows finely bend; 
Transport darts from her eyes; 

The sparkling di’mond they transcend, 
Or stars which gem the skies. 

A rising blush, of heav’nly dye 
O’er her fai: cheeks stih glows ; 

Her shining locks in ringlets lie: 

Veil shap’d and siz’d her nose. 

Her smiling lips are lovely red, 

Like rosss newly-blown: 

Her iv’ry teeth, tor most part hid, 

You’d wish for ever sho;vn. 

Her snowy neck and breasts, like glass 
Or poVsh’d marble smooth, 

That nymph’s in beauty far surpass 
Who fir’d the Trojan youth. 

Her alenaer waist, white arm, and hand, 
Just symmetry does grace. 

What’s hid, from these, if you demand, 
Let lively fancy trace 

A sprightly and angelic mind, 

Reigns in this comely frame; 

With decent ease acts unconfin’d, 
Inspires the whole, like flame. 

Minerva or Diana’s state, 

With Venus’ softness join’d 


Proclaim her goddess, meant by fate, 
Love’s rightful Queen design’d. 

Good gods, what raptures fire my soul! 

How flutters my fond heart! 

When tender glances art controul, 

And love suppress’d impart. 
Propitious pow’rs, make Celia mine, 
Complete my dawning bliss ; 

At monarchs’ pomp I'll not repine, 

Nor grudge their happiness. 


503. THAT NATURE’S EVERY WHERE. 

That nature’s every where the same 
Each passing day discovers ; 

For that in me 
Some charms they see, 

Behold me, though a country dame, 
Leading a crowd of lovers. 

My sporting squire to keep at bay. 

The co/irse I’ll double over ;’ 

Whilst he intent 
On a wrong scent, 

Shall always find me stole away 
When he cries 4 Hark to cover.’ 

With new-eoin’d oaths my grenadier 
May think to storm and bluster; 

And swear by Mars, 

My eyes are stars 

That light to love :—he’ll soon find here 

Such stuff will ne’er pass muster. 

Thus will I serv those I distrust; 

First laugh at, then refuse ’em: 

But, ah! not so 
My shepherd Joy : 

He like Adonis look’d when fir*4 
I press’d him to my bosonfcjf 
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504. NOBLE BETTY. 

O let us swim in blood of grapes, 

The richest of the city, 

And solemnize upon our knees 
A health to noble Betty. 

The muses, with the milk of queens, 

Have fed this comely creature, 

That she’s become a princely dame, 

A miracle of nature. 

The graces all, both great and small, 

Were not by half so pretty 

The Queen of love, that reigns above, 

Could not compare with Betty. 

Had David seen this lovely one, 

No sin he had committed; 

He had not lain with Bath sheba. 

Nor slain the valiant Hittite. 

Had Solomon, Heaven’s minion, 

View’d her perfections over, 

Then Sheba’s Queen rejected had been, 
Though clad with gold of Ophir. 

The Dons of Spain, could they obtain 1 
This magazine of pleasure, 

They’d never go to Mexico, 

For all its Indian treasure. 

The Christian King would dance an-d sing, 

To have her at his pleasure; 

And would confine great Mazarine 
Within the banks of Tiber. 

The Turk, for all his great empire, 

Would prostrate him before her ; 

He would lay down his golden crown, 

And goddess like adore her. 

Her eyes are full of majesty, 

None but a prince can own her 

She’s fitted for an emperor, 

A diadem must crown her. 


LIBRARY. ]95 

505. SAY, LOVELY DREAM. 

Say, lovely dream, where could’st thou find 

Shadows to counterfeit that face? 

Colours of this glorious kind, 

Come not from any mortal place. 

In heaven itself thou sure wert drest 
With that angel-like disguise ; 

Thus deluded am I blest, 

And see my joy with closed eyes. 

But ah ! this image is too kind, 

To be other than a dream! 

Cruel Sacharissa’s mind 

Never put on that sweet extreme. 

Fair dream, if thou intend’st me grace, 

Change that heavenly face of thine ; 

Paint despis’d love in thy face. 

And make it to appear like mine. 

Pale, wan, and meagre let it look, 

With a pity-moving shape; 

Such as wander by the brook 
Of Lethe; or from graves escape. 

Then to that matchless nymph appear, 

In whose shape thou shinest so, 

Softly in her sleeping ear, 

With humble words express my woe. 

Perhaps from greatness, state and pride, 

Thus surprised she may fall: 

Sleep does disproportion hide. 

And death resembling equals all. 

WALLER. 

50 6. WITH THAT BEGIRT. 

With that begirt, each dowdy girl, 

Gets every charm does she but ask it; 

Her teeth become a row of pearl, 

Enclos’d within a coral casket. 

Carnations bloom upon her cheeks, 

Roses take place of blotch and pimple ; 

The air’s perfum’d whene’er she speaks, 

And cupids play in every dimple. 

k 2 dibdin. 
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507. WHEN I CAST MY EYES ROUND. 
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508. SPRING IN GAY AND FROLIC HOUR; 


When I cast my eyes round the gay circle of joy, 
This meeting convivial of friendship and mirth ; 

Methinks the rich grape should each sorrow destroy, 
When *tis thus the bright portion of honour and* 
worth, 

Far away from the soul flies the selfish regret, 

In oblivion this day our Woes we consign ; 

And since thus together we’re joyously met, 

Let’s chorus the praises of generous w ine. 

When Rellona no longer her standard uproars, 
And her sons are surrounding the gay social 
board, [cares, 

How the soul welcomes pleasure contrasted from 
And the toils late endur’d enhance rapture’s rich 
hoard. f [lost. 

And if memory recals those brave friends we have 
Those friends which now sleep in the lap of 
renown ; 

Perhaps feeling may mingle a tear with the toast, 
And what heart shall so grateful a tribute disown. 

The child of anxiety nurtur’d by grief. 

Awhile steals from anguish and hither repairs ; 

In a moment our balsam affords him relief, 

And discarding all sorrow our transports he 
shares. 

The lover too firmly resolving to die, 

First begs from our store a recruit to his nerves, 

But the juice soon dispels the swain’s amorous sigh, 
While it blesses and sweetens the life it preserves. 

Tims my friends have I prov’d that in ev’rv distress, 
Our nectar can yield a rich balm to the heart; 

Each care can erase, ev’ry tear can suppress, 

And drive from the bosom all falsehood and art; 

*f)h, raise then the goblet, its virtues revere, 

Let its praises on high swelling numbers aacend; 

Tis the cement that joins us so close to the fair, 
And the bond which unites the warm heart to a 
friend. 


From Camoens. 

Spring in gay and froJic hour 
Deck'd my iove in many a flow’r, 

Bade young hyacinths diffuse 
O’er her locks their scented dews; 

Plac’d the violet’s darker dyes 
In her all-imperial eyes; 

Made her glowing cheek display 
Roses just their prime attaining, 

But reserved the buds for staining 
Lips as fresh and firm as they. 

Dear one ! he whose am’rous suit 
Fain would turn thy blooms to fruit. 

Does he merit thus from thee 
Piercing thorns of cruelty ? 

LORD STRANGFORD. 

509. THAT THE WORLD IS A LOTTERY 
That the world is a lottery, what man can doubt? 
When born we’re put in, when dead we’re drawi 
°ut; . [wise 

And though tickets are bought by the fool and th* 
Yet'tis plain there are more than ten blanks to a 
Sing tantara rara, fools all, fools all, [prize 
Sing tantara rara, fools all, fools all. 

The court lias itself a bad lottery’s face, 

Where ten draw a blank before one draws a place 
For a ticket in law who would give you thanks! 
For that wheel contains scarce any but blanks. 

Sing tantara rara, keep out, &c. 
’Mongst doctors and lawyers some good ones are 
found, 

But, alas! they are rare as the ten thousand pound. 
How scarce is the prize yf with women you deal? 
Take care how yon marry—for Oh! intliat wheel 
Sing tanfara rara, blanks all, &c. 
That the stage is a lottery, by all ’tis agreed, 
Where ten plays are damn’d ere one can succeed 
The blanks are so many, the prizes so few, 

We all are undone, unless kindly you 

Sing tantara rara, cinp all, &c. 


H. G7?EVILLE. 
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510. OFT HAS THE WORLD. 

Oft lias the world been well defin'd, 
i By sayers and by singers ; 

I' call’t a belfry, and mankind 
I call the jolly ringers. 

Through major-bobs, and triple-bobs, 

Each eraulously ranges; 

And while each anxions bosom throbs, 

All try to ring the changes. 

These College youths are sent to school, 
And afterwards to College; 

And thence return by square and rule, 

Well vers’d in worldly knowledge. 

As genius leads, to cram his maw, 

Each art’s close lab’rinth ranges, 

And on religion, physic, law, 

Completely rings the changes. 

The fortune-hunter swears and lies, 

And courts the widow’s jointure; 

Then with a richer heiress flies. 

Nor minds to disappoint her. 

The widow too has her arch whim, 

Nor thinks his conduct strange is; 

A titled heir succeeds to him, 

And thus she rings the changes. 

The waiter pillages the Greek, 

The Greek the spendthrift fleeces ; 

The spendthrift makes dad’s fortune squeak, 
Dad rackrents and grants leases. 

The tenants break, gazette reports 
Each difference arranges, 

Till pro and Con, through all the courts, 

The lawyers ring the changes. 

Thus like the bells, each fear and hope 
Hangs wav’ring and suspended; 

All tug away, while some a rope 
Get more than they intended. 

In merry cadence as they roll, 

We’ll rove where reason ranges; 

Nor shall the bell of sadness toll, 

Till death shall ring the changes. 


511. WHAT BLOOMING YOUTH. 

What blooming youth, false-hearted fair, 
Gay favourite of to-day, 

Has all thy sun-shine to his share, 

And basks him in the ray ? 

Be who he will, he soon shall mourn 
The fate of luckless love, 

And call for vengeance in his turn 
From ev’ry pow’r above. 

What though to each fair failing blind, 
He dreams thee all his own, 

Thee ever faithful, ever kind, 

Nor dreads the coming frown : 

But soon the skies will overcast, 

And stormy surges swell: 

Caprice arise, distrust, distate, 

And all the lover's hell. 

I too once, tempted with the wind, 
Embark’d upon the main ; 

But saw my danger, chang’d my mind, 
And wish’d me back again. 

Some God sure snatch’d me from my fate, 
And set me safe on shore, 

Where pleas’d I hear the billows beat, 
And distant tempests roar. 


512. CHLOE BRISK AND GAY APPEARS 

Chloe brisk and gay appears, 

On purpose to invite ; 

Yet, when 1 press her, she, in tears 
Denies her sole delight. 

Whilst Celia, seeming shy and coy, 

To all her favours grams; 

And secretly receives that joy, 

Which others think she wants. 

I would, but fear I never shall, 

With either fair agree ; 

For Celia will be kind to all. 

But Chloe won’t to me. 
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513. BALOW, MY BOY. 

Ballow, my boy lie still and sleep, 

It grieves me sore t 0 j lear thee wee p . 

If thou’lt be silent, I’ll be glad, 

Thy mourning makes my heart full sad ; 
Balow, my boy, thy mother’s joy, 

Thy father bred me great annoy. 

Balow, my boy, lie still and sleep, 

It grieves me sore to hear the weep. 

Balow, my darling, sleep awhile, 

And when thou wak’st then sweetly smile; 
But smile not as thy father did, 

To cozen maids; nay, God forbid : 

For in thine eye his look I see, 

The tempting look that ruin’d me. 

Balow, my boy, &c. 

When he began to court my love, 

And with his sugar’d words to move, 

His tempting face and flatt’ring cheer, 

In time to me did not appear; 

But now f see that cruel he 

Cares neither for his babe nor me. 

Balow, my boy, &c. 

Farewell, farewell, thou falsest youth, 

That ever kiss’d a woman s mouth ; 

Let never any after me 

Submit unto thy courtesy ; 

For, if they do, O ! cruel thou 

Wilt her abuse, and care not how. 

Balow, my boy, &c. 

I was too cred’lous at the first, 

To yield thee all a maiden durst; 

Thou swore for ever true to prove, 

Thy faith unchang’d, unchang’d thy love; 

But quick as thought the change is wrought 
Thy love’s no more, thy promise nought. 
Balow, my boy, &c. 

I wish I were a maid again. 

From young men’s flatt’ry I’d refrain; 

For now, unto my grief, I find, 

They all are perjur’d and unkind: 
Bewitching charms bred all my harms, 
Witness my babe lies in my arms. 

Balow, my boy, &c. 

I take my fate from bad to worse. 

That I must needs be now a nurse, 

And lull my young son on my lap, 

From me, sweet orphan, take the pap: 
Balow, my child, thy mother mild 

Shall wail as from all bliss exil’d. 

Balow, my boy, &c. 

Balow, my boy, weep not for me, 

Whose greatest grief’s for WTonging thee 
Nor pity her deserved smart ; 

Who can blame none but her fond heart 
For, too soon trusting, latest finds 

With fairest tongues are falsest minds. 
Balow, my boy, &c. 

Balow, my boy, thy father’s fled, 

When he the thriftless son has play’d ; 

Of vows and oaths forgetful, he 

Preferr’d the wars to thee and me : 

But now, perhaps, thy curse and mine 
Make him eat acorns with the swine. 
Balow, my boy, &c, 

But curse not him, perhaps now he, 
Stung with remorse, is blessing thee: 
Perhaps at death, for who can tell 
Whether the judge of heav’n and hell, 

By some proud foe has struck the blow, 
And laid the dear deceiver low. 

Balow, my boy, &c. 

I wish I were into the bounds 

Where he lies smother’d in his wounds. 
Repeating, as he pants for air, 

My name, whom once he call'd his fair; 
No woman’s yet so fiercely set. 

But she’ll forgive, though not forget. 

Balow, my boy, &c. 

' 
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514. FIDELITY. 

While hollow burst the rushing^winds, 

And heavy beats the show’r, 

This anxious aching bosom finds 
No comfort in its power. 

For ah ! my love, it little knows, 

What thy hard fate may be ; 

What bitter storm of fortune blows, 

What tempests trouble thee. 

A wayward fate hath spun the thread 
On which our days depend ; 

And darkling in the chequer’d shade, 

She draws it to an end. 

But whatsoe'er may be our doom, 

The lot is cast forme; 

For in the world or in the tomb, 

My heart is fix’d on thee. 

MRS. HUNTER. 


515. LONG LIVE THE KING. 

Let none of these our sports profane; 

But come all ye of reason’s train, 

Who freely cherish faultless mirth, 

That from reflection takes its birth: 

To joy’s gay banners gaily come, 

Hark, hark! her merry fife and drum! 

And, as her strains your minds unbend, 

Fair loyalty with pleasure blend : 

Still mindful, in enjoyment’s course. 

Whence all your blessings have their source; 
Come, smiling come, and loudly sing, 

With grateful hearts—Long live the King. 

For me, while truly I expose, 

To open day, fair virtue’s foes, 

And folly send to reason’s school, 

By force of biting ridicule ; 

My mirror polishing anew, 

'To point out moral truth to view ; 
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Harmless, and rational, my wit, 

So long may. you my lays permit: 

So long may f those lays employ, 1 
The humble medium of your joy ; 

My own and your first wish to sing, 
With^gratefiil heart,Long live T the King. 

For you, whose smiles my verse inspire, 
Who, if I sing, support the lyre ; 

Who shape my ore from out the mass,. 
Stamp it, and bid it current pass : 

Who give each worthy effort fame, 

Who love to praise, and grieve to blame * r 
Long may you ev’ry blessing meet! 

Long may your wishes be complete! 

Long may you, with becoming zeal, 
Britons, the pride of Britons feel! 

Long, long, that best of burthens sing, 
With grateful hearts—Long live the King. 

DIBDIN 


516. WINE, WINE IN THE MORNING 

Wine, wine in the morning 
Makes us frolic and gay, 

That like eagles we soar 
In the pride of the day ; 

Gouty sots of the night 
Only find a decay. 

’Tis the sun ripes the grape, 

And to drinking gives light; 

We imitate him 

When by noon we’re at height; 
They steal wine who take it 
When lie’s out of sight. 

Boy fill all the glasses, 

Fill them up now he shines .-, 

The higher he rises 
The more he refines, 

For wine and wit fall 
As their maker declines. 
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317. COME,|POET, COME. 

C °p 1C |’ c ° mc ’ tllv son § rehearse, 

^ ie Pierian quire, 

With all their magic power of verse. 

Supply thy playful lyre ; 

Delight me, poet, sing away, 

Nor in thy ardour heed, 

Whether thy song be grave or gay, 

^ Yet, wou’dst thou boast my meed, 

£>ee that thy theme fair truths impart. 

To sacred honour dear ; 

Give me the song that finds the heart. 
Transported through the ear.; 

It must have love, soft, tender, kind : 

Dove, true as truth can be ; 

Dove ; sweetest essence of the mind. 

Or tis no song for me. 

Let heav’nly friendship swell thy strain, 

1 hat cheers our little span ; 

The link in fair creation’s chain. 

That man unites to man. 

Whate’er thy theme, see it impart, 
truths to fair honour dear; 

Give me the song that finds the heart 
Transported through the ear. 

Come, sing of wine, fill up the bowl • 

Nor stinted, nor confin’d. 

So wine exhilarates the soul, 

To humanize the mind. 

And sing of war, paint the red field, 

Yvhere thousands bite the dust, 

I o s-tem necessity that yield, 

But see thy quarrel’s just. fl 
That so thy theme may truths impart. 

To sacred honour dear ; 

Give me the song that finds the heart 
1 ransported through the ear. 

And let me laughter round me trace 
Care’s menace to beguile; 

Tliere*. nothing calls the human face, 

Celestial, like a smile! 


Nay move the passions, do not tW # 

In numour quaint and droll: 

Till laughter’s self a gen’rous tear, 
force from the pitying soul. 

Laugh, poet, laugh ; but yet impart, 

11 utlis to fair honour dear • 

The song for me, must win the heart 
In transport through the ear. ’ 

DI13 DIN 


518. IN VAIN, DEAR CHLOE. 
In vain, dear Chloe, you suggest, 
hat I inconstant have possest, 

Or lov’d a fairer she ; 

nA U , I , d f u y0l !. with ease at °°ce be cur’d, 
Of all the ills you’ve long endur’d. 
Consult your glass and me. 

If then y on think that I can find, 

A nymph more fair or one more kind. 
You ve reason for your fears : 

But if impartial you will prove, 

I o your own beauty or my love, 
flow needless are your tears ! 

If in my way I should by chance, 
■Kecme or give a wanton glance. 

I like but while I view; 

How slight the glance, how faint the kiss, 
Compard t° that substantial bliss, 

Which I receive from you! 

With wanton flight the curious bee, 

From flower to flower still wanders free- 
And where each blossom blows. 
Extracts thejuice fromaiihe meets 
-But- tor his quintessence of sweets 
He ravishes the rose. 

So my fond fancy to employ. 

On each variety of joy, 

From nymph to nymph 1 roam , 

I erhaps see fifty in a day, 

They are but visits that I pay 
or Chloe is my home. * ’ 
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519. TARRY WOO, TARRY WOO. 

Tarry woo, tarry woo, 

Tarry w'oo is ill to spin, 

Card it well, card it well, 

Card it well ere ye begin. 

When ’tis carded, row’d and spun, 

Then the work is haflens done ; 

But when woven, drest, and clean, 

It may be cleading for a queen. 

Sing my bonny harmless sheep, 

That feed upon the mountains steep, 

Bleating sweetly as ye go 
Through the winter’s frost and snow. 

Hart and hind, and fallow deer, 

Not be half so useful are; 

Frae kings to him that hads the plough, 

Are all obliged to tarry woo. 

Up, ye shepherds, dance and skip, 

O’er the hills and valleys trip, 

Sing up the praise of tarry woo, 

Sing the flocks that bear it too; 

Harmless creatures without blame, 

That dead the back, and cram the wame, 

Keep us warm and parten fou; 

Leez me on the tarry woo. 

How happy is a shepherd’s life! 

Far frae courts, and free frae strife; 

While the gimmers bleat and bae, 

And the lambkins answer n»ae: 

No such music to his ear, 

Of thief or fox he has no tear; 

Sturdy kent, and colly true, 

Well defend the colly woo. 

He lives content, and envies none; 

Not even a monarch on his throne, 

Tho’ he the royal sceptre sways, 

He has not sweeter holy-days. 

Who’d be a king, can ony tell, 

When a shepherd lives sae well; 

Lives sae well, and pays his due, 

With honest heart and tarry woo? 
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520. GENTLE LOVE 

Gentle love, this hour befriend me, 
To my eyes resign thy dart, 
Notes of melting music lend me, 
To dissolve a frozen heart. 

Chill as mountain snow her bosom, 
Though I tender language use; 
’Tis by cold inditf’rence frozen 
To my arms and to my muse 

See, my dying eyes are pleading, 
Where a broken heart appears. 
For thy pity interceding, 

With the eloquence of tears. 
While the lamp of life is fading, 
And beneath thy coldness dies, 
Death my ebbing pulse invading, 
Take my soul into thine eyes. 


521. YOU I LOVE. 

You I love, by all’s that’s true, 

More than all things here below, 

With a passion far more great 
Than e’er creature loved yet; 

And yet still you cry, forbear, 

Love no more, or love not here. 

Bid the miser leave his ore; 

Bid the wretehed sigh no more ; 

Bid the old be young again; 

Bid the nun not think on man : 

Sylvia, when you this can do, 

Bid me then not think of you. 

Love’s not a thing of choice, but fate ; 
What make-s me love, makes you to hat# 
Sylvia, then do what you will; 

Ease or cure, torment or kill; 

Be I< iud or cruel, false or true, 

I must, and nene but you 
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522. INDIAN BATTLE. 

Arm’d with jav’lin, arm’d with dart, 

With mighty arm and steady heart, 

We to the battle go; 
fet, ere we part, 

We join with all onr friends so dear, 

And fervent adoration pay 
To the bright orb that gave us day. 

Then void of fear, 

We rush to meet the foe; 

Station’d on impervious ground, 

We watch their numbers scatter’d round; 
The subtle ambush then prepare, 

And see they fall into the snare! 

Hid as in the woods we lay, 

They tread the unsuspected way; 

Sudden and tierce from ev’ry bush, 

Upon the astonish’d foe we rush, 

Bold and resolv’d and now around, 
Hark! the dreadful war-whoop’s sound, 
Confusion, terror, and dismay, 

It scatters as it wings its way; 

They fly! confusion in their train, 

And slaughter treads the sanguine plain! 
Hark, of our friends the welcome cry, 
Proclaims for us the victory! 

Then fervent adoration pay 
To the bright orb that gave us day. 

See the festive train advance, 

Breathe the music, lead the dance! 

Sound the cymbals ? 

Beat the tymbals! 

Haste, in glad procession come 
To ou r anxious friends at home, 

For our reception who prepare 
While acclamations rend the air, 

And loudly a whole nation crv, 

Honour, glory, victory! 

DIB DIN. 


5*3. THE RICHMOND PRIMROSE GIRL 

Near bow’ry Richmond, Thames’s pride, 
Dwelt Ellen, when her father died; 

One snowy night he lost his way, 

And never more beheld the day : 

Two infant boys around her mother hung, 

And kindred grief the heart of Ellen wrung. 

Upon the earth her eyes she threw, 

The flow’rers wild before her grew— 

Those gifts by bounteous nature spread 
She gather’d to procure them bread. 

And through the hollow sounding streets, 

By few reliev’d, yet jeer’d by many. 

Her cry each morning she repeats : 

Primroses, primroses, primroses— 
Two bunches a penny ! 

Two bunches a penny, primroses 1 
Two bunches a penny. 

H«t pensive way I’ve seen her keep. 

With anxious step, from door to door, 

And oft I’ve turn’d aside to weep, 

And mourn’d that fortune made me poor. 

Ere early light adorns the sky, 

She roves the heath, and valley fenny ; 

And tow’rds proud London hastes to cry, 
Primroses, primroses, See. 

w. PEARCE. 


524. CRUEL FAIR! 

Cruel fair, who secret anguish 
Can with wanton pride impart, 
Cans’t thou see a lover languish, 
Sporting with his faithful heart? 

Her let ev’ry beauteous maiden, 

Her let ev’ry constant swain. 

With her Woodley’s fate upbraiding, 
Banish from the smiling plain. 
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525. BOW THE HEAD. 

Bow the head, thou lily fair, 

Bow the head in mournful guise; 

Sickly turn thy shining white, 

Bend thy stalk and never rise. 

Shed thy leaves thou lovely rose, 

Shed thy leaves so sweet and gay ; 

Spread them wide on the cold earth, 
Quickly let them fade away. 

Fragrant woodbine all untwine, 

All untwine from yonder bower; 

Drag thy branches on the ground, 

Stain with dust each tender flower. 

For, woe is me! the gentle knot, 

That did in willing durance bind 
My Emma and her happy swain, 

By cruel death is now untwined. 

Her head with dim half-closed eyes, 

Is bowed upon her breast of snow ; 

And cold and faded are those cheeks, 

That wont with cheerful red to glow. 

And mute is that harmonious voice, 

That wont to breathe the sounds of love ; 
And lifeless are those beauteous limbs, 

That with such ease and grace did move. 

And I of all my bliss bereft, 

Lonely and sad must ever moan ; 

Dead to each joy the world can give, 

Alive to memory alone. 

526 . DO YE SEE THE OLD BEGGAR. 

Do you see the old beggar who sits at yon gate, 
With his beard silver’d over like snow, 

Tho’ he smiles as he meets the keen arrows of fate, 
Still his bosom is wearied with woe ; 

Many years has he sat at the foot of the hill, 
Many days seen the summer sun rise, 

And at evening the traveller passes him still, 
While the shadow steals over the skies. 
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Time was, when this beggar in martial trim diglit 
Was as bold as the chief of his throng. 

When he march’d thro* the storms of the day, or 
the night, 

And still smil’d as he joumied along. 

But love o’er his bosom triumphantly reign’d, 

Love taught him in secret to pine; 

Love wasted his youth, yet he never complain’d. 
For the silence of love is divine. 

See him now while with age, and with sorrow 
oppress’d. 

He the gate opens slowly and sighs, 

See himdrop the bigtears on his woe wither’d breast, 
The big tears that fall fast from his eyes : 

To him all is silent, and mournful, and dim, 

E’en the seasons pass dreary and slow, 

For affliction has plac’d its cold fetters on him, 
And his soul is enamour'd of woe. 

See the tear which imploring is fearful to roll, 
Tho’ in silence he bows as you stray, 

*Tis the eloquent silence which speaks to the soul, 
Till the star of his slow setting day. 
Perchance, ere the May blossoms cheerfully wave. 
Ere the Zephyrs of summer’s soft sigh ; [grave, 
The sun-beams shall dance on the grass, o’er his 
And his journey be mark’d to the sky. 

MRS. ROBINSON. 

527. LET THE AMBITIOUS FAVOUR FIND 
Let the ambitious favour find 
In courts and empty noise, 

Whilst greater love does fill my mind 
With silent real joys. 

Let fools and knaves grow rich and great, 
And the world think ’em wise, 

Whilst I lie dying at her feet, 

And all that world despise. 

Let conquering kings new trophies raise, 
And melt in court delights, 

Her eyes can give me brighter days, 

Her arms much softer night*' 

DORSETr 
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528. ADMIRAL JERVIS. 

I’ve sail’d the salt seas pretty much, 

And ruff’d it in all weathers, 

The French, the Spanish, and the Dutch, 
To buckle to their tethers : 

And in these voyages I must need. 

You see, have known some service, 

But all I’ve know’d, and all I’ve seed, 

Is now outdone by Jervis. 

You’ve heard, I ’spose, the people talk 
Of Benbow and Boscowen, 

Of Anson, Pocock, Vernon, Hawke, 

And many more then going: 

All pretty lads, and brave, and rum, 

That seed much noble service ; 

But, lord, their merit’s all a hum, 
Compar’d to Admiral Jervis. 

Now there's the famous ninety-two, 

That made so great a bustle, 

When the Rising-Sun and her whole crew 
Were all sent down by Russel: 

A glorious sight, I’ve heard them say, 

And pretty was the service; 

But not like that on Volntun’s Day, 

Led on by valiant Jervis. 

Bold Rodney did the kingdom thank. 

For that brush in the West-Indies ; 

And Parker, on the Dogger-Bank, 

The Dutch beat off the hinges ; 

Van Tromp said how he’d sweep the sea, 
’Till Blake show’d him some service, 

Fine fellows all,—but don’t tell me, 

That they’re the likes of Jervis. 

Howe made the Frenchmen dance a tune, 
An admiral great and glorious, 

Witness for that the first of June, 

Lord how he was victorious ! 

A noble sight as e’er was seen, 

And did the country service ; 

But twenty-seven treat with fifteen 
Hope ever did b»»* Jervis. 
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As for that same equality 
That this battle well was lighted 

In England, high and low degree 
Are equally delighted: 

’Tis in the mouths of all one meets, 

All praise this noble service ; 

And ballad-singers in the streets 
Roar Admirable Jervis. 

They say that he’s become a lord, 

At his Majesty’s desire ; 

He always was a king aboard, 

How can they lift him higher ? 

’Tis noble, that must be coiifest, 

And suits such worthy service; 

But the title he’ll be known by best 
Will be gallant Admiral Jervis. 

To Thompson let the bumbo pass, 

Grey, Parker, Walgrave, Calder, 

Nelson, that took St. Nicholas, 

My timbers, how he maul’d her! 

But we a freightof grog might start, 

To drink all on that service ; 

Here’s Blessings on each noble heart 
That fought with valiant Jervis. 

And bless the King, and bless the Queen, 
And bless the fam’ly royal; 

Let Frenchmen come, ’twill soon be seen 
That British hearts are loyal: 

Let Dutch and Spaniards join their hosts. 
They’ll see some pretty service ; 

Zounds, who’s afraid, while England boast* 
Such Admirals as Jervis 1 

DIE1HN. 

529. MUSE HANG THIS HARP. 

Muse hang this harp upon yon aged beech, 
Still murmuring with the solemn truths I teach 
And while at intervals a cold blast sings 
Thro’ the dry leaves and pants upon the strings 
My soul shall sigh in secret, and lament, 

A nation scourg’d yet tardy to repent. 

COWPER. 
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530, O THINK ON THE TIME. 

O thinkon the time when yon came home at r.iglit, 
And supp’d upon muscles, no lily more white ; 
When I used to provide you with many a treat 
Of as fine Melton oysters as ever w ere eat. 

Now see what a change! all the muscles tor me 
May be trod under foot, or thrown into the sea; 
My Joey is false! and the one sprightly tone 
With which I cried oysters are sunk to a drone! 

When the last kit of salmon we sat down to broach, 
And you told me your heart vras as sound as a 
roach, 

How sweet was my temper! what joys did I feel! 
Little thinking you’d slip through my hands like 
an eel. [so mild, 

But ray temper s now chang’d ;—I,that once was 
I was thought to be gentle and meek as a child. 
So crusty am grown, I ne’er speak a word civil, 
And my customers say I’m as cross as the devil. 

My stall was so clean, and my tubs were so white, 
They were perfectly—people would tell me—a 
sight: 

1 listen’d with joy when the folks told me so, 

For ray stall and my tubs were both sco wer’d for Joe; 
But now they’re all dirty, neglected they lie, 

I oft take them up, and as oft throw them by; 

For his sake I pleasure in cleaning them found. 
He has left me, and now they’re as black as the 
ground. 

DIBDIN. 

531. GENTLE MARY OF THE TWEED. 

The gentle maid of whom I sing, 

Once liv’d where Tweed’s blue waters lave, 
But now the modest flow’r of spring, 

Hangs weeping on her dewy grave. 

Fond nymphs of Mary’s fate beware, 

Of perjur’d William’s vows take heed, 

Lest you should love and then despair, 

Like gentle Mary of the Tweed. 
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Tho* long he woo’d the lovely maid, 

And she was faithful in return, 

To every sense of honour dead. 

He fled and left the fair to mourn ! 
Alarm’d at her false lover’s flight, 

Her fair companions sought the mead, 

To sink the hopes in endless night. 

Of gentle Mary of the Tweed. 

She heard, but scorning to upbraid, 

She breath’d alone the secret sigh, 

For graceful pride induc’d the maid, 

To hide her wrongs from every eye, 

Here in these shades a prey to grief, 

She tun’d to plaintive strains the reed, 

Till death, from woe a blest relief, 

Smote gentle Mary of the Tweed. 

Now in her turf-bound grave at rest, 

Where yonder willow droops its head, 
With hopeless care no more oppress'd, 

She creeps beneath the waving shade! 

The cruel wrongs are all forgot, 

Which forc’d her virgin heart to bleed, 
Fond nymphs ! he yours a milder lot, 

Than gentle Mary’s of the Tweed. 

RANNIE. 

532. PREPAR’D TO RAIL. 

Prepar’d to rail, resolve'd to part, 

When I approach the perjur’d maid ; 
What is it awes my timorous heart? 

' Why is my tongue afraid ? 

With the least glance a little kind 

Such wond’rons power have Myra’s charms, 
She calms my doubts, enslaves my mind- 
And all ray rage disarms. 

Forgetful of her broken vow r s, 

When gazing on that form divine 
Her injur’d vassal trembling bows. 

Nor dares her slave repine. 


T.AIYSDOWN 
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533. FOR EVER, FORTUNE. 

For ever, Fortune, wilt thou prove 
An unrelenting foe to love; 

And when we meet a mutual heart, 

Come in between and bid us part; 

Bid us sigh on from day to day, 

And wish, and wish the soul away, 

Till youth and genial years are flown, 

And all the life of life is gone ! 

But busy, busy still art thou, 

To bind the loveless, joyless vow ; 

The heart from pleasure to delude, 

And join the gentle to the rude. 

For once, O fortune ! hear my prayer, 

And I absolve thy future care ; 

All other wishes I resign, 

Make but the dear Amanda mine. 

CARTER. 

534. WEEP NO MORE, LADY. 

Weep no more, Lady, weep no more, 

Tho’ the flow’r of life be fled, 

There*s a fragrance gay shall hallow for aye, 
The remains of the valiant dead ; 

Then weep not so 
In hopeless woe, 

Nor canker youth with sadness; 

From his place of death 
Thy lover’s breath, 

Bids thee change thy grief to gladness. 

Mourn no more, minstrel, mourn no mone, 
Tune thy harp to a lighter lay, 

Hi6 memory’s as green as the verdure’s sheen, 
Tho’ the stone o’er his head wears grey. 
Then mourn not so 
In hopeless woe, 

Ne»* tune the wild harp to sadness, 

From the seraph choir, 

Ilis heaven-strung lyre, 

Shall echo thy notes of gladness. 

NEELE. 
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535. FLY, THOUGHTLESS YOUTH. 

Fly, thoughtless youth, th’ enchantress fly * 

To other climes direct thy way! 

Let honour’s plume attract thine eye, 

Nor waste in indolence the day : 

She nor regards thy sighs or tears, 

She triumphs in thy jealous fears, 

And would rejoice to blast the blossom of thy 
years. 

Yet yonder myrtle’s fragrant shade, 

Where sparkling winds the crystal rill, 

Has seen this false, this cruel maid, 

Fond as her wanton lover’s will; 

Has seen thee on her breast reclin’d, 

Has seen her arms around the twin’d, 

While with caresses sweet she woo’d thee to be kind. 

But since n*o more th’ inconstant fair 
Will listen to thy tender vow, 

Let nobler objects claim thy care, 

And bid the faithless maid adieu. 

Adieu, false beauty ! hence no more 
Catullus will thy smile implore, 

To shun thy hated charms he seeks a foreign shore. 

Him thou wilt mourn, when sure decay 
Shall rob that form of ev’ry grace j 
And for each charm it steals away, 

Shall add a wrinkle to that face : 

No lover then for thee will sigh, 

Or read the glances of thine eye, [die. 

Or on thy once-lov’d breast in amorous transports 

Alas! Catullus ! you in vain 
Would spurn imperial beauty’s sway ; 

Fast bound in Venus* magic chain, 

Soon will each rebel wish decay : 

E’en now, should Lesbia hither move 
In her accustom’d looks of love, 

How weak, how feeble all thy strong resolves would 
prove. 
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$36. IN RICHMONDS COOL GROTTOS. 

In Richmond’s cool grotto-s, reclin’d 
On a verdant soft mossy bed ; 

Who would to a court be confin’d, 

When such bliss is possess’d in the shade ? 

The Thames that flows smoothly along, 

A witness to lovers* sad pains, 

Inspires their amorous song, 

And echoes in rills to their strains. 

Sweet warble the lark and the thrush, 

In every field and each grove ; 

The nightingale too from each bush 
Replies to the soft cooing dove. 

The Zephyrs, that play ’midst the trees, 
Spread a genial fragrance around, 

And refresh, with a sweet cooling breeze, 
The flow’rs that enamel the ground. 

The rustic, polite, and refiu’d, 

All nature’s vast pleasures in view .; 

New graces still rise to the mind, 

And transports each hour renew. 

Were mortals their stations to chose, 

In lieu of their paradise lost, 

Each retreat but this they’d refuse, 

And find it as bless’d as the first. 


$37. THE FLOWING BOWL. 

Of all lieav’n gave to comfort man, 
And cheer his drooping soul, 

Show me a blessing, he who can, 

To top the flowing bowl: 

When am’rous Strephon, dying swain. 
Whose heart his Daphne stole, 

Is jilted, to relieve his pain, 

He seeks the flowing bowl. 

When husbands hear in hopeless grief, 
The knell begin to toll, 

They mourn a while then for relief. 
They ,«eek the flowing bowl. 


The tar, while swelling waves deform 
Old ocean as they roll, 

In spite of danger and the storm 
Puts round the flowing bowl. 

The miner, who his devious way 
Works like the purblind mole, 

Still comfort for the loss of day 
Finds in the flowing bow l: 

It gives to poets lyric wit, 

To jesters to be droll; 

Anacreon’s self had never writ, 

But for the flowing bowl. 

Moisten your clay, then, sons of earth. 
To Bacchus, in a shoal, 

Come on, the volunteers of mirth, 

And, by the flowing bowl, 

Become immortal, be ador’d, 

’Mongst gods your names enroll, 
Olympus be the festive board, 

Nectar the flowing bowl. 

DIBDIN. 


5>8. VAIN ARE THE CHARMS, 

Vain are the charms of white and red, 
Which paint the blooming fair; 

Give me the nymph whose snow is spread 
Not o’er her face, but hair. 

Of smoother cheeks the winning grace 
With open force defies ; 

But in the wrinkles of her face 
Cupid in ambush lies. 

If naked eyes set hearts on blaze, 

And amorous warmth inspire ; 

Thro* glass, who darts her pointed 
Lights up a fiercer fire. 

Nor rivals, nor the train of years, 

My peace or bliss destroy ; 

Alive, she gives no jealous fears, 

,u. ac i she crowns my joy. 
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539 . JOHNNY BELL. 

A parish clerk was Johnny Bell. 

No words away e’er throwing ; 

Bnt Mrs. Bell was a noisy belle, 

For her clapper was always going. 

He cried I am a stupid elf, 

To be jeer’d by all the people, 

But I’ll end my cares and hang myself. 

So he hung himself in the steeple. 

(Spoken.) And there little Johnny Bell hung 
dangling along with the great Tom Bell, and all 
the rest of the bells, to the tune of 

Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong. 

The ringers came, who rang so well. 

And found, as the story tells, 

Among the ropes, the rope where Bell 
Was hanging among the bells ; 

We came to ring a merry round 
For mutton and trimmings, they said ; 

Our mutton’s lost, but we have found 
A man as mutton dead ! 

(Spoken.) “ We pay no toll, (said they,) al¬ 
though we toll for pay, but, however, as Johnny 
Bell was a man of mettle, and a sound fellow, 
we’ll give him a round gratis, to make all square, 
to tLe tune of 4 

Ding dong, &c. 

They cut him down and quickly found 
Poor Johnny was not dead ; 

His mortuum rope ’tis true was cut, 

Not so his vital thread! 

“ Why did you do this act so dread ?” 

They one and all did cry; 

Poor Johnny star’d at them and said, 

He hung himself to try ! 

(Spoken.) “ I know', (said he) good J udgcs try 


before they hang; but there’s an exception with 
Bells, for they must be hung before they’re tried, 
or else how can the folks tell if they’ll ring to 
the tune of 

Ding dong, Ac. 

While Johnny Bell was hung, ’tis true. 

The steeple high to deck, 

Mistress Bell was hanging too 
Round Major George’s neck : 

John caught them both, and to enrage her, 
He thump’d the major’s nob, 

For Johnny Bell he lov’d no major, 

But merry major Bob. 

(Spoken) After this action against his person 
which put the major very much in the minor, by 
proving Johnny a Bell that would strike in time, 
another was brought against his purse, whereby 
John recovered sufficient damages to pay all 
damage, and cried, u since my wife and 1 can 
no more get at ding dong, egad the bells shall f’ 
so he set them ringing to the tune of 

Ding dong, &c. 

This Mrs. Bell’s soft heart soon broke. 

And wonderful? but true. 

When death her vital current stopp’d. 

Her clapper it stopp’d too : 

Cried John “ there is no harmony 
Springs from one bell alone, 

So I’ll get another whose tongue shall not 
Be louder than my own.” 

f Spoken) He was a long time unsuccessful, 
but at length he found a dumb lady, w’ho chimed 
in so well with him, that he gave her a ring in 
church, crying u This is the best change I ever 
made, for a dumb bell is a pleasant thing to exer¬ 
cise one’s self upon, it opens the chest, expands the 
muscles, and makes a man sing to the tune of 
Ding dong, See. &c- 
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OH LIBERTY I 

Peruvians, wake to glory ! 

Hark, what myriad’s bid ye rise ! , 

Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries. 

Shall fell invaders, mischief breeding. 

With Spanish hosts, a ruffian band, 

Affright and desolate the land, 

While peace and liberty lie bleeding ! 

To arms, to arms ye brave ! 

The avenging sword unsheath; 

March on, all hearts resolved, 

On liberty, or death. 


Oh, liberty can man resign thee, 

Once having felt thy generous flame ? 

Can Spanish bolts and bars confine thee, 
Or whips thy noble spirits tame ? 

Too long Peru has wept bewailing. 

The savage power her conquerors wield, 
But freedom is our sword and shield, 
And all their arts are unavailing. 

To arms, &c. 

540. SHOULD SOME PERVERSE. 

Should some perverse malignant star 
(As envious stars will sometimes shine) 
Throw me from my Florella far, 

Let not my lovely fair repine. 

If in her absence I should gaze 
With pleasure on another’s face. 

The wearied pilgrim, when the sun 
Has ended his diurnal .race, 

With pleasure sees the friendly moon 
By borrow’d light supply his place : 
Not that he^slights the god of day, 

But loves e’en his reflected ray. 
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541. SHOULD AULD ACQUAINTANCE. 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

Tho’ they return with scars; 

These are the noble hero’s lot, 

Obtain’d in glorious wars : 

Welcome, my Varo, to my breast, 

Thy arms about me twine, 

And make me once again as blest 
As I was lang syne. 

Methinks around us on each bough 
A thousand Cupids play; 

Whilst through the groves I walk with you. 
Each object makes me gay : 

Since your return the sun and moon 
With brighter beams do shine, 

Streams murmur softly while they run, 

As they did lang syne. 

Despise the court and din of state; 

Let that to their share fail, 

Who can esteem such slav’ry great, 

While bounded like a ball: 

But, sunk in love, upon my arms 
Let your brave head recline ; 

We’ll please ourselves with mutual charms 
As we did lang syne. 

O’er moor and dale, with your gay friend, 

You may pursue the chace, 

And after a blithe bottle, end 
All cares in my embrace : 

And, in a vacant rainy day, 

You shall be wholly mine; 

We’ll make the hours run smooth away, 

And laugh at lang syne. 

The hero, pleas’d with the sweet air 
And signs of generous love. 

Which had been utter’d by the fair, 

Baw’d to the pow’rs above; 

Next day, with glad consent and haste, 

They ’proach’d the sacred shrine, 

Where tho good priest the couple blest, 

And put them out of time. 
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542. I SING ULYSSES. 

1 s j"K Vlysses, and those chiefs 
Who, out of near a million, 

So luckily their bacon sav'd 
Before the walls of Ilion. 

Yankee doodle doodle doo. 

Black negro he get fumbo, 

And when you come to our town, 

We’ll make you drunk with bumbo. 

Who having taken, sack’d, and burnt 
lhat very first of cities. 

Return’d in triumph, while the bards 
All struck up am’rous ditties. 

Yankee doodle, &c. 

The Cyclops first we visited, 

Ulysses made him cry out. 

For he ate his mutton, drank his wine, 

And then he pok’d his eye out. 

Yankee doodle, &c. 

From thence we went to Circe’s land. 

Who ’faith a girl of spunk is, 

For she made us drunk, and chang’d us aft 
To asses, goats, and monkeys. 

Yankee doodle, &c. 

And then to hell and back again, 

Then where the Syrens Cara, 

Swell cadence, trill, and shake, almost 
As well as Madam Mara. 

Yankee doodle, &c. 

To fell Charybdis next, and then 
Where yawning Scylla grapples 
Six men at once, and eats them all, 

Just like so many apples. 

Y'ankee doodle, Sec. 

From whence to where Apollo’s bulls 
And sheep all play and skip so, 

From whence Ulysses went alone 
To til’ island of Calypso. 

Yankee doodle, &c. 
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And there he kiss’d and toy’d, a ;d play’d, 
'Tis true upon my life, sir. 

Till, having turn’d his mistress ofF, 

He’s coming to his wife, sir. 

Yankee doodle, &c. 

DIBDIN. 


543. MY CELIA’S NECK. 

Celia’s neck, more white than snow, 
With transport I descry ; 

Eternal sun-shine on her brow*. 

And pleasure in her eye. 

What though she yields in charms of face 
To part of womenkind ? 

Her’s is the soul’s attractive grace. 

And beauty of the mind. 

Let others feast their ravish’d sight 
On charms that soon decay'; 

Poor empty phantom of delight. 

And pageant of a day ! 

From her the virtues, heavenly train! 
.Their influence mild dispense ; 

While, willing, I embrace the chain, 

A captive to good sense. 

Let idiots, sunk below mankind, 

Their bliss in beauty place, 

Preferring, by dark error blind, 

A Venus to a Grace. 

But me the good, the chaste, yet kind, 
Wound more than beauty’s dart • 

Unbiassed rectitude of mind, 

And honesty of heart. 

Thus while in Hymen’s sacred bands, 

By charms of person led, 

The vulgar join their plighted hands, 

Of two one flesh is made. 

But us one common wish shall bound 
One mutual fear control, 

And of two hearts the string shall sound. 
An unison of soul. 
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544. CHEAP EXPERIENCE. 


I were but in our village a country clown, 

A lout for the folks all to mock at 

So I runn’d away and I corn’d to town 
With a guinea that burnt in my pocket. 

For they told me in Lunnun, ’tis true now indeed, 
They have guineas so rife and so plenty. 

That he that were cunning con’d make them breed, 
Till out of one he hatch’d twenty. 

With one in the street I went halves in a ring, 

So my guinea I gov’d to have all on’t; 

I thought at least, ten pounds ’twou’d bring, 

But they would not give nothing at all on’t. 

4 Here’s yonr guinea,’ said one, “For what?’’ cried I: 
Wou’d ye think it? the reprobate sinner 

Said, if I wou’d be guilty of perjury, 

That guinea shou’d buy me a dinner. 

44 You’re a nice one,” said I, “and that I do say; 

44 Why it only myself would be cheating; 

44 You do want for to take my stomach away, 

44 And then for to setting me to eating.” 

Another corn’d by, *tis true on my life, 

Said he now no worse nor no better, 

4 I’d fain run away with my neighbour’s wife, 

* Take this guinea and gove her a letter.’ 

u Thou’rt a rogue and a fool, and so there’s an end! 
44 Where the dickens thy conscience didst harden; 

4 Thou’dst give me a guinea to cheat thy frieud 
“ Of a woman that en’t worth a varden.” 

One wou'd give me a guinea for slipping a card, 
To be roguish so much all their boast is; 

And one fellow said I mini rob a church-yard,— 
Wounds! I trembled for fear of the ghostes. 

So the more one zees the more one may 
Of good folks that the wicked make fun on; 

And i’cod ten’t for nothing that people do zay,— 
As sure as the devil’s in Lunnun. 
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So at last I come back, and I know’d they’d al 
4 Good folks,’ said 1, 4 though but a ninny, [laugh 
4 Better come home a fool than a knave by half, 

4 My experience has cost but a guinea.’ 

DIBD1N. 


545. ON, ON, MY DEAR BRETHREN. 

On, on, my dear brethren, pursue your great lec 
And refine on the rules of old architecture : [tore 
High honour to masons the craft daily brings, 

To those brothers of princes, and fellows of kings 

We drove the rude Vandals and Goths off the stage 
Reviving the art of Augustus’ fam’d age : 

And Vespasian destroy’d the vast temple in vain 
Since so many now rise in-*s mild reign. 

The noble five orders, compos’d with such art, 
Will amaze thefixt eye, and engage the whole hear* 
Proportion’s sweet harmony gracing the whole, 
Gives our work, like the glorious creation, a soul 

Then, master and brethren, preserve your grea 
name, 

This lodge so majestic will purchase you fame; 
Rever’d it shall stand till all nature expire, 

And its glories ne’er fade till the world is on fire 

See, see, behold here what rewards all our toil, 
Inspires our genius, and bids labour smile : 
Toour'noble grand master let abumper be crown’d 
To all masons a bumper, so let it go round. 

Again, my lov’d brethren, again let it pass, 

Our ancient firm union cements with a glass , 
And all the contention’mongst masons shall be, 
Who better can work, or who better agree. 

Again let it pass to the Prince’s lov’d name, 
Whose glorious admission has crown’d all our fame 
May a Lewis be born, whom the world shall admire 
Serene as his mother, august as his sire, [admire 
chor. Now a Lewis is born, whom the world shal 
Serene as his mother, august as his sire. 
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546. BE WARY MY CELIA. 
Bewiiry, my Celia, when Celadon sues, 

p If,!*'J' t ?. are t . l,e ba "c of your charms : 
R_anty play d against reason, will certainly lose 
Warring naked with robbers in arms. * ’ 

Young Damon, despis’d for his plainness of parts 
Has worth that a woman should prize; P ’ 
ru “ ,be ra 'e out, though he heavily starts, 
And distance the short-winded wise/ 

Your fool is a saint in the temple of love 
And kneels all his life there to pray • * 
Y ““ r . W ‘‘ but *ooks in, and makesl.aste ’to remove, 
Tis a stage he but takes in his way. 

547. SUMMER’S HEAT. 

Summer s heat the town invades. 

All repair to cooling shades: 

How inviting, how delighting. 

Are the hills and flow’ry meads ! 

Here where lovely Hampstead stands, 

And the neighbouring vale commands. 

What surprising prospects rising ? 

All around adorn the lands. 

Here ever woody mounts arise, 

1 here verdant lawns delight our eyes : 

\V here Thames wanders in meanders, 

■kotty domes approach the skies. 
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548. GIVE EAR TO ME. 

Give ear to me, both high and low. 

And, while you mourn hard fate’s decree 
Lament a tale right full of woe * 

Of comely Ned that died at sea. 

His father was a commodore, 

His King and country serv’d had he • 

But now his tears in torrents pour, * 

For comely Ned that died at sea. 

His sister Peg her brother lov’d 
For a right tender heart had she; 

And often to strong grief was mov’d. 

For comely Ned that died at sea. 

Hl T» sw » e i et i ie ^ rt, J Grace ’ once blithe and gay, 

lhat led the dance upon the lea 
■Now wastes in tears the ling’ring day 
For comely Ned that died at sea. 

His friends, who lov’d his manly worth — 

For none more friends could boast than he,- 
lo mourn now lay aside their mirth. 

For comely Ned that died at sea. 

Come then and join, with friendly tear. 

The song that, ’midst of all our glee. 

We from our hearts chant once a year 
For comely Ned that died at sea. 

DIBDIN. 


Here are grottos, purling streams, 

And shades defying Titan’s beams, 
Kosy bow’rs, fragrant flowers. 

Lovers’ wishes, poets’ themes. 

Of the crystal bubbling well, 

Life and strength the current swell: 
Health and pleasure, heavenly treasure, 
binding here, united dwell. 


549. A POOR LITTLE GIPSY, 

A poor little gipsy I wander forlorn. 

My fortune was told long before I was born: 
So fortunes I tell, as forsaken I stray. 

And in search of my lover, I'm lost in my way. 
Spare a halfpenny 

Spare a poor little gipsy a halfpenny, 

bee " a sad >"an, 


8 — v, uni leu a wen. I 1 this line you have been a sad man. 

Here, nymplisand swains, indulgevour hearts Hn7n!i‘ arm i" S F 00rg,rishaveform ’ dman y a P lan i 
Share the joys our scene imparts / ’ And es i re P entance to ° late cause yon pain 

Here be strangers to all dangers I AUd attend t0 tbe Jfsson I give in my strain.— 

All hut those of Cupid’s darts. * 


-give in my u» a 

Spare a halfpenny,'&c. 

COLMAN 
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YET THOUGH* I’VE NO FORTUNE. 

Yet though I’ve no fortune to offer, 

I’ve something to put on*a par ; 

Come then, and accept of my proffer— 

'Tis the kind honest heart of a tar. 

Ne’er let such a trifle as this is, 

Girls, be to my pleasure a bar ; 

You’ll be rich, though ’tis only in kisses, 

With the kind honest heart of a tar. 

Besides, I am none of your ninnies ; 

The next time I come from afar, 

I’ll give you a lap full of guineas, 

With the kind honest heart of a tar. 

Your lords, with such fine baby faces. 

That strut in a garter and star ; 

Have they, under their tambour and laces, 

The kind honest heart of a tar ? 

I’ve this here to say now, and mind it; 

If love, that no hazard can mar, 

You are seeking, you’ll certainly find it,. 

In the kind honest heart of a tar. 

DIBDIN. 

IN WINTER WHEN THE RAIN. 

In winter when the rain rain’d cauld, 

And frost and snaw on ilka hill, 

And Boreas, with his blasts sae bauld. 

Was threat’ning a* our ky to kill; 

Then Bell my wife, wha loves na strife, 

She said to me right hastily, 

Get up, goodman, save Cromy’s life, 

And tak your auld cloak about ye. 

My Cromy is an useful cow, 

And she is come of a good kyne; 

Aft has she wat the bairns mou’. 

And I am laith that she shon*';, tyne : 

Get up, goodman, it is foil time, 

The sun shines ill the lift fou hie; 

Sloth never made a gracious end, 

Go tak your auld cloak about ve. 


LIBRARY. 

My cloak was anes a good gray cloak, 
When it was fitting for my wear; 

But now ’tis scantly worth a groat, 

For I have worn’t this mony a year; 

Let’s spend the gear that we have won 
We little ken the day we’ll die ; 

Then I’ll be proud, since I have sworn, 
To have a new cloak about me. 

In days when our King Robert rang. 
His hose they cost but half a crown ; 

Yet said they were a groat o’er dear, 
And call’d the tailor thief and lown. 

He was the King that wore the crown, 
And thou a man of laigh degree; 

’Tis pride puts a’ the country down, 
Sae tak your auld cloak about ye. 

Every land has its am laugh, 

, Ilk kind of corn it has its hool; 

I think the world is a’ gane daft. 

When ilka wife her man wad rule ; 

Do ye not see Rob, Jock, and Hab, 
How they are girded gallantly, 

While I sit hurklen in the ase ? 

I’ll have a new cloak about me. 

Goodman, I wate ’tis thirty year, 

Since we did ane anither ken ; 

And we have had between us twa, 

Of lads and bonny lasses ten : 

Now they are women grown and men, 

I wish and pray well may they be ; 

And if you’d prove a good husband, 
E’en tak your auld cloak about ye. 

Beil my wife, she loves na strife, 

But she wad guide me if she can; 

And, to maintain an easy life, 

I aft man yield, though I’m goodman 

Nought’s to be won at woman’s hand, 
Unless ye give her a’ the plea ; 

Then I’ll leave aff where I began, 

And tak my auld cloak about me, 
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GO, TELL AMYNTA. 

Go, tell Amynta, gentle swain, 

I would not die, nor dare complain; 

Thy tuneful voice with numbers join, 

Thy voice will more prevail than mine; 

For souls oppress’d and dumb with grief, 

The gods ordain’d this kind relief, 

That music should in sounds convey 
What dying lovers dare not say. 

A sigh, or tear, perhaps she 11 give, 

But love on pity cannot live. 

Tell her, that hearts for hearts were made, 

And love with love is only paid. 

Tell her, my pains so fast increase, 

That soon they will be past redress ; 

For ah ! the wretch that speechless lies, 

Attends but death to close his eyes. 

drvden. 

+++++++ 

’TIS NOT MY PATTY’S SPARKLING EYES. 

’Tis not my Patty’s sparkling eyes, 

Her air, her easy grace, 

Iler thrilling accents that I prize. 

Or yet her blooming face. 

Such charms as these in others shine. 

Whose beauty’s all they boast; 

But when that beauty does decline, 

Their greatest power is lost. 

But lovely Patty’s wit refin’d, 

Her sense, good-nature, ease, 

Divine perfections of the mind, 

And firm desire to please; 

*Tis these that raise the maiden’s fame, 

That prompt desire and love, 

And kindle in my breast a flame 
That time can ne’er remove. 


COME HASTE TO THE WEDDING. 

Come haste to the wedding, ye friends and ye 
neighbours, 

The lovers their bliss can no longer delay; 
Forget all your sorrows, your care, and your 
labours, 

And let ev’ry heart beat with rapture to-day: 
Ye votaries all, attend to my call, 

Come revel in pleasures that never can cloy. 
Come, see rural felicity. 

Which love and innocence ever enjoy. 

Let envy, let pride, let hate and ambition, 

Still crowd to, and beat at the breast of the 
great; 

To such wretched passions we give no admission, 
But leave them alone to the wise-onesof state; 
We boast of no wealth, but contentment and 
health, 

In mirth and in friendship our moments em¬ 
ploy. 

Come, see rural felicity, &c. 

With reason we taste of each heart-stirring plea¬ 
sure, 

With reason we drink of the full flowing bowl; 
Are jocund and gay, but all w ithin measure, 

For fatal excess will enslave the free soul. 
Then come at our bidding to this happy wed¬ 
ding, 

No care shall intrude, here, our bliss to annoy. 
Come, see rural felicity, &c. 

/////// 

HERE’S A BOTTLE AND AN HONEST 
FRIEND. 

Here’s a bottle and an honest friend ! 

What wad ye wish for mair, man ? 

Wha kens, before his life may end, 

What his share may be of care, man? 

Then catch the moments as they fly, 

And use them as ye ought, man: 

Believe me, happiness is shy, 

And comes not ay when sought, man. 

BURNS. 
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THB VOC 

555. ADDRESS TO A VIOLET. 
Though from thy bank of velvet torn, 

Hang not, fair flow’r, thy drooping crest, 
On Delia’s bosom shalt thou find, 

A softer, sweeter bed of rest. 

Though from mild Zephyr’s kiss no more 
Ambrosial balms thou shalt inhale. 

Her gentle breath, whene’er she sighs, 

Shall fan thee with a purer gale. 

Oh! be thou grateful for that bliss, 

For which in vain a thousand burn , 

And as thou stealest sweets from her, 

Give back thy choicest in return. 


556. SWEET DITTIES. 

Sweet ditties wou’d my Patty sing, 

Old Chevy Chase, God save the King, 

Fair Rosemy, and Sawny Scot, 

Lilebularo, th’ Irish Trot- 

All these wou’d sing my blue-ey’d Patty, 

As with her pail she’d trudge along, 

While still the burthen of her Song 
My hammer beat to blue-ey’d Patty. 

But nipping frosts and chilling rain 
Too soon, alas! chok’d ev’ry strain; 

Too soon, alas! the miry way 
Her wet-shod feet did sore dismay ; 

And hoarse was heard my blue-ey’d Patty. 
While I for very mad did cry ; 

4 Ah, could I but again/ said I, 

4 Hear the sweet voice of blue-ey’d Patty!’ 

Love taught me how—I work’d, I sung, 
My anvil glow’d, my hammer rung, 

Till I had form’d from out the fire, 

To bear her feet above the mire, 

An engine for my blue-ey’d Patty. 

Again was heard each tuneful close ; 

My fair-one on the patten rose, 

Which takes its name from blue ey’d Patty, 

QIDD1N. 


557. THE ROSARY. 

Though oft we meet severe distress, 

In venturing out to sea, 

The perils of the storm seem less, 

As we to heaven our vows address, 

And sing the cheering Rosary. 

Our kids, that rove the mountain wide, 
And bound in harmless glee, 

I seek each day, at even-tide, 

And while their course I homeward guide 
I sing the cheering Rosary. 

And in the deeper shades of night. 

While thro’ the woods I flee, 

Where gloom and silence yield affright, 
To make my beating heart sit light, 

I sing the cheering Rosary. 

w. PEARCE. 


558. THE ROSE HAD BEEN WASH’D. 

The rose had been wash’d, just wash’d in ashow’r, 
That Mary to Anna convey’d ; 

The plentiful moisture encumber’d the flow’r, 
And weigh’d down its beautiful head. 

The c-up was all fill’d, and the leaves were all wet, 
And it seem’d, to a fanciful view, 

To weep for the buds it had left with regret, 

On the flourishing bush where it grew. 

I hastily seiz’d it, unfit as it was, 

For a nosegay so dripping and drown’d, 

And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas! 

I snapt it! it fell to the ground : 

And such, I exclaim’d, is the pitiless part 
Some act by the delicate mind; 

Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart, 
Already to sorrow resign’d. 

This elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 

Might have bloom’d with its owner awhile; 

And the tear that is wip’d with a little address, 
May be follow’d perhaps by a smile. 

COWPER. 
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™ !,xo benetojg alT'hIngs 1, 

In each creature we may see 
The effect of love’s decree. 

Such their state, thus their fate: 

Do not, Polly, do not wait. 

Look around, and see them play. 

All are wanton while they may : 

Why should precious time be lost? 

Alter bummer comes a frost 
All pursue nature’s due: 

Let us Polly, do so too. 

Flowers all around us blowing 
Herds o’er ev’ry meadow lowing, 
v, one^ry branch are wooing, 

^ 1 urtles all around us cooing • 

Hark they coo, see they woo’ • 

Let us, Polly, do so too. 

Mark how kind that swain and lass 
Vender sitting on the grass • 

Vm M how earnestl y he woos, 

While she, blushing, can’t refuse : 
oee these two, how they woo * 

Let us, Polly, do so too. 

Mark yon cloud above the plain, 

£ee it seems to threaten rain • 

Herds and flocks do run together. 

Seeking shelter from the weather. 

Fear not you, I ll be true : 

Let us therefore do so too. 

559. OH TALK NOT TO ME. 

Jh talk not to me of the wealth she possesses, 
rh.Lu'T and “y views to herself I confine; 

4 a ? f / lches but slightly impresses 

A heart that is fraught with a passion like mine, 

5y love, only love, should our souls be cemented 
*o unrest no motive but that could I own ; ’ 
With her in a cottage be blest and contented, 

And wretched without her tho’ plac’d on a throne. 

bickerstaff. 


library. 

56o- THE NIGHT WAS ON THE DESERT 

The night was on the desert moor. 

And on the silent wood 
When Susan at her cottage door 
In list ning terror stood. 

And oft with fault’ring voice she cried, 

I he name she lov’d so well* 

No answer save the sound that died 
In echoes in the dell. 

A taper in her hand she bore 
To guide him o’er the hill; 

But ah ! her lover comes no more 
lor all is hush’d and still. 

At length by robbers slain his cries 
She heard and knew too well - 
She answered, but the accent dies. 

In echoes in the dell. 


561. I’M UP TO ALL YOUR TRICKS 

Pm up to all your tricks, my dear, 

How the winds you make your letters bear, 
My care and vigilance to queer; 

But little are you winning : 

You know ’tis true, my pretty youth. 

You send ’em East, West, North and South; 
Don t laugh—lest t’other side your mouth 
You should be after grinning* 

You Master! don’t believe it, love • 

™ Jnno sti11 ’ and y° u are Jove ; ' 

Whom Fate has plac’d me far above, 

Nor her decrees could’st alter. 

Then yield with grace the sovereign rule. 

Nor think to make me thus a tool, 
lor those who hang me for a fool, 

Will find a knave i’ the haltel*. 

DIBDIN 
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)f > r tie ev’ning the loveliest pair 

That ever frequented the plain. 

Bright Lydia th* all-conqu’ring fair, 

And Damon the beautiful swain, 
l{ «4 Sat down in a jessamine-grove, 

Where a murmuring rivulet stray’d j 
W When Damon, to kindle old love, 

Thus gently reproached the maid. 

dam. O Lydia ! while I was the he 

That only was bless’d with your charms, 
flre And never a shepherd but me 

Clasp’d in that soft circle your arms; 
cri« Then Damon all cheerful did sing, 

And his happiness yielding to none, 

L Despis’d all the pomp of a king, 

And slighted a glitt’ring throne. 


PAM. But now if niy heart should return 
To the duty it owes thee again, 

Leave Phillis to sorrow, and mourn 
A conquest she could not maintain ; 

If humbly thy pardon I’ll crave, 

And sigh when I think on the time 
I slighted thy love, wilt thou leave 
Thy Damon to die for his crime ? 

lyd. Ah ! no : though Alexis the fair 

His charms like a planet displays. 

And thou’rt as inconstant as air. 

And wrathful as bellowing seas ; 

Yet with thee a long series of years, 

Like a minute of joy, I’d consume, 

And at death not lament thee with tears. 
But lay myself down in thy tomb. ^ 
ARBVCKLEL 
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562. ONE EVENING. 


/.YD. False Damon! the virgin reply’d, 

Whilst you true and constant did prove, 
FR1Q Consuming whole days by ray side, 

In sighing, and talking of love ; 

Whilst Phillis’s beauty did yield 
tents To mine in your delicate eye, 

Then I was the pride of the field, 

No queen was so happy as I. 

dam. Ah! name not that beautiful dame ; 
til, She has totally ravish’d my heart; 

ffllW Her charms set me all in a flame, 
nit Which she fans with her musical art. 

One touch of that powerful breath 
Wounds a heart, as it pierces an ear; 
j ; For her I would freely meet death, 

Would the powers my goddess but spare. 

I, i. t*/. Alexis the bloomingest youth 

That treads on the flowery plains, 

With innocent arts and pure truth 
irnif, My heart, not unwilling, detains: 

Still burning with mutual desire, 

Unbroken delights we enjoy ; 

Far oft’ner than once I’d expire, 
dijwi Fo save the adorable boy, 

L 


563* SWEET WERE ONCE THE JOYS. 

Sweet were once the joys I tasted, 

All was jollity and Jove ; 

Time methought too nimbly hasted, 
Which on pleasure’s wings did move. 

Chloe then was all my treasure, 

Never was a richer swain; 

Chloe doubl’d every pleasure, 

Chloe banish’d ev*ry pain. 

But the envious gods repining. 

So much bliss on earth to see, 

All their bitt’rest curses joining, 

Dash’d my cup with jealousy. 

Now, where erst my pipe resounded, 
Steals the sigh, and heartfelt groan, 

Love by doubts and fears surrounded 
Ill disputes a tott’ring throne. 

Fool, that ever art pursuing 
What conceal’d is always best: 

Jealousy, love’s child and ruin. 

Leave, Oh! leave my tortur’d breast* 

With the slave thy pow’r confessing, 

Thou, O Venus ! mildly deal: 

They who shun, or slight thy blessing, 
Should alone thy torments feel. 
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564. CHRISTMAS GAMBOLS. 

Come all who love 
Through pleasure’s grove 
To take your merry rambles ; 

Whose hearts so free, 

Confirm your glee, 

Join our Christmas gambols. 

See the lads and lasses wind, 

In mazy lab’rinth dancing ; 

The harmless feelings of the mind 
The gen’ral joy enhancing: 

The world’s vicissitudes they trace, 

As they the figure measure ; 

Variety and change of place 
Still giving zest to pleasure: 

Come all who love, 

The merry hunters and the horn 
That oft have wak’d Aurora, 

T’unlock the treasures of the morn 
Through the domain of Flora : 

Next in quaint form, and vestments gay, . 

Comes many a morris-dancer, 

While bells that ring, and flutes that play, 
In merry cadence answer: 

Come all who love, &c. 

The pipe and tabor’s sprightly tone, 

The organ’s sound sonorous, 

The comic bagpipe, anct the drone, 

Shall join the swelling chorus ; 

The piercing fife, and deafning drum. 

For honest hearts recruiting, 

To join the mingling sound shall come, 

Of singing, fiddling, fluting: 

Come then who love, &c. 

At length the trumpet’s cheerful call 
Sounds to the feast of pleasure.. 

When in the hospitable hall 
Plenty unlades her treasure : 


See Father Christmas pleas’d appear, 

To crown our institution; 

While circling goes the humming beer. 

In sportive revolution: 

Come then who love, &c. 

dibdin 

565. WILLY NE’ER INQUIRE WHAT ENP 
Willy ne’er inquire what end 
The gods for thee or me intend ; 

How vain the search, that but bestow^ 

The knowledge of our future woes; 
Happier the man that ne’er repines, 
Whatever lot his fate assigns, 

Than they that idly vex their lives 
With wizards and enchanting wives. 

Thy present time in mirth employ. 

And consecrate thy youth to joy ; 

Whether the fates to thy old score 
Shall bounteous add a winter more, 

Or this shall lay thee cold in earth 
That rages o’er the Pentland firth. 

No more with home the dance to lead ; 
Take my advice, ne’er vex thy head. 

With blithe intent the goblet pour, 

1 hat’s sacred to the genial hour : 

In flowing Avine still warm tby soul, 

And have no thoughts beyond the bowl. 
Behold the flying hour is lost, 

For time rides ever on the post, 

Even while we speak, even while we think, 
And waits not for the standing drink. 

Collect thy joys each present day. 

And live in youth, while best you may j 
Have all your pleasures at command, 

Nor trust one day in fortune’s hand. 

Then Willy be a wanton wag, 

If ye wad please the lasses braw, 

At bridals then ye’ll bear the brag, 

And carry ay the gr* - a’. 


HAMILTON. 
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566. AS ON A VERNAL EV’NING. 


568. LOVE’S GODDESS. 


As on a vernal ev’ning fair, 

Damon and Celia, happy pair, 

Sat on a flow’ry bank inclin’d, 

Beneath a fragrant myrtle shade. 

While their young offspring round ’em play’d, 
Thus ravish’d Damon op’d his mind. 


Oh ! what happy state is this, 

My Celia ! what a heav’n of bliss, 

Does love, pure, lawful love, supply ? 
Whether I turn my look on thee, 

Or yonder infant charmers see; 

Still views of joy salute my eye. 

Life’s highest blessings all are mine, 

And doubly so by being thine, 

Dear crown of all that I enjoy. 

No anxious, guilty thoughts I find, 

To discompose my peace of mind ; 

Pure love yields sweets without alloy. 

I draw no ruin’d virgin’s tear, 

No injur’d parent’s curse I hear ; 

I dread no violated laws, 

I lose no honour, waste no wealth, 

With no diseases wound my health, 

Foul, as the shameful crime, their cause. 

Our holy union Heav’n appro res, 

And smiles indulgent on our loves, 

As our unnumber’d blessings show: 

Oh! let our virtue^then improve, 

Vet us secure more bliss above ; 

For more we cannot wish below. 


Love’s goddess, in a myrtle grove, 

Said, Cupid, bend thy bow with speed, 
Nor let thy shafts at random rove, 

For Jeanny’s haughty heart must bleed. 
The smiling boy, with divine art, 

From Paphos shot an arrow keen, 
Which flew, unerring, to the heart, 

And kill’d the pride of bonny Jean. 

No more the nymph, with haughty air, 
Refuses Willy’s kind address ; 

Her yielding blushes shew no care, 

But too much fondness to suppress. 

No more the youth is sullen now, 

But looks the gayest on the green, 
Whilst ev’ry day he spies some new, 
Surprising charms in bonny Jean. 

A thousand transports crowd his breast, 
He moves as light as fleeting wind; 

His former sorrows seem a jest, 

Now when his Jeannyis turn’d kind. 
Riches he looks on with disdain. 

The glorious fields of war look mean, 
The cheerful hound and horn give pain, 

If absent from his bonny Jean. 

The day he spends in am’rous gaze, 

Which e’en in summer shorten’d seen*. 
When sunk in downs, with glad amaze. 

He wonders at her in his dreams. 

All charms disclos’d, she looks more bright. 
Than Troy’s prize, the Spartan Queen, 
With breaking day he lifts his sight. 

And pants to be with bonny Jean. 


567. MY TEARS—ALAS ! 

My tears—alas! I cannot speak !— 

^ Must thank this goddess, sure divine ! 
For had I words—words are too weak, 
Too poor to vent such thoughts as mine. 

The sun, in its meridian height, 

Will gratitude like this inspire ; 

Whose kindly heat and piercing light, 

We wonder at, and we admire. 


569. I’LL MOUNT THE CLIFFS. 

I’ll mount the cliffs, Til watch the coast. 
Anxious some welcome tidings soon to hear; 
Nor let your fortitude be lost, 

Confiding still in honest Yanko’s care. 
Though to my comrades I’m untrue, 

Honour shall infidelity applaud, 

And call, in charity to you, 

My broken faith to them a pious /raini* 
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5?0, COME, JOLLY BACCHUS. 

Come, jotiy Bacchus, god of wine, 

Crown this night with pleasure: 

Let none at cares of life repine, 

To destroy our pleasure. 

Fill up the mighty sparkling bowl, 

Fhat ev’ry true and loyal soul 

May drink, and sing, without coutroul. 

To support our pleasure. 

Thus, mighty Bacchus, shalt thou be 

Guardian to our pleasure ; 

1 untl . er protection, we 

May enjoy new pleasure. 

And as the hours do glide away. 

We’ll in thy name invoke their stay. 

And sing thy praises, that we may 

Live and die with pleasure. 

COFFE. 

57». WAFT ME. 

Waft me, some soft and cooling breeze. 

To Windsor’s shady, kind retreat, 

Where sylvan scenes, wide-spreading trees 
Repel the raging dog-star’s heat. 

Where tufted grass, and mossy beds, 

Afford a rural calm repose; 

Where woodbines hang their dewy heads, 
And fragrant sweets around disclose, 

Old oozy Thames that flows fast by* 

Along the smiling valley plays ; 

His glassy surface cheers the eye, 

And thro’ the flow’ry meadows strays. 

His fertile banks, with herbage green. 

His vales with smiling plenty swell; 

Where’er his purer stream is seen, 

The gods of health and pleasure dwell. 

571. COME, ROSALIND. 

Come, Rosalind, O come ! and see 

What pleasures are in store for thee: 

The flowers in all their sweets appear, 

The fields their gayest beauties wear/ 

The joyful birds in ev’ry grove 

Do warble out their notes of love : 

For thee they sing, the roses bloom, 

And Colin thee invites to come. 

Come, Rosalind, and Colin join, 

My tender flocks and all are thine: 

If love and Rosalind be here, 

’Tis May and pleasure all the year. 

Gome see a cottage and a swain 

Thou can’t my love nor gifts disdain : 

Leave all behind, no longer stay, 

For Colin calls thee, haste Away. 

Let me thy clear, thy yielding wave, 

With nakid arm, once more divide; 

In thee my glowing bosom lave, 

And stem thy gently rolling tide. 

Lay me, with damask roses crown’d, 
Beneath some osier’s dusky shade, 

Where water-lilies paint the ground, 

And bubbling springs refresh the glade. 

Let chaste Clarinda too be there 

With azure mantle lightly drest- 

Ye nymphs, bind up her silken hair • 

Ye zephyrs fan her panting breast. 

O haste away, fair maid, and bring 

The muse, the kindly friend to love: 

lo thee alone the muse shall sing 

And warble thro* the vocal grove. 

LANSDOWNB. 








st, To hear the gowdspinks chatt’ring, 

And Willy he has follow’d her; 
tin, To gain her love by flatf ring: 

But a’ that he cou’d say or do, 

She geck’d and scorn’d at him: 

And ay when he began to woo, 

She bad him mind wha gat him. 

^ What ails ye at my dad, quoth he, 

N| My minny, or my anty ? 

With crowdy-moudy they fed me, 
Lank-kail and ranty-tanty; 

With bannocks of good barley-meal, 

Of thae there was right plenty, 
m With chapped stocks butter’d fou’ well: 

And was not that right dainty ? 

!» Altho’ my father was nae laird, 

» ’Tis daffin to be vaunty, 

He keepit ay a good kail-yard, 

A ha’ house and a pantry; 

A good blue bonnet on his head, 

An owrlay ’bout his cragy ; 

!; And ay, until the day he dy’d, 

He rade on good shanks nagy. 

Now wae and wonder on your snout, 
Wad ye hae bonny Nancy? 

, Wad ye compare yoursel to me, 

A docken till a tancy ? 

I hae a wooer of my ain, 

;li They ca’ him souple Sandy, 

And well I wat his bonny mou’ 

Is sweet like sugar-candy. 

Wow, Nancy, what needs a’ this din? 
Do I not ken this Sandy ? 

I’m sure the chief of a* his kin 
Was Rab the beggar randy: 

His miny Meg upo* her back 
e; Bare bath him and his billy : 

Will ye compare a nasty pack 
^me your winsome Willy? 

m 


My gutcher lett a good braid 
Tho’ it be auld and rusty, 

Yet, ye may take it on my word, 

It is baith stout and trusty; 

And if I can but get it drawn, 

Which will be right uneasy, 

I shall lay baith my lugs in pawn, 

That he shall get a heezy. 

Then Nancy turn’d her round about, 

And said did Sandy hear ye. 

Ye wadna miss to get a clout, 

I ken he disna fear ye: 

Sae had your tongue, and sae nae mair, 

Set somewhere else your fancy ; 

For as long’s Saudy’s to the fore, 

Ye never shall get Nancy. 

574. WHAT ARGUFIES PRIDE. 

What argufies pride and ambition ? 

Soon or late death will take us in tow: 

Each bullet has got its commission, 

And when our time’s come we must go. 

Then drink and sing—hang pain and sorrow, 
The halter was made for the neck ; 

He that’s now alive and lusty—to-morrow 
Perhaps may be stretch’d on the deck. 

There was little Tom Linstock of Dover 
Got kill’d, and left Polly in pain ; 

Poll cry’d ; but her grief was soon over, 

And then she got married again. 

Then drink, &c. 

Jack Junk was ill-used by Bet Crocker, 

And so took to guzzling the stuff, 

Till he tumbled in old Davy’s locker, 

And there he got liquor enough, 

Then drink, See. 

For our prize-money then to the proctor, 
Take of joy while ’tis going our freak ; 

For what argufies calling the doctor 
When the anchor of life is apeak? 

Then drink, &c. 
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573. NANCY’S TO THE GREEN WOOD. 
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575. ZOUNDS SIR, THEN ILL TELL YOU 
Zounds Sir, then I'll tell you without any jest, 

The things of all things which I hate and detest 
A coxcomb, a fop, 

A dainty milk-sop, 

Who essenc’d and dizen’d from bottom to top 
Looks just like a doll for a milliner’s shot). * 

A thing full of prate. 

And pride and conceit, 

All fashion, no weight, 

Who shrugs and takes snuff, 

And carries a muff; 

A minikin, 

Finikin, 

French powder-puff. 

And now, Sir, I fancy, I’ve told you enough 
niCKERSTAFF 


576. IF I SWEAR BY THAT EYE. 

If I swear by that eye you’ll allow, 

Its look is so shifting and new, 

That the oath I might trace on it now, 
The very next glance would undo. 

Those babies that nestle so sly, 

Such different arrows have got, 

That an oath on the glance of an eye, 
Such as your’s may be off in a shot! 

Should I swear by the dew on your lip, 
Tho’ each moment the treasure renews ; 
lr my constancy wishes to trip, 

I may kiss off the oath when I choose ! 


LIBRARY. 

577. LOVELY NAN. 

Sweet is the ship that,"under sail, 

Spreads her white bosom to the gale : 
Sweet, oh ! sweet’s the flowing can. 

. Sweet to poise the lab’ring oar, 

That tugs us to our native shore, 

When the boatswain pipes the barge to man 
Sweet sailing with a fav’ring breeze 
But oh! much sweeter than all these.’ 

Is Jack’s delight, his lovely Nan. 

The needle faithful to the north, 

To show of constancy the worth, 

A curious lesson teaches man : 

The needle time may rust, a squall 
Capsize the binacle and all, 

Let seamanship do all it can :— 

My love in worth shall higher rise, 

Nor time shall rust, nor squall capsize, 

My faith and truth to lovely Nan. 


When in the bilboes I was penn’d, 

For serving of a worthless friend. 

And ev’ry creature from me ran ; 

No ship performing quarantine. 

Was ever so deserted seen ; 

None hail me—woman, child, nor man,— 
But though false friendship’s sails were furl’d 
Though cut adrift by all the world, 

I’d all the world in lovely Nan. 


Ora sigh may disperse from that flow’r 
The dew and the oath that are there, 
And I’d make a new vow every hour, 

To lose them so sweetly in air. 

But clear up the heaven of your brow 
Nor fancy my faith is a feather; 

° n A m y heart I will pledge you my vow, 
And they both must, be broken together, 

T. MOORE. 


I love my duty, love my friend, 

Love truth and merit to defend, 

To moan their loss who hazards ran: 

I love to take an honest part, 

Love beauty and a spotless heart, 

By manners love to show the man, 

1 o sail through life by honour’s breeze— 
'Twas all along of loving these 
First made me dos!©& lovely Nan. 


% 
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578. THE SEA NYMPH. 


Down, down a thousand fathoms deep, 
c Among the sounding seas I go. 

Play round the foot of every steep 
Whose cliffs above the Ocean grow ; 

In coral bow’rs I love to lie, 
to k And hear the surges roll above, 

And thro’ the waters view on high, 

* The proud ships sail and gay clouds move. 

And oft at midnight’s stillest hour. 

When summer seas the vessel lave, 

I love to prove my charmful pow’r, 

While floating on the moonlight wave; 

And when deep sleep the crew has bound, 

And the sad lover musing leans 
O’er the ship’s side I breath around, 

Such strains as speak no mortal means. 

.Sometimes a single note I swell, 

That softly sweet at distance dies, 

Then wake the magic of my shell, 

When choral voices round me rise, 

The trembling youth*charm’d by my strains, 
Calls up the crew who silent bend 
O’er the high deck, who list in vain, 

Mv song is hush’d my wonders end. 

MRS. RADCLIFFE. 

2k 579. POOR JACK. 

Go patter to lubbers and swabs, d’ye see, 

Bout danger, and fear, and the like ; 

A tight water-boat and good sea-room give me, 
And t’ent to a little I’ll strike : 

Though the tempest top-gallant masts smack 
ij smooth shou’d smite, 

And shiver each splinter 6f wood, [thing tight, 
Clear the wreck, stow the yards, and bouze ev’ry 
And under reef'd foresail we’ll scud : 
e«* Avast! nor don’t think me a milk-sop so soft, 

To be taken for trifles aback. 

For they say there’s a providence sits up aloft, 
wi To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 
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Why I heard the good chaplain palaver one day, 
About souls, heaven, mercy, and such ; 

And, my timbers, what lingo he’d coil and belay, 
Why, ’twas just all as one as High Dutch : 

But he said how a sparrow can’t founder, d’ye see, 
Without orders that come down below, 

And many fine things that prov’d clearly to me 
That providence takes us in tow : 

For, says he, do you mind me, letstormse’erso oft 
Take the top-sails of sailors aback, 

There’s a sw eet little cherub that sits up aloft, 

To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 


I said to our Poll,—for you see she wou’d cry, 
When last we weigh’d anchor for sea;— 

What argufies sniv’ling and piping your eye ? 

Why what a damn’d fool you must be! 

Can’t you see the world’s wide, and there’s room 
for us all, 

Both for seamen and lubbers ashore , 

And if to old Davy I go, my dear Poll, 

Why you never will hear of me more: 

What then ! all’s a hazard, come don’t be so soft, 
Perhaps I may laughing come back ; 

For, d’ye see, there’s a cherub sits smiling aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack, 

D’ye mind me, a sailor shou’d be evTy inch 
All as one as a piece of the ship, 

And with her brave the world without ofFVing o 
flinch, 

From the moment the anchor’s a-trip. 

As forme, in all weathers, all times, sides, and ends, 
Nought’s a trouble from duty that springs ; 

For my heart is my Poll’s, and my rhino’* my 
friend’s, 

And as for my life *tis the king’s. 

Even when my time comes, ne’er believe me so soft 
As for grief to be taken aback, 

That the same little Cherub that sits up aloft, 

Will look out a good birth for poor Jack. 

DIBDIN. 


I 
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> 80 . NOW ALL THY VIRGIN SWEETS. 
me. Nowall thy virgin-sweets are mine, 

. al ' ll >e shining charms that -rare thee • 
My fair Melinda, come recline ’ 

Amt ten while Embrace thee; 

Al ' l tell > without dissembling art, 

Thn/ b n? P ? ra P tnres on thy bosom : 

Thus while I plant within thy heart, 

A love that shall for ever blossom. 

O the happy, happy, brave and bonny, 
-T ,*'" 6 “ le gods well-pleas’d behold ye’ 

1 heir work admire, so great, so fair* 

And will in all your joys uphold ye. 

• he. No more I blush, now that I’m thine 
Fo own my love in transport tender- 
Siime that so brave a man is mine, * 

To my Brigantius I surrender. 

By sacred ties I’m now to move. 

As thy exalted thoughts direct me • 

And while my smiles engage thy love,’ 

1 by manly greatness shall protect me. * ’ 

O the happy, See . 

HE. Soft fall thy words, like morning dew, 

1 ? on .lowing flowers bestowing • 

11 ms kindly yielding makes me bow ° ’ 

I o Heav’n, with spirit grateful glowin- 

Thon°d r> "W’ Wealth > and wit, ** 

,, ,f? u dear , delight, my chiefest treasure 
Shall be employ d as thou think’st fit ? 

As agents for our love and pleasure. 

O the happy, &c. 

•he. With my Brigantius I could live 

Or congress of the fair and wittv. 

Shall give me pleasure with my love 
ia plains retir’d or social city. ’ 

O happy, 
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he. How sweetly canst thou charm my soul, 

O lovely sum of my desires! 

Ihy beautms all my cares controul, 

1 hy virtue all that’s good inspires. 

I une ev ry instrument of sound, 

\Unch all the mind divinely raises, 

Tdl ev’ry height and dale rebounds. 

Both loud and sweet, my darling’s piaise*. 
O the happy, &c. 

I SUE ' I “ ve 8! ves me the brightest shine, 
iVJ y happiness is now completed. 

Since all that’s genrous, great, and fine, 

In my Bngantius is united : 

u,T?l’ 11 stnd y ‘by delight, 

With kindly tale the time beguiling 
And round the change of day and night, 

Fix throughout life a constant smiling. 

O the happy, &c 


581. A SAILOR’S LOVE. 

A sailor’s love is void of art, 
main-sailing t0 his port, the heart, 
" ekn °ws no jealous folly: 

? rd enou S h at sea to war 
With boist’rous elements that jar— 

All s peace with lovely Polly 

Enough that, far from sight of shore, 
Uouds frown, and angry billows roar; 

Mill is he brisk and jolly : 

And while carousing with his mates, 
Her health he drinks—anticipates 
The smiles of lovely Polly. 

Should thunder on the horizon pres.. 
Mocking our signals of distress; 

E’en then dull melancholy 
Dares not intrude he braves the din, 
Jn b n?»f S t0 find a ca,m within 
* he snowy arms of Polly. 










m. WHILE IN THE BOWER. 
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684. THE COTTAGE ON THE MOOR. 


While in the bower with beauty blest 
The lov’d Amintor lies, 

While sinking on Zelinda’s breast 
He fondly kiss’d her eyes; 

A waking nightingale who long 
Had mourn’d within the shade, 

Sweetly renew’d her plaintive song, 
And warbled thro* the glade. 

Melodious songstress, cried the swain, 
To shades less happy go ; 

Or if with us thou wilt remain, 
Forbear thy tuneful woe. 

While in Zelinda’s arms I lie 
To song I am not free ; 

On her soft bosom while I sigh, 

I discord find in thee. 

Zelinda gives me perfect Joys ; 

Then cease thy fond intrusion • 

Be silent; music now is noise, 

Variety, confusion. 


583. THERE IS ONE DARK. 

There is one dark and sullen hour, 

Which fate decrees our lives should know, 

Else we should slight til’ Almighty power, 

Wrapt in the joys we find below : 

’Tis past, dear Cynthia, now let frowns begone, 
A long, long pennance I have done 
For crimes, alas ! to me unknown. 

In each soft hour of silent night 
Your image in my dream appears; 

I grasp the soul of my delight, 

Slumber in joys, but wake in tears : 

Ah ! faithless charming saint, what will you do ? 
Let me not think I am by you 
Lo^ ’d less for being true. 


My Mami. no more, and my Dad in his grave, 
Little Orphans are sister and I sadly poor : 

Industry our wealth, and no dwelling we have 
But yon neat little cottage that stands on thir 

moor. 

The lark’s early song does to labour invite, 
Contented we just keep the wolf from the door; 

And Phtebus retiring, trip home with delight. 

To our neatlittlecottage that stands on the moor. 

Ourmeateare but homely, mirth sweetens the cheer. 
Affection’s our inmate, the guest we adore; 

an( ^ health make a palace appear. 
Of our neat little cottage that standsontfee moor. 

CRLSS. 

585. IF TRUTH CAN FIX. 

If truth can fix thy wav’ring heart. 

Let Damon urge the claim : 

He feels the passion, void of art, 

The pure and constant flame. 

Though sighing swains their tormenU tell, 
Their sensual love contemn ; 

They only prize the beauteous shell, 

But slight the inward gem. 

Possession cures the wounded heart 
Destroys the transient fire; 

But when the mind receives the dart, 
Enjoyment whets desire. 

lour charms each slavish sense controul, 

A tyrant’s short-liv’d reign : 

But milder reason rules the soul. 

Nor time can break the chain. 

By age your beauties will decay, 

Your mind improves with years; 

As when the blossoms fade away, 

The rip’ning fruit appears. 

May Heav’n and Sylvia grant my suit, 

And bless each future hoirr ; 

That Damon, who can taste the fruit, 

May gather ev’ry flow’r. 



TUB VOC 

386. LORD WHAT BE ALL THE RICH. 
Lord what be all the rich and great 
I he pride of courts and cities ? 

Their tuss, and rout, and pomp, and slate, 
Lord how a body pities. 

The gouty squire, in coach and six.5 

My lady with her phthisic, 

His worship with the rheumatics. 

All sick from sloth and physic. 

How different we ploughmen be, 

Through bog, o’er brier, and thistle, 

Who work with health, and strength, and glee, 
And o er the furrow whistle* 

the young ’squire, my landlord'.- 

You’d for a doll mistake it; 

5et on a shelf, like China ware, 

For fear the maids should break it • 

Then nnss loves scandal, cheats at play 

Gets tomsh, bold, and spunky, 

Hates nasty man, then runs away. 

To prove it, with a monkey. 

How different from these imps so spruce. 

With pride that swell and bristle; 

Are ours, ftrm’d ploughmen to produce. 

Who o’er the furrow whistle. 

A nabob, dress’d in stars, comes down 
T our village, worth a million ; 

His villa’s here, his house in town 
By the sea-side his pavilion, * 

Poor man, he’d thank his stars to seize 
For his, my humble station ; 

Why he’s dying of a new disease, 

They calls a complication. 

With sickness then what’s high degree? 

What Garter, Bath, and Thistle ? 

Oh ! that the nabob cou’d, like me, 

Blithe o’er the furrow whistle !-l 

Thus honest Clump, severe, though kind. 

Did wit with pity season ; 

Blest with that manly strength of mind, 
aii^ht by content and reason. 


LlHKAKY. 

In artless wit, unconscious sense, 

He pitied imperfection; 

Not rancour, but beneficence, 

Inspiring each reflection. 

My wish 'gainst haughty pomp, cried he. 

At the poor who puff and bristle 
Is —May they taste such joys as we, 
n ho o’er the furrow Whistle! 

dibdin. 


587. SOON AS THE DAY BEGINS. 
Soon as the day begins to waste, 

Straight to the well-known door I baste, 
wu V d ^ a ?P i ?^ there ’ 1>m forc ’ d tos tay, 

W hile Molly hides her work with care. 
Adjusts her tucker and her hair, 

And nimble Beckie scours away. 

Ent ring, I see in Molly’s eyes, 

A sudden smiling joy arise, 

As quickly check’d by virgin shame: 
bhe drops a curt’sy, steals a glance, 
Receives a kiss, one step advance. 

If such I love, am I to blame ? 

I sit, and talk of twenty things, 

«M°", th ' sea stock > or death of kings. 
While only Yes or No cries Molly- 
As cautious she conceals her thoughts. 

As others do their private faults ; 

Is this her prudence, or her folly ? 

Parting I kiss her lip and cheek, 

1 nang about her snowy neck, 

And say Farewell, my dearest Molly : 
Yet still I hang, and still I kiss. 

Ye learned sages, say, is this, 

In me th’ effect of love, or folly ? 

No; both by sober reason move, 
fche prudence shews, and I true love, 

, r , No c 3 lar ? e of foll y can be laid : 
l hen, till the marriage-rites proclaim’d, 
Shall jom our hands, let us be nam’d, 

Ane constant swain, and virtuous maid. 
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588, WHY. UOOD PEOPLE ALL. 


Why, good people all, at what do you pry ? 

Is't the stump of my arm or my ,*g! 

Or the place where I lost my good looking eyo ? 
to, Or is it to see me beg ? 

»f, Lord love you, hard fortune is nothing at all, 

And he’s but a fool and a dunce, [a wall, 
die Who expects, when he’s running full-butt ’gainst 
Not to get a good rap on the sconce, 
i If beg, borrow, or steal, be the choice of mankind, 
m Surely I chose the best of the three; 

Besides as times go, what a comfort to find 
Ite That in this bad world there is some charitv. 

tO (if 

hn ^ or a soldier I listed, to grow great in fame, 

And be shot at for sixpence a day; 

» Lord help the poor poultry wherever I came, 

For how could I live on my pay ? 

I went to the wars to figlrt the king’s foes, 

Where the bullets came whistling by, [nose, 
mt Till they swivel’d three ribs, broke the bridge of my 
:e > Queer’d my napper, and knock’d out my eye: 

'■ Well, what of all this! I’d my legs and my arms, 
And at Chelsea to lay up was free, [storms, 
Where my pipe I could smoke, talk of battles and 
ap And bless his good majesty’s charity. 

But thinking it shameful to live at my ease, 

, 5 ' Away while the frolic was warm, 

U In search of good fortune I sails the salt seas, 
And so loses my leg and my arm : [self sure; 

, With two strings to my bow, I now thought my- 
But such is the fortune of war, fdoor, 

||t As a lobster at Greenwich they show’d me the 
At Chelsea they call’d me a tar :— 

So falling to nothing between those two stools, 

| I, the whole world before me, was free 

To ask comfort from misers, and pity from fools, 
And live on that air, men’s charity. 

^nd what now of all this here patter at last ? 
f How many who hold their heads high. 

And in fashion’s fine whirligig fly round so fast, 
Are but beggars as well as 11 


The courtier he begs for a snug sinecure, 

For a smile beg your amorous elves, [the poor 
Churchwardens hand the plate, and beg round for 
Just to pamper and fatten themselves : 

Thus we’re beggars throughout the whole race ot 
mankind, 

As by daily experience we see; 

And, as times go, what a comfort to find 
That in this bad world there’s some charity. 

dibdin 

589. A FIG FOR THE CARES. 

A fig for the cares of this whirligig world, 

Shall still be my maxim wherever I’m twirl’d, 
From the spring of my youth, to the autumn of life, 
It has cheer’d me, andwisk’d me thro’ trouble and 
strife; 

So this is my maxim wherever I’m twirl’d, 

A fig for the cares of this whirligig world, 

It has taught me to rise to the summit of ease, 
By simply submitting to Fortune’s decrees. 

Just as full of defects as the rest of my kind, 
Give and take is my measure for specks in the mind; 
And who in another would pry for a spot, 

When he knows in his heart he has blot upon blot. 
And this is my maxim, &c. 

Mankind I contemplate as heaven’s great work, 
Whether Christian or Pagan, Gentoo, or Turk, 
My creed in a nutshell of conscience will lie, 

To others I’ll do as I would be done by. 

And this is my maxim, &c. 

Of the virtue and zeal of the ins and the outs. 
After many years musing I’ve clear’d up my doubts^ 
The outs would get in if the ins would get out. 
And I think it but fair theyshould take spell about. 
And this is my maxim, &c. 

Light infreight like a cutter return’d from a cruize, 
Finding little to gain, having nothing to lose, 

My anchor is cast, and my sails are all furl’d. 

So a fig for the cares of this whirligig world. 

And this is my maxim, &c. 

HBWARDINE, 
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590. THE MAID IN BEDLAM. 

One morning very early, one morning in the spring, 
2 heard a maid in Bedlam who mournfully did sing, 
Her chains she rattled on her hands, while sweetly 
thus sung she, 

I love my love, because I know my love loves me. 
Oh cruel were his parents who sent my love to 
sea, [from me, 

And cruel cruel was the ship that bore my love 
Yet I love his parents since they’re his, altho’ 
they’ve ruin’d me, [loves me. 

And I love my love, because I know my love 
O should it please the pitying pow’rs to call me 
to the sky, [love to fly j 

I’d claim a guardian angel’s charge around my 
Toguard him from all dangers ho whappy should I be! 
For I love my love, because I know my love loves 
*' me. 


591. RESPLENDENT GLEAM’D. 
Resplendent gleam’d the ample moon, 
Reflected on the glitt’ring lee ; 

The bell proclaimed night’s awftll noon, 
And scarce a ripple shook the ica 


LIBkAnV. 

When thus, for sailors, nature’s care, 

What education has denied, 

Are of strong sense a bounteous share 
By observation well supplied : 

While thus in bold and honest guise, 

For wisdom mov’d his tongue, 

Drawing from reason comfort’s drop, 

In truth and fair reflection wise, 

Right cheerfully sung 

Little Ben, that kept his watch on the main top; 

Why should the hardy tar complain!* 

’Tis certain true he weathers more 
From dangers on the roaring main 
Than lazy lubbers do ashore. 

Ne’er let the noble mind despair, 

Though roaring seas run mountains high, 

All things are built with equal care, 

First-rate or wherry, man or fly : 

If there’s a Power that never errs, 

And certainly ’tis so— 

For honest hearts—what comforts drop— 

As well as kings and emperors, 

Why not take in tow 

Little Ben, that keeps his watch on the maintop? 


What though to distant climes I roam, 

Far from my darling Nancy’s charms; 

The sweeter is my w elcome home, 

To blissful moorings in her arms. 

Perhaps she on that sober moon 
A lover’s observation takes, 

And longs that little Ben may soon 
Relieve that heart which sorely aches. 
Ne’er fear, that Power that never errs, 

That guards all things below— 

For honest hearts—what comforts drop— 

As well as kings and emperors, 

Will surely take in tow 
Little Ben that keeps his watch on the main to 


I’ll make a straw r y garland, I’ll make it wondrous 
fine, 

With roses, lilies, daisies, I’ll mix the eglantine ; 
And I’ll present it to my love when he returns 
from sea, [me. 

For I love my love, because I know my love loves 
Oh if I were a little bird to build upon his breast, 
Or if I were a nightingale to sing my love to rest! 
To gaze upon his lovely eyes all my reward should 
be; [me. 

For I love my love, because I know my lovelo es 
Oh if I were an eagle, to soar into the sky! 

I’d gaze around with piercing eyes where I my 
love might spy ; [shall see, 

But ah! unhappy maiden, that love you ne’er 
Yet I love my love, because I know my love loves 
me. 


riDDiN. 
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m- WHITE AS HER HAND 
White as her hand, fair Julia threw 
A ball of silver snow; 

The frozen globe fir’d as it flew, 

My bosom felt it glow. 

Strange pow’r of love ! whose great command 
Can thus a snow ball arm ; 

When sent, fair Julia, from thy hand, 

Ev’n ice itself can warm. 

How should we then secure our hearts ? 

Love’s pow’r we all must feel; 

'Tho thus can, by strange magic arts, 

In ice his flame conceal. 

"iis thou alone, fair Julia, know, 

Can quench my fierce desire; 

But not with water, ice, nor snow, 

But with an equal fire. 

593. LOONEY MACTWOLTER. 

Oli, whack ! Cupid’s a mannikin, 

Smack on my heart he hit me a polter j 
Good lack, Judy O’Flannikin! 

Dearly she loves nate Looney Mactwoltcr. 
Judy’s my darling, my kisses she suffers; 

She’s an heiress, that’s clear, 

For her father sells beer; 

He keeps the sign of the cow and the snuffers. 
She’s so smart, 

From my heart, 

I cannot bolt her. 

Oh, whack, Judy O’Flannikin ! 

She is the girl for Looney Mactwolter. 

Oh whack, &c. 

Oh hone! good news I need a bit! 

We’d correspond but larning would choke her. 
Mavrone !—I cannot read a bit; 

Judy can’t tell a pen from a proker. 
dy’s so constant, I’ll never forsake her; 

She’s true as the moon;— 

Only one afternoon, 

I caught her asleep with a humpback shoe-maker. 

Oh, she’s so smart, &c. 
COLMAR. 


594. THE HARMONY OF NATURE. 

While woman, like soft Music’s charms, 
So sweetly bliss dispenses, 

Some fav’rite part each fair performs 
In the concert of the senses. 

Love, great first-fiddle in the band, 

Each passion quells and raises, 
Exploring, with a master’s hand, 

Nice Modulation’s mazes'; 

’Till the rapt soul, supremely blest. 
Beams brightly in each feature, 

And lovely woman stands confest 
The harmony of nature. 


Hark! with the pensive, in ouet, 

The sprightly how it mingles ! 

The prude’s the flute, and the coquette 
The lively harp that tingles: 

One boldly sweeps the yielding strings, 
While plaintive t’other prates it; 

Like Caesar, this to vict’ry springs, 
Like Fabius, that awaits it. 

With various gifts, to make us blest, 
Love skills each charming creature: 

Thus lovely woman stands confest 
The harmony of nature. 


Maids are of virginals the type, 
Widows the growling tymbab 
Scolds are the shrill and piercing pipe, 
Flirts are the wiry cymbal. 

All wives piano-fortes are, 

The bass how old maids thump it, 
The bugle-horn are archers fair, 

An amazon’s a trumpet. 

Thus, with rare gifts, to make us blest* 
Love skills his fav’rite creature ; 

And thus sweet woman stands confest 
The harmony of nature. 
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595. THE CARLE HE CAME. 

The carle he came o’er the craft, 

And his beard new shaven, 

He look’d at me as he’d been daft, 

The carle trows that I wad hae him. 
Howt awa’ I winna hae him ; 

Na foorsooth I winna ha him ; 

For a’ his beard’s new shaven, 

Ne er a bit will I hae him. 

A siller broach he gae me niest, 

To fasten on my curtchea nooked, 

I wor’t a wee upon my breast; 

But soon, alake! the tongue o’t crooked; 
And sae may his: I winna hae him; 

Na forsooth I winna hae him ; 

Ane twice a bairn’s a lass’s jest, 

Sae ony fool for me may hae him. 

The carle has nae fault but ane, 

For he has land and dollars plenty ; 

But, wae’s me for him! skin and bane 
Is no for a plump lass of twenty. 

How’t awa’ I winna hae him; 

Na forsooth I winna ha him; 

What signifies his dirty riggs 
And cash, without a man wi’ them? 

But should my cankard daddy gar 
Me tak hirg, ’gainst my inclination, 

I Warn the fthubler to beware 
That antlers dinna claim their station. 
Howt awa’ I winna hae him; 

Na forsooth I winna hae him ; 

I'm fleed to crak the haly band, 

Sae lawty says I should nae hae him. 


596. HOW HAPPY COULD I BE. 

How happy could I be with either, 

Were Pother dear charmer away ; 

But while you thus tcaze me together, 

To neither one word can I say. 

v. Gay. 


597. WHEN HOPE WAS QUITE SUNK 

When hope was quite sunk in despair, 

My heart it was going to break; 

My life appear’d worthless my care, 

But now I will save’t for thy sake. 

Where’er my love travels by day, 
Wherever he lodges by night, 

With me his dear image shall stay, 

And my soul keep him ever in sight. 

With patience I’ll wait the long year, 

And study the gentlest charms; 

Hope time away till thou appear, 

T o lock thee for ay in these arms. 

Whilst thou wast a shepherd, I priz’d 
No higher degree in this life; 

But now I’ll endeavour .to rise 
To a height that’s becoming thy wife. 

For beauty that’s only skin-deep, 

Must fade like the gowans of May; 

But inwardly rooted will keep 
For ever, without a decay. 

Nor age, nor the changes of life, 

Can quench the fair fire of love, 

If virtue’s ingrain’d in the wife, 

And the husband have sense to*approve. 

RAMSAY. 


598. ON FANCY.J 

In sportive mood the fickle god 
In various shapes to tempt us tries ; 

A thousand phantoms, at his nod, 

To lure us every moment rise. 

’Tis not the rich, the darling zone, 

Birth, fashion, air, or graceful limb— 
*T»s fancy all, for all are prone 
To change at fancy’s wavering wing. 

WALSH PORTER. 
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599. WHAT THOF I BE. 

What tliof I be a country clown, 

For all the fuss that you make, 

One need not to be born in town 
To know what two and two make. 

’Squire fop there thinks his empty pate 
Worth all ours put together; 

But how can that have any weight, 

That’s only made of feather. 

Then do not be so proud, d’ye see, 

It ’ent a thing that’s suiting ; 

Can one than t’other better be, 

When both are on a footing ? 

Now here’s a man who seas and land 
Has dreamt that he can cross over; 

That all the world’s at his command, 

For he’s a great philosopher: 

That to each secret he no bars 
E’er finds, but can unlock it, 

And conjure down the moon and stars, 

And put them in his pocket: 

But when you’ve caught him, where’s the prize 
So mighty to the getter ? 

For sartin he can make us wise, 

But can he make us better? 

My lady there, because she’s drest 
In lappets, frills, and flounces,! 

See how with pride her flutt’ring breast! 
Throbs, heaves, and jumps, and bounces: 

And'then ’tis said they makes a face, 

New spick and span each feature, 

As*if they thought that a disgrace, 

That’s ready made by nature: 

The money for a head so high, 

Such scollops and such carving, 

Would keep an honest family 
A month or more from starving. 

\s for the doctors and their pill, 

’Odds wounds I can’t endure them, 

For sartin they their patients kill 
More oft’ner than thev cure them. 


And as for Master Poet here, 

Who writes for fame and glory, 

I thinks as he’s a little queer, 

Poor soul, i’ the upper story. 

I’ve yet another wipe to spare, 

For, wounds! I’ll give no quarter— 

Next time you’d find a fool, take care 
You do not catch a Tartar. . 

1)IC nit 

600 STREPHON WHEN YOU SEE. 
Strephon when you see me fly, 

Let not this your fear create, 

Maids may be as often shy 
Out of love as out of hate ; 

When from you I fly away, 

It is because I dare not stay. 

Did I out of hatred run 
Less you’d be my pain and care; 
But the youth I love, to shun, 

Who can such a trial bear ? 

Who that such a swain did see 
Who could love and fly like me? 

Cruel duty bids me go, 

Gentle love commands me stay ; 
Duty*s still to love a foe, 

Shall I this or that obey ? 

Duty frowns, and Cupid smiles, 

That defends, and this beguiles. 

Ever by these crystal streams 
I could sit and hear thee sigh, 
Ravish’d with these pleasing dreams 
O ’tis worse than death to fly : 

But the danger is so great, 

Fear gives wings, instead of hate. 

Strephon, if you love me, leave me, 

If you stay I am undone; 

Oh ! with ease you may deceive me, 
Prithee charming swain be gone. 
Heav’n decrees that we sbou’d part. 
That has my vows, but vou my heart. 
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603. FILL THE BOWL. 


601. MUTUAL LOVE. 

When on thy bosom I recline, 
Enraptur’d still to call thee mine, 

To call thee mine for life ; 

I glory in the sacred ties, 

Which modern wits and fools despise. 
Of husband and of wife. 

One mutual flame inspires our bliss: 1 
The tender look, the melting kiss 
E’en years have not destroy’d ; 
Some sweet sensation ever new 
Springs up and proves the maxim true, 
That love can ne’er be cloy’d. 

ave I a wish ? ’tis all for thee; 
ast thou a wish? ’tis all for me: ’ 

So soft our moments move, 

That angels look with ardent gaze, 

Well pleas’d to see our happy days, 
And bid us live—and love. 

If cares arise (and cares will come), 

Thy bosom is my softest home, 

I lull me there to rest; 

And is there ought disturbs my fair ? 

I bid her sigh out all her care, 

And lose it on my breast. 

HUDDESFORD. 


602. WHEN JEALOUS OUT OF SEASON 
When jealous out of season, 

When deaf and blind to reason, 

Of truth we’ve no belief; 

With rage we’re overflowing. 

Nor why nor wherefore knowing, 

And the heart goes throb with grief. 

But when the fit is over, 

And kindness from the lover 
Does every doubt destroy : 

Away fly thoughts alarming, 

Each object appears charming, 

And the heart goes throb with joy. 

DIBDIN 


Fill the bowl with streams of pleasure, 
Such as Gallia’s vintage boast: 

These are tides that bring our treasure, 
Love and friendship be the toast. 

First, our mistresses approving, 

With bright beauty crown the glass: 

He that is too dull for loving, 

Must, in friendship, be an ass. 

Pylades is with Orestes 
Said to have one common soul j 

But the meaning of tie jest is 
In the bottom of tie bowl. 

Thus, by means of honest drinking, 
Often is the truth found out, 

Which would cost a world of thinking— 
Spare your pains, and drink about. 0 


604. WHEN WE MEET AGAIN, PHELY 

When we meet again, Phely, 

When we meet again,' Phely, 

Raptures will reward our pain, 

And loss result in gain, Phely. 

When we meet, &c. 

Long the sport of fortune driven, 

To despair our thoughts were given : 

Our thoughts will all be even, Phely, 
When we meet again, Phely. 

Now in dreary distant groves, 

Though we mourn like turtle-doves, 
Suffering best our virtue proves, 

And will enhance our loves, Phely. 

Joy will come in a surprise, 

Till that happy hour arise ; 

Temper well your love-sick sighs, 

For hope becomes the wise, Phely 

[ J. MITCHELL. 
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605. THE GREY-EY’D AURORA. 

The grey-ey’d Aurora, in saffron array, 

’Twixt my curtains in vain took a peep, 

And though broader, and broader still brightened 
the day, 

Nought could wake me, so sound did I sleep. 

At length rosy Phoebus look’d full in my face, , 
Full and fervent; but nothing would do, 

Till the dogs yelp’d impatient, and long’d for the 
chase, 

And shouting appear’d the whole crew. 

2ome on; yoics, honies ; hark forward my boys, 
There ne’er was so charming a morn ; 

Follow, follow; wake Echo, to share in our joys— 
Now the music, now echo—mark! mark ! 

Hark! Hark! 

The silver mouth’d hounds, and the mellow-ton’d 
horn. 

Fresh as that smiling morning from which they 
drew breath, 

My companions are rang’d on the plain; 

Blest with rosy contentment, that nature’s best 
wealth, 

Which monarchs aspire to in vain : 

Now spirits like fire ev’ry bosom invade, 

And now we in order set out, 

While each neighb’ring valley, rock, woodland, 
and glade, 

Re-vollies the air-rending shout. 

Come on, &c. 

Now Reynard’s unearth’d and runs fairly in view, 
Now we’ve lost him, so subtly he turns, 

But the scent lies so strong, still we fearless pursue, 
While each object impatiently burns : 

Hark! Babbler gives tongue, and Fleet, Driver, 
and Sly, 

The fox now the covert forsakes, 

Again he’s in view, let us after him fly, 

Now, now to the river he takes. 

Come on, &c. 


From the river poor Reynard can make but one 
push, 

No longer so proudly iie flies, 

Tir’d, jaded, worn out, we are close to his brusli, 
And conquer’d, like Caesar, he dies. 

And now in high glee to the board we repair, 
Where sat as we jovially quaff, 

His portion of merit let ev’ry man share, 

And promote the convivial laugh. 

Come on, &c. dibdin. 

606. MY PEGGY IS A YOUNG THING. 
My Peggy is a young thing. 

Just enter’d in her teens; 

Fair as the day, and sweet as May, 

Fair as the day, and always gay. 

My Peggy is a young thing, and I’m not very an Id , 
Yet well I like to meet her at the waking o' the 
fauld. 

My Peggy speaks sae sweetly, 

Whene’er we meet alane, 

I wish nae mair to lay my care, 

I wish nae mair of a’ that’s rare. 

My Peggy speaks sae sweetly, to a’ tlie leave Urn 
cald; 

But she gars a’ my spirits glow at waking o’ the 
fauld. 

My Peggy smiles sae kindly^ 

Whene'er I whisper love, 

That I look down on a* the town, 

That I look down upon a crown. 

My Peggy smiles sae kindly, it makes me blithe 
and bauld: 

And naitliing gi’es me sic delight as waking o’ the 
fauld. 

My Peggy sings sae sweetly, 

When on my pipe I play ; 

By a’ the rest, it is confest, 

By a* the rest that she sings best. 

My Peggy sings sae sweetly, and, in her sangs, i* 
tald 

With innocence the wale of sense, at wakingo 
the fauld. ramsa*. 
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LA ROSE D’AMOUR. 

Tell me, have ye seen a toy 
Called Love—a little boy ? 

Arm’d with arrows, wanton, blind— 

Cruel now—and then as kin'll— 

If he be among ye, say. 

He is Venus’ runaway ! 

He’s near, I’m sure— 

For lo ! his lure— 

La Rose d’Amour! 

Wings he hath, which tho’ ye clip, 

He will leap from lip to lip.— 

If by chance his arrows miss, 

He will shoot ye in a kiss : 

If he be among ye, say. 

He is Venus’ runaway ! 

He’s near, I’m sure— 

For lo ! his lure— 

La Rose d’ Amour ! 

OH ! SAY NOT THAT WOMAN. 

• fy no ^ ^at woman no longer delights me, 

Oh . say not my heart to her beauty is cold; 

Nor think when the sweet smile of woman invites 
me, 

By me that the soft tale of love is untold. 
Whether sparkling in pleasure, or drooping in sad¬ 
ness, 

I still can gaze on her with feeling sincere, 

In her moments of mirth I can mix in her gladness, 
In her moments of sorrow can join in her tear. 

I but ask for the maid, who no longer regretting 
The world, with its mixture of pleasure and pain; 
Can quit it for ever, for ever forgetting 
its fleeting enjoyments, as empty and vain. 

1 but ask for the maid, as perchance I may turn, 

t V Y h a u lgh ° f re £ ret > t0 the da ys that are pass’d, 
in whose bosom unchanging, love’s taper may burn. 
With its soul-kindling flame, pure and bright to 
the last. 


THE KISS DEAR MAID. 

The kiss, dear maid, thy lip has left. 

Shall never part from mine ; 

Till happier hours restore the gift. 

Untainted, back to thine. 

The parting glance which fondly beams, 

An equal love may see, 

The tear that from my eye-lid streams. 

Can weep no change in me. 

I ask no pledge to make me blest. 

In gazing when alone ; 

Nor one memorial for a breast, 

Whose thoughts are all thine own; 

By day and night, in weal or woe, 

That heart no longer free, 

Must bear the love it cannot show. 

And silent ache for thee. 

Byron. 


FAREWELL TO THE PRIDE OF OUR VALE. 

Farewell to the pride of our vale, 

Whose presence enlivens our toils; 

No longer Lercinda we hail, 

Who so lately was rich in her‘ smiles. 

No more the sweet bird of the morn 
Spreads his pinion, her ear to delight; 

Nor Philomel’s note from his throne, 

Midst the silence and shadow of night. 

Farewell to the song of the fair. 

To the voice that gave life to the groves: 

That gives birth to the sigh of despair, 

For the loss of the pride of the loves. 

Tho* in sorrow I see her depart. 

And each hope of her hand I resign ; 

O may bliss be a guest of her heart, 

That will longer be a stranger to mine 

Wai cor. 
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ut>9. HOW HAPPY. 

How happy is the rural clown, 

Who far remov’d from noise of town, 
Contemns the glory of a crown; 

And, in his safe retreat, 

Is pleased with his low degree, 

Is rich in decent poverty, 

From strife, from care and bus’ness free, 
At once both good and great. 
Nodrwna disturb his morning-sleep, 

He fears no danger of the deep, 

Nor noisy law, nor courts e’er heap 
Vexation on his mind : 

No trumpets rouse him to the war, 

No hopes can bribe, nor threats can dare, 
From state intrigues he holds afar, 

And livetli unconfin’d. 

Like those in golden ages born, 

He labours gently to adorn 
His small paternal fields of corn 
And on their product feeds: 

Each season of the wheeling year 
Industrious he improves with care, 

And still some ripen d fruits appear, 

So well his toil succeeds. 

Now by a silver stream he lies, 

And angles with his baits and flies, 

And next the sylvan scene he tries, 

His spirits to regale : 

Now from the rock or height he views 
His fleecy flock, or teeming cows; 

Then tunes his reed, or tries his muse, 
That waits his honest call. 

Amidst his harmless easy joys* 

No care his peace of mind destroys; 

Nor does he pass his time in toys 
Beneath his just regard : 

He’s fond to feel the Zephyr’s breeze, 

To plant andsned his tender trees; 

And for attending well his bees, 

Enjoys the sweet reward 


The flow’ry meads, and silent coves, 

The scenes of faithful rural loves, » 

And warbling birds in blooming groves, 
Afford a wish’d delight: 

Bnt O how pleasant is this life! 

Bless’d with a chaste and virtuous wife, 
And children prattling void of strife, 
Around his fire at night. 

610. WOULDS’T THOU KNOW 
Wouldstthou know her sacred charms, 
Who this destin’d heart alarms, 

What kind of nymph the heavens decree 
The maid that’s made for love and me ? 

Who grieves to hear the sigh sincere, 

Who melts to see the tender tear, 

From each ungentle passion free; 

That’s the maid that’s made for me. 

Who joys whene’er she sees me glad, 

Who sorrows when she sees me sad, 

For peace and me can pomp resign ; 

That’s the heart that’s made for mine. 

Whose soul with gen’rous friendship glow' 
Who feels the blessings she bestows ; 
Gentle to all, but kind to me: 

That’s the maid that’s made for me. 

Whose genuine thoughts, devoid of art, 
Are all the natives of her heart; 

A gentle train, from falsehood free: 

That’s the maid that’s made for me. 

Avaunt, ye light coquettes, retire. 

Where flatt’ring fops around admire* 
Unmov’d, your tinsei charms I see, 

More genuine beauties are for me. 

Should love, capricious as he is, 

Raise up some rival to my bliss, 

And should she change—but can it be ? 
No other maid is made for me. 

\y. HAMILTON. 
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611. ON EVERY HILL. 


On every hill, in every grove, 

Along the margin of each stream, 

Dear conscious scenes of former love 

TuJvrX rn !. and Dam011 »s my theme/ 

T e hills, the groves, the streams remain, 
But Damon there 1 seek in vain. 

Now to the mossy cave I fly, 

Where to my swain I oft have sung. 

Well p easd the browsing goats to spy. 

As o er the airy steep they hung. 

The mossy cave, the goats remain. 

But Damon there I seek in vain. 

Now through the rambling vale I pass 
And sigh to see the well-known shade • 

I weep and kiss the bended grass, 

Where love and Damon fondly plav’d. 

The vale, the shade, the grass remain, 

But Damon there I seek in vain. 

From hill, from dale, each charm is fled 

° • k8 ’?" d J foun,ains ">ore, 

Each flower in pity droops its head. 

All nature does my loss deplore 
All, all reproach the faithless swain 
l et Damon there I seek in vain. 

«12. AWAKE, YE DROWSY SWAINS. 

i e : irows >' swains, awake, 

JBehold the beauteous morning break • 
Aurora s mantle gray appears, ’ 

And harmony salutes the ears. 

The lark has soar’d a wond’rous height, 

Thl K!»y b,ln g> 'wings her airy flight; 
Wrnl^ti s ?^t'hrooding o’er their nests, 
Instruct their young from tuneful breasts. 

A thousand beauties fill the plains ; 

Each twig affords melodious strains • 
Through erVy eastern tree and bush’ 
lhe virgin day appears to blush. 


library. 

Already Damon with his crook 
Attends his flock at yonder brook ; 

Of r m,ng C !’ loe ' s b y 1>W side, 

Of all the nymphs the shepherd's pride. 
Unhappy sluggards in their beds, 

W itb parched throats, and aching heads 
Have shut out day, and all its blifs, ’ 
10 revel m a strumpet’s kiss: 

While rural swains enjoy the morn, 

And laugh at ev’ry courtier’s scorn, 

Nor envy their voluptuous way • 

But, while they sleep, enjoy the day. 

BRADLEY 

613. AH! HOW SWEET. 

Ah . • I 10 * sweet it is to love! 

AH ! how gay is young desire! 

And what pleasing pains we prove, 

When first we feel a lover’ S P fire f 
Pains of love are sweeter far, 

I ban all other pleasures are. 

Sighs, which are from lovers blown, 

f II°, , gently beave tl,e hear ‘ i 

E en the tears they shed alone, 

Loverc’,' 1 ^ *!i ckli . Dg balm > ‘heir smart. . 
Lover S; whf . n they lose their breath, 

Bleed away an easy death. 

Love and time with rev’rcnce use 
treat them like a parting friend • 

N goIden gifts refnsef 
W hich in youth sincere they lend: 

For each year their price is more, 

And they less simple than before. 

L Wn ke Sf>ring tide *’ fu " and high, 

Swells in every youthful vein • S 

pother tide has less supply,’ • 

Till they qmte shrink in again: 

a J ow n ? a g e appear, 

Ik but raiu and runs not clear. 

drydenk 
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614. LEANDER ON THE BAY. 

Leander on the bay 

Of Hellespont, all naked stood ; 

Impatient of delay, 

He leap’d into the fatal flood : 

The raging seas whom none can please, 
’Gainst him their malice show ; 

The heav’ns low’rd, the rain down pour’d, 
And loud the winds did blow. 

Then casting round his eyes, 

Thus of his fate he did complain : 

Ye cruel rocks and skies! 

Ye stormy winds and angry main! 

What ’tis to miss the lover’s bliss ; 

Alas ! ye do not know; 

Make me your wreck, as I come back, 
But spare me—as I go. 

Lo !—yonder stands the tow’r 
Where my beloved Hero lies! 

And this the appointed hour, 

Which sets to watch her longing eyes. 

To his fond suit the gods were mute, 

The billows answer’d—-No ! 

Up to the skies the surges rise ; 

But sunk the youth as low. 

Meanwhile the wishing maid, 

Divided ’twixt her care and love, 

Now does his stay upbraid, 

Now dreads he should the passage prove. 

O fate, said she, nor Heav’n nor thee, 

Our vows shall e’er divide : 

I’d leap this wall, could I but fall 
By my Leander's side. 

At length the rising sun 
Did to her sight reveal too late, 

That Hero was undone, 

N ot by Leander’s fault, but fate. 

Sfeid she, I’ll show, though we are two, 
Our loves were ever one ; 

This proof I’ll give, I will not live. 

Nor shall he die—alone. 


Down from the wall she leapt 
Into the raging seas to him, 

Courting each wave she met, 

To teach her wearied arms to swim : 

The sea-gods wept, nor longer kept 
Her from her lover’s side; 

When join’d at last, she grasp’d him fast, 
Then sigh’d, embrac’d, and died. 

615. JACK DANCES AND SINGS. 

Jack dances and sings,and is always content 
In his vows to his lass he’ll ne’er fail her, 

His anchor's a-trip when his money’s all spent— 
And this is the life of a sailor. 

Alert in his duty he readily flies 

Where winds the tir’d vessels are flinging, 
Though sunk to the sea-gods, or toss’d to the skies, 
Still Jack is found working and singing: 
Long-side of an enemy, boldly, and brave, 

He’ll with broadside on broadside regale her; 
Yet he’ll sigh to the soul o’er that enemy’s grave, 
So noble’s the mind of a sailor. 

Let cannons roar loud, burst their sides let the 
bombs, 

Let the winds a dread hurricane rattle ; 

The rough and the pleasant he takes as it comes, 
And laughs at the storm and the battle: 

In a fostering power while Jack puts his trust, 
As fortune comes, smiling he’ll hail her, 
Resign’d still, and manly, since what must be must, 
And this is the mind of a sailor. 

Though careless and headlong, if danger should 
press, 

And rank’d ’mongst the free list of rovers, 

Yet he’ll melt into tears at a tale of distress, 

And prove the most constant of lovers : 

To rancour unknown, to no passion a slave, 

Nor unmanly, nor mean, nor a raiier, 

He’s gentle as mercy, as fortitude brave, 
i And this is a true English sailor. 


DIBDJN. 



ol6. TRANSPORTING CHARMER. 


Transporting charmer of niy heart, 

Dear cause of all my joy, 

Whose image fixed in my breast, 

Does all my thoughts employ ! 

Though length’ning plains between us stretch, 
Vast mountains twixt us rise, 

Spite of all distance, mighty love 
Presents thee to my eyes, 

Whene’er I take my silent walk 
Along the lonely glade, 

Kind fancy to my raptur’d thought 
Presents my charming maid. 

When from the mountains tow’ring height 
Wide-opening scenes I view, 

Hills, woods, and lawns, my eyes survey, 

My soul sees only you. 

617. I SAIL’D IN THE GOOD SHIP. 

I’sail’d in the good ship the Kitty, 

With a smart blowing gale and rough sea, 
Left my Polly, the lads call so pretty, 

Safe here at an anchor, Yo Yea. 

She blubber’d salt tears when we parted, 

And cried, ‘ Now be constant to me ; 

I told her not to be down-hearted ; 

So up went the anchor, Yo Yea. 

And from that time no worse nor no better, 
I’ve thought on just nothing but she; 

Nor could grog nor flip make me forget her, 
She’s my best bower anchor, Yo Yea. 

When the wind whistled larboard and starboard, 
And the storm came on weather and lee. 

The hope I with her should be harbour’d 
Was my cable and anchor, Yo Yea. 

And yet, my boys, would you believe me! 

I return’d with no rhino from sea ; 

Mistress Polly would never receive me, 

So again I heav’d anchor, Yo Yea. 

PIBDIN. 
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618. SWEET DAY, SO COOL. 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky; 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 

For thou, with all thy sweets, must die. 

Sweet rose so fragrant and so brave, 
Dazzling the rash beholder’s eye, 

Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou, with all thy sweets, must die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box, where sweets compacted lie. 

Not long ere all thy fragrant posies, 

With all their sweets, must fade and die 

Sweet love alone, sweet wedded love, 

To thee no period is assign’d ! 

Thy tender joys by time improve, 

In death itself the most refin’d. 


619. OH MANY A TIME. 

Oh many a time have I thought on thy beauty, 
When cannons loud roaring taught valour its duty; 
And many a time have I sigh’d to behold thee, 
When the sulphur of war in its cloudy mist roll’d me. 

A t the still hour ofmorn when the campwasreposing, 

I wander’d alone on the wide dewy plain, 

And when the gold curtainsof evening were closing, 

I watch’d the long shadows steal over the plain. 

When I gaz’d on the field of th e dead and the dying, , 
Oh! Agnes, my fancy still wander’d to thee, 
When around my brave comrades in anguish were 

lying, 

I long’d on the death bed of valour to be 

For sever'd from theemysweet girl the loud thunder, 
Which tore the soft fetters otYondness asunder; 
Had only one kindness in mercy to shew me, 

To bid me die bravely that thou love may’st know 

me. MRS. ROBINSON. 
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o20. >TWAS IN THAT SEASON. 

’Twas in that season of the year, 

When all things gay and sweet appear, 

That Colin, with the morning ray, 

Arose and sung his rural lay ; 

Of Nanny’s charms the shepherd sung. 

The hills and dales with Nanny rung, 

While Rosline castle heard the swain, 

And echo’d back the cheerful strain. 

Awake, sweet muse, the breathing spring, 
With rapture warms, awake and sing j 
Awake and join the vocal throng, 

And hail the morning with a song : 

To Nanny raise the cheerful lay, 

O bid her haste and come away; 

In sweetest smiles herself adorn, 

And add new graces to the morn. 

O hark, my love, on ev’ry spray, 

Each feather’d warbler tunes his lay ; 

*Tis beauty fires the ravish’d throng, 

And love inspires the melting song: 

Then let my ravish’d notes arise, 

For beauty darts from Nanny’s eyes, 

And love my rising bosom warms, 

And fills my soul with sweet alarms. 

Come, my love, thy Colin’s lay, 

With rapture calls, O come away ; 

Come while the muse this wreath shall twine, 
Around that modest brow of thine ; 

O hither haste, and with thee bring. 

That beauty blooming like the spring, 

Those graces that divinely shine, 

And ch§rip this ravish’d heart of mine. 

?1. AS ARIANA YOUNG AND FAIR. 

As Ariana young and fair, 

By ni ght the starry choir did tell. 

She found in Cassiopeia’s chair, 

9 ne beauteous light the rest excel: 

This happy star unseen before, 

Perhaps was kindled from her eyes, 

And made for mortals to adore, 

A new-born glory in the skies. * 
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Or if within the sphere it grew, 

Before she gaz’d the lamp was dim , 

But from her eyes the sparkles flew, 

That gave new lustre to the gem : 

Bright omen ! what dost thou portend, 

Thou threat’ning beauty of the sky ; 

What great, what happy monarch’s end ? 

For sure by thee ’tis sweet to die. 

Whether to thy foreboding fire. 

We owe the crescent in decay ; 

Or must the mighty Gaul expire, 

A victim to thy fatal ray ? 

Such a presage will late be shewn, 

Before the world in ashes lies; 

But if less ruin will atone, 

Let Strephon’s only fate suffice. 

CHARLES DRYDE.N4 

622. SHE LOVES. 

She loves, and she confesses too ; 

Then there’s at last no more to do; 

The happy work’s entirely done, 

Enter the town which thou hast won. 

The fruits of conquest now begin, 

Jo triumphe, enter in. 

What’s this, ye gods, what can it 
Remains there still an enemy ? 

Bold honour stands up in the gate, 

And would yet capitulate. 

Have I o’ercome all real foes, 

And shall this phantom me oppose ? 

Noisy nothing, stalking shade, 

By what witchcraft wert thou made ? 

Empty cause of solid harms ! 

But I shall find out counter charms, 

Thy airy devilship to remove, 

From this circle here of love. 

Sure I shall rid myself #f thee, 

By the night’s obscurity, 

And obscurer secresy. 

Unlike to every other spright, 

Thou attemps’t not men t’affright, 

Nor appearst, but in the light. 
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623. YES, LABOR, LOVE! AND TOIL. 

From Camoens, 

Yes, labor, love! and toil would please, 

Were toil and labor born for thee; 

And fortune’s nursling lap’d on ease, 

In wealth of heart be poor to me! 

Why should I pant for sordid gain ? 

Or why ambition’s voice believe ? 

Since, dearest, thou dost not disdain, 

The only gift I have to give. 

Time would with speed of lightning flee, 

And every hour a comfort bring ; 

And days and years employ’d for thee, 

Shake pleasure from their passing wing. 

LORD STRANGFORD. 

624. TELL ME, LOVELY SHEPHERD. 
Tell me, lovely shepherd, where 

At noon thou feed’st thy fleecy care j 
Direct me to the sweet retreat. 

That guards thee from the mid-day heat: 
Lest by thy flocks I lonely stray. 

Without a guide and lose my way, 

Where rest at noon thy bleating^care ? 
Gentle shepherd, tell me where.* 

Is it near the fountain’s brink, 

Where thy tender lambkins drink ? 

Or is it near the purling glade, 

Beneath the osiers’ dusky shade, 

As they nimbly skip and bound, 

On the green-bespangl’d ground ? 

Where they stray I cannot think $ 

Tell me, dear one, where they drink. 

Early ere the day did dawn, 

Have I tript it o’er the lawn : 

Thus, o’erwhelm’d with grief I rove 
To seek thy flock, and find my love, 

In ev ry vale, on hill, and plain; 

But, alas! I seek *n vain: 

Reward my toil, and ease my care, 

Tell me. charming shepherd, where. 


625. FASHION’S FOOLS 
The world still judges by the mien, 

For habit holds the yellow glass, 

And through that jaundic’d medium seen, 
Shall wisdom’s self tor folly pass. 

’Tis not because yon vapid smart 
Strays, carelessly, from reason’s rules, 
That he hates reason, has no heart; 

’Tis that he’s one of fashion’s fools 

The toper, o’er the bowl, his joke 
Who vents against his dearest friends, 
Next morn wou’dfain the bowl were broke, 
And he’d been dumb, to make amends: 
For honour well his heart can touch, 

He well knows golden friendship’s rules * 
His fault is that he drinks too much, 

And thus he’s one of fashion’s fools. 

The bouncer swears that brown is blue, 
And moulds at will dame Nature’s law, 
And talks of joys he never knew, 

And fancies charms he never saw : 

’Tis not that he would fain renounce 
Fair truth and all her sacred rules; 

But ’tis that it’s genteel to bounce. 

And thus he’s one of fashion’s fools. 

If merit pine away forgot, 

If rakes at sacred honour sneer, 

If wedlock prove no Gordian kno% 

And lovers dread to be severe : 

’Tis not that men so much delight 
To deviate from honour’s rules ; 

But that its vulgar to be right, 

And thus they all are fashion’s fools. 

Say what conclusion’s to be drawn ? 

Are we to fancy, or to feel, 

To live awake, or in a yawn, 

To be consistent or genteel: 

Soon the election may be made—• 

Let’s square our lives by reason's rules 
So fiu* be fashion’s modes obey’d, 

But let us not be fashion’s fools. 

dibdin. 
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26. IN THE MIDST OF OUR HAPPINESS. 

In the midst of our happiness, love, 

Why thus turn away with a sigh ? 

1s t the fear lest inconstant I prove 
That bids the tear gush in that eye ? 

Believe me that fear is all vain, 

For all the whole world should I wander, 

I never could so love again, 

I should ne’er find a maid that was fonder. 

In vain eyes may flash and lips smile, 

To me they shall prove no deluders ; 

My love they can never beguile 

To my heart they ean be but intruders. 

From suspicion let thine be at rest, 

For mine is so brimful of thee, 

That while its throbs rise in my breast, 

No room for another there’ll be. 

The tear drops that stand in those eyes, 

Serve to make their soft ray doubly bright; 

As tears wept by soft summer skies 
In the sun form a rainbow of light. 

Like that rainbow then let it portend, 

(While vanish’d each dark cloud of sorrow) 

That Jealousy’s storm’s at an end. 

And promise bright looks for to-morrow. 

T. MOORE. 

627. YOU ASK ME IN VAIN. 

You ask me in vain 
Of what ills I complain, 

Where harbours the torment I find ; 

In my head, in my heart, 

It invades ev’ry part, 

And subdues both my body and mind. 

Each effort I try, 

Ev’ry med’eine apply, 

Che pangs of my soul to appease, 

But doom’d to endure, 

What I mean for a cure, 

T urns poison and feeds the disease. 

B1CKEBSTAPF. 
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628. A FATHER’S VOICE. 

A father’s voice in threat’ning tone, 

The storm of rage revealing j 
His flashing eye and angry frown, 

Would rouze a kindred feeling. 

But where’s the child his sigh can hear,. 

When grief his heart is rending; 

And who unmov’d can see the tear, 

A parent’s cheek decending. 

Oh yes, a child may brave the heat, 

A father’s rage confessing; 

But ah how sweet his smile to meet. 

And oh! how dear his blessing. 

Then let me shun with shrinking fear, 

The thought of e’er conceding ; 

I could not bear affection’s tear. 

When parent lips were pleading. 

629. LATE WHEN LOVE. 

Late when love I seem’d to slight, 

Phyllis smil’d, as well she might; 

Now, said she, our throne may trembK' 
Men our province now invade, 

Men take up our royal trade, 

Men, ev’n men, do now dissemb' 

In the dust our empire’s laid. 

Tutor’d by the wise and grave, 

Loath I was to be a slave; 

Mistress sounded arbitrary; 

So I chose to hide my flame, 

Friendship, a discreeter name ; 

But she scorns one jot to vary, 

She will love, or nothing, claim. 

Be a lover, or pretend, 

Rather than the warmest friend ; 

Friendship of another kind is, 

Swedish coin of gross allay, 

A cart-load will scarce defray ; 

Love, one grain is worth the Indif», 

Only love is current uav. 

M 
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630. LINK’D IN PLEASURE’S. 

Link’d in pleasure’s sweet communion, 

Put around the sparkling wine, 

Glory’s laurel, charming union, 

With love’s myrtle shall entwine : 

Spread around the archer’s fame, 

Catch th’ enthusiastic spark, 

Give the toast its due, a brimmer, 

Let no ray of day-light glimmer, 

The King, And may each Briton aim 
To hit fair duty’s loyal mark. 

Onr sport’s a type of life’s condition, 

True archers are the supple bow, 

That takes truth’s even, round position. 

But bends to nothing mean and low : 

Then bend the bow, that merit claim 
Impell’d by Honour’s fervid spark, 

Again the toast, come, fill, a brimmer, 

Let no ray of day-tight glimmer, 

May knaves, that wou’d at Virtue aim, 
Disgrac’d hit shame’s reproachful mark. 

The bow-string is that due subjection 
Which our various passions reins, 

And guides the bent of our affection, 

Till Worth the prize of Virtue gains. 

Draw the string, the bowman’s fame 
Acquire, through Emulation’s spark ; 

Give the toast its due, a brimmer, 

Let no ray of day-light glimmer, 

May Mirth at Honour’s target aim, 

And hit fair pleasure’s golden mark. 

Our various fortunes are the arrow, 

Which let careful Prudence hold, 

In even mean, nor wide nor narrow, 

And hit the target in the gold : 

Let fly, deserve the bowman’s fame, 

Impell’d by Perseverance spark, 

Round with the toast, fill up a brimmer, 

Let no ray of day-light glimmer, 

May Industry at Honour aim, 

Aud hit fair fortune’s golden mark. 
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Then careful brace tlw. bow, and bend it, 
Prudent draw the string, and wise ; 

The arrow pois’d, like lightning send it, 

Hit Honour’s mark, and gain Life’s prize. 
Spread around the archer’s fame, 

Catch th’ enthusiastic spark, 

Give the toast its due, a brimmer, 

Let no ray of day-light glimmer, 

The Fair, and may each bowman aim 
To hit in Love, fair honour’s mark. 

DIBUIN. 

631. ADIEU YE STREAMS. 

Adieu ye streams that smoothly glide 
f Through mazy windings o’er the plain, 

1*11 in some lonely cave reside. 

And ever mourn my faithful swain. 

Flower of the forest was my love, 

Soft as the sighing summer’s gale, 

Gentle and constant as the dove, 

Blooming as roses in the vale. 

Alas! by Tweed my love did stray, 

For me he search’d the bank around; 

But ah ! the sad and fatal day, 

My love, the pride of swains, was drowu’d. 
Now droops the willow o’er the stream. 

Pale stalks his ghost on yonder grove, 

Dire fancy paints him in my dream, 

Awake, I mourn my hopeless love. 

632. TO BE GAZING. 

To be gazing on those charms, 

To be folded in those arms, 

To unite my lips to those, 

Whence eternal sweetness flows; 

To be lov’d by one so fair, 

Is to be bless’d beyond compare t 

On that bosom to recline, 

While that hand is lock’d in mine; 

In those eyes myself to view, 

Gazing still, and still on you; 

To be lov’d by one so fair, 

Is to be bless’d beyond compare! h, CARY. 
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633. WHEN FAINTLY GLEAMS. 

When faintly gleams the doubtful day, 

Ere yet the dew-drops on the thorn 

Borrow a lustre from the ray 
That tips with gold the dancing corn,— 

Health bids awake, and homage pay 
To him who gave another morn ; 

And well with strength his nerves to brace, 
Urges the sportsman to the cbace. 

Do we pursue the timid hare, 

As trembling o’er the lawn she bounds ? 

Still of her safety have we care, 

While seeming death her steps surrounds; 

We the defenceless creature spare, 

And instant stop the well-taught hounds : 

For cruelty should ne’er disgrace 
The well-earn’d pleasures of the chace. 

Do we pursue the subtle fox ; 

Still let him brakes and rivers try, 

Through marshes wade, or climb the rocks, 

The deep-mouth’d hounds shall following fly 

And while he every danger mocks, 

Unpitied shall the culprit die : 

To quell his cruel artful race, 

Is labor worthy of the chace. 

Return’d, with shaggy spoils well stor’d, 

To our convivial joys at night; 

We toast; and first our country’s lord, 

Anxious who most shall do him right: 

The fair next crowns the social board,— 
Britons should love as well as fight: 

For he who slights the tender race, 

Is held unworthy of the chace. 

DIBDIN. 

634. ONE DAY I HEARD MARY SAY. 
One day I heard Mary say, How shall I leave thee ? 
Stay., dearest Adonis, stay, why wilt thou grieve 
me? [leave me: 

Alas 1 aiyfond heart will break, if thou shouldst 
111 live and die for thy s#ke, yet never leave thee. 


Say, lovely Adonis, say, has Mary deceiv’d thee ? 

Did e’er her young heart betray new love, that’s 
griev’d thee; [believe me. 

My constant love ne’er shall stray, thou mayst 

I ll love thee, lad, night and day, and never leave 
thee. 

Adonis, my charming youth, what can relieve thee ? 

Can Mary thy anguish soothe? this breast shall 
receive thee. 

My passion can ne’er decay, never deceive thee ; 

Delight shall drive pain away, pleasure revive thee. 

But leave thee, leave thee, lad, how shall I leave 
thee ? [thee. 

O! that thought makes me sad, I’ll ne’er leave 

Where would my Adonis fly ? why does he grieve 
me ? [thee. 

Alas ! my poor heart will break, if I should leave 


635. TO MAKE THE WIFE KIND. 

To make the wife kind, and to keep the house still. 
You must be of her mind, let her say what she will, 
In all that she does, yon must give her her way ; 
But tell her she’s wrong, and you lead her astray. 
Then, husbands, take care, of suspicions beware; 
Your wives may be true, if you fancy they are; 
With confidence trust them, and be not such elves, 
To make, by your jealousy, horns for yourselves. 

Abroad, all the day, ifghe chooses to roam, 

Seem, pleas’d with her absence, she’ll sigh to come 
home ; 

The man she likes best, and wants most to be at, 
Be sure to commend, and she’ll hate him for that. 
Then husbands, &c. 

What virtues she has, you may safely oppose ; 
Whate’er are her follies, commend her for those ; 
Approve all the schemes, that she lays for a man, 
Name but a vice and she’ll err if she can. 

Then husbands, &c 

M 2 
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... 636, OH MARY TO THEE. 

° Th!? ry ia the , e my thou ghts stray, 

Tt.^1 knit 3 ".? obdurate ‘hat bosom, 

IIio I know all my vows thrown away, 

S',Jh e u q " IS,te bllss thus t0 lose ’em/ 
ai.ch a charm irresistible lies 

In those lips, with a smile when they sever 

Sly J ai,gbi,, S gIance of those eyes ’ 
Ihetr adorer they hind me for ever. 


Thus the moth round a tremulous light, 
A ', ' h a queering wing still will turn. 
And merely because it is bright, 

Altho* once he has felt it can burn : 

&o by tliat bright eye’s glowing beam 
1 court, as it were my undoing 9 
And although but to torture they gleam 
I knowingly rush on to ruin b ’ 


Yet still there is something so sweet 
Inthefirewhiehlfeelfohevatn; 
lliat my heart tho* unanswer’d it beat 

If wlu'lpni' 88 would . exr haoge the lov’td pain. 
It, winie no compassion you show 1 

Tins bosom still loves, tho’ you spurn it 
0h Wn th [ 1 ! k t , vvltl ; what fervour ’twoukl glow, 
VVould that bosom wish love but return it. 

T. MOORE. 


637. TELL MY STREPHON. 
Tell my Strephon that I die; 

Let echoes to each other tell 
Till the mournful accents fly 9 
To Strephon’s ear, and all is well. 


But gently breathe the fatal truth 
And soften every harsher sound! 

For Strephon’s such a tender youth, 

The sottest words too deep will wound. 


library. 

638. DESPAIR. 

°1 niy bursting heart 
1 ill now my tongue hath ne’er betray’d 
Despair at length reveals the smart. y 

JNo time can cure, no hope can aid. 


Now fountains, echoes, all the dumb 
r ™r should I cost my swain a tear, 

I should repent it in my tomb, 

And grieve I bought my rest so dear 


Sorrow verging to the grave, 

No more shaU pain thy gentle breast. 
Think health gives freedom to the slave 
Nor mourn for me when I’m at rest/ 


e, cr you chance to stray 
Where silent sleeps the peaceful dead 
Dive to your kind compassion wav, 
ft or check the tears by pity shed. 


Whene’er the precious dew-drop falls 
I neer can know, I ne’er can see. 

And it sad thought my fate recals, 

A sigh may rise unheard by me. 

MRS. HUNTER, 


659. DOWN BY THE RIVER. 

D Z\ b rt rive . r the , re grows a S reeD willow, 

Sung oh for my true love, my true love oh * 

1 AnZlTf t lC " lght ’ there the 1bai,k for mypiliow 
And ail for my true love, my trne love oh! 

When chill blows the wind and tempests arc beat 

FoVtrne lnv th ?- Cl ° nds “I®** them retreating 

Sh v Tf m . J ° yS ’, welladayareas ^ting, 8 

Smg eh for my true love, my true love ob I 

Maids come in pity when I am departed, 

-Sing all for my true love, my true love oh' 

^And a C U fo?m i bank | I m f ° Und broken hearted, 
And all for my #iie love, my true love oh! 

___ 


aos k e e t^ e t a hf a J e a " Wf ,“ ile the winds blowing, 
flowing ; Stream w,lere n) y tears once we 

I ’Tis^all for’mv H ee P the green willowgrowiti| 
j ns all lor my true love, my true love oh ! 

GOLMAN. 
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640. COME HERE, YE RICH. 

Come here, ye rich ; come here, ye great; 

Come here, ye grave ; come here, ye gay ; 
Behold our blest, though humble fate, 

Who, while the sun shines, make our hay. 

The gay plum'd lady, with her state. 

Would she in courts a moment stay, 

Could she but guess our happy fate. 

Who, while the sun shines, make our hay ? 

Nature we love, and art we hate; 

And, blithe and cheerful as the day, 

We sing, and bless our humble fate, 

And, while the sun shines make our hay. 

Hodge goes a courting to his mate, 

Who ne’er coquets, nor says him nay, 

But shares content, and humble fate, 

And, while the sun shines they make hay. 

The captain ships on-board the freight, 

And cuts through waves his dang’rous way ; 
But we enjoy a gentler fate, > N 

And, while the sun shines, make our hay. 

See Hodge, and Dick, and Nell, and Kate, 

In the green meadow frisk and play; 

And own that happy is our fate, 

Who, while the sun shines, make our hay. 

Come then and quit each glitt’ring bait, 
Simplicity shall point the way, 

To us, who bless our humble fate, 

And, while the sun shines, make our hay. 

D1BDIN. 

641. YE GENTLE GALES. 

Ye gentle gales, that fan tlfe air, 

And wanton in the shady grove, 

Go whisper to my absent fair, 

My secret pain, and endless love: 

And, in the sultry heat of day, 

When she does seek some cool retreat. 
Throw spicy odours in her way, 

Andjscatter roses at her feet; 
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That when she sees their colours fade, 

And all their pride neglected lie, 

Let that instruct the charming maid, 

That sweets not timely gather’d die. 

And when she lays her down to rest, 

Let some propitious vision show, 

And tell who loves Camilla best, 

And what for her I’d undergo. 

642; THE POOR FLOWER GIRL. 

The violet and primrose to pluck as they grew 
Down hedge-rows I’ve rov’d ’mong meadows 
so green, 

•Now torn by the bramble, now dripping with dew. 
For I’m poor and forlorn, and I’m not yet fif¬ 
teen j 

For daisies and cowslips, I seek with a sigh, 
Their cups all of gold and their borders of green 
I seek them in hopes some good Christian will buy 
For Pm poor and forlorn, and I’m not yet fif 
teen. 

My nosegays not sold and no friend by my side. 
Ah ! Gentles be you my protectors and guide, 
For I’m poor and forlorn, and I’m not yet fif 
teen. 

HOLCROFT. 

643. PLEASING PAIN. 

Far from this throbbing bosom haste, 

Ye doubts,ye fears, that lay it waste; 
Dear anxious days of pleasing pain, 

Fly never to return again. 

But ah ! return ye smiling hours, 

By careless fancy crown’d with flow’rs. 
Fairy joys and wishes gay, 

And dance in sportive rounds away. 

So shall the moments gaily glide, 

O’er various life’s tumultuous tide, 

Nor sad regrets disturb their course, 

To calm oblivion’s peaceful source. 

MRS. HUNTER. 
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641. A HINDUSTANI GIRL’S SONG. 

*lis thy will and I must leave thee, 

O then best belov’d farewell! 

I forbear lest I should grieve thee, 

Half my heart-felt pangs to tell; 

Soon a British Fair will charm thee, 

Though alas! her smiles must woo, 

But tho’ she to rapture warm thee, 

Don’t forget thy poor Hindoo. 

Well I know this happy beauty, 

Soon thy envied bride will shine, 

But will she by anxious duty 
Prove a passion warm as mine? 

If to rule be her ambition, 

And her own desires pursue, 

Thou’lt recall thy fond submission, 

And regret thy poor Hindoo. 

Born perhaps to rank and splendour, 

Will she deign to wait on thee; 

And those soft attentions render, 

Thou so oft hast prais’d in me? 

Yet why doubt her care to please thee. 

Thou must every heart subdue, 

I am sure each nymph that sees thee, 

Loves thee like thy poor Hindoo. 

No ! ah, no !—tho’ from thee parted, 

Other nymphs would peace obtain, 

But thy Lola, broken hearted, 

Ne’er, oh ! ne’er will smile again. 

Oh ! how fast from thee they bear me, 

Faster still shall death pursue, 

But ’tis well, death will endear me, 

And thou It mourn thy poor Hindoo. 

MRS. OPJE. 

645. THE PLEASURE OF THE CAMP. 

Except the folks that’s left at home, 

All London now is gadding; 

My soul! to Bagshot how they roam, 

Through dust ar.d sunshine padding! 
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Hark ? hmr the trumpets, fifes, and drums 
Platoons and cannons, mines and bombs 
Incessant morning, noon., and night, * 
Men-milliners and tailors fright : 

Who scamper, run, and ride, and tramp, 
lo enjoy the pleasure of the camp. 

How sweet the cooling swamps to fill, 

Ot war to taste a sample ; 

You’re roll’d like footballs down a hill 
While horses on you trample. 

Sure who the dev’l wou’d stay at home, 

I hat to the charming camp can roam? 
Are either comfort, sleep, or ease 
Comparable to joys like these ? * 

Horses may roll you in a swamp, 

Yet great’s the pleasure of the camp. 


Tiion when your hunger’s at its pitch. 

Which there’s no hopes of quelling • 
When, like old Tantalus, you itch, 

To taste what you’re a smelling : 

Musha, my soul, are peace and ease 
Comparable to joys like these? 

Though hot as fire, and choak’d with dust: 
1 hough tir’d to death, and parch'd with 
thirst; 

Like asses, though you thistles champ ; 

Still great’s the pleasure of the camp. 


Then in your shops ’bout ranks and lines 
Your neighbours how you jeer ’em 
And tell what counterscarps and mines 
You’d seen, had you got near ein. 

Talk not of London’s busy joys, 

1 he camp’s the only place for noise ; 

Be buggies overthrown, and gigs, 

Be shopmen squeez’d to death, and pigs ; 
Though wedg’d in whiskies you’ve the 
cramp; 

Still great’s the pleasure of the camp. 

DIR DIN. 
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646. THE CONVENT BELL. 


When waken’d by the convent be4I 
At midnight’s dark and dreary hour; 
I rose my mournful beads to tell, 

And think of life and love no more. 

In vain I wept, I blush to own, 

I dropt the tear for him alone. 

At sober eve, or twilight grey, 

The swelling organ’s awful sound ; 
Would warn the vestals when to pray, 
While holy tears bedew’d the ground. 
In vain I wept, I blush to own, 

I dropt the tear for him alone. 

S. BIRCH. 


647. TRIAL BY JURY. 

And now being come to your bar to be tried, 

'Tis the wish of my heart, my ambition, my pride, 
By your sentence, as jury and judge, to decide ; 

To vou then my case is submitted. 

The indictment runs thus—If it plainly appears, 
That said Dibdin, of critics despising all tears, 
Hath corrupted your hearts, while he tickled your 
He stands guilty—if not, he’s acquitted, [ears, 

But to clear me, I trust, of all dulness prepense, 
I’ll examine each witness by way of defence: 

In his bulls shall my Irishman blunder good sense, 
Nor be even by Ploughman omitted ; 

Tom Tackle humanity’s duty shall teach, [reach,; 
My Soldier your hearts through compassion shall 
My Parson shall pray, and my Gipsey beseech, 
That I may be fairly acquitted. 

The evidence clos'd, listen now to yonr charge: 

If having discuss’d all these matters at large, 

You incline on the merits the rule to discharge, 

If the plea of appellant’s admitted ; 

If, in short, on your candour still charm’d to rely, 
I have shown myself anxious new whim to supply, 
Or at men and at manners as fair game to fly, 
You are just—and I must be acquitted. 

DIBDIN. 
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648. WHEN THE HOLLOW DRUM 

When the hollow drum has beat to bed, 
When the little fifer hangs his head, 

Still and mute the moorish flute, 

And nodding guards watch wearily. 

Then will we from prison free, 

March out by moonlight cheerily. 

When the Moorish cymbals clash by day, 
When the brazen trumpets shrilly bray ; 
The slave in vain, may then complain, 

Of tyranny and knavery. 

Would he know his time to go, 

And slily slip from slavery? 

*Tis when the hollow drum, &c. 

COLMAN. 


649. DONNA DELLA. 

When cupid first his trade began, 

From fair to fair he blindly ran, 

Donna donna donna della. 

No bribe could lure him from the breast, 
No charm his aQtive arm arrest. 

When once the fatal bowstring prest, 
Donna donna donna della. 

But soon by prudent grey-beards caught, 
The little wanton god was taught, 

Donna donna donna della; 

He aim’d not blindly, as of old, 

His arrows blunted were with gold, 

Like other traffic bought and sold, 
Donna donna donna della. 

And now with infrest hand in hand. 

He holds the world at his command, 
Donna donna donm della ; 

And sure it is in spite ot art. 

He chance to touch an honest heart. 
That age forgot to tip the dart, 

Donna donna donna deLla. 









6.50. THE SHIPWRECK’D TAR. 

Escap’d with life in tatters, 

Behold me safe ashore, 

Such trifles little matters, 

I'll soon get togs galore : 

*or I oil swore when we parted 

a ,ier faith should jaJ: 

And Poll s too tender-hearted 
To slight a shipwreck’d tar. 

To Poll his course straight steering. 
He hastens on apace ; 

Poor Jack can’t get a hearing, 

She never saw his face l 
From M eg) Ooll, Sue, and Kitty, 
Relief is just as fitr ; 

Not one has the least pity 
For a poor shipwreck’d tar. 

This, whom he thought love’s needle, 
.Now his sad mis’ry mocks : 

I hat wants to call the beadle 
lo set him in the stocks: 

Cried Jack, this is hard dealing, 

Ihe elements at war, 

Than this had kinder feeling. 

They spar’d a shipwreck’^ tar. 

But all their taunts and fetches 
A judgment are on me ; 

• tor these harden’d wretches, 

Dear Nancy, slighted thee : 

But see poor Tray assails me, 

His mistress is not far; 

He wags his tail and hails me, 

I hough a poor shipwreck’d tar. 

Twas taithful love that brought him, 

, Hh lesson for mankind! 

Tg one > cried sh e, I taught him, 
for on my constant mind 
Thy image dear was graven ; 

And now, remov’d each bar, 

IVTy arm shall be the haven 
For my poor shipwreck’d tar. 
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Heaven and my love reward thee* 

I’m shipwreck’d, but I'm rich: 

All shall with pride regard thee • 

Thy love shall so bewitch ’ 

With wonder each fond fancy 
That children, near and far, 
fchall lisp the name of Nancy 
1 hat sav’d her shipwreck’d tar. 

dibdin. 

651. SWEET NANNY OF THE HILJ 
Assist me all ye tuneful bards, 

O ! lend me all your skill, 

In choicest Jays, that I may praise 
Sweet Nanny of the hill, fthel.ill 

ear Nanny, sweet Nanny, dear Nanny ot 

^ y .M e S ,itterin S beam of morn, 
lhat gilds the crystal rill' 

But tar more bright than morning light. 

Shines Nanny of the hill. b 

Dear Nanny, shines Nanny, & c . 

The gayest flowers, so fair of late, 

Ihe evening damps will kill; 

But every day, more fresh and gay. 

Blooms Nanny of the hill. J 

Dear Nanny, blooms Nanny, &c. 
Old time arrests his rapid flight 
And keeps his motion still, * 

Resolv’d to spare a face so fair, 

As Nanny’s of the hill. 

Dear Nanny, fair Nanny, &c. 

To form my charmer, nature has 
Unrted all her skill • 

W j!’ b e a «‘y» truth, and rosy youth, 

Deck Nanny of the hill. 

Dear Nanny, deck Nanny, &c 

And now, around the festive board, 

Yonr Jovial bumpers fill 
ivacb take his glass to mv dear lass, 

Sweet Nanny of the hill. 

Dear Nanny, sweet Nanny, See. 
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652. THE PEDLAR GIRL. 

Come hither gay lads and kind lasses 
A pedlar in petticoats I 
For beaus I have fine pocket glasses, 

Their beautiful phizzes to spy 
For belles I have trinkets and lockets, 

And you who no sweethearts have gof, 

Only just put your hands in your pockets 
I'll sell you a true lover's knot. [see, 

My goods are all choice, I have bargains you’ll 
Come buy of Annetta the poor pedlar girl. 

I’ve combs, girls, to gather your tresses, 

I’ve necklaces, ear-rings and pins; 

Fine girdles to fasten your dresses, 

And washballs to whiten your skins. 

Fve wreathes artificial, and posies, 

Such emblems of nature don’t scorn ; 

For though fragrance enrich not my roses, 

Not one of them harbours a thorn, 

My goods are all choice, &c. 

$53. NOT, CELIA, THAT I JUSTER AM. 
Not, Celia, that I juster am, 

Or truer than the rest; 

For I would change each hour like them, 

Were it my interest. 

But Pin so fix’d alone to three 
By every thought I have, 

That should you now my heart set free 
’Twould be again your slave. 

All that in woman is ador’d 
In thy dear self I find ; ■*’. 

For the whole sex can but afford 
The handsome, and the kind. 

Not to my virtue, but thy power 
This constancy is due, 

When change itself can give no more 
’Tis easy to be true. 
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654. THE CARPET WEAVER. 

Don’t yon remember a carpet-w eaver, 

Whose daughter lov’d a youth so true? 

He promis’d one day he never would leave her, 
Ah down in the vale where violets grew., 

He flatter’d and vow’d whtnshe sat beside him, 
Soft tales telling of loves long ago ; 

He vow’d to her, but can you tell, if she her 
love denied him, 

Down in the vale where violets grew. 

Never, he told her, he would be a rover, 

She fondly thought he told her true ; 

But how shall the maid his truth discover, 

Ah will he plight his vows anew? 

If never, never her voice deceived him, 

Now while telling of loves long ago ; 

Can he forget the girl who believed him, 

Down in the vale where violets grew? 

655. COME BUY OF POOR MARY. 

Come buy of poor Mary, primroses I. sell, 

Thro’ London’s fam’d city l*m known mighty well; 
Tho’ my heart is quite sunk, yet I constantly cry, 
Come buy, who’ll buy primroses, coins who'll buy, 
Who’ll buy, who’ll buy. [primroses, 

My companions despise me, and say I am proud, 
Because I avoid them and keep from the crowd. 
For wicked temptations I ever will fly, 

I live by primroses, come who’ll buy primroses, 
Who’ll buy, who’ll buy. 

If pity to virtue were ever allied, 

The tear of compassion cannot be denied; 

Then list to poor Mary who plaintive doth cry, 
Come buy, who’ll buy primroses, come who’ll buy 
primroses, 

Who’ll buy, who’ll buy. 

M * 


SEDLEY. 
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WHAT! PUT OFF WITH ONE DENIAL 

What! put off with one denial, 

And not make a second trial? 

You might see my eyes consenting 
All about me was relenting ; 

Women oblig’d to dwell in forms 
Forgive the youth that boldly storms. 

Lovers when you sigh and languish, 

Wlren you tell us of your anguish, 

To the nymph you’ll be more pleasing 
When those sorrows you are easing • ° 

We love to try how far men dare, & ’ 

And never wish the foe should spare. 

657. THE HEAVY HOURS. 

The heavy hours are almost past 
That part my love and me; 

My longing eyes may hope at last 
Their only wish to see. 

'lit how, my Delia, will you meet 
, T Jie man you’ve lost so long ? 

*/ill love in all your pulses beat, 

And tremble on your tongue? 

R ill you in every look declare, 

Your heart is still the same ; 

And heal each idle anxious care 
Our fears in absence frame ? 

Thus Delia, thus I paint the scent, 

When shortly we shall meet. 

And try what yet remains between 
Of loit’ring time to cheat. 

But if the dream that sooths my mind 
Shall false and groundless prove, 

It I am doom’d at length to find 
You have forgot to lo\e j 

Ail I of Venus ask is this, 

No more to let us join ; 

But grant me here the flatt’ring b!.^, 

To die and think you mine. 


LYTTELTON* 
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058. COME, THEN, PINING I OVER. 

Come then, pining, peevish lover, 

Tell me what to do and say ; 

From your doleful dumps recover, 

Smile and it shall have its way. 

With their humours then to teaze us, 

Men are sure the strangest elves; 

Silly creatures, would you please us, 

You should still seem pleas’d yourselves. 

BICKEHST \Ff\ 

659. PAUVRE MADELON. 

Could you to battle march away, 

And leave me here complaining ; 

I’m sure ’twotild break my heart to stay, 

W lien you were gone campaigning. 

Ah non non non, pauvre Madelon 
Would never quit her rover ; 

Ah non non non, pauvre Madelon 

Would go with you all the world over. 

Cheer cheer, you shall not grieve, 

A soldier true you’ll find me; 

I could not have the heart to leave. 

My little girl behind me. 

Ah non non non, pauvre Madelon 
Shall never quit her rover, 

/ Ah ll0n non non, pauvre Madelon, 

Shall go with me all the world over. 

And can you to the battle go, 
lo women’s fears a stranger; 

No fears my breast will ever know, 

But when my love’s in danger. 

Ah non non non, pauvre Madelon 
Will never leave her rover, 

Ah non non non, pauvre Madelon 
Will go with you all the world over. 

Then let the world jog as it will 
Let hollow friends forsake us; 

\y e both shall be as happy still, 

As love and war can make us. 

Ah non non non, &c. 

CULM AN. 
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660. IN PEACE. 

In peace, when sprightly drum and fife 
Quick marches sweetly play, 

Then charming is the soldier’s life, 

To lonnge it Jill the day : 

How different the trade is 
From war’s destructive call! 

He ogles all the ladies, 

And dances at a ball. 

The sash so sweet a zone is. 

So powerful are its charms,’ 

That Mars, become Adonis, 

Reclines in Venus’ arms. 

No more upon the dangerous plain 
Death grimly stalks abroad, 

No more 

The gasping and unpitied slain, 

Welt’ring in gore, 

For unavailing help implore : 

Their spirits issue with a groan, 

Their eyes, are clos’d in endless night; 

Beholders are with horror aw’d, 

And dread a fate, sad fate of woe, 

That soon may be their own. 

No time for pity now!—the fight 
Grows hot, 

The trumpet sounds a charge, 

Soldiers and steeds with ardour glow; 

Stern carnage takes the field, 

And traverses his bound’ries long and large : 
The word is Die or Yield, 

And mercy is forgot 

Such is the dreadful ardour of the war ; 

Yet different far - 

When all these horrors cease, 

And soldiers taste the joys of smiling peace. 

Sweet peace, when sprightly, &c. 

The well pack’d column, like a rock, 

While they the war sustain, 

Greatly receive an army’s shock, 

The glorious terror of the plain: 
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Advancing near. 

The foe is struck aghast, 

The panic spreads, 

Pale fear 
Gains on ’em fast; 

To order’s post confusion now succeeds, 

And now the front becomes the rear; 

All resolution’s gone, 

While wan despair, 

Turn’d gen’ral, to destruction leads ’em on: 
They fly, 

4 Follow!’ the victors cry, 

War’s dreadful tempest comes, 

Trumpets and drums, 

Shouts, groans, and thund’ring cannons rend 
the sky! 

The banners flutt’ring late in air, 

Now from the bearers* grasp are torn, 

And on the spear 
Of vict'ry borne: 

The stroke’s decisive!—glutted war, 
Descending from his sanguine car, 

Tir’d soldiers from their post release, 

To taste the joys of smiling peace. 

Sweet peace, when sprightly, &c. 

DIUDIN. 


661. UPBRAID ME NOT. 

Upbraid me not, capricious fair, 

With drinking to excess; 

I should not want to drown despair, 
Were your indiff’rence less. 

Leave me, my dear, and you shall find. 
When this excuse is gone, 

That all my bliss, when Chloe’s kind, 

Is fix’d on her alone. 

The god of wine the victory 
To beauty yields with joy; 

For Bacchus only drinks like me, 
When Ariadne’s coy. 
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662. THE HIGH-METTLED RACER. 

See the course throng’d with gazers • the sports 
are begun, 

The confusion but hear!—‘I’ll bet you, sir 
* Done, done 

len thousand strange murmurs resound far and 
near; 

Lords, hawkers, and jockeys, assail the tir’d ear : 

While with neck like a rainbow, erecting his crest. 

Pamper’d, prancing, and pleas’d, his head touching 
his breast, 

Scarcely snuffing the air, he’s so proud and elate, 

3 he high-mettled racer first starts for the plate. 

Now Reynard’s turn’d out, and oYrhedge and 
ditch rush, 

Hounds, horses, and huntsmen, all hard at his 
brush; 

They run him at length, and they have him at hay, 

And by scent and by view cheat a long tedious 
way: 

While alike born for sports of the field and the 
course, 

Always sure to come thorough, a staunch and fleet 
horse: 

When fairly Tun down, the fox yields up his 
breath, 

The high-mettled racer is in at the death. 

Grown aged, us’d up, and turn’d out of the stud, 

Lame, spaviu’d, and wingall’d, but yet with some 
blood ; 

While knowing postillions his pedigree trace, 

Tell his dam won this sweepstakes, his sire gain’d 
that race; 

And what matches he won to the hostlers count 
o’er, 

As they loiter their time at some hedge ale-house 
door: 

While the harness sore galls, and the spurs his sides 
goad, 

The high-met Wed racer’s a hack on the road. 
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'i ill at last, having labour’d, drndjfd early am] late 
Bow'd down by degrees, he bends on to his fair ' 
Blind, old, lean, and feeble, he tn^s round a mill 
Or draws sand, till the sand of his hour-class’ 
stands still: 

And now, cold and lifeless, expos’d to the view 
In the very same cart which he yesterday drew* 
While a pitying crowd his sail relieks surrounds ? 
The high-mettled racer is sold to the hounds. 

dibdin. 

663. AMPHITRYON AND HIS BRIDE. 
Amphitryon and his bride, a godlike pair, 

He brave as Mars, and she as Venus fair, 

On thrones of gold in purple triumph plac’d. 

With matchless splendour crown’d the nuptkil 
feast. 

The vaulted roof wilh loud applauses rung, 
hile thus the love-instructed hero sung. 

Was Jove himself descending 
In all his wrath divine. 

Enrag’d at my pretending 
To call such beauty mine; 

His shafts of bolted thunder 
With boldness I’d deride : 

Not Heav’n itself can sunder 
The bands which love has ty’d. 

The t’hund’rer heard, and look’d indignant down, 
Till beauty’s glance disarm’d his gather’d frown 
r I he magic impulse of Alcmena’s eyes 
Compelled the god to quit his native skies; 

He feign’d the husband’s form, possess’d h 
charms, 

And punish’d his presumption in her arms 
He’s the most unwise of lovers, 

When his pressive vows prevail. 

If his wanton tongue discovers 
Graces wdiich he should conceal. 

He deserves the highest pleasure, 

Who revaals it not when won. 

Beauty’s like the miser’s treasure. 

He that boasts is sure undone. 


# 
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664. LITTLE SALLY. 

Come buy, who’ll buy, come buy, 

Poor Sally’s wooden ware, 

Who all for money barters, 

My pins, my toys, my shoe-knots rare, 
My bodkins, lace, and garters. 

Full cheap my various goods I sell, 
Thro’ village, street, and alley; 

In London, where Pm known full well, 
They call me little Sally. 

Now thus from town to town I stray, 
Light hearted, free from sorrow, 

And when I eat my meal to day, 

I care not. for to-morrow : 

So ne’er again I’ll London see, 

But raugeeaeh hill and valley, 

Come spend a trifle, Sir, with me, 

And think on little Sally. 

ARNOLD. 


665. THE NIGHT WAS DARK. 

The night vras dark, the angry waves, 
Prepar’d for many watTy graves, 

When faithful Donald said I go, 

Mary to meet my Country’s foe, 

My love and courage are true blue. 

Mary adieu. 

1 clasp’d his hand, 1 sobb’d and cried, 

His manly bosom heav’d, he sigh’d, 

I go my love, said he, I go* 

Mary to meet my country’s foe, 

My love and courage are true blue. 

Mary adieu. 

He went, and now the war’s began, 
Which, ruthless, spares nor maid nor man, 
Why faithful Donald did you roam, 
Perhaps, ah me, to meet your doom, 

My love for thee shall prove true blue. 

Donald adieu. 


ZOi 

666. WHY WILL FLORELLA. 

Why will Florella while I gaze, 

My ravish’d eyes reprove, 

And chide them from the only face, 

They can behold with love ? 

To shun your scorn, and ease my care, 

I seek a nymph more kind, 

And while I rove from fair to fair, 

Still gentle usage find. 

But oh! how faint is every joy, 

Where nature has no part; 

New beauties may my eyes employ, 

But you engage my heart. 

So restless exiles doom’d to roam, 

Meet pity every where ; 

Yet languish for their native home, 

Tho* death attends them there. 

667. WILLIAM TELL. 

When William Tell was doom’d to die, 

Or hit the mark upon his infant’s head, 

The signal toll’d, the hour was nigh, 

And soldiers march’d with grief and dread, 
And now' each valiant Swiss his grief partake 
For they sigh, 

And wildly cry, 

Poor William Tell, poor William Tell, 

Once Hero of the Lakes. 

At length the muffled drum, 

And strait the pointed arrow flies* 

The trembling boy expects his doom, 

And all shriek out, he dies, he dies. 

When hark the lofty trumpet sounds, 

The mark is hit! my child is free ! 

Into his father’s arms he bounds, 

Inspir’d by love and liberty. 

Live William Tell, live >William Tell, 

For mountains ring, 

Whilst they sing, 

Long live William Tell, long live William Tell 
Th« Hero of the lakes. 
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660. THEY TELL ME PM MAD. 


l l,ey bedZg, I m mad “ tl,at to cells and straw 

1,1 "hie ™ Ckd * ,ra ‘ n condition ’twere fittest to 

Tims slaud'rons reports at each minute ate 
spreading: 

111 th than°l! d ^ thousands / ar madder 

1 d T\ fj !f nd 1 betra y ,(1 » and a mistress I slighted 
1 ha t d oofs°^ aUd 1 Uiade my de P end ants my 
In the misTy of others I daily delighted • 
And fo h oIsl they CaU madlless —Poor ignorant 

W Decree S r| , i ke f theSe ? re but Common disasters, 


tw^V.V • c UUL c °mmon disasters. 
Decreed to try patience, by wise Nature’s law- 
Come join then the throng, 4 a mad world, my 


masters, - - 

On down some are frantic, and some upon straw. 


F or the loaves and the fishes eternally craving, 

N0W fitc SSIDS tliClr St3rS ’ " 0W arrai S nin S their 

Now fawning^now threat’ning, now sighing, now 

What but madmen inhabit that bedlam the 
state r 

At two to high ’Change but transport a mere 
stranger, ‘ r 

Where to cunning superior the subtle Jew yields 

Where ^always, though safe, the poor nation's in 

He would instantly ask if it was not Moorfields 

1 On ZmT th S3y t ', 1Cn th3t these are tl,e castoirs,' 

On which the earth roils by immutable law ? 

Come on, join the throng, 'tis a mad world, my 
masters, ’ J 

On down some are frantic, and some upon straw. 
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Sec that miser, who, deaf to the sweet calls of 

nature. 

And flint to the core, will unkindly refuse 
Though the trifle were life to a poor fellows 
creature, 

To broach that vile hoard he wants spirit to use • 
Not griev’d for his soul, but his cash, see him 
dying j 

And then see his heir at hilarity’s board. 

The curmudgeon lies safe, while his guineas are 
flying, 

For spendthrifts to lavish, and misers to hoard. 
Why vices like these, &c. 

DIBDIN. 


669., SAVE WOMEN AND WINE. 


s ave women and wine, there’s nothing in life 
1 licit can bribe honest souls to endure it: 
When ^eartis perplex’d, and surrounded with 

Dear women and wine only cure it. 

Dear women, &c. 


C ° me wine? 6 ”’ my b ° yS ’ weIlhave ^men and 
And wisely to purpose employ them : 
He w sa /oo ‘“at refuses such blessings divine 
Whilst vigour and health can enjoy thJm 
As women and wine, dear women and wine, 
Whilst vigour, &c. 


°" rW Jack, 8,1 ^ °‘ d ’ and sound, my dea. 

To heighten our amorous fires : 

0U1 gI smack™ P and S ° Und? and sIla11 kiss with * 
And shall gratify all our desires. 

smack, We ’ 1 ‘ Cfack ’ and t,te *»*• we ' 
And gratify, &c. 
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o,0. THE ORPHAN S PRAYER. 

The frozen streets in moonshine glitter. 

The midnight hour lias long been past; 

Ah! me, the wind blows keen and bitter, 

I sink beneath the piercing blast. 

In every vein seems life to languish, 

Their weight my limbs no more can bear ; 

But no one soothes the Orphan’s anguish, 

And no one heeds the Orphan’s prayer. 

Hark! hark! for surely footsteps near me, 
Advancing press the drifted snow : — 

I die for food—Oh, stranger! hear me ; 

I die for food, some alms bestow. 

You see no guilty wretch implore you, 

No wanton pleads in feign’d despair— 

A famish’d Orphan kneels before you— 

Oh grant the famish’d Orphan’s prayer ! 

Perhaps you think my lips dissembling, 

Of virtuous sorrows feign a tale, 

Then mark my frame with anguish trembling, 
My hollow eyes, and features pale. 

E’en should my story prove ideal, 

Too well these wasted limbs declare, 

My wants at least are not unreal— 

Then, stranger, grant the Orphan’s prayer. 

He’s gone! no mercy man will show me, 

In pray’rs no more I’ll waste my breath; 

Here on the frozen earth I’ll throw me, 

And wait in mute despair for death: 

Farewell! thou cruel world, to-morrow 
No more thy scorn my heart will tear, 

The grave will shield the child of sorrow, 

And heaven will hear the Orphan’s pray’r. 

But thou, proud man, the beggar scorning, 
Unmov’d who saw’st me kneel for bread, 

Thy heart shall ache to hear that morning. 
That morning found the beggar dead. 

And while the room resounds with laughter, 
My famish’d cry thy mirth shall scare; 

And often shalt thou wish hereafter, 

Thou hadst not scorn d the Orphan’s pray’r. 

M. Q. LLWI3. 
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671. THE BLUSHING BLOOM. 
The blushing bloom of virgin cheek, 

That rivals ev’n tr*e rose in May, 

Who would preserve, no farther seek, 

But list to us, we’ll point the way. 

Soon as the lark begins her song. 

Forsake the spot of busy care; 

Trip ye the flow’ry meads along, 

And deign our harmless sports to share. 


Releas’d from hurry, noise, and smoke, 

From routs and drums, and masquerades; 

Releas’d from fops’ insipid joke, 

Away and taste the bliss of shades. 

From verdant tufts the vi’lets spring, 

The daisies ting’d with modest red ; 

Hark how the thrush, and blackbird sing, 
And frisking lambs around ye feed. 

All underneath some thick’ning tree, 

We shelter from the sultry heat; 

We read or chat with cheerful glee, 

And spread our clean though homely meat* 

The friendly brook that runs hard by, 
Supplies us with its liquor clear. 

Unenvy’d great! your toils lay by, 

And taste our rural pleasures here. 


672. YOUNG PARIS WAS BLEST. 

Young Paris was blest, just as I am this hour, 
When proud Juno offered him riches and power 
When stately Minerva of war talk’d and arms, 
When Venus beam’d on him a smile full of charms. 

Venus’ charms gain’d the prize—What an idiot 
was he! 

The apple of gold I’d have parted in three : 

And, contenting them all by this witty device, 
Owe Juno, and Pallas, and Venus a slice. 

D1BDIN. 
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673. ON THE DEATH OF EDWARD I. 

Alle, that beoth of huerte trewe 
A stotindc herkneth to my son? 

°f due!, that Doth hath dibt us newe, 

OfTknvTt « f™ e Syke > ant sorewe among; 
l, ' ‘that wes so strong. 

Of wham God hath don ys willc • 

Thath Che, h ,hat 1 cth llath don us wrong, 
ihat he so sone shall ligge stille. 

A! Englond ahte for te knowe 
Of wham that song is, that y synge: 

Of Edward kyng, that lith so ‘lowe, 

Zent al this world is nome con springe : 
Trexvest mon of alle thinge, F 5 
Ant in werre war ant wys. 

For him we ahte oure honden wrynge, 

Of Chnstendome he her the prys 
Byfore that oure kyng was ded, 

riL b SpC i k a ? e mon that wes in care, 

Cfeikes, knyhtes, barons, he sayde 

T charge ou by oure sware, * 

That ye to Engelonde be trewe. 

\ deze, y ne may lyven na more : 

Helpeth m, sone, ant crouneth him newe, 
tor he is nest to buen y-core. 

Ich biqueth myn herte arhyt, 

That hit be write at my dews 
Over the see that Hue be diht 
With fourscore knyhtes al of prys. 

In werre that buen war ant wys 
Azein the hethene for te fylite’ 
lo Wynne the croiz that lowe ly S 
Myself ycholde zef that y myhte. 

^i Frai i? Cthou Iieve ^est sinne, 

tA' iL /i 011 th f, co ? nsai| woldest fonde, 

J o latte the wille of Edward kyng 
To wende to the holy londe • 

All°^i yn f. hede take 011 honde 

AH Engelond to zeme ant wvsse, 

Towenden in to the holy londe 

io wynuen us heveriche blisse. 
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Tim message, to the pope com. 

And seyd« that our kynge was ded • 
Ys oune hond the letire he non, ' 
Ywis Ins herte was full gret: 

Th f ^°P e li,m s «'lf the lettre redde 

Alt" h PeC WOr .. of S ret honour.’ 

• St,d > Is Edward ded ? 

Of Chnstendome he her the Hour. 

1 FVifH P f t0 hia cha “mber wende, 
for del ne mihte he speke na more ■ 
Ant after cardinals he sende ’ 

Boil e‘,i nm . Che C ° Utben °P Ci istes lore, 
Bothe the lasse ant eke the more. 

Bed hem bothe rede ant synge : 

Orel deol me myhte se thore, 

Molly mon is honde wrynge, 

T]P . eyt r stod at * masse 
With ful gret solempnete, 

iher me con the souJe bJesse: 

Kyng Edward honoured thou be • 

Lrod love tin sone come after the, 

Rrmge to ende that thou hast bygonne 
1 he holy crois y-mad of tre, ' 

So tain thou woldest hit hav y-wonne. 

Jerusalem, thou hast i-Iore 
I he flour of al chivalrie 

^ Ab>« i ”fh ® dward ,iveth “a more; 

Alas ! that he zet shulde deye » 

He v\olde ha rered up ful heyze 
Oure banners, that bueth broht to grounds 
Wei ! longe we mowe clepe and crie 
Er we a such kyng han y-founde. 

Nou is Edward of Carnarvan 

riV? g . 0f u? ,lgel0nd aI a Plyht, 

?P h Iete K hl ™ “ cr be worse man 

TnlfS hlS - fader ’ ne lasse of myhl. 

To holden is pore men to ryht, * 

A\ FtZ er ,° nde sood ^unsail, 

Al Fngdong for to wysse ant dyht; 

Of gode knyhtes darh him noutfai 
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Yhali mi tonge were mad of stel, 

Ant min herte yzote of bras, 

rhe godness myht y never telle, 

That with kyng Edward was : 

Kyng, as thou art cleped conquerour, 

In uch bataille thou hadest prys ; 

God bringe thi soule to the honour, 

That ever wes, ant ever ys. 

674. MAYHAP YOU HAVE HEARD. 
Mavhap you have heard that as dear as their lives 
All true-hearted tars love their ships and their 
wives; . 

To their duty like pitch sticking close till they die, 
And whoe’er wants to know it, I’ll tell ’em for whv; 
One through dangers and storms brings me safely 
ashore, 

T’other welcomes me home when my danger is o’er, 
Each smoothing the ups and the downs of this 
life,— C wlfe * 

For my skip’s call’d the Nancy, and Nancy’s my 
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When so sweet in the dance careless glides my 
heart’s queen. 

She sets out and sets in, far the best on the green ; 

So, of all the grand fleet my gay vessel’s the flow’r, 

She outsails the whole tote by a knot in an hour. 

Then they both sail so cheerful through life’s va¬ 
rying breeze, . 

All hearts with such pilots must be at their ease ; 

Thus I've two kind protectors to watch me through 
life, 

My good ship the Nancy, and Nancy my wife. 

Then these hands from protecting them who shall 
debar ? 

Ne’er ingratitude lurk’d in the heart of a tar; 

Why ev’ry thing female from peril to save, 

Is the noblest distinction that honours the brave. 

While a rag, or a timber, or compass I boast, 

I’ll protect the dear creatures against a whole 
host; 

Still grateful to both to the end of my life,-- 

My good ship the Nancy, and Nancy my wife. 

J ° 4 nir.nifff 


When Nancy, my wife, o’er the lawn scuds so neat 
And so light, the proud grass scarcely yields to 
her feet; 

So rigg’d out and so lovely, ’ten’t easy to trace, 
Which is reddest, her top-knot, her shoes, or her 
face: Scares, 

While the neighbours, to see her, forget all their 
And are pleas’d that she’s mine, though they wish 
she was their’s; 

Marvel not then, to think of this joy of my life,— 
I my ship calls the Nancy, for Nancy’s my wife. 


675. OH! TURN AWAY. 

Oh! turn away those cruel eyes, 
The stars of my undoing; 

Or death in such a bright disguise 
May tempt a second wooing. 

Punish their blindly impious pride 
Who dare contemn thy glory; 

It was my fall that deify’d 

Thy name and seal’d thy story. 


As for Nancy, my vessel, but see her in trim, 

She seems through the ocean to fly and not swim ; 
Fore the wind like a Dolphin she merrily plays. 
She goes any how well, but she looks best in stays : 
Scudding, trying, or tacking, ’tis all one to she. 
Mounting high, or low sunk in the trough of the sea ; 
She has sav’d me from many hard squeaks for my 
life,— 

So I call’d her the Nancy, ’cause Nancy’s my wife. 


Yet no new sufferings can prepare 
A higher praise to crown thee ; 

Tho’ my first death proclaim thee fair, 
My second will dethrone thee. 

Lovers will doubt thou canst entice 
No other for thy fuel; 

And if thou burn one victim twice, 
Think thee both poor and cruel, 
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676. IS IT LITTLE TOM THUMB. 


Is it little Tom Thumb that you mean, and his 

a * ^ [rattles; 

Arran send him for playthings some whistles and 
At the sight of a sword all his nerves would be 
quaking, [king! 

He fightf he kill giants!—is it game you are ma 
As well may you tell us that eagles fear larks, 
Iiiat mice eat up lions, and sprats swallow sharks: 
1 hen talk not of any such nonsense to me— [lee. 
Wid your confounded boderum bumboodle liddle 


TomThumb! such a shrimp sure no eyes never saw • 
He handles his arms as a fly hugs a straw ; 

To be sure in the wars danger’s certain to quit him, 
For the taef’s such a flea dare’s no bullet can hit him 
And then as to courage, my jewel—hoot, hoot ! v 
Arrah did not I find him chin deep in my boot ? 
Then talk not of any such nonsense to me, [lee. 
Wid your confounded boderum bum boodle liddle 


Tom Thumb marry you !—musha honey, be aesy, 
Were it not for your sense, I shou’d think you gone 
crazy: [row ? 

Shall a fine stately ostrich thus wed a cock-spar- 

'1 were a halberd stuck up by the side of an arrow_ 

Or a fly on a church, or a mountain and mouse : 
Ora pismire that crawls by the side of a house— 
Then talk not of any such nonsense to me, [lee. 
Wid your confounded boderum, bumboodle liddle 

dibdin 


677. PIERCING EYES. 


Why asks my fair one if I love? 

Those eyes so piercing bright, 
Can every doubt of that remove, 
And need no other light. 


Tbos se e yes full well do know my heart, 
And all its workings see, 

E er since they play’d the conqueror’s part, 
Atid I uo more was free. 


678. WELCOME AS DAWN. 
Welcome as dawn of blushing morn, 
lo those who lost in darkness love, 
Sweet as in May the blossom’d thorn, 
Are the soft sighs of new-born love. 


With flattering hope of lasting joys, 

™ 0 er heart begins his reign, 
While fancy all her pow’r employs 
To hide with flow’rs the galling chain. 
But soon shall time those flow’rs destroy. 

They fade in sorrow and despair, 

Ah ! how uncertain is the joy, 

How sure the anguish and the care. 

Welcome as dawn of blushing morn, 

To those who lost in darkness rove, 
Sweet as in May the blossom’d thorn, 
Are the soft sighs of new-born love. 


Tis a sight to engage me, if any thing can, 
lo muse on the perishing pleasures of man, 
l no this life be a dream his enjoyments I see, 
Have a being less durable even than he. 

COWPER. 
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679. THE POPLARS ARE FELL’D. 
The poplars are fell’d, farewell to the shade. 
And the whispering sound of the cool colonnade 
the winds play no longer and sing in the leaves, 
in or Uuse on his bosom their image receives. 

Twelve years have elapsed since I last took a view 
Ht my favourite field and the bank where theygrew 
But now m the grass behold they are laid, 

And the tree is my seat that once lent me a shade 

The blackbird is fled to another retreat, 

Where the hazles afford him a screen from the heat 
And the scene where his melody charm’d me before 
Resounds with his sweet-flowing ditty no more. 

My fugitive years are all hasting away, 

And I must e’er long be as lowly as they; 

With the turf on my breast and a stone at my head 
Ere another such grove shall arise in its stead. 
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680. THE DAY IS DEPARTED. 


The day is departed and round from the cloud, 

"i The moon in her beauty appears, 

),f i The voice of the nightingale warbles aloud, 
lrt i The music of love in our ears ; 

^ Maria appear ! now the season is sweet, 
s Now the beat of the heart is in tone, 

The time is so tender for lovers to meet 
Alone by the light of the moon. 

to I cannot when present unfold what I mean, 

stKj, I sigh—can a lover do more ? 

r, Her name to the shepherds I never reveal, 

Yet I think of her all the day o’er; 

Maria my love do you long for the grove, 

Do you sigh for an interview soon? 
ri ! Does e’er a kind thought run on me as you rove 
0,f i Alone by the light of the moon ? 

HD, 

wi Your name from the shepherds whenever I hear, 
My bosom is all in a glow, 

Llf Your voice when it vibrates so sweet thro’ mineear, 
s y ( My heart thrills—my eyes overflow, 
c j Ye pow'rs of the sky will your bounty divine 
Indulge a fond lover his boon? 

Ct Shall heart spring to heart, and Maria be mine, 

"" Alone by the light of the moon ? 
johl; 

681. ON LAURA’S BIRTH-DAY. 

ll»i 

mi Fill a brimmer to love, for ’tislove claims the day, 
That gave birth to the maid who now prompts my 
' fond lay, 

And may wishes as pure for her happiness flow, 

E As the tears of the vine that within the cup glow. 

DDE 

For in what fairer breast could joy find a blest scat 
Than in one which with love can so fervently beat ? 
! !i And where should a smile e’er its light pinions dip ? 
11 If not in the perfumes that hang on her lip ? 

s jtfil 

May the genius that smil’d on her blest natal hour, 
^ O’er her fate still continue his blessings to show’r; 

» May misery’s tears never flow from those eyes, 

lift Nor thatbosom e’er heave but with rapturous sighs. 

IIPA 
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May thy way thro’ life’s journey with roses be 
spread, 

And the sunshine of beauty play over that head; 
May the eve of each day promise bright skies to^ 
morrow, 

Nor ever be dimm’d with the vapours of sorrow. 
Oh still o’er thy path may the bright liquid light, 
Of pleasure beam lightly and lead to delight, 
While the bright fairy prospects of youth round 
you smile, 

And loves glowing raptures the journey beguile. 
Whilst the tinges of beauty still o’er the cheek fly, 
And love bids his fires still beam in that eye, 
Whilst still with the fervour of youth that heart 
glows [rose. 

May you gather, unmix’d with a thorn, pleasure’s 
But when the shrunk hand of slow-stealing age, 
Shall have torn that lov’d name from youth’s glow¬ 
ing page, 

On each past line of rapture as backward you look 
Oh! ne’er may regrets bitter tear blot the book. 

T. MOORE, 

682. YES, FAIREST PROOF. 

Yes, fairest proof of beauty’s power, 

Dear idol of my panting heart; 

Nature points this my fatal hour ; 

And I have liv’d ; and we must part. 
While now I take my last adieu 

Heave thou no sigh, nor shed a tear, 

Lest yet my half-clos’d eye may view 
On earth an object worth its care. 

From jealousy’s tormenting strife 
For ever be thy bosom freed ; 

That nothing may disturb thy life 
Content I hasten to the dead 

Yet when some better fated youth 

Shall with his amorous parley move tlice, 
Reflect one moment on his truth 

Who dying thus persists to love thee. 

PRIOR. 
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THE 

683. GRANT Mt, Yu, GODS. 
Grant me, ye gods who rule above, 
f® guardian powers of virtuous love 
In some retir’d and sweet retreat, ’ 
ar from th’’ambitious and the great, 
Pof S Tr^ Hntla in ™y arms, ’ 

To h ,? M heaven ‘y rbarms, 

I ©pass the fleeting hours of life, 

lar from the noisy scenes of strife. 

No anxious thoughts should then controul 
^ he gentle calmness of my soul • 

£o cares deprive my mind of rest. 

Nor tear Mel,uda from my breast. 

*’ thou crea * l,re all divine, 

Could I but call Melinda mine 
I hen happy, happy would I be, 

-Retir'd from all the world but thee. 

When time’s soft moments pass away. 

And love employs each cheerful day, 

* rth just disdain I would look down 
vtn an the splendor of a crown. 

Ton,"'?." ‘, he fates sho,,ld cal > hence, 
10 purest cbmes remote from sense, 

Content I’d bless the moments past, 

And in thy arms breathe out my last. 

684. THE IRISH WEDDING. 
Sure won’t you hear 
What roaring cheer 
Was spread at Paddy’s wedding O, 

And how so gay 
They spent the day 

ZZV'\ Cha ' cbia S t0 ,hfi bedding o. 

First book in hand came Father Quipes 
With the bride’s dada the bailey O ; P ’ 

^ a11 ‘he way to church the pipes 

Struck up a lilt so gaily O. 

Then there was Mat 
And sturdy Pat, 

And merry Morgan Murphy O • 

And Murdock Magsf * 

_ Tirlogh Skaggs, 

Macloclan, and Dick DurfeyO; 
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And then the girls, dress’d out in ■ 

Led on by Tad O Reillv O, ‘ 

AH jigging as the merry pipes 
Struck up a lilt so gaily O. 

When Pat was ask’d 
Wou’d his love last? 

The chancel echo’d wid laughter O ! 

Arrah fait,’ cried, Pat, 

4 You may say dat, 

To the end of the world and after O ? 

Then tenderly her hand he gripes. 

And kisses her genteely O • 

While all in tune the merry pipes 
Struck up a lilt so gaily O’. 

Now a roaring set 
At dinner are met, 

So frolicksome and so frisky O: 

Poratoes galore, 

A skirraig or more, 

And a flowing madder of wisky O. 

To the bride’s dear health round went the swipes 
Jhat her joys might be nightly and daily O V 
And still, as they guttled, the merry pipes’ 
Struck up a lilt so gaily O. J F P 

And then, at night, 

Oh what delight 

To see them all footing and prancing O • 

An opera or ball 

Were nothing at all, 

Compar’d to the style of their dancing O l 
And then to see old father Quipes 
Beat time with his shelalv O, 

" haunter wid his merry pipes 

Struck up a lilt so gaily O 
And now the knot, 

So tipsy are got 

They’ll go to sleep without rocking O • 

So the bridemaids fair 9 

Now gravely prepare 
lor throwing of the stocking O • 

Aoimhride- 0 be SUre did ’" t «f° swipes 
At the bode s expence so freely O, 

While to wish them good night the merry pipes 
Struck up a hit so gaily O. 
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685. SWAIN, THY HOPELESS PASSION. 

Swain, thy hopeless passion smother, 

Perjur’d Celia loves another; 

In his arms I saw her lying, 

Panting, kissing, trembling, dying; 

There the fair deceiver swore, 

All she did to you before. 

Oh ! said you, when she deceives me, 

When that constant creature leaves me, 

Isis’ waters back shall fly, 

And leave their oozy channels dry ; 

Turn, ye waters, leave your shore, 

Perjur’d Celia loves no more. 

686. SYLVIA, WILT THOU WASTE? 

Sylvia, wilt thou waste thy prime, 

A stranger to the joys oflove ? 

Thou hast youth, and that’s the time, 

Every moment to improve. 

Hound tbee wilt thou never hear 
Little wanton girls and boys, 

Sweetly sounding in thy ear, 

Infant prate, and mother’s joys? 

Only view that little dove 
Softly cooing to its mate ; 

As a farther proof oflove, 

See her for his kisses wait. 

Harki! that charming nightingale, 

As it flies from spray to spray, 

Sweetly tunes an amorous tale, 

I love, I love, it strives to say. 

Could I to thy soul reveal. 

But at least the thousandth part, 

Of those pleasures lovers feel 
In a mutual change of heart, 

Then repenting, wouldst thou say, 
Virgins-fears, from hence remove; 

AH the time is thrown away 
That vve cannot spend in love. 


LIBRARY. 

687. TO TELL YOU THE TRUTH- 

To tell you the truth, 

In the days of my youth. 

As mirth and nature bid; 

I lik’d a glass. 

And I lov’d a lass, 

And I did as younkers did. 

But now I am old, 

With grief be it told, 

I must those freaks forbear; 

At sixty three, 

’Twixt you and me, 

A man grows worse for wear. 

BICKERSTAFF. 

688. WHAT BEAUTEOUS SCENES. 

What beauteous scenes enchant my sight! 
How closely yonder vine 

Does round the elm’s supporting height 
Her wanton ringlets twine ; 

That elm, no more a barren shade, 

Is with her clusters crown’d ; 

And that same vine, without his aid, 

Had crept along the ground. 

Let this, my fair, incline thy heart 
Connubial joys to prove; 

Yet mark what age and care impart, 

Nor thoug'htless rush on love. 

Know thy own joy, and bless to hear 
Vertumnus loves thy charms, 

The youthful god that rules the year, 

And keeps thy groves from harms. 

While some with short-liv’d passion glow 
His love remains the same; 

On him alone thy heart bestow, 

And crown his constant flame. 

So shall no frost’s untimely pow’r 
Deform thv blooming spring ; 

So shall thy trees, from blasts secure. 

Their wonted tribute bring. 
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THE 

689. JACKS CLAIM TO POLL. 
Wouldst know, my lad, why ev’ry tar 
Finds with his lass such cheer ? 

Tis all because he nobly goes, 

And braves each boist’rous gale that blows, 
lo fetch, from climates near and far. 

Her messes and her gear : 

For this around the world sails Jack, 

While love his bosom warms ; 

For this, when safe and sound come back. 
Poll takes him to her arms. 

Ere Poll can make the kettle boil 
For breakfast, out at sea 
Two voyages long her Jack must sail, 
Encount’ring many a boist’rous gale,— 

For the sugar to some western isle, 

To China for the tea : 

To please her taste, thus faithful Jack 
Braves dangers and alarms ; 

sa ^ e an ^ sound come back. 
Poll takes him to her arms. 

Morocco shoes her Jack provides, 

To see her lightly tread ; 

Her petticoat of orient hue, 

And snow white gown in India grew • 

Her bosom Barcelona hides, 

Leghorn adorns her head : 

Thus round the world sails faithful Jack 
To deck his fair-one’s charms : 

Thus gratefui, safe and sound come back, 

Poll takes him to her arms. 

DIBDIN, 

690. TO ROB THEM OF STRENTH. 

To rob them ofstrength, when wise nature thought 
By women to still do her duty • 

Instead of a sword she endu’d them with wit, ' 
And gave them a shield in their beauty. 

Sound, sound the trumpet, both sexes to arms, 

Ur t }T ants a * once an ^ protectors! 

? sl |*" whether courage or charms, 
Decide for the Helens or Hectors. 

bickerstapf 
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691. BY DRINKING DRIVE CARE AWAY. 

By drinking drive dull care away 
Be brisk and airy, 

Never vary, 

In your tempers, but be gay. 

Let mirth know no cessation : 

We all were born, mankind agree 
From dull reflection to be free • * 

But he that drinks not, cannot’be: 

Then answer your creation. 


When Cupid wounds, grave Hymen heals, 
Then all our whining, 

Wishing, striving, 

To embrace what beauty yields 
Is left when in possession ; * 

But Bacchus sends such treasure forth 
Possession never palls its worth • 

We a!ways wish’d for t from our’birth. 
And shall for ever wish on. 

All malice here is flung aside, 

Each takes his glass. * 

No healths do pass, 

Nor party-feuds here e’er abide. 

They nought but ill occasion : 

We only meet to celebrate 
The day which brought us to this state: 
-But not to curse, nor yet to hate, 

The hour of our creation. 

692. INDULGENT POWERS IF EVER. 
Indulgent powers, if ever 
You mark’d a tender vow: 

O bend iu kind compassion, 

And hear a lover now. 

For titles, wealth, and honours, 

While others crowd your shrine: 

I ask this only blessing, 

Let her I love be mine. 

BICKERSTAFF. 
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093 . NEAR THE SMOOTH LIFFY. 

Near the smooth Liffy’s silver streams, 
Begloom’d from Phoebus’ orient beams, 

In a rock’s deep recess, 

A grot by nature’s hands is made, 
Screen’d by the poplar’s ample shade, 
From public sight’s access. 

Fair Flavia sought this sad retreat, 

There to complain of man’s deceit, 

And feed her own despair. 

By woes oppress’d, there sat alone, 

By love and melancholy grown 
Regardless of all fear. 

The hollow rock where ske reclin’d, 

She thought resembled Damon’s mind ; 

His dark designs, the shade ; 

The smooth fair stream his lovely face; 
Its sound, the tongue’s bewitching grace, 
That won, and that betray’d. 

Thus many tedious nights she past, 
Imploring each might be her last; 

Till love in pity sent. 

One ev’ning as he careless stray’d, 
Damon to hear the mournful maid 
Her melting sorrows vent. 

Soon as he saw who made the plaint, 
What heart so hard but must relent, 

And dry such pearly tears! 

Prostrate, the injur’d nymph he pray’d 
Forgiveness, that he e’er betray’d 
Her love to jealous fears. 

Surprise awhile made Flavia mute : 

But pow’rful love soon gain’d the suit, 
And Hymen crown’d their joys. 

Her doubts remov’d, his truth she owns; 
And now, instead of midnight-moans, 
She sings to Damon’s boys. 
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694. THOU MAN OF FIRMNESS. 

Thou man of firmness, turn this way, 

Nor time by absence measure, 

The sportive dance, the sprightly lay, 

Shall wake thee into pleasure : 

Spite of thy formal outward man, 

Thou’rt gay as we shall prove thee; 

Then cheer thee, laugh away thy span. 

And let the spirit move thee. 

None are more just, more true, more fair, 

More upright in their dealings, 

Than men of thy profession are, 

But are they without feelings ? 

E’en now I know thy honest heart 
Full sorely doth reprove thee ; 

Be gay then, in our joy take part, 

And let the spirit move thee. 

DIBDfN. 

695. NO MORE MY HEART. 

No more my heart shall loosely “ove 
In search of novel charms 
My fancy’s fix’d, resistless love 
My glowing bosom warms. 

A blushing cheek, a lip and eye, 

A shape, an air, a voic , 

Oft rais'd a wish or forc’d a sigh, 

But ne’er could fix my choice. 

For soon I shook off beauty’s chain*. 
Impatient of control; 

The object chang’d, no trace remains 
Imprinted on the soul. 

The charms that gild a lovely mind, 

Can conquer that alone: 

My fancy’s fix’d, convinc’d I find 
Variety in one. 
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696. THE TAR’S A JOLLY TAR. 

The tar s a jolly tar that can hand, reef, andsteer, 
That can nimbly cast off and belay, 

Who m darkest of nights finds each halliard and 


And dead reck’ning knows well, and lee way; 
But the tar to please me, 

More jolly must be, 

He must laugh at the waves as they roar: 
He must rattle, 

And in battle, 

Brave danger and dying, 

Though bullets are flying, 

And fifty things more: 

Singing, quaffing, 

Dancing, laughing, 

Take it cheerily, 

And merrily,. 

And all for the sake of his girl ashore. 


T-he tar’s a jolly tar who his rhino will spend, 

Who up for a messmate will bring ; 

For we sailors all think he that’s true to his friend 
Will never be false to his king: 

But the tar to please me, 

More jolly must be, 

He must venture for money galore • 

Acting duly, “ 

Kind and truly, 

And nobly inherit 
A generous spirit,] 

A prudent one more; 

Singing, laughing, 

Dancing, quaffing, 

Take it cheerily, 

And merrily, 

And save up his cash for his girl ashore. 


I he tar’s a jolly tar who loues a beauty bright 
And at sea often thinks of her charms; i 
Who toasts her with glee on a Saturday night, 
And wishes her moor’d in his arms; 


But the tar to please me, 

More jolly must be, 

Though teas’d at each port by a score; 

He must, sneering 
At their leering, 

Never study to delight ’em, 

But scorn ’em, and slight ’em, , 
Still true to the core ; 

Singing, laughing, 

Dancing, quaffing, 

Take it cheerily, 

And merrily, 

And constant return to his girl ashore. 

DIBDIN. 

697. COME LETS HA’E MAIR WINE IN. 

Come let’s ha’e mair wine in, 

Bacchus hates repining, 

Venus lo’es nae dwining. 

Let’s be blithe and free. 

Away with dull Here t’ye, Sir; 

Your mistress, Robie, gie’s her, 

We’ll drink her health wi’ pleasure, 

Wha’s belov’d by thee ? 

Then let Peggy warm ye, 

That’s a lass can charm ye, 

And to joys alarm ye, 

Sweet is she to me. 

Some angel ye wou’d ca’ her, 

And never wish ane brawer, 

If ye bare-headed saw her 
Kiltet to the knee. 

Peggy a dainty lass is. 

Come let’s join our glasses^ 

And refresh our hauses 
With a health to thee? 

Let coofs their cash be clinking, 

Be statesmen tint in thinking, 

While we, with love and drinking. 

Give our cares the lye. 
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698. LIFE’S A JEST. 

‘ Life’s a je 3 t,’ says the poet; arrah sure ’tis a pun, 
Men call blaek for white through some quibbling 
pretence, 

And expressions still use where the sound is a 11 one, 
Though as distant as London from Dublin the 
sense. 

Then let’em now just go their gig and t-heir fun, 
This life by my soul’s nothing more, than a pun, 
Wheremenplay onourpassions to turn us all fools, 
And make puns and quibbles, that we may make 
bulls. 

That he’s o’er head and ears the fond lover declares 
And must marry or hang—The dear creature 
beset, 

Consents, little dreaming he puns while he sw ears, 
For the taef does not mean he’s in love, but in 
debt. 

Then let them now just go their gig and their fun, 
This life by my soul’s nothing more than a pun, 
Where fine dashing lovers fond widows turn fools, 
And make puns and quibbles, that they may make 
bulls. 


4 That sweet babe,’ says old Bolus,«I'll quickly 
restore 

4 To that mother from whom the dear creature 
had birth 

Punning rogue! by and by sir, the child is no 
more; 

So he lies and speaks truth, for he meant mother 
earth! 

Then let ’em now just go their gig and their fun, 

This life by my soul’s nothing more tuan a pun, 

And thus learned physicians their patients turn 
fools, 

And make puns and quibbles, that they may make 
bulls. 


Says the courtier ‘My friend, you shall have a 
snug place, 

A douceur or two more, aud your suit cannot 
fail !* 

The dear punning courtier gets into disgrace ; 

And you get, sure enough, a snug place in a jail! 

Then let ’em now just go their gig and their fun, 

This life by my soul’jr nothing more than a pun, 

And thus courtiers turn their dependants and 
fools, 

And make puns and quibbles, that they may make 
bulls. 


Thus one thing they say, and another express ; 

Thus feathers cut throats, thus are sycophants 
civil; 

Don’t bishops and ladies say No, and mean Yes? 

Don’t we call women angels for playing the 
devil? 

Then let ’em now just go their gig and their fun, 

This life by my soul’s nothing more than a pun, 

Thus men laugh in their sleeves, while they turn 
their friends fools, 

And make puns and quibbles, that they may 
make bulls. 

dibdin. 


699. WITH AN HONEST OLD FRIEND 

With an honest old friend, and a merry old song, 
And a flask of old port, let me sit the night long, 
And laugh at the malice of those who repine, 
That they must swig potter, whilst lean drink wine. 
I envy no mortal, though ever so great, 

Nor scorn I a wretch for his lowly estate: 

But what I abhor, and esteem as a curse, 

Is poorness of spirit, not poorness in purse. 

Then dare to be generous, dauntless, and gay, 
Let’s merrily pass life’s remainder away: 

Upheld by our friends,\ve our foes may despise, 
For the more we are envy’d, the higher we rise. 

H. CARfcY. 

JS 


i 
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709. I SING OF A WAR. 

I sing of a war set on foot for a toy. 

And of Paris and Helen, and Hector and Troy 
Where on women, kings, gen’rals, and cobblers you 
stumble, 

And of mortals and gods meet a very strange 
jumble. a 

Sing didderoo bubberoo, oh my joy, 

How sweetly they did one another destroy ! 

Come fill up your bumpers, the whiskey enjoy, 
May we ne’er see the like of the siese of Trov t 




r j ~ vvmoivcj rnjuj y 

May we ne’er see the like of the siege of Troy! 

Menelaus was happy wid Helen his wife 
Except that she led him a devil of a life, 

Wid dat handsome taef Paris she’d toy and she’d 
play, [away. 

Till they pack’d up their all’s, and they both ran 
Sing didderoo, &c. 

Agammemnon, and all the great chiefs of his 
house. 

Soon took up the cause of this hornified spouse, 
While Juno said this thing, and Venus said that, 
And the gods fell a wrangling they knew not for 
what. 

Sing dideroo, &c. 


Oh den such a slaughter, and cutting of trotes, 
And slaying of bullocks, and off’ringup goats! 
Till the cunning Ulysses, the Trojans to cross, 
Clapt forty fine fellows in one wooden horse, 

Sing didderoo, &c. 

Oh den for to seethe maids, widows, and wives, 
Crying some for their virtue, and some for their 
lives; 

Thus after ten years they’d defended this town, 
Poor dearTroy in ten minutes was all burnt down. 
Sing didderoo, &c. 


But to see how it endea’s the best joke of all. 
Scarce had wrong’d Menelaus ascended the wall, 
But he blubb’ring saw Helen, and, oh strange to 
tell, . 

The man took his mare, and so all was well. 

Sing didderoo, &c pibdin. 


701. TWAS IN THE BLOOM OF MAY. 
>Twas in the bloom of May, 

When odours breathe around, 

When nymphs are blithe and gay, 

And all with mirth abound; 

That happily I stray’d, 

To view my fleecy care, 

Where I beheld a maid, 

No mortal e’er so fair. 


She wore upon her head 
A bonnet made of straw* 
Which such a face did shade 
As Phoebus never saw; 

Her locks, of nut-brown hue, 

A round ear’d coif conceal’d, 
Which to my pleasing view 
A sporting breeze reveal’d. 
Around her slender waist 
A scrip embroider’d hung. 
The lute her fingers grac’d, 
Accompany’d with a song; 
With such a pleasing note, 
Cuzzoni doth excel, 

Or Philomela’s throat, 

That warbles through the vale. 
Not long I stood to view; 

Struck with her beav’nly air, 

I to the charmer flew, 

And caught the yielding fair; 
Hear this, ye scornful belles, 

And milder ways pursue ; 

She that in charms excels, 

Excels in kindness too. 


702. ARE YE FAIR AS OPENING ROSES* 
Are ye fair as opening roses, 

Tender maidens oh beware ; 

When it blooms the heart discloses, 

Love will find a dwelling there; 
Prudence then in vain opposes, 

Youth is never wise as fai* 
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703. JOHN BULL. 

John Bull wa§ a bumpkin born and bred, 

In a clod-hopping village in Gloucestershire, 

And as for this w orld and the world to come, 

For to puzzle John’s head he was never the near, 
For he never was known to set foot in a church, 
Till the day he took Dorothy there for his wife, 
And says John by the Lord I was never before, 
In a place call’d a church all the days of my life. 

On entering I saw nine or ten fellows, 

All singing as loud as their lungs could clink, 

So thinking as how I’d got into an alehouse, 

I stepp’d up and ask’d for something to drink^; 
Then lip comes a man and he pulls off my hat, 
And said no drink was allow’d in the place ; 

I thought that for certain he must be the landlord, 
Or, ecod 1 I’d a gi’en him a punch in the face. 

Howsomdeverl thought it was never the near, 
To kick up a dust and frighten the bride, 

So I went farther in for to look at the place, 
And lord what a comical sight I espied ! 

There were men-folk and women-folk penn’d up 
together, 

Like so many wethers or ewes at a fair, 

Besides a large booby-hutch fit for holding, 

Tire whole corporation the justice and mayor. 

Then up jumps a little man into a tub, 

He look’d just as if he had been roll’d in the dirt, 
For how do you suppose he could ever be clean, 
When he’d got nothing on but an old black shirt, 
Excepting a little white slobb’ring bib, 

Tuck’d under his chin and slit in two, 

To be perch’d in a tub and to have a black shirt 
on, [d°* 

I was puzzled to think what the plague he would 

For awhile he turn’d up the whites of his eyes, 
And for mercy upon us did hartily pray ; 

While another below that sat in a chest, 

Was mocking of every word he did say 
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And when he had fairly tir’d him out. 

As if he did mean to do nothing by halves 
I verily thought he was going to fight him, 

For he got up and call’d for a couple of staves. 

But the little man though he had a black shirt on, 
Whipp’d over another as white as a clout, 

And then in a twink with the twist of his fist, 
He open’d the tub and let himself out; 

And then he took hold of a sweet babe, 

As tho’ he had neither shame nor grace, 

And dipt his finger in a hog trough, 

And splash’d the cold water over his face. 

To be sure I thought it a shameful thing, 

For to serve the poor babe such a woundy trick, 
For tho’ it squeak’d like a pig that was stuck, 
He did mind no more than a gusman’s chick ; 
Odd’s bobs ! and I thought if the maggot did bite. 
And they were to make but a babe of a man, 
Who knows but in turn such a baby as I, 

Might be sous’d in a trough like a sop in a pan. 

So I took to ray heels and I scamper’d away, 
Like a lusty young fellow for sure and sure, 
And I swear by my guts if they e’er catch I, 
On the threshold side of a church any more, 
They may souse me up in the heels in the hog 
trough, 

Like a toast in* a tankard then, 

And souse me and sop me, and sop me and souse 
me, 

A hundred times over and over again. 


704. I KNOW A BANK. 

I know a bank whereor. the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk roses, and with eglantine, 
There sleeps Titania sometime of the night, 
Lull’d in these flow’rs with dances and delight 

SHAHSPEARE. 
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705. A SAILOR’S LIFE. 

A sailor's life’s a life of woe, 

He works now late now early, 

Now up and down, now too and fro, 
What then? he takes it cheerly ; 
Blest with a smiling can of grog, 

If duty call, 

Stand, rise, or fall, 

To fate’s last verge he’ll jog j 
The cadge to weigh, 

The sheets belay, 

He does it with a wish! 

To heave the lead, 

Or to cat head 
The pond’rous anchor fish : 

For while the grog goes round 
All sense of danger drown’d, 

We despise it to a man : 

We sing a little, we laugh a little, 

And work a little, and swear a little. 
And fiddle a little, and foot it a little, 
And swig the flowing can. 

If howling winds, and roaring seas, 
Give proof of coming danger, 

We view the storm, our hearts at ease, 
For Jack’s to fear a stranger ; 

Blest with the smiling grog we fly 
Where now below 
We headlong go, 

Now rise on mountains high ; 

Spite of the gale, 

We hand the sail, 

Or take the needful reef; 

Or man the deck 
To clear some wreck, 

To give the ship reiiof : 

Though perils threat around, 

All sense of danger drown’d, 

We despise it to a man : 

We sing a little, See. 
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But yet think not our fate is hard,’ 

Though storms at sea thus treat us, 

For coming home, a sweet reward, 

With smiles our sweethearts greet us ! 
Now to the friendly grog we quaftl 
Our am’rous toast, 

Her we love most. 

And gaily sing and laugh . 

The sails we furl, 

Then for each girl 
The petticoat display ; 

The deck we clear. 

Then three times cheer, 

As we their charms survey : 

And then the grog goes round, 

All sense of danger drown’d, 

We despise it to a man ; 

We sing a little, &c. 

DIBDIX 


706. THE LASS OF RICHMOND HILL. 

On Richmond hill there lives a lass, 

More bright than May-day moru, 

Whose charms all other maids surpass, 

A rose without a thorn. 

Ihis lass so neat, with smiles so sw r eet, 

Has won my right good will, 

I’d crowns resign, to call thee mine, 

Sweet lass of Richmond hill. 

Ye zephyrs gay that fan the air 
And wanton thro’ the grove, 

O whisper to my charming fair, 

I die for her I love. 

This lass so neat &c. 

How happy will the shepherd he, 

Who calls this nymph his own ; 

Oil may her choice be fix'd on me, 

Mine’s fix’d on her alone. 

Tnis lass so neat, &c 
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707. BRITONS STRIKE HOME. 


709. HOW .SWEETLY COULD T LA 


Come all you bold seamen and see what is done, 
See bow a bold woman will fight for a man. 

So we will cross the salt seas iet the wind blow 
so strong, 

While our rakish young heroes cry Britons strike 
home my boys, 

Britons strike home. 

My father was a squire and 1 was hi9 heiress, 

And I fell in love with a sailor so rare. 

So we will cross, &c. 

Our ship carried over nine hundred men, 

And out of nine hundred five hundred were slain. 
So we will cross, &c. 

The sweet little bullets came flying apace, 

1 was shot in my right breast, how hard is my case. 

So we will cross, &c. 

Come all you bold women where’er you be 
Consider the hardships wc suffer at sea. 

So we will cross, &c. 


How sweetly could Ilay my bead, 
Within the cold grave’s silent breast. 
Where sorrow’s tears no more are shed, 
No more the ills of life molest. 

For ah ! my heart how very soon. 

The glittering dreams of youth are ps 
And long before it reaches noon, 

The sun of life is overcast. 

T. MOORE 

710. LASH’D TO THE HELM. 
In storms when clouds obscure the sky, 
And thunders roll and lightnings fly, 

In midst of all these dire alarms, 

I think my Sally on thy charms. 

The troubled main, 

The wind and rain, 

My ardent passion prove; 

Lash’d to the helm, 

Should seas o’erwhelm, 

I’d think on thee my love. 


708. SPORTSMEN WHO ARE STAUNCH. 
Sportsmen who are staunch and true. 

Ne’er the timid hare pursue ; 

Quiv’ring, quaking, 

Shiv’ring, shaking, 

Trembling, tott’ring in her flight,-- 
Slie their pity would excite. 

But who a badger set at bay 
Wishes not to make bis prey? 

Where’s the heart compassion shocks 
/ To ensnare the subtle fox ? 

Come on, then, and partake the spoils, 
Cunning Reynard’s in the toils. 

Sly and artful I’ll prepare, 

For my madam such a snare, 

So close and cunning a wife-gin, 

With her eyes open she’ll run in, 

'Ware haunches, Juno, for I’ll follow 
Hard at your heels with a view hollow! 

DIBDIN. 


When rocks appear on every side, 

And art is vain the ship to guide ; 

In varied shapes when death appears, 
The thoughts of thee my bosom cheers. 
The troubled main, 

The wind and rain, 

My ardent passion prove ; 

Lash’d to the helm, 

Should seas o’erwhelm, 

I’d think on thee my love. 

But should the gracious pow’rs he kirad, 
Dispel the gloom, and still the wind, 
And waft me to thy arms once more* 
Safe to my long-lost native shore; 

No more the main, 

I’d tempt again, 

But tender joys improves 
I then with thee, 

Should happy he. 

And think on nought hut love* 
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711. ALLY CROAKER. 

There liv’d a man in Baleno crazy. 

Who wanted a wife to make him uneasy : 

Long had he sigh’d for dear Ally Croaker, 

And thus the gentle youth he bespoke her. 

Will you marry me, dear Ally Croaker ? 
This artless young man, just come from the 
ocuoolery, 

A novice in love, and all its foolery ; 
loo dull for a wit, too grave for a joker, 

And thus, the gentle youth, he bespoke her. 

Will you, &c. 

He drank with the father, he talk’d with the 
mother, [brother; 

He romp’d with the sister, he gam’d with the 
And gam’d till he pawn’d his coat to the broker, 

Vt Inch lost him the heart of his dear Ally Croa¬ 
ker. 

Oh the fickle, fickle Ally Croaker. 

To all you young men who are fond of gaming, 
And losing your money, while others are saving, 
Fortune’s a jilt, the devil may choak her, 

A jilt more inconstant than dear Ally Croaker. 

Oh the inconstant Ally, Ally Croaker. 


712. *TWAS IN THE GOOD SHIP ROVER. 
’Twas in the good ship Rover, 

I sail’d the world around, 

And for three years and over, 

I ne’er touch’d British ground ; 

At length in England landed, 

I left the roaring main, 

Found all relations stranded, 

And went to sea again. 

That time bound straight to Portugal, 
Right fore and aft we bore ; 

But when we’d made Cape Ortugal, 

A gale blew off the shore : 

She lay, so did it shock her, 
r A log upon the main, 

Till, sav’d from Davy’s locker, 

We stood to sea again. 
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Next in a frigate sailing, 

Upon a squally night. 

Thunder and lightning hailing, 

The horrors of the fight; 

My precious limb was lopp’d off, 

I, when they eas’d my pain, 

Thank’d God I was not popp’d off, 

And went to sea again. 

Yet still am I enabled, 

To bring up in life’s rear, 

Although I am disabled, 

And lie in Greenwich tier: 

The king, God bless his royalty, 

Who sav’d me from the main, 

I’ll praise with love and loyalty, 

But ne’er to sea again. 

DIBDIAT. 


703. SWEET ROBIN. 

Say, little foolish flutt’ring thing, 
Whither, ah ! whither would you wing, 
Your airy flight ? stay here and sing, 
Thy mistress to delight. 

No, no, sweet Robin, you shall not go : 
Where, you wanton, could you be, 
Half so happy as with me P 


704. AWAY WITH MELANCHOLY. 
Away with melancholy, 

Nor doleful changes ring, 

On life and human folly, 

But merrily, merrily sing. 

Come on, ye rosy hours, 

Gay smiling moments bring, 

We’ll strew the way with flow’r*, 
And merrily, merrily sing. 

For what’s the use of sighing 
When time is on the wing ? 

Can we prevent his flying ? 

Then merrily, merrily sing t 
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715. GOLDEN DAYS OF QUEEN BESS. 

To my muse give attention, and deem it not a 

If we jumbleTogether music, poetry, and history, 

The times to display in the days of Queen Bess, 

Whose name and whose memory posterity may 
bless, sir. _ , 

O the golden days of good Queen Bess . 

Merry be the memory of good Queen Bess. 

Then we laugh’d At the bugbears of Dons and 

With their gunpowder puffs, and their blustering 
bravadoes, , , . , 

For we knew how to manage both the musket and 
the bow, sir, 

And could bring down a Spaniard just as easy as a 
crow, sir. 

Then our streets were unpav’d, and our houses 
unthatch’d, sir, . , .,, 

Our windows were lattic’d, our doors only latch d, 

Yet so few were the folk that would plunder or 

That the hangman was starving for want of a job, 
sir. 

Then our ladies with large ruffs ty’d round about 
the neck fast, ' - ... 

Would gobble up a pound of beefsteaks for their 
breakfast; . 

While a close quill’d up coif their noddles just fit 

And they*truss’d up tight as a rabbit for the spit, 
sir. 

Then jerkins and doublets, and yellow worsted 
hose, sir, c 

With a huge pair of whiskers was the dress ot 
our beaux, sir ; 


Strong beer they preferr’d too to claret or tc 
hock, sir, . 

And no poultry they priz’d like the wing of an 
ox, sir. 

Good neighbourhood then was as plenty too as 
beef, sir, 

And the poor from the rich never wanted rebel 

While merry went the mill clack, the shuttle and 
the plough, sir, . 

And honest men could live by the sweat of their 
brow, sir. 

Then the folks every Sunday went twice at least 
to church, sir, 

And never left the parson or his sermon m the 
lurch, sir, 

For they judg’d that the sabbath was for people 
to be good in, sir, 

4nd they thought it sabbath breaking if they 
din’d without a pudding, sir. 

Then our great men were good, and our good men 
were great, sir, 

And the props of the nation, were the pillars ot 
the state, sir, 

For the Sov’reign and the subject, one interest 
supported, 

And our powerful alliance by all powers then was 
courted. 

Thus renown’d as they liv’d all the days of their 
lives, sir, 

Bright example of glory to those who survive it, 

sir, 

May we their descendants pursue the same.ways, 

That King George like Queen Bess may have his 
golden days, sir, 

And may a longer reign of glory and success, 

Make his name eclipse the fame of good Queen 
Bess. 
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716. BALLINAMONA ORO. 
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717. COLD IS CADWALLO’S TONGUE 


Yon know I’m your priest, and your conscience 
is mine, 

But if you grow wicked, ’tis not a good sign ; 
a° ? a u e °“ y° ul ra king, and marry a wife. 

And then, my dear boy, you are settled for life, 
king Ballinamona oro, 

A good merry wedding for me. 

The banns being publish’d, to chapel we go, 

-the bride and brideni&idens in robes white as 
snow; 

So modest her air, and so sheepish your look, 

Yon out with your ring, and I pull out my book, 
omg Ballinamona oro, 

A good merry wedding for me. 

I thumb out the place and I then read away—- 
She blushes at love, and she whispers obey ; 

You take her dear hand for to have and to hold 
I shut up my book, and I pocket your gold. * 
king Ballinamona oro, 

A snug little guinea for me. 

The neighbours wish joy to the bridegroom and 
bride; 

The pipers before us, you march side by side; 

A plentiful dinner gives mirth to each face ; 

1 he piper plays up, and myself I say grace. 

Sing Ballinamona oro, 

A nice wedding dinner for me. 

The joke now goes round, and the stocking is 
thrown; 

The curtains are drawn, and you’re both left 
alone ; 

Tis then my dear boy, I believe you at homo ; 

And hey for a chris filing in nine months to 
come ! 

Sing Ballinamona oro, 

A good merry clirist’mng for me. 

0 < KE£FE, 


Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue 
That hush’d the stormy main. 

Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed : 

Mountains ye mourn in vain. 

Modred whose magic song 

Made huge Pliniimnion bow his cIoud tODt 
head; v 

Dear lost companions of mv tuneful art, 

Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 
i ear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 

Ye died amidst your dying country’s cries. 

JNo more I weep, they do not sleep 
Ou yonder cliffs a grisly band, 

I see them sit, they linger yet, 

Avengers of their native land. 

With me in dreadful harmony they join 
And weave with bloody hands the tissue of thv 

linr. 3 


718. ROY’S WIFE. 

Roy's wife of Aldivalloch, 

Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch, 

Wat ye how she cheated me, 

As I came o’er the braes o’Ballocb. 

She vow’d, she swore, she wad he mine, 

She said she io’ed me best of ony 

But ah ! the faithless, fickle queen, 

She’s ta’en the carle and left her Johnnie 
Roy’s wife, &c 

Her hair sae fair, her een sae clear, 

Her wee bit raou sae sweet and bonny : 

To me she ever will be dear, 

Tho’she’s for ever left her Johnnie. 

Roy’s wife, &c. 

But. 0,she was a canty queen. 

And weel could dance the Highland walloch : 

How happy I, had she been mine, 

Or I’d been Roy of Aldivalloch. 

Roy’s w ife, «Src. 


X 


X 
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!. YOUNG I AM, AND YET UNSKILL’D. 

Young I am, and yet unskilPd 
How to make a lover yield ; 

How to keep, or how to gain ; 

When to love, and when to feign. 

Take me, take me, some of yon, 

While I yet am young and true : 

Ere I can my soul disguise. 

Heave my breast, and roll my eyes. 1 

Stay not till I learn the way, 

How to lie, and to betray : 

He that has me first is blest, 

For I may deceive the rest. 

Could I find a blooming youth, 

Full of love, and full of truth, 

Brisk, and of a jaunty mein, 

I should long to be fifteen. 

DRV&EN. 


71S. THE WIG GALLERY. 

Walk in, walk in, each beau and belle, 
Here wisdom, virtue, truth, we sell •, 

Nay, think not I a falsehood tell, 

I deal not, sir, in raillery, 

I deal in wigs, a curious ware, 

In which gray, red, black, brown, and fair, 
May suit their features to a hair, 

In this our gay wig gallery. 

The wig’s the thing, the wig, the wig ; 
When portly parsons claim their pig, 

Or guttling aldermen look big, 

I do not say they are not wise, 

I only say, in vulgar eyes, 

The wisdom’s in the wig. 

See in this jazey what a twirl, 

•Twill suit a young or ancient girl, 
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Sly Cupids lurk in ev’ry curl, 

The ribband Venus’ zone is ; 

Rouse then, old man, throw by your staff! 
Regard not how your neighbours laugh, 
When, but a guinea-and-a-half 
Can make you an Adonis. 

The wig’s the thing, the wig, the wig, 

Be of the ton a natty sprig, 

The thing, the tippy, and the twig, 

Nor heed who are the truly wise 
For after all, in vulgar eyes, 

The wisdom s in the wig. 

Cries Verjuice, pointing at the play, 

Is that your wife intriguing, pray ? 

Oh no, my lovey’s hair is gray, 

That woman s hair is flaxen : 

Then say, who would not be a wife, 

To lead an unsuspected life, 

And cure all foul and jealous strife, 

By wearing of a caxtn? 

The wig’s the thing, the wig, the wig ; 
Then hey for fun, and rig, and gig, 

Who for dull moral cares a fig! 

*Tis useless to be truly wise ; 

For after all, in vulgar eyes, 

The wisdom’s in the wig. 

Thus arm’d, your lovers do not spare $ 
At will a hedge-hog, or a bear, 

A Friezland hen, a Flanders mare, 
Wiiate’er you wish will suit us ; 

The lawyer’s flaws shall find a patch, 

A bob the knowing head shall thatch, 
The henpeck’d husband wear a scratch, 
His w ife a monstrous Brutus. 

The wig’s the thing, the wig, the wig, 
Who’d in the mines of learning dig, 

Or Heliconian potions swig, 

Or study to be truly wise? 

When after all, in vulgar eyes. 

The wisdom’s in the wig. 

DIKDIVi 

K * 
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714. LOYALTY CONFINED. 

Beat on, proud billows ; Boreas blow : 

Swell, curled waves, high as Jove’s roof; 
Your incivility doth show, 

That innocence is tempest proof: 

Though surly Nereus frown, my thoughts are calm 
men strike, affliction, for thy wounds are balm. 

That which the world miscalls a jail, 

A private closet is to me : 

Whilst a good conscience is my bail, 

And innocence my liberty; 

Locks, bars, and solitude, together met, 

Make me no prisoner, but an anchoret. 

I whilst I wish’d to b« retir’d, 

Into this private room was turn’d ; 

As if their wisdoms had conspir’d 
The salamander should be burn’d ; 

Or like those sophists, that would drown a fish, 

I am constrain’d to suffer what I wish. 

The cynic loves his poverty; 

The pelican her wilderness ; 

And ’tis the Indian’s pride to be 
Naked on frozen Caucasus : 

Contentment cannot smart, Stoicks we see 
Make torments easy to their apathy. 

These manacles upon my arm 
I, as my mistress’favours, wear; 

And for to keep my ancles warm, 

1 have some iron shackles there : 

I hese walls are but my garrison; this cell, 

Which men call jail, doth prove my citadel. 

I’m in the cabinet lockt up, 

Like some high-piized margarite, 

Or, like the great mogul or pope, 

Am cloister’d up from public sight} 
Retiredness is a piece of majesty, 

And thus proud sultan, I’m as great as the# 

Here sin for want of food must starve, 

Where tempting objects are not seen, 

And these strong walls do only serve 
To keep vice out and keep me in : 
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Malice of late’i grown charitable sure. 

I’m not committed, but am kept secure. 

So he that struck at Jason’s life, 

Thinking to have made his purpose §ure. 

By a malicious friendly knife 
Did only wound him to a cure : 

Malice, I see, wants wit; for what is mear/t 
Mischief, oft-times proves favour by th’ event. 

When once my prince affliction hath, 
Prosperity doth treason seem ; 

And to make smooth so rough a path, 

I can learn patience from him : 

Now not to suffer shows no loyal heart, 

When kings want ease subjects must bear a part. 

What though I cannot see my king 
Neither in person or in coin ; 

Yet contemplation is a thing 
That renders what I have not, mine : 

My king from me what adamant can part. 

Whom I do wear engraven on my heart? 

Have you not seen the nightingale 
A prisoner like, coopt in a cage, 

How doth she chaunt her wonted tale, 

In that her narrow hermitage ? 

Even then her charming melody doth prove, 

That all her bars are trees, her cage a grove. 

I am that bird, whom they combine 
Thus to deprive of liberty; 

But though they do my corps confine, 

Yet maugre hate, my soul is free : 

And though immur’d, yet can I chirp and sing. 
Disgrace to rebels, glory to my king. 

My soul is free, as ambient air. 

Although my baser part’s immew’d 
Whilst loyal thoughts uo still repair 
T accompany my solitude ; 

Although rebellion do my body binde, 

My king alone can captivate my minde. 

»IR R. l’eSTRAMGI 
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715. SOUND THE TRUMPET LOUD. 

Shepherds, bring the oaten reed. 

The pipe and tabor bring ; 

Ye pleasures, to the alter lead 
The daughter of a King, 

Who honour on a prince confers 
Already dear to fame; 

Her wishes his, his pleasures her’s 
Their wedded hearts the same. 

Sound the trumpet loud, 

Bid the minstrels play, 

While a willing people round her crowd 
As they approach the nuptial bower, 
Invoking each auspicious power, 

To bless and befriend her; 

Hark they exclaim, 

Rending the air, 

Oh listen to our fervent pray’r, 

May ev’ry bliss attend her! 

Graces, bring the dulcet flute, 

The mellow clarion bring, 

The tinkling harp, the tender lute, 

The lovely theme to sing ; 

In some sweet strain that ardour moves, 
Now paint her form and face, 

Till Venus, and the laughing Loves, 
Praise her superior grace, 

Sound the trumpet, &c. 

Sages, bring the sacred lyre, 

The corded magic bring, 

The graces that her mind inspire, 

So fitly form’d to sing; 

And while, in concert as you join, 
Propitious powers to laud, 

May Phcebus and the tuneful Nine, 

Fair wisdom’s strain applaud. 

Sound the trumpet, &c. 

Cecilia next, to bear thy part, 

In the sacred theme we sing, 

To pourtray the goodness of her heart. 
The solemn organ bring; 
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And as the sense* wing their flight 
To the realms of bliss above. 

Like her, whose worth’s our best delight, 
Inspire celestial love. 

Sound the trumpet, Arc. 

D1BDIN 

716 THUS KITTY, BEAUTIFUL. 

Thus Kitty, beautiful and young, 

And wild as colt untam’d, 

Bespoke the fair from whom she sprung, 
With little rage inflam’d ; 

Inflam’d with rage at sad restraint, 

Which wise mamma ordain’d, 

And sorely vex’d to play the saint, 

Whilst wit and beauty reign’d. 

Shall I thumb holy books, confin’d 
With Abigails forsaken ? 

Kitty’s for other things design’d, 

Or I am much mistaken. 

Must Lady Jenny friskgabout, 

And visit with her cousins ? 

At balls must she make all the rout. 

And bring home hearts by dozens ? 

What has she better, pray, than I? 

What hidden charms to boast ? 

That all mankind for her should die, 
Whilst I am scarce a toast. 

Dearest mamma, for once let me, 
Unchain’d, my fortune try ; 

I’ll have my Earl, as well as she, 

Or know the reason why. 

HI soon with Jenny’s pride quit score, 
Make all her lovers fall: 

They’ll grieve I was not loot’d before : 
She, I was loos’d at all. 

Fondness prevail’d, mamma gave way; 

Kitty, at heart’s desire, 

Obtain’d the chariot for a day. 

And set the world on fir*.* 

PRIOR. 
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nr. HENCE WITH SORROW. 

Hence with sorrow, care, and spleen. 
Mirth and joy alone be seen, 

Blithely trip it o’er the green, 

To the merry merry tambourine. 

Hark to music s sweet command, 

From each willing female hand, 

Hasten, hasten, young and fair, 

To the jocund scene repair. 

1 o soft measure quick advance, 
sprightly trip the mazy dance. 

Hasten, hasten, young and fair, 

For the masquerade prepare; 

Pleasure ’tis that now invites', 

Youthful hearts her call delights, 

Hasten, hasten, young and fair, 

To the festival prepare, 

Hence with sorrow, care, and spleen, 

Mirth and joy alone be seen. ’ 

718. TO WELCOME MIRTH. 

Fo welcome mirth and Iwirmless glee, 

We rambling minstrels blithe and free. 

With song the laughing horn’s beguile, 

And wear a never-fading smile. 

Where’er we roam, 

We find a home, 

And greeting to reward our toil. 

We sing ofiove its hopes its fears, 

Of perjur’d swains and damsel’s tears, 

Of eyes that speak the heart’s warm glow, 

And sighs that tell the bosom’s woe, 

O’er hills and plains, 

We breathe our strains, 
jiro* summer’s heat, and winter’s snow, 
anxious griefs disturb our rest, 

Nor busy cares annoy the breast, 

Fearless we sink in soft repose. 

While night her sable mantle throws ; 

With grateful lay, 

Hail rising day, 

That rosy health and peace bestows. 

grubb. 
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719. THE WINTRY NOSEGAY. 
What nature alas! has denied, 

To the delicate growth of our Isle 
Art has in a measure supplied 
And winter is deck’d with a smile. 

See, Mary, what beauties I bring, 

™F r0m u h S shelter of that snnn V shed, 
Where the flow’rs have the charms of the sprini 
Tho abroad they are frozen and dead. 

’Tis a bow’r of Arcadian sweets. 

Where Flora is still in her prime. 

A fortress to which she retreats, 

^ om ^ le cruel assaults of the clime: 
While earth wears a mantle of snow, 

These pinks are as fresh and as gar 
As the fairest and sweetest that blow) 

On the beautiful bosom of May. 

See, how they have safely survived, 

The frowns of a sky so severe, ’ 

Such Mary’s true love that has li’v’d, 

Thro’ many a turbulent year. 

The charms of the late blowing rose, 

Seem grac’d with a livelier hue, 

And the winter of sorrow best shows, 

The truth of a friend such as yon. cowcer 

720. BLAB NOT. 

Blab not what you ought to smother; 

Honour’s laws should sacred be ; 

Boasting favours from another, 

Ne'er will favour gain with me. 

But, inspir’d with indignation, 

^ Sooner I’d lead apes in hell, 

Ere I’d trust my reputation, 

With such fools as kiss and tell. 

He who finds a hidden treasure, 

Never should the same reveal : 

He whom beauty crowns with pleasure, 
Cautious should Yiis joy conceal. 

Him witli whom my heart I’ll venture, 

Shall my fame from censure save; 

One more truth and prudence centre, 

And as secret as the grave. 
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721. VENUS YCLEPT. 

Who calls on her whose pow’rful art 
Erects a throne in ev’ry heart ; 

Whose love all court, whose anger fear— 
Venus yclept—behold her here. 

Sighs some fond youth, his love unkind, 

Wou’d he some watchful Argus blind? 

Glows some fair virgin’s modest cheek, 

With wishes that she dare not speak ? 

Who calls, &c. 

dibdjn. 


722. ON A BANK, BESIDE A WILLOW. 

On a bank beside a willow, 

Heaven her covering, earth her pillow, 
Sad Aminta sigh’d alone ; 

From the cheerless dawn of morning, 

Till the dews of night returning, 

Singing, thus she made her moan ; 
Hope is banish’d, 

Joys are vanish’d, 

Damon, my belov’d is gone. 

Time, I dare thee to discover 
Such a youth, and such a lover, 

Oh! so true, so kind was he ! 

Damon was the pride of nature, 
Charming in his every feature, 

Damon liv’d alone, for me; 

Melting kisses. 

Murmuring blisses, 

Who so liv’d and lov’d as we ? 

Never shall we curse the morning, 

Never bless the night returning, 

Sweet embraces to restore ; 

Never shall we Loth lie dying, 

Nature failing, love supplying 
All the joys he drain’d before . 

Death come end me 
To befriend me ; 

Love and Damon are no more 1 

drydbn. 
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723. O LOVELY DAY. 

O lovely day? ah me the while, 

How hard, alas! to see, 

That nature should so sweetly smile 
On all the world but me ; 

Hark, the gay tenants of the air. 

How gratefully they sing ; 

And hail by instinct as they pair, 

The harbinger of spring. 

O lovely day, &e. 

As twilight brings in streaks so gay 
Aurora bright and clear. 

So, child of promise, is this day 
The twilight of the year. 

O lovely day, &c. 

dibdin 


724. THE TRANQUIL THATCH. 

You say my cottage incomplete, 

Yields not the joys of life, 

I love th’ unfinished blest retreat, 

I love its guest my wife. 

Beneath the thatch content can sleep, 

And labour reap its joys, 

For others’ woes alone I weep 
No care my breast annoys. 

The gilded roof, the vaulted dome, 

The massy pile of plate, 

Bespeak, I grant, the splendid home. 

But envy preys on state. 

Be mine to boast the tranquil thatch. 
Content, domestic ease; 

Tho’ grandeur scorns to lift the latch, 

Has grandeur joys like these ? 

Mark, too, how throbs the courtier’s breast, 
Beneath the glittering star; 

A stranger still to peaceful rest, 

AVitb calm delight at war. 

Yon curling smoke that tops the trees. 
Reveals the lov’d retreat; 

And w afted by the passing breeze, 

Shews happiness complete. 
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725 . BE QUIET THAT BLACKBIRD. 

Be quiet that blackbird aud thrush. 

So gallanting, 

And chanting, 

And bristling, 

And warbling your song in the grove. 

That goldfinch and linnet pray hush • 

Poor Taffy is sighing, 

And also is crying, 

And moreover dying 
For love. 

What a noise, only hark ! 

Why you impudent lark! 

The loud little devils to hear, 

Gives her torture, and torment, and smart- 
Foi though honey their notes to her ear ’ 
They are bitter as gall to her heart. 

Her cannot for her soul be glad 
When Winifred s away; 

Yet it is wrong, and it is bad 
To chide their pretty lay; 

That love that makes poor Taffy sad 
Makes all the grove so gay. 

l J ipe on, merry blackbird, and thrush. 

Sing your ditty, 

So pretty, 

And whiver it, 

And quiver it, 

Nature smiles, and the spring’s in its prime : 

From each spray, and each tree, and each 
Your madrigals pouring, fbush, 

Some hopping, 

Some soaring, 

Your song will be o’er in 
Good time. 

What a noise, only hark! 

Now's your time, Mr. lark, 

When to-morrow sweet Win shall appear 
i ou 11 not make this noise, and this stir; 

Then a much sweeter ditty to hear, 

You’ll leave singing, and listen to her. 


LIBRARY. 


Then Taffy be no longer sad. 

Though Winifred’s away, 

But smile with nature, and be glad. 
And like the grove be gay ; 
To-morrow pleasure’s to be had, 
Then do not grieve to-day. 

DlBDlft 

726 . A DAWN OF HOPE. 

A P 3 !? of,JO Pe my soul revives. 

And banishes despair ; 

^Tvr^ m ^ .^ eares t Damon lives,' 

Make him, ye gods your care. 

Dispel those gloomy shades of night • 

My tender grief remove ; 

O ! send some cheering ray of light. 

And guide me to my love. 


Thus in a secret friendly shade, 
The pensive Celia mourn’d ; 
While courteous echo lent her aid. 
And sigh for sigh return’d. 


When sudden Damon’s well known face. 

Each rising fear disarms 
He eager springs to her embrace. 

She sinks into his arms. 


727 . IN VAIN YOU TELL. 

In vain you tell your parting lover, 

You wish fair winds may waft him over • 
Alas! what winds can happy prove, 

That bear me far from what I love? 

Alas! what dangers on the main, 

Can equal those that I sustain, 

From slighted vows, and cold disdain ? 
Be gentle, and in pity chuse 
To wish the wildest tempest loose, 

That, thrown again upon the coast, 

Where first my ship-wreck’d heart was los< 
I may once more repeat my pain, 

Once more in dying notes complain 
Of slighted vows, and cold disdain. 


PRIOR. 
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POLL AND MY PARTNER JOE. 

I was, d’ye see, a waterman, 

As tight and spruce as any 5 

’Twixt Richmond town, 

And Horsley-down, 

I earn’d an honest P e , nn y’* K ra2 
None could of Fortune’s favours biag 
More than could luckj’ }■» 

My cot was snug, well fill d my cag, 

Mv grunter in the stye* 

With wherry tight, 

And bosom light, 

I cheerfully did row; 

And to complete this princely 1 , 

Sure never man had frien onvi 
Like my Poll and my partner Joe. 

I roll’d in joys like these awhile. 

Folks far and near caress d me. 

Till, woe is me, 

So lubberly, 

The press-gang came and press' “ 

How could I all these pleasures leave. 

How with my wherry part. 

I never so took on to grieve; 

It wrung my very heart. 

But when on board 
They gave the word, 

To foreign parts to go, . 

I rued the moment I was born, 

That ever I should thus be torn. 

From my Poll and my partner Joe. 

I did my duty manfully, 

While on the billows rolling, 

And, night or day, 

Could find my way. 

Blindfold, to the main-top-bowling 
Thus, all the dangers of the main, 
Quicksands, and gales of wind, 

I brav’d, in hopes to taste again, 

The joys X left behind. 


In climes afar, 

’Midst hottest war, 

Pour’d broadsides on the foe, 

In hopes these perils to relate, 

As by my side attentive sat, 

My Poll and my partner Joe. 

At last it pleas’d His Majesty 
To give peace to the nation; 

And honest hearts, 

From foreign parts, 

Came home for consolation. 

Like lightning—for I felt new life, 

Now safe from all alarms 
I rush’d, and found my friend and wile 
Lock’d in each other’s arms ! 

Yet fancy not 
I bore my lot 

Tame like a lubber No: 

For, seeing I was finely trick d. 

Plump to the devil I fairly kick d 
My Poll, and my partner Joe. 

/////// 

AN OLD MAN WILL NEVER DO. 

An old man would be wooing 
A damsel gay and young, 

But she, when he was suing. 

For ever laugh’d and sung, 

An old man, an old man will never do for me. 
For May and November can never agree . 

She sung till he was dozing-— 

A youth by fortune bless’d. 

While guardy’s eyes were closing, 

Her hand delighted press’d. 

An old man, &c. 

Then kneeling, trembling, creeping, 

I vow ’twas much amiss, 

He watch’d the old man sleeping, 

And softly stole—a kiss. 

An old man, &c. BURNS . 
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HARKEN, and I WILL TELL YOU. 

Harken, and I will tell you how 
Young muirland Willie came to woo, 

I hough he could neither say nor do 
The truth I’ll tell to you. 9 
But ay he cries, whate’er betide, 

Maggy 1 'se ha’e to be my bride. 

With a fal dal, &c. 


On his gray yade as he did ride, 

With durk and pistol by his side, 

He prick d her on wi’ meikle pride, 

Wi’ meikle mirth and glee, 

Out o’er yon moss, out o’er yon muir 
Till he came to her dady’s door. 9 

Goodman, quoth he, be ye within, 

Pm c,ome your doghter’s love to wiD, 

I care na for making meikle din; 

What answer gi’e ye me ? 

Now, wooer, quoth he, would ye light down, 
111 gi’e ye my doghter’s love to win. 


To win your love, maid, I’m come here- 
I’m young, and ha’e enough o’ gear * 

And for myself you need na fear. 

Troth try me whan you like. 

He took aff his bannet, and spat out his chew. 
He dighted his gab, and he pri’d hir mou’. 


The maiden blush’d, and bing’d fu’ la’ • 
She had na will to say him na, 

But to her dady she left it a’, 

As they twa cou’d agree. 

The lover he ga’e her the tither kiss; 
t>yne ran to her dady, and tell’d him this. 

Your doghter wad na sav me na, 

As to yoursell she has left it a’, 

As we could gree between us twa. 

Say, what’ll ye gi’ me wi' her ? 
Now, wooer, quo’ he, I ha’e na meikle, 
But sic’s I ha’e ye s get a pickle. 


Now, wooer, sin ye are lighted down, 
Where do ye win, or in what town? 

I think my doghter wiuna gloom 
On sic a lad as ye. 

The wooer he stept up the house, 

And wow but he was wondrous crouie. 


A kilnfu’ of corn I’ll gi’ to thee, 

Three soums of sheep, twa good milk ky 
Yes hae the wedding-dinner free : 

Troth I dow do na mair 
Content, quo he, a bargain be t j 
I’m far frae hame, make haste let’s do’t. 


I have three owsen in a plough, 

Twa good ga’enyads, and gear enough: 
The place they ca’ it Cadeneugh: 

I scorn to tell a lie. 

Besides, I ha e frae the great Laird 
A peat-pat. and a lang-kail-yard. * 

The maid pat on her kirtle brown, 

She was the brawest in a’ the town : 

I wat on him she did not gloom 
But blinkit bonnilie. 

The lover he stended up in haste 
Aud gript her hard about the waist. 


The bridal day it came to pass, 

Wi’ mony a blythesome lad and lass. 
But sicken a day there never was, 

Sic mirth was never seen. 

This winsome couple straked hands, 
Mess John ty’d up the marriage-hands, 

And our bride’s maidens were na few, 
W’’ tap-knots, Jug-knots, a in blue, 
Frae tap to tae they w r ere bra’ new, 
And blinkit bonnilie. 

Their toys and muches were sae clean. 
They glanced ia our ladses een. 
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731. LIKE THE BRIGHT LAMP. 

Like the blight lamp that lay on Kildare’s ho<y 

An/'bnni’d thro’ long ages of darkness and 

Is tlie heart that affliction has i frown d on in vain, 
Whose spirit outlives it unfading and warm. 

Erin ! oh Erin ! thus bright thro’ the tears 
Of a long night of bondage thy spirit appears. 

The nations have fallen and thou still art young, 
Thy sun is but rising when others have set ; 

And tho’ slavery ’s cloud o’er thy morning hath 

The fulf moon of freedom shall beam round 

thee yet. t , , 

Erin * oh Erin l tlio’ long in the shade, 

Thy star will shine out when the proudest shall 
fade. 

Unchill’d by the storm and nnwak’d by the wind, 
The lily lies drooping thro’ winter’s cold hour, 
Till the soft hand of spring its dark chain unbind. 
And daylight ami liberty bless the young flower 
Erin ! oh Erin ! thy winter is past, 

And the hope that liv'd thro* it shall blossom at 
last. T * MOORE - 


L 1 BRARY. 

7S3. OH ! A PETTICOAT, HONEY. 

Oh 1 a petticoat, Honey’s, an Irishman’s joy. 

Go where he will, Ins time merrily passes ; 

Search the world over, sure Paddy’s the hoy. 

For banging the men, and kissing the lasses. 

And if yon hut get a red coat to your hack, 

In Russia, in Prussia, in France, or in F.anders 

Ail the pretty ma’amselles have a mighty neat 

Of cocking their chins at both men and coin- 
manders, . 

Then lieiuh for the petticoat—that is my joy, 

Go where 1 will my time merrily passes- 

Search the world over, sure Paddy’s the boy 
For banging the men and for kissing the lasses. 

When sweet Kitty Connor pierc’d me thro’ the 

And chose Teddy Blarney, a big man of honor, 

One moon-shiny night, to give ease to my’ smart 
1 kick’d Mr. Blarney, and kiss’d Mrs. Connoi. 

And the little plump god, for his mother knew 

what, , ,, . 

Was the son of old Mars, or he d never alarm ye. 

And if he’d be growing as tall as he s tat, 

You’d see master Cupid brought up to the 

^ Then heigh for the petticoat, &c. 


732. AH TEACH THY BREAST. 


Ah teach thy breast soft pity’s throb, 
And harmonize thy rugged mind ; 

Ah teach thy lid soft pity’s tear. 

That gem of sentiment refin’d. 

Couldst thou once know the tender bliss 
The sympathising bosom knows, 
When at meek sorrow’s sacred touch, 
Respousive sadness round it flows. 


No more, thy brow would wear that frown, 
Thy glance no more so sternly dart, 

But joys would glitter in thy eye, 

And peace cling gladly to thy heart. 


734. WHY HOW NOW 
Why how now, Madam Flirt, 

If vou thus must chatter, 

And are for flinging dirt, 

Let’s try who best can spatter. 
Madam Flirt ! 

Why how now, saucy jade, 

Sure the wench is tipsy : 

How can you see me made, 

Tile sport of such a gipsy i 
Saucy jade ! 


4IAV. 
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735. YOU MAY DO AS YOU WILL. 

Yon may do as you will, but I'll fling away care. 
I’ll sport with the swains, and I’ll toy with the 
fair ; 

For joys yet unknown I may find springing there, 
And 'tis better by half 
Love and nectar to quaff: 

All the days of my life thus I’ll frolic and laugh. 

Till lately there liv’d not so wretched an elf : 

I tended my flocks and sought nothing but pelf j 
Car'd little for others, but much for myself: 

But ’tis better by half, &c. 

But wishes for more are all fooiish and vain, 

And thought for to-morrew brings nothing but 
pain: 

Enjoying to-day I shall find best gain : 

For ’tis better by half, &c. 

Come over to me all ye gay blooming throng, 
And take it, the way to be blest the year long, 

Is to welcome sweet love, wine, and soul-cheer¬ 
ing song : 

And ’tis better by half, <fcc. 


737. COME SEND ROUND THE WINE. 

Come send round the wine, and leave points of 
belief, 

To simpleton sages and reasoning fools ; 

This moment s a flower too fair and too brief, 

To be wither’d and stain’d by the lust of the 
schools : 

Your cup may be purple, and mine may be blue, 
But while they are fill’d from the same bright 
bowl, 

The fool who would quarrel for difference of hue, 
Deserves not the comfort they shed o’er the 
soul. 


Shall I ask the brave soldier who fights by my side, 
In the cause of mankind, if our creeds agree ? 
Shall I give up the friend I have valued and tried, 
If he kneel not before the same altar with me ? 
From the heretic girl of my soul shall I fly, 

To seek somewhere else a more orthodox kiss ? 
No !—perish the hearts and the laws that would 
try ’ 

Truth, valour, or love, by a standard like this. 

T. MOORE. 


Then Care* with his wrinkles, I give to the wind ; 
To mirth from this moment my heart is inclin’d ; 
I’m sure of my bliss, for the nymphs will be kind : 

More happy by half, &c. 


736. I’VE FANCIED A DWELLING. 

I’ve fancied a dwelling, a neat spot of land, 

A table not poor, nor yet pompously grand, 
Where some of the dainties are dress’d by thy 
hand ; 

For thou art my choice, my dear charmer. 

Let some of the dainties, &c. 

I’ve fancied a friend to make one of us three ; 
Our pictures in little to sit on each knee : 

Grant this, and let who will live single for me ; 
For wedlock's my choice, my dear charmer. 

Grant this, and let, &c. 


738. WHEN FIRST INFANT LIBERTY. 
When first infant liberty dropp’d upon earth, 
The mountains and forests then cradled her birth; 
Nurs’d by Nature she dwelt among savages wild, 
Whilst numerous nations adopted the child. 

Her mind was for ages as dark as the night ; 

Her form unadorn’d, wander’d naked to sight 
She in huts and in cottages only was found, 
Reposing at ease on the grass-clothed ground. 
But banish'd from earth by a profligate race, 
Long time she conceal’d both her grief and dis¬ 
grace ; 

Till heroes demanding a charter of laws, 

Recall’d her from heav’n to enlist in their cause : 
In Britain she landed, delighted to see 
Men firm to their king, yet resolv'd to be free j— 
Then in England for ever may liberty reign, 

The queen of the islee, and the queen of the main. 
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739. YE GALES. 

Yc gales that gently wave the sea, 

And please the canny boat-man, 

Bear me frae hence, or bring to me 
My brave, my bonny Scotsman. 

In haly bands we join'd our hands, 

Yet may not this discover, 

While parents rate a large estate, 

Before a faithfu’ lover. 

But I’ll loor chuse, in highland glens, 

To herd the kid and goat, man, 

Ere I would, for sic little ends, 

Refuse my bonny Scotsman. 

Wae worth the man wha first began 
The base ungenerous fashion, 

Fra greedy views love’s art to use, 

While stranger to its passion. 

Frae foreign fields my lovely youth, 

Haste to thy longing lassie, 

Wha pants to press thy bawmy mouth, 

And in her bosom hawse thee. 

Love gie’s the word, then haste on board, 

Fair winds and tenty boat-men, 

Waft o’er, waft o’er, frae yonder shore, 

My brave, my bonny Scotsman. 

740. THOU ART MINE, ROSE OF LOVE. 
Thou art mine, Rose of Love, thou art mine ! 

In my heart thou art planted tor ever ; 

There the best of affections shall round thee 
entwine, 

As the elm is embrac’d in th’ embrace of the vine, 
Which is never relinquish’d—no, never. 

Rose of Love! Rose of Love ! thou art mine. 

Thou art planted here ne’er to decay, 

From mv heart nought thy beauties can sever; 
And should tears, like bright dew-drops, at dawn 

Kmpearl thv sweet bloom, I will kiss them away, 
For thou ne’er shall know sorrow, no, never. 
Rose of Love! Rose of Love! thou art mine. 


741. LOVE'S A TYRANT. 

That Love’s a tyrant, I can prove, 

For I, alas ! am now its slave ; 

Yet glad would I those chains remove, 
And fearless all his mandates brave. 
Fc r the urchin will vex me, 

T< rment and perplex me, 

And ah! ’tis useless to co nplain: 

Tho’ love is teazing, 

’Tis also pleasing, 

’ And pleasure yields as well as pam. 
Amelia daily grows more fair, 

Yet still she does not kinder prove ; 
I sigh and pine, and in despair, 
Resolve to think no more of love. 

For the urchin, 

742. ASAYTNG ’TWAS. 

A saying ’twas, when I was young, 

That golden carts take hay in ; 

And in my cars my mother rung 
Oft times this self-same saying. 

My dad, who the main chance did think 
Of human cares the dearest, 

Wou’d cry, 4 Whene’er thou go’st to drink, 
* The deepest stream’s the clearest.* 

I had an uncle, and his saw 

Was, Take and never render { ' 

And thU he gave me as a law, 

YV^Jiile yet my years were tender. 

My aunt had her good adage too, 

Who also was my tutor; 

Says she, ‘ Whoever comes to woo, 

4 A dower’s a handsome suitor.* 

Let me, good sir, add mine to theirs, 

4 Tell not your name for nothing ;* 

A rule I’ve found in all affairs, 

Meat, washing, drink, and clothing. 
My girl, who has her parent’s knack 
For maxims, adds a right one ; 

4 No crows are found that are not black, 
4 Yet a rich crow's a white one.' 


DIBD1U. 
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743. TOM BOWLING. 

Het.c, a she tv hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 

The darling of our crew ; 

No m ?re he’ll hear the tempest howling, 

For death has broach’d him too. 

His form was of the manliest beauty, 

His heart was kind and soft ; 

Faithful below he did his duty, 

And now he’s gone aloft. 

Tom never from his word departed, 

His virtues were so rare, 

His friends were many and true-hearted, 

His Poll W'as kind and fair: 

And then he’d sing so blithe and jolly, 

Ah, many’s the time and oft ! 

But mirth is turn’d to melancholy, 

For Tom is gone aloft. 

Yet shall poor Tom find pleasant weathes 
When he who all commands, 

Shall give, to call life’s crew together, 

The word to pipe aril hands. 

Thus death, who kings and tars dispatches, 

In vain Tom’s fife has dofi’d; 

For, tho’ his body’s under hatches, 

His soul is gone aloft. dibdin. 

744. SHE IS FAR FROM THE LAND. 

She is tar from the land where her young hero 
sleeps, 

And lovers are round her sighing ; 

But coldly she turns from their gaze and w T eeps, 
For her heart in his grave is lying. 

She sings the w ild notes of her dear native plains, 
Ev’ry strain which he lov’d awaking; 

Ah ! liitAe they think who rejoice in her strains, 
Row the heart of the minstrel is breaking. 

Oh make her a grave where the sun-beams rest, 
M^hen they promise a glorious morrow, 

They shall shine on her sleep like a beam 
the west, 

From her own b;’d Uland of sorrow. 

T. MOORE. 


:al library. 


745. GLENARA. 

Oh heard ye yon pibrach sound sad in the gale, 
Where a band eometh slowly with weeping and 
wail ? 

*Tis the chief of Glenara laments for his dear. 

And her sire,and the people, are call’d to her biei. 
Glenara came first with the mourners and shroud 
Her kinsmen they follow’d but mourn’d not 
aloud, 

Their plaids all their bosoms were folded around, 
They march’d all in silence, they look’d on the 
ground. 

In silence they reach’d over mountain and moor, 
To a heath where the oak tree look’d lonely and 
hoar, 

Now here let us place the gray stone of her cairn : 
Why speak ye no word ? said Glenara the stern. 
And tell me, I charge you, ye clan of my spouse, 
Why fold ye your mantles, why cloud ye your 
brows? 

So spake the rude chieftain, no answer is made, 
But each mantle unfolding a dagger display’d. 

T dreamt of my lady, I dreamt of her shroud, 
Cried a voice from the kinsmen all wrathful and 
loud, 

And empty that shroud, and that coffin did seem, 
Glenara ! Glenara ! now read me my dream. 

O pale grew the cheek of that chieftain, I ween, 
When the coffin unclos’d, and no lady was seen-; 
When a voice from the kinsmen, spoke louder in 
scorn, 

’Twas the youth who had lov’d the fair Ellen of Lorn. 
I dreamt of my lady, I dreamt of her grief,. 

I dreamt that her lord was a barbarous chief; 

On a rock of the ocean fair Ellen did seeni, 
Glenara ! Glenara ! now read me my dream. 

In dust low the traitor has knelt to the ground, 
And the desert reveal’d where his lady was 
found, 

From a rock of the ocean that beauty is borne ; 
Now, joy to the house of fair Ellen of Lorn. 

CAMPBELL. 
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746. FATHERLESS FANNY. 

Keen and cold is the blast loudly whistling 
around. 

As cold at - the lips that once smil'd upon me, 

And unyielding, alas! as this hard frozen ground., 
Those arms once so ready my shelter to be. 

oth my parents are dead and few friends I can 
boast, 

But few to console and to love me if any, 

And so small are my gains a poor pittance at 
most. 

Repays the exertions of Fatherless Fanny. 

Once indeed I with pleasure and patience could 
toil, N 

But ’twas when my parents sat by and approv'd, 
Then my laces to sell I went out with a smile, 
Because my fatigue fed the parents I lov’d. 

And at night when I brought them my hardly- 
earn’d gains, 

Tho’ small they might be, still my comforts were 
many, 

For my mother’s fond blessing rewarded my 
pains, 

My father stood watching to welcome his Fanny. 

But ah ! now that I toil by their presence unr- 
checr’d, 

I feel 'tis a hardship indeed to be poor, 

While I shrink from the labour no longer endur’d, 
Vid sigh as I knock at the wealthy man's door. 

V nd at night when fatigu’d I return to my home, 
No longer I boast that my comforts are many, 
To a silent deserted dark dwelling I come, 
Where no one exclaims, thou art welcome dear 
Fanny. 

That, that is the pang ; want and toil would 
impart. 

No pangs to my breast if kind friends I could see. 
For the wealth that 1 value is that of the heart, 
And the smiles of affection are riches to me. 


Then ye wealthy, O, think ! when to you I apply 
To purchase my wares tho’ you do not buy any, 
If in accents of kindness you deign to deny, 
You’ll comfort the heart of poor Fatherless Fanny. 

MRS. OP1E. 

a ^ 

747. CEASE YOUR FUNNING 

Cease your funning. 

Force or cunning, 

Never shall my heart trepan ; 

All these sallies, 

Are but malice, 

To seduce my constant man. 

’Tis most certain, 

By their flirting, 

Women oft have envy shown ; 

Pleas’d to ruin 
Others wooing, 

Never happy in their own. 


746. MY HAND IT WAS CROSS’D. 

My hand it was cross’d by a buxom lass, 

Says she, you can tell what will come to pass. 
Pray how many husbands for me are in store ? 
Says I, you’ll outlive ’em if you bury four. 

Says she, that’s very well, but pray how many 
more ? 

The truth of hopes to understand, 

An old maid was the next seen to cross my band • 
Shall I marry ? she ask’d, between hopes and fears, 
I answer’d, dear ma’am you must wait it appeal's, 
Faugh! says she, tell me news, I’ve known that 
forty years. 

Said a prude, I, than marry, would sooner lead 
apes, [grapes ? 

I replied, have you read of the Fox and the 
I told a sad widow a new husband she’d find ; 
What, said she, wed again, when my last was so 
kind ? . 

But we all must submit to whatfat* has design d, 
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74$ TO PROVE PLEASURE BUT PAIN. 

To prove pleasure but pain some have hit on a 
project, 

We’re duller the merrier we grow; 

Exactly the same unaccountable logic, 

Thnt r»s \1 si _I .”. 


That talks of cold fire and warm snow. 

For me born by nature, 

For humour and satire, 

I sing, and I roar, and I quaff; 

Each muscle I twist it, 

I cannot resist it, 

A finger held up makes me laugh. 

For since pleasure’s joy’s parent, and joy begets 
mirth, 

Should the subtlest casuist or soph upon earth, 
Contradict me I'd call him an ass and a calf, 

And boldly insist once for all, 

That the only criterion of pleasure’s to laugh, 
And sing toll de roll, lollde roll loll. 

Vainly bountiful nature shall fill up life’s measure, 
If we’re not to enjoyment awake; 

Churls that cautiously filtrate and analyze plea¬ 
sure, 

Deserve not that little they take. 

For me, who am jiggish, 

And funny, and giggish, 

Such joys are too formal by half; 

I roar and I revel, 

Drive care to the Devil, 

And hold both my sides while I laugh. 

For since pleasure’s, &c. 

I ha-te all those pleasures we’re angling and squa- 

a 

And fitting and cutting by rules ; 

And damme, dear me, I beg pardon for swearing, 
All that follow such fashions are fools. 

They may say what they list on’t. 

But of life I insist on’t, 

That pleasure’s the prop and the staff, 

That sets ev’ry muscle, 

In a comical bustle, 

And tickles one into a laugh. 

For since pleasure’s, &c. 

DIBDltf. 
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730. TEDDY CLINCH. 

Here I was, my good masters, my name’s Teddv 
Clinch, 3 

My cattle are sound, and I drives to an inch ; 
From Hyde-Park to White-Chapel I well know 
the town, 

And many’s the time I're took up and set down: 
In short, in the bills I’ll be bound for t there’s not, 
A young youth who, like Teddy, can tip the long 
trot. 
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Oh the notions cf life that I see from my box, 
While flats of all kinds comes about me in flocks : 
The sot whom I drive home to sleep out the day, 
The kind one who plies for a fare at the play ; 
Or, your gents of the law, there, who, four in a lot, 
To Westminster Hall I oft tip the long trot. 

My coach receives all like the gallows and sea, 
So I touch but my fare, you know, all’s one to me; 
The men of the gown, and the men of the sword, 
A ma’am or a gambler, a rogue or a lord ; 

To wherever you’re going I well know the spot; 
And, you tip a tizzy, I’ll tip the long trot. 

DIBDIN. 




751. WHO IS SYLVIA. 

Who is Sylvia ? what is she 

That all the swains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she, 

The heavens such grace did lend her 
That she might adored be. 

Is she kind as she is fair ? 

For beauty lives with kindness, 

Love does to her eyes repair 
To help him of his blindness, 

And being help’d, inhabits there. 

Then to Sylvia let us sing, 

That Sylvia is excelling, 

She excels each mortal thing, 

Upon the dull earth dwelling; 

To her let us garlands bring ! 
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?50. DON’T I SINO OF THE LAWYERS. 

Don’t I sing of the lawyers in penalties bound, 
’Stead of stretching of necks to cut throats, 
Don’t you know they have thrown off the wig and 
And manfully put on red coats? [black gown, 
Sing boderum schite and big wigs with three tails, 
Still action and battTy’s the word, [scales, 
Poor blind Justice they first swindled out of her 
Now they’ve swindled her out of her sword. 


Then beat up for recruits in this hon'rable corps, 
Let me tell you none at it should scoff; 

Our property will be secure more and more 
As the lawyers, my soul, are kill’d off: 

Sing boderum schite and big wigs with three tails. 
Still action and battery’s the word ; 

Not contented with swindling poor Justice’s scales, 
Now they’ve swindled her out of her sword. 

BIBD1N. 


^ If the more suit you have the more naked you are, 
M Nahb’d at law, and you lose though you win ; 
Shou’d a lawyer but once nab a pris’ner of war, 
Slips of Parchment he’d make of his skin, 
fc gi n g boderum schite and big wigs with three tails, 
Still cutting and slashing’s the word: 

^ Poor blind Justice, &c. 

sm: 

ftr, ; Then should he a pris’ner become in war’s strife, 
y Oh, for pleading ’fait let him alone; [queer life, 
wt t|! Twould be strange he that’s pleading for many a 
to Shou’d not know how to plead for his own. 

DU Sing boderum schite and big wigs with three tails, 
Still cunning and craft is the word ; 

Poor dear Justice, &c. 

Then for risks, ’fait the devil a diffrence I spy; 

Both are tutor’d to fight at the leg ; 

To be sure a good bullet may knock out an eye, 
c And’fait so may a good addled egg : 

Sing boderum schite and big wigs with three tails, 
Still pepp’ring and pelting’s the word; 

0(Si) Poor dear Justice, &c. 

And then what a glorious ting if these elves, 
eft Sent on service beyond sea, should roam! pelves, 
They’d not only, you know, be transported thcm- 
But ’fait so would all those left at home ; 

Sing boderum schite and big wigs with three tails, 
|ff Still ejecting and ousting’s the word ; * ~ 

Poor dear Justice, &c. 

gsPW* 


751. IN ALL THE WAND’RINGS. 

In all the wand’rings of my soul, 

The gods have known me true ; 

For like the needle to the pole, 

I always turn to you. 

If chill misfortune should assail, 

And cloud the joys in view, 

Still, spite of ev’ry boisf rous gale, 

I always turn to you. 

And though gay Pleasure’s rosy train 
Unfold each magic hue, 

O’er ev’ry scene those beauties reign ; 

I always turn to you. 

In vain another would inspire, 

Or make my heart untrue ; 

I feel, alas ! but one desire. 

And always turn to you. 

The melting accents when I hear 
Of love that’s pictur’d true, 

A fond remembrance charms my ear, 

And always turns to you. 

Through all the changes of my life 
Since faith and love agree, 

In mutual comfort, mutual strife, 

Oh mayst thou turn to me! 

CAPTAIN JAMES. 
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WHEN NIGHT SPREADS. 
When night spreads her shadows around, 
My kisses shall soothe thee to rest; 

I will soften thy bed on the ground, 

And thy cheek shall repose on my breast. 

Love heed not the storm and the rain, 

On me let their fury descend, 

This bosom will scorn to complain, 

While it shelters the life of a friend. 

Yet should’st thou, ah, cruelly fly. 

Thy name shall for ever be dear, 

The winds shall convey thee a sigh, 

And the billow shall carry a tear. 

YE LITTLE BIRDS. 

Ye little birds, that sit and sing 
Amid the shady valleys— 

See how my lover sweetly walks. 
Amid liis garden’s alleys ! 

Go tell him thro’ your chirping bill, 

As you by me are bidden. 

To him is only known my love, 

Which from the world is hidden. 
Go, pretty wantons, warble 1 

Oh ! fly ye tuneful throng, for soon 
In gentle sleep he’ll lie ; 

Sing round about his rosy bed. 

And echo his reply ! 

Go, pretty wantons, warble! 


THE HOPELESS PASSION. 

Anxiety for thee, my love, 

Has mark’d my brow with care ; 
The heart once blithe and free, love, 
Is victim to despair. 

The pulse a languor feeling, 

The eye bereft of fire ; 

O’er all the senses stealing 
One fatal fond desire. 
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Oh ’ ’tis thy angel form, love. 

Can all my woes dispel ; 

Thy smiles my bosom warms, love, 
Thy frown my passing knell. 

Pale frenzy quits his seat, love, 

At the music of thy voice ; 

And Hope, illusive cheat, love, 

Bids lovers’ hearts rejoice. 

Though fate our persons sever, . 

One bless’d bright thought can Tree 
My heart from sorrow ever. 

Assur’d I’m lov’d by thee. 


THE ROSE IN JUNE. 

The gale that on a summer’s day, 

O’er fragrant roses blowing. 

On all who feel its genial ray, 

The bloom of health bestowing ; 

It bears a sotter gentler charm, 

Its sweets dispensing mildly. 

Than piercing rays that fiercely warm, 
Or Winds that blow more wildly. 

Of Flora’s beauties late and soon 
That deck my garden yearly, 

No one excels the rose in June, 

The Rose I love so dearly. 

Dear girl, let thy example be 
This rose, so meekly blooming ; 

And thou wilt prove more dear to me, 
So mild, so unassuming. 

A gaud)- shew, a vain display 
Of pomp and tinsel treasure, 

A love of grandeur may betray ; 

But not of peaceful pleasure. 

To tranquil scenes thy mind attune, 
Thy time will pass more cheerly ; 

And thus be like the rose in June, 

The Rose I love so dearly. 









752. SWEET MAID YOU SAY. 

Bweet maid you say I am untrue, 

Because from fair to fair I range; 

But tho’ my fancy seems to change. 

The more of other nymphs I view, 

The more my heart is fix’d on you. 

The bee collects his homed ctore 

From ev’ry various flow r that blows ; 

But when she tastes the fragrant rose. 

Forgetting sweets that pleas d before. 

She fixes, then, to rove no more. ^ ^ py£ 

75^THE WIFE. 

As a sailor’s all one, as a piece of a ship, 

So my wife is a Piece of myself: 

We eat the same biscuit, partake the same flip. 
And wer’t worlds, she should keep all my pell. 
And her wishes are mine, we have only one heart, 
One maxim, one pleasure, one fancy, 

Not oceans our love for a moment can part, 

For I always am present with Nancy. 

When leagues far and wide, for my comfort and 

If I want to examine my chest, [duce, 

What delight to my heart does the rummage pro- 
When I’m rock’d in my hammock to rest. 

The cordials and comforts so tidily placed. 

Haul her taught to my heart and my * anc y> 

And the needless and housewife her fingers have 
grac’d, , _ T 

Quell my soul till I’m nothing but Nancy. 

Then in case that in battle I wounded should be, 
Here a rag, there a bandage appears. 

All mark’d with her hair, and ’tis f as 7^°, see ; 

That she wash’d them poor soul with her tears. 
And should I get wounded in fight, maim d, or 
blind. 

What a dainty delight to my fancy ; 

The misfortune would make me, sweet love, she s 
so dear. 

More dear to the heart of my Nancy. 
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All true honest tars have their duty at heart. 

Their country and king they defend , 

They spare foes, they lo*i honour, and never de- 
part 

From their post, as a Briton and friend. 

But how were their courage so kept up by love. 
They’d indulge in the generous fancy, 

They’d fight like a lion, forgive like the dove. 

If, like me, they’d a wife such as Nancy. 


754. THE MATCH BOY. 

Ye wealthy and proud, while in splendor you roll. 
Behold a poor orphan, pale, hungry and wan ; 

And learn tlio’ now doom’d to misfortune s control 
He springs like yourself from the fountain of 
man. 

So scanty the fruit of his humble employ. 

Dejected he roams in a sad ragged plight; 

Then O \ give a mite to the poor little boy. 

Who cries “ Buy my matches,” from morning 
till night. 

Remember tho’ luxury cloys you by day. 

And pampers you nightly on pillows of down ; 

Adversity soon may plant thorns in your way, 
Obscuring your pleasures with poverty s frown. 

While apathy’s flint and cold steel you employ. 
The tinder of feeling you never can light; 

Nor e’er give a mite to the poor little boy. 

Who cries, “ Buy my matches,” from morning 
till night. 

And you, ye proud fair, of this ocean-girt land, 
With beauty external, so gifted by fate ; 

Whose smiles can enrapture, whose frewns can 
command. 

Prove also your mental endowments are great; 

The crumbs of your table, which lap-dogs destroy 
Might comfort your orphan and yield him de¬ 
light ; 

Then O 1 give a mite to the poor little boy, 

Who cries u Buy my matches,” from morning 
till night. 
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755. THE LONDON NEWSPAPERS. 
You all must agree that the world’s epitome 
May be found in the London newspapers ; 
From parts far and wide, we have news in a 
tide, 

Of every grand f£te and odd caper, 
tn the coffee-house met, with a grave-looking 

With spectacles plac'd on their noses ; 

* opticians a score, o’er the pages how they pore, 
And devour the strange news it discloses. 

Auctioneering, volunteering, 
Revolution, execution, 

Hanging, dying, 

Wedding, trying, 

Price of gold, bought and sold, 

And in business who wins, and who loses. 

(Spoken.) “ Waiter, bringan evening paper.” *« Not comein yet, sir.” 
‘Indeed ! it’s very late.” “ Yes, sir, all owing to the debate last night; 
he Day didn’t come in till almost night, and don’t expect the Evening 
tar till the morning. Here comes the man with the Globe at his back 
nd the world in his pocket.” “Waiter, what’s this?” “The Sun, 
4r.” “Why, it is wet!” “Yes, sir,wet Sun.” “ Oh,yes; I remem- 
cr we had enough of a wet Sun last year, we don’t want another. 
*Vaiter, bring me a candle ” “ What for, sir ?” « To see the Sun 

/ith!” V/hy, can’t you see the Sun without a candle? in our country 
hey can, sir.” “ Pray, sir, have you done with that there paper ?” 

* No, sir, hut you can have this here paper.” “ Waiter, bring me the 
♦tatesman.” “ It’s on the other side, sir.” “ Then bring me the 
ost »r Courier.” “ They are both on the same side, sir.” “ Will you 
ell that gentleman who is spelling the advertisements, that he cannot 
blige the company more, than by setting the British Press at liberty.” 

‘ Will you give up your Press fora Post?” “ No, sir ; but I’ll give 
ip my Statesman for an Independent Whig.” “ I beg pardon, sir, but 
just gave the Whig to that gentleman with the bald head.” “ Why, 
vaiter, this file of the Englishman is imperfect.” “ Yes, sir, we’ve 
ately sent a great many to France.” “ Oh, that accounts for it.” 

* This Statesman is abominably dirty, and very much torn ; bring me 
mother.” “ Wc havn’t got another, sir.” “ Then send and buy one, 
here’s plenty of Statesmen to be bought!!!”—Here, waiter, waiter.” 

* Coming, coming, sir.” So 

Keep it np, that way, all ago ev’ry day, 

To know who wins and who loses. 

n country, like town from the peer to the clown, 
In Europe’s great affairs never tiling ; 
Politicians you know, may be found at the plough, 
What’s the news? what’s the news? all en¬ 
quiring. 


Hears the horn’s twanging sound thro’ the villas 
resound, ® 

Announce the news come so late in ; 

Where a party is seen each night at the inn, 

And for news most impatiently waiting. 
Advertising, things surprising, 

Public places, Epsom races, 

Siege or battle, show of cattle, 

Fighting cocks, price of stocks, 

And in business who wins and who loses. 


wpo/ien.) ^anaiord, i UC papcrDUC r .. — i cannot re* 

very well at first sight on account of the stops.” “ Pray, sir, will yo» 
be kind enough to read pro bono?” « We don’t take it in. Sir.” « Art 
Mr. Boxall, the undertaker, i? he’ll read.” “ No, sir, I beg leave t« 
object to that, he always begins with the deaths, and that’s something •< 
professional, I hate any thing professional: perhaps Mr. Parchment 
the solicitor, will, or shew cause why he refuses.” “ Why sir, I’ve iu 
objection, and as I hate any thing professional, I will try to amuse you 
what’s this ! oh, « Wilkins versus Watkins ; this was an action for th 
recovery of the sum of 2l. 14 s. pd.»” “ Now didn’t I tell you h 
would also begin with something professional; we don’t want law d 
we doctor?” “ No, sir, I think the most amusing part of the paper 1 
the accidents; * On Thursday last, as a poor labouring man was at worl 
on the top of a scaffolding in Spring Gardens, he was, by a sudden gua 
of wind, biown as far as Charing Cross ; he fell at the door of Bish* 
fortunate Lottery Office, where tickets and shares are—* Poo, poo it* 
a lottery puff; I hate puffs, don’t you, Mr. Pastry ?” “ No sir ' 

don’t dislike anybody’s puffs, live, and let live, that’s my motto. ’ Well 
sir, since you have put down the paper, I’ll try if I can’t amuse you.* 
Beware of puffs, sir.” « Oh, oh ! you have no need to tell m 
that, for I think I can smell a puff the very moment I take the papa 
in hand ; I’m not to be had, I think I know too much of a paper foi 
that,sir. St. Helena.’ What have we heie ! ‘ News from St. Helena. 
This can’t be a puff.—■* An officer just arrived from this island, report 
the following singular circumstance; the Ci-devant Emperor declares 
it to be his fixed determination, in opposition to the advice of hi 
faithful followers, to use no other than Warren’s Blacking, to be >v 
at No.—* Oh, nonsense, nonsense— 

So keep it up, &c. 


Then they differ in name, none alike, Just 
same, 

Morning Chronicle, Day, Advertiser, 

British Press, Morning Post, Herald, Timej-r 
what a host, 

We read ev’ry day and grow wiser ! 

The Examiner, Whig—all alive to the gig, 

While each one his favourite chooses ; 

Times, Star, and Sun, to keep up the fun, 

And tell all the world what the news ia* 
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Examination, embarkation, 

Consultation, publication, 

Abdication, botheration, 

City feasts, wild beasts, 

And fin business who wins and who loses. 

{Spoken.) {Horn, and imitation of hornboyi calling an Extraordinary 
Qax.ette ; crying second edition, &c.) “ Let’s see : oh, ‘ We stop the 
press to announce, that if intelligence of any important victory reach 
■>6 In the course of theafternoon, we shall publish it in a thud edition.’” 
Horn again , calling third edition.) “ Pray don’t press on me, sir. 
We stop the press to announce, that nothing new has arrived since 
>ur last.’—Great intelligence, certainly—very pleasant, indeed. How 
•musingVo read the newspapers crossways : ‘l ast night a young gen¬ 
tleman made his first appearance in the arduous character of Hamlet, 
and performed it with ease—in less than fifteen minutes. Lost, a 
Ladies lap-dog, answers to the name of Pompcy—if he will return to 
his disconsolate parents he will be kindly received. A very fine cow 
of the Leicestershire breed, is exhibiting in Exeter—for the benefit of 
herself and her six children. An overdrove ox ran down Fleet-street, 
and entered the dwelling house of Mr. Bayley’s glass manufactory, 
where he did considerable damage—due notice will be given of his se¬ 
cond appearance. Wants a place as groom, a young man of great re¬ 
spectability, who can have an unexceptionable character, letters, post 
paid, will—find him double ironed in Newgate, for horse-stealing. 
The cat of lady Dimbleton lately produced at a birth—a regiment of 
soldiers all ready for embarkation. An ill-looking fellow was taken 
to Bow-street on suspicion of being concerned in several robberies, in 
searching his pockets they were found to contain—six chaldron of coals, 
a waggon and five horses. Lost, a lady’s ridicule, its contents arc—a 
chest of drawers and a gridiron. Married at Leeds, Joshua Jones, esq. 
to Isabella Jenkins, of the said plaee—he seemed fully resigned to his 
fate. The minister passed the dreadful sentence of the law on the 
unhappy wretch—he was a good-looking young man of five and twenty 
years of age, and in all other respects conducted himself with becoming 


propriety.’ ” Then 


Keep it up, &c. 


756. FAREWELL TO THE NYMPH. 

Farewell to the nymph of my heart, 
Farewell to the cottage and vine, 

From these scenes with a tear I depart, 
Where pleasure so often was mine. 

Remembrance shall dwell on her smile, 
And dwell on her lute and her song, 
That sweetly my hours to beguile, 

Qft echoed the valleys along. 

Once more the fair scene let me view, 

The grotto, the brook, and the grove, 
Dear vallies for ever adieu. 

Adieu to the daughter of love. 


PRESS THE GRAPE. 

Press the grape and let it pour, 

Around the board its purple show’r ; 

And while the drops my goblet steep, 

I’ll think in woe the clusters weep. 

Weep on, weep on, my pouting vine, 
Heaven grant no tears, but tears of wine ; 
Weep on, and as thy sorrows flow, 

Fll taste the luxury of woe ! 

T. Mgore. 


753. WHEN CHARMING TERAMINTA. 

When charming Teraminta sings, 

Each new air new passion brings. 

Now I resolve, and now I fear ; 

Now I triumph, now despair ; 

Frolic now, now faint I grow r ; 

Now I freeze, and now I glow' : 

The panting zephyrs round her play, 

And trembling on her lips would stay. 

Now would listen, now would kiss, 
Trembling with divided bliss ; 

Till by her breath repuls’d, they fly, 

And in low pleasing murmurs die. 

Nor do I ask that she would give, 

By some new note the pow'r to live ; 

I would expiring with the sound, 

Die on the lips that gave the wound. 


TENDER HANDED. 

Tender handed, stroke a nettle, 

And it stings you for your pains ; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 

And it soft as silk remains. 

’Tis the same with grov’Iling natures, 
Use them kindly they rebel; 

But be rough as nutmeg-graters, 

Aud the rogues obey you well. 
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TS\ I THAT /pJCE WAS A PLOUGHMAN 


I that once was a ploughman, a sailor am now, 
ISo lark that aloft in the sky, 

Ever flutter’d his wings togivespeed to the plough, 
Was so gay or so careless as I: 

But iny friend was a carfindo aboard a king’s ship, 
And he ax’d me to go just to sea for a trip; 

And he talk’d of such things, 

As if sailors were kings, 

And so teasing did keep, 

I hat I left my poor plough, to go ploughing the 
deep: 

No longer the horn 
Call’d me up in the morn, 

I trusted the carfindo and the inconstant wind, 
That made me for to go and leave my dear behind^ 

I did not much like to be aboard a-ship 
When in danger there’s no door to creep ©ut: 

I lik’d the jolly tars, Hik’d bumbo and flip, 

But I did not like rocking about : 

By and by comes a hurricane, I did not like that; 
Next a battle, that many a sailor laid flat: 

All! cried I, who would roam 
That like me had a home ? 

Where I’d sow, and I’d reap, 

Ere I left my poor plough, to go ploughing the 
deep : 

Where sweetly the horn 
Call’d me up in the morn, 

Ere I trusted the carfindo and the inconstant 
wind, 

That made me for to go, and leave my dear behind. 

At lastl safe landed and in a whole skin, 

Nor did I make any long stay, 

Ere I found, by a friend, whom I ax’d for my kin, 
Father dead, and my wife ran away : 



name : 


Ah! why did I roam, 
When so happy at home, 


I could sow, and could reap, 

Ere I left my poor plough to go ploughing th« 
deep: 

When so svveetiy the horn 
Call’d me up in the morn : 

Curse light upon the carfindo and the inconstant 
wind, 

That made me for to go, .and leave my dear behind. 

Why if that be the case,* said this very same 
friend, 

' And you ben’t no more minded to roam, 

‘ Gi’s a shake by the fist, all your care’s at an end, 

‘ Gad’s alive, and your wife safe at home!’ * 
Stark staring wi h joy, I leapt out of my skin, 
Buss’d my wife, mother, sister, and all of my kin 
Now, cried I, let them roam, 

Who want a good home ; 

I am well, soil’ll keep, 

Nor again leave my plough, to go ploughing the 
deep: 

Once more shall the horn 
Call me up in the morn, 

Nor shall any danm’d carfindo, nor the inconstant 
wind. 

E’er tempt me for to go, and leave my dear behind. 

DIBDIN. 


759. THUS EVERY HOPE OBTAINING. 

Tims every hope obtaining, the doubtful conflict 
o’er, 

Fortune of thee complaining, I waste my sighs 
no more. 

Love by thy pow’r bestowing the hand I fondly 
prize, 

Take from a heart o’erflowing, my vows which 
grateful rise. 

Still fondly possessing the maid I adore, 

In transports unceasing the moments shall roll, 
Content with my blessing, I ask nor tor more, 
But doat on the treasure so dear toiny soul. 

PRINCE HOARfi 
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760. O, BESSY BELL. 

O, Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, 

They are twa bonny lasses; 

They bigged a bower on yon burn-brae, 

And theek’d it o’er wi’ rashes. 

Fair Bessy Bell I lo’ed yestreen, 

And thought I ne’er cou’d alter; 

But Mary Gray’s twa pawky een 
Soon gar’d my fancy falter. 

Now Bessy’s hair’s like a lint-tap ; 

She smiles like a May morning, 

Whan Phoebus starts frae Thetis’ lap, 

The hills with rays adorning. 

White is her neck, saft is her hand, 

Her waist and feet’s fu’ genty ; 

With ilka grace she can command ; 

Her lips, O wow! they’re dainty. 

And Mary’s locks are like a craw, 

Her een like diamonds glances ; 

She’s ay sae clean, redd up, and braw, 

She kills when e’er she dances. 

Blythe as a kid, with wit at will, 

She blooming, tight, and tall is ; 

And guides her airs sae gracefu’ still, 

O Jove! she’s like thy Pallas. 

Dear Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, 

Ye unco fair oppress us; 

Our fancies jee between you twa, 

Ye are sic bonny lasses. 

Wae f s me ! for baith I canna get, 

To ane by law we’re stinted : 

Then I’ll draw cuts, and take my fate, 

And be with ane contented. 

161. IMMORTAL POWERS PROTECT ME. 

Immortal powers protect me, 

Assist, support, direct me, 

Relieve a heart opprest ; 

Ah ! why this palpitation, 

Cease, busy perturbation, 

And let me, let me rest. 

EIG&ER8TAF*. 


762. THE LINGERING PANGS. 

The lingering pangs of hopeless love, 
Condemn’d unpitied to endure, 

Ah, hapless fate ! by flight I strove 
To soothe the pain I could not cure. 

Cease, ocean, cease, thy angry strife, 

Or here, thy ’whelmingbillows pour; 

I ask but this, Oil! take my life, 

Or bear me to some distant shore. 

PRINCE HOARE. 

763. I’VE SEEN THE SMILING. 

I’ve seen the smiling 
Of fortune beguiling, 

I’ve felt -all. its favours, and found its decay; 

I’ve seen, &c. 

Sweet was its blessing, 

Kind its caressing, 

But now ’tis fled,—fled far away. 

Sweet was, &c. 

I’ve seen the forest 
Adorn’d the foremost 

With flow’rs of the fairest, most pleasant and gay; 
Sae bonny was their blooming, 

Their scent the air perfuming; 

But now they are wither’d and weeded away. 

I’ve seen the morning 
With gold the hills adorning, 

And loud tempest storming before the middle day. 
I’ve seen, &c. 

I’ve seen Tweed’s silver streams 
Shining in the sunny beams, 

Grow drumbly and dark as he row’d on his way. 
I’ve seen, &c. 

O fickle fortune! 

Why this cruel sporting? 

O why still perplex us, poor sons of a day ? 

Nat mair your smiles can cheer me, 

Nae mair your frowns can fear me, 

For the flowers of the forest are withered away. 
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764. IN THE MOTLEY FEATHER’D RACE 
In the motley feather’d race 
Mankind' you may distinctly trace, 

Evermore on pleasure’s wing 
Idly roving, 

Fighting, loving, 

they chatter, croak, and hoot, and sing. 

Nor is my simile unfair; 

Among the people of the air 
Are birds of night and birds of day, 

Birds that on each other prey, 

Birds that whistle, birds that croak, 

Birds that are a standing joke, 

Birds that decoy, and mock and call. 

So like to birds are mortals all: 

Thus in the motley feather’d race, 

Mankind you may distinctly trace. 

Evermore on pleasure's wing 
Idly roving, 

Fighting, loving, 

They chatter, croak, and hoot, and sing. 

Thou hast seen upon the prowl, 

Grave as any judge, an owl. 

On birds and mice at random seize, 

For wren, or linnet, 

Watch the minute, 

And make a snatch by way of fees: 

Lawyers, who deal in froth and words, 

What are they all but humming-birds t 
Geese are those who go to law, 

A hoarding miser’s a jackdaw ; 

Fond doves, like lovers, kiss and toy, 

A bulfinch is an Irish joy, 

Neglected worth’s the humble wren, 

While cormorants are all aldermen ! 

Thus in the motley feather’d race, &c. 

Vain peacocks thou hast seen, who hide 
Their ugly feet, though puft’d with pride; 

Thus, while they bask in sunshine’sJioui, 

Specious wonders 
Hide the blunders 

Of gaudy peacocks plum’d with powT : 


THE VOCAL LIBRARY. 




Fools so love knaves *ffie can’t descry 
The dove-house from the rookery; 

The meerest dolt can tell you who 
Are like the wagtail and cuckoo ; 

And all know those who swear and lie 
Are like the noisy chatt’ring pie; 

A hen’s a flirt, with frizzled top ; 

And what’s the duck’d-tail’d jay ?—A crop! 

Thus in the motley feather’d race, &c. 

dibdin 

765. WHEN FANNY. 

When lanny, blooming fair, first met my ravish’d 
sight; 

Caught with her shape and air, I felt a strange 
delight; 5 

\\ hilst eagerly I gaz’d, admiring ev’ry part, 

And ev’ry feature prais’d, she stole into my heart. 

In her bewitching eyes, young smiling loves 
appear; ® 

There Cupid basking lies, his shafts are hoarded 
there: 

Her blooming cheeks are dy’d with colour all their 
own, 

Excelling far the pride of roses newly blow'n. 

Her well-turn’d limbs confess the lucky hand of 
Jove, 

Her features all express the beauteous queen of 
love. ^ 

What flames my nerves mvade, when I behold 
the breast 

Of that too lovely maid rise, sueing to be prest! 

Venus round Fanny’s waist hath her own cestut 
bound, 

With guardian Cupid’s grac’d, who sport 1 the 
circle round: J 

How happy will he be who shall hey zone unloose! 
luat bliss to all but me may she and heav'n refuse. 

LORD CHESTERFIELD. 
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.66. MURDER OF THE KING OF SCOTS. 
Woe worth, woe worth thee, false Scoriande! 

For thou hast even wrought by sleight; 

The worthyest prince that ever was borne. 

You hanged under a cloud by night. 

The queene of France a lettei wrote, 

And sealed itt with harte and ringe; 

And bade him come Scotland within, 

And shee wold marry aud crowne him kinge. 
To be a king is a pleasant thing, 

To bee a prince unto a peere; 

Hut you have heard, and soe have I too, 

A man may well buy gold too deare. 

There was an Italyan in that place, 

Was as well beloved as ever was hee, 

Lord David was his name, 

Ghamberlaine to the queene was hee. 

If the king had risen forth of his place, 

He wold have sate him downe in the cheare, 
And tho itt beseemed him not so well, 

Altho the kinge had beene present there. 

Some lords in Scotlande waxed wroth, 

And quarrelled with him for the nonce; 

I shall you tell how it befell. 

Twelve daggers were in him att once 
When the queene saw her chamberlaine was slaine, 
For him her faire cheeks shee did weete, 

And made a vowe for a yeareand a day 
The king and shee wold not come in one sheete. 
Then some of the lords they waxed wrothe, 

And made their vow all vehementlye; 

For the death of the queenes chamberlaine, 

The king himselfe, how he shall dye. 

' "’•‘tit gun-powder they strewed his roome, 

And layd greene rushes in his way ; 

For the traitors thought that very night 
This worthye king for to betray. 

To bedd the king he made him bowne ; 

To take his rest was his desire; 

He was noe sooner cast on sleepe, 

But his chamber was on a biasing fire. 


Up he lope, and the window brake, 

And hee had thirtye foote to fall ; 

Lord Bodwell kept a privy watch, 
Underneath his castle wall. 

Who have wee here ? lord Bodwell sayd ; 

Now answer me, that I may know. 

King Henry the eighth my uucle was ; 

For his sweete sake some pitty show. 

Who have we here? lord Bodwell sayd, 

* Now answer me when I doe speake. 

Ah, lord Bodwell, I know thee well ; 

Some pitty on me I pray thee take. 

He pity thee as much he sayd, 

And as much favor shov\ to thee, 

As thou didst to the queenes chamberlaine 
That day thou deemest him to die. 

Through halls and towers the king they ledd 
Through towers and castles that were nvc, 
Through an arbor into an orchard, 

There on a peare-tree hanged him hye. 

When the governor of Scotland heard 
How that the worthye king was slaine ; 
He persued the queen so bitteriye, 

That in Scotland she dare not temaine. 

But shee is fledd into merry England, 

And here her residence hath taine ; 

And through the queene of Englands grace 
In England now shee doth remaine. 

7 67. NEEDS THERE A TONGUE. 

Needs there a tongue to tell a meaning 
Words but faintly would convey ; 
Read these eyes they without feigning. 
Speak more true than words can say. 

Then blush not, turn not in confusion, 
But kindly to my vows attend, 

And let love plead for this intrusion, 
&iy, who can love and yet offend? 

\VALSH PORTER. 
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768. THE RIGS OF THE CAMP. 

Oh! the camp's delightful rigs, 

At which such crowds are peeping, 

Where chaises, dillies, carts,and gigs 
Serve both to ride and sleep in. 

Oh! the joys that there abound, 

Where lur’d by the fine weather, 

Warriors of ev’ry rank are found, 

Who, higgledy piggledy, on the ground, 

Like gipsies pig together. 

The morning-gun 
Begins the fun, 

Reveilles next the drum beats ; 

The sprightly fife, 

So full of life, 

And then the silver trumpets. 

And these, with all their might, 

Announce a fine sham fight; 

Marches, retreats, attacks, and routs,’ 
Proclaim’d by guns, and shrieks, and shouts, 
The air with various clangors fill; 

While ranks of foot, and troops of horse, 
Resistless in their headlong course, 

Bear down, while sidling, shifting, trimming, 
Beaux, belles, Jew pedlars, and old women; 
Who, left in topsy-turvy plight, 

Exhibit, O ye gods ! a sight 
That beggars Greenwich hill! 

Now either army stilly stands, 

The neighing horses cease to prance, 

The trumpet, that erst cried Advance, 1 
Now sounds retreat ; 

Drums cease to beat; 

Foes, turn’d to'friends, eager shake hands; 

On neither side the winner : 

No longer arm’d for a sham fight, 

They tooth-and-nail unite 
To exterminate—the dinner. 

Oh! the camp’s delightful rig9, Sec. 

Oh! for a muse of fire, to sing 
The conflict of the day! 


LIBRARY. 

Upon a plain, in form a ring, 1 
The foe within entrenchments lay, 

A cover’d way 

Hid each division :—At the sight, 

The heroes, eager for the fight, 

Arm, and the enemy invest. 

Each charge fresh vigour brings: 

They thin the ranks, 

Attacking flanks 
And wings: 

Legs, heads, and carcases around 
They in one shapeless heap confound; 

And, ris’n to such a savage heat, 

Not only kill, but all they kill they eat t 
And see, to urge their furious course, 

Light troops fhe foe now reinforce ; 

On the instant, as they stand amaz’d, 

New works are rais’d, 

Like magic, to their wond’ring eyes, 
Bastions, redoubts, and rav’lins rise. 

• Again the signal’s giv’n ; 

Again with headlong fury diiv’n ; 

Comfits, now discomfited, 

Lie in promiscuous ruin spread; 

Trifles, blanc-mange, and jellies quake, 
While, as with rage they teem, 

Whole islands they devour of cake, 

And drink whole seas of cream. 

Again the general cries, Charge all! 

The word’s the King! 

Forward they spring, 

And drink in savage joy the blood 
Drawn from the grape, in purple flood. 

And strew with mangled heaps the plain, 
And fight the battle o’er again, 

And slay the slain ! 

And now, the foe all kill’d or fled, 

While those that can, walk off to bed; 

The solemn trumpet’s slowly sounded. 
Leave’s given to carry off the wounded, 
And bury all the dead. 

Oh f the camp’s delightful rigs, Sec. 

DIBD1N 
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769. AT DEAD OF NIGHT. 

At dead of night, when care gives place, 

In other breasts, to soft repose, 

My throbbing heart feels no recess, 

Since love and Chloris are my foes. 

At morn, when Phebus from the east, 

Repels the gloomy shades of night, 

The grief that racks my tortur’d breast, 
Redoubles at th’ approach of light. 

At noon, when most intense he shines, 

My sorrows more intense are grown j 

At ev’ning, when the sun declines, 

They set not with the setting sun. 

To my relief then hasten, death, 

And ease me of my restless woes : 

With joy I will resign my breath. 

Since love and Chloris are my foes. 


770. WHY HANGS THAT CLOUD. 

W r hy hangs that cloud upon thy brow ! 

That beauteous heav’n ere while serene ? 
Whence do these storms of tempests flow ? 

Or what this gust of passion mean ? 

And must then mankind lose that light, 
Which in thine eyes was wont to shine. 
And lie obscur’d in endless night, 

For each poor silly speech of mine 

Dear child, how can I wrong thy name. 
Since 'tis acknowledg’d at all hands, 

That could ill tongues abuse thy fame. 

Thy beauty can make large amends? 

Or if I durst profanely try. 

Thy beauty’s pow’rfwl charms t’ upbraid, 
Thy virtue well might give the lie, 

Nor call thy beauty to its aid. 

For Venus, ev’ry heart t’ insnare, 

With all her charms has deck’d thy face; 
And Pallas with unusual caie, 

Rids wisdom heighten every grace. 


LIBRARY. 

Who can the double pain endure ? 

Or who but must resign the field, 

To thee, celestial maid, secure, 

With Cupid’s bow, and Pallas’ shield 

If then to thee such pow’r is giv’n, 

Let not a wretch in torment live ? 

But smile, and learn to copy heav’n. 

Since we must sin ere it forgive. 

Yet pitying Heav’n not only does, 

Forgive th’offender and th’ offence, 

But ev’n itself, appeas’d, bestows, 

As the reward of penitence. 

w. HAMII/rOff. 


771. THE DYING SHEPHERD. 

Oh ! my fleck whose sweet voices I hear ,, 
Adieu, ah! forever adieu! 

No more on your hills I appear, 

And together our pleasure pursue ; 

No more at the peep of the day, 

From valley to valley we rove, 

Mid the streamlets and verdure of May, 

Mid the zephyrs and shade of the grove. 

No more to my voice shall ye run, 

And bleating, your shepherd surround. 
And, while I repose in the sun, ^ 

Like a guard watch my sleep on tne ground 
When winter with tempest and cold, 

Dims the eye of pale nature with woe, 

I lead you no more to the fold, 

With your fleeces all covered with snow. 

O mourn not at Oliver’s death ! 

Unwept my last sand let it tall, 

Ye too must resign your sweet breath, 

For who his past years can recall. 

Oh take all your shepherd can give, 
Receive my last thanks and last sigh, 
Whose simplicity taught me to live, 

And whose innocence teaches to die' 

wolcot. 
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772. PADDY BULL’S EXPEDITION. 


When I took my departure from Dublin’s sweet 
town, 

And for England’s own self tliro’ the seas I did plow. 
For four long days I was toss’d up and down, 

Whl 3 of * h « w ’d ha y in the mouth of a cow, 
While afraid of the deck in the ocean to slip, Sir, 
I clung ike a cat a fast hold to keep, Sir, 

Round about the big post that grows out of the ship, 

O! I never thought more to sing Lango Lee. 

Thus standing stock still all the while I was moving, 
Till Ireland’s coast I saw clean out of sight. 
Myself the next day a true Irishman proving. 
When leaving the ship on the shore for to light. 
As the board they put out was too narrow to 
quarter, 

The first stop I took, I was in such a totter, 

I hat I jump’d upon land to my neck up in water, 
O that was no time to sing Lango Lee. 

But a sharp cold and hunger I never yet knew 
more, 

And my stomach and bowels did grumble and growl, 
thought the best way to get each in good humour, 
M as to take out the wrinkles of both by my sowle ; 
feo 1 wentto a house where roast beef they provide* 

With a whirligig, whic h up the chimney I spied, Sir, 
And which grinds all their smoke into powder 
beside, Sir, 

Tis’ true as I’m now singing Lango Lee. 

Then I went to the landlord ofall the stage coaches, 
That set sail for London each night in the week, 

To whom I obnoxiously made my approaches, 

As a birth aboard one I was come for to seek ; 

But as for the inside I d no cash in my casket, 

Says I with your leave, 1 11 make bold, Sir, to ask it, 
When the coach is gone off, pray what time goes 
the basket ? 

For ther» I 'can ride and sing Lango If? 


LIBRARY. 

When making his mouth up, the basket says he. Sir 
Goes after the coach a full hour or two, * 

Very well, Sir, says I, that’s the tiling then for me 
Sir, ’ 

But the devil a word that he told me was true 
For tho* one went before, and the other behind, Sir 
Ihey sat off cheek by jole at the very same time* 

« .. S ' r ’ J . [S'r! 

So the same day at night, I set out by moonlight 
All alone by myself singing Lango Lee. 

O Ion# life to the moon fora brave noble creature 
T hat serves us with lamp light each night in the 
dark, 

While the siin only shines in the day which by nature 
Wants no light at all—as you all may remark, 9 
But as for the moon, by my soul I’ll be bound,’Sir 
It would save the whole nation a great manv 
pounds, Sir, 

To subscribe for to light him up all the year round 
Sir, 

Or I’ll never sing more about Lango Lee. 

COLLINS. 


773. AH TOUCH AGAIN. 

Ah touch again that plaintive strain ! 

The gently soothing notes impart, 

A seeming solace to my pain, 

Yet while they ravish pierce the heart. 
Touch it again too well I know, 

The soft seducing dang’rous sound, 
Which while its measures sweetly flow, 
Pours balmy poison in .my wound. * 

’Twas ye enchanting notes ! that stole, 
Thro’ false but lovely Delia’s breath, 
The joy and freedom of my soul. 

And hid among your raptures’ death. 
So theibna fly impell’d by fate, 

Again the tempting trcachry tries» 

And drinking deep the honied ba** 

Of swee* intoxication 
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774. ONE NEGRO COME. 

One Negro come from* Jenny land, 

Buckra say he buy urn, 

Give twenty Joe de owner hand, 

Take um home and try um: 

Chiniiaring, chingaring, never mind, 

No friend, no kind relations, 

One creber fellow, for mankind, 

First invented patience: 

Do overseer wid one cart-whip, 

So hard he film and jerk ye, 

Like pea pon drumhead make you skip, 

You no worky, worky. 

Massa one bit of ground bestow, 

Make negro work a Sunday, 

Soon something good begin to grow, 

Take it away a Monday : 

Chingaring, chingaring, never mind, 

No use to fret about it: 

Buckra yam, yam, but negrokind 
Forc’d to go widout it; 

Nothing do but lie down flat, 

While overseer he jerk ye; 

No peace, no sleep, no yam, get fat. 

And after worky, worky. 

Cudgo for wife young Quashy take, 

She got bamboo for all clothes ; 

Lilly cuckold massa make, 

Quashy wear a small clothes : 

Chingaring, chingaring, never mind ! 

What done cant be prevented : 

Buckra, weM a negrokind, 

Wear horns and be contented : 

As much you please you go to play, 

Overseer no jerk ye; 

So four-and-twenty hour a-day 
Hard you worky, worky. 

Then, ’cause so sweet he lead him life, 

Poor negro, come from Jenny, 

Get cruel massa, scolding wife, 

And squalling pickaninny : 


LIBRARY. 

Chingaring, chingaring, never mind! 

No use to make a pother: 

If he can’t peace in this world find, 

Sometime he go a tother. 

Then let um wait till that world come. 
Where overseer no jerk ye. 

Meet sissy Quasha, uncle Tom, 

No more to worky, worky. 

DIEDIN, 

775. THE GRACES. ~ 

The graces and the wand’ring loves 
Are fled to distant plains, 

To chase the fawns, or in deep groves 
To wound admiring swains. 

With their bright mistress there they stray, 
Who turns her careless eyes 
From daily triumphs ; yet each day, 

Beholds new triumphs in her way, 

And conquers while she flies. 

But see! implor’d by moving prayers, 

To change the lover’s pain, 

Venus her harness’d doves prepares, 

And brings the fair again. 

Proud mortals, who this maid pursue. 

Think you, she’ll e’er resign ? 

Cease fools, your wishes to renew, 

Till she grows flesh and blood, like you; 

Or you, like her, divine. 

j. HUGHES 

776. TO WANDER ALONE. 

To wander alone when the moon faintly beaming, 
With glimmering lustre darts thro* the dark 
shade, “ [plaining, 

Where owls seek for covert, and night-birds com- 
Add sound to the horror that darkens the glade. 

’Tis not for the happy, come daughter of sorrow', 
’Tishere thy sad thoughts are embalm’d in thy 
tears, 

Where lost in the past, disregarding to-morrow, 
There’s nothing for hopes, and there’s nothing 
for fears. 
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777. BRAVE LORD WILLOUGHBEY. 

The fifteenth day of July, 

With glistering spear and shield, 

A famous fight in Flanders 
Was foughten in the field : 

The most couragious officers 
Were English captains three ; 

But the bravest man in battel 
Was brave lord Willoughbey. 

The next was captain Norris, 

A valiant man was liee : 

The other captain Turner, 

From field would never flee. 

With fifteen hundred fighting men, 

Alas i there were no more, 

They fought with fourteen thousand then, 
Upon tlie bloody shore. 

Stand to it noble pikemen, 

And look you round about: 

And shoot you right you bow-men, 

And we will keep them out: 

You musquet and calliver men, 

Do you prove true to me, 

I*le be the foremost man in fight, 

Says brave lord Willoughbey. 

And then the bloodv enemy 
They fiercely {did assail, 

And fought it out most furiously, 

'-Not doubting to prevail: 

The wounded men on both sides fell 
Most piteous for to see, 

Yet nothing could the courage quell 
Of brave lord Willoughbey. 

For seven hours to all mens view 
This fight endured sore, 

Untill our men so feeble grew 
That they could fight no more j 
And then upon dead horses 
Full savourly they eat, 

And drank the puddle water, 

They could no better get. 
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When they had fed so freely, 

They kneeled on the ground. 

And praised God devoutly 

For the favour they had found; 

And beating up their colours, 

The fight they did renew. 

And turning tow’rds the Spaniard#, 

A thousand more they slew. 

The sharp steel-pointed arrows, 

And bullets thick did fly ; 

Then did our valiant soldiers 
Charge on most furiously ; 

Which made the Spaniards waver, 

They thought it best to flee, 

They feard the stout behavior 
Of brave lord Willoughbey. 

Then quoth the Spanish genera^ 

Come let us march aw ay, 

I fear we shall be spoiled all 
If here we longer stay ; 

For yonder comes lord Willoughbey-, 
With courage fierce and fell, 

He will not give one inch of way 
For all the devils in hell. 

And then the fearfull enemy 
Was quickly put to flight, 

Our men pursued courageously, 

And caught their forces quite ; 

But at last they gave a shout, 

Which ecchoed through the sky, 
God and St. George for England! 

The conquerers did cry. 

This news was brought to England 
With all the speed might be, 

And soon our gracious queen was told 
Of this same victory. 

O this is brave lord Willoughbey, 

My love that ever won, 

Of all the lords of honour 
>Tis he great deeds hath done. 
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To the sonntietfl ttiat were maimed, 
And wounded in the fray, 

The queen allowed a pension 
Of fifteen pence a day; 

And from all costs and charges 
She quit and set them free : 

And this she did all for the sake 
Of brave lord Willoughbey. 

Then courage, noble Englishmen, 

And never be dismaid : 

If that we be but one to ten, 

We will not be afraid 

To fight with foraign enemies, 

And set our nation free. 

And thus I end the bloody bout 
Of brave lord Willoughbey. 

77 8. DEAR JENNY. 

Dear Jenny, your charms have undone me, 
And robb’d me of all freedom and joy ; 

I prithee, dear Jenny, smile on me, 

For death is my fate if you’re coy. 

I prithee, dear charmer, be cautious ; 

. Since death is so heinous,comply, 

And torture me not with delaying, 

Since ev’ry cross jade can deny. 

Nay angel dont fancy that nature, 

In forming you, took such delight, 

To make you the fairest in feature, 

For nought but to dazzle the sight. 

Nay, Jove, when he gave you these graces, 
Intended you solely for love, 

A^d made thee the fairest of lasses, 

The kindest of females to prove. 

I prithee, dear Jenny remember, 

The rose that is blooming in Mav 
Is faded amd shrunk in September 
And thrown disregarded away. 

*Tis so with the peevish young charmer, 

• That takes at her lover’s distaste, 

And trifles till thirty does arm her, 

And so dies a m^den at last. 


779. THE SHIPWRECK. 

Soft came the breath of spring, smooth flow’d the 
tide, 

The deck was throng’d, the farewell signs appear, 
The anchor weigh’d, the sails expanded w ide, 
Mute is each tongue, and eloquent each tear, 
The breeze of eve moans low, her smile is o’er, 
Now sails tfie vessel towards the crimson west, 
flie sailor youth he climbs the mast once more. 
To see the coast where all his wishes rest. 

The storm of midnight swells, the sails are furl’d, 
Fast o’er the waves the wretched bark is hurl’d, 
Deep sounds the lead but finds no friendly shore, 
O Ellen, Ellen, we must meet no more ; 

Fierce o’er the wreck the whelming waters pass’d, 
The helpless crew sunk in the roaring main, 
Henry’s faint accents trembled in the blast. 
Farewell my love we ne’er shall meet again, 

Oft at the calm and silent evening hour, 

1 When summer breezes linger on the wave, 

A melancholy voice is heard to pour 

Its lonely sweetness o’er poor Henry’s grave, 
And oft at midnight airy strains are heard, 
Around the grave where Ellen’s form is laid, 
Nor is the dirge by village maidens fear’d, 

For lovers spirits guard the holy shade. 

MRS. RADCLIFFB. 

780. GOD BLESS YOU. 

God bless you, sigh’d the tender maid, 

And as she sighed her swelling breast, 

, Compassion’s softest care betray’d, 

By love and duty doubly prest. 

God bless my dear, my bleeding heart reply’d, 
And heav’n unite, whom interest would divide. 

Severely tho’ my bosom feel 

What pride and vain mistrust create, 

Yet never shall this heart reveal, 

One impulse of revenge or hate; 

Still is my prayer to fond affection true, 

God bless my dear, and bless her kindred too. 

CAPTAIN JAME8. 
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781. THO’ PLEASURE SWELL. 

Tho’ pleasure swell the jovial cry, 

Amid the chase resounding ; 

While light with airy step we fly, 

O’er hill, o’er valiey bounding. 

Pleas’d I forego delights so sweet, 

A parent’s dearer smiles to meet. 

782. COME HERE, COME HERE. 

Come here, come here, my pretty dear. 

Leave bus’ness, care, and labour j 
Christmas comes but once a year, 

Come lads and lasses, come, and hear 
My merry pipe and tabor : 

I sell all sorts of curious wares. 

Tapes, garters, ribands, laces ; 

That give the form enchanting airs. 

And set off'pretty faces. 

And then I’ve philters, drngs, and charms, 

That, when the nymph’s deserted, 

Shall lure the shepherd to her arms, 

And make him tender-hearted. 

Come heie, come here, &c. 

This wonderful love-powder see 
Though ever so hard-featur’d, 

To a Venus that converts each she, 

By making her good-natur’d ; 

This eye-water can pow’r dispense 
To cure each jealous blindness, 

And turn, by gen’rous confidence, 

All jarring strife to kindness. 

Come here, come here, &c. 

When clouds shall wedlock’s sky deface. 

Arid dim that brilliant heaven, 

Upon your lips this padlock place, 

By wary prudence given ; 

But when, from storms and tempests free, 

Th* horizon looks propitious ; 

From kindness 5 hand take pleasure’s key, 

And open scenes delicious. 

Come here, come here, &c. 

DIBDIN. 
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~83. AH, THUS IN ABSENCE. 

Ah, thus in absence to repine, 

And sigh for joys that once were mine, 
Each hour remembrance grieves me ; 
But when I think of griefs repaid, 

By words and broken sighs convey’d 
Ideal joy relieves me. 

A thousand cares annoy me now ; 

I freeze with fear, with hope I glow, 

For still remembrance grieves me • 

But when her temper I review, 

So sweetly kind, so fondly true! 

Ideal joy relieves me. 

Oft as I view the precious hair 
That deck’d the temples of iny fair, 

As oft remembrance grieves me ! 

But when her letters 1 peruse, 

And on the dear delusion muse, 

Ideal joy relieves me. 

While into scenes of blood I move, 

That ill agree with gentle love, 

A sad remembrance grieves me; 

But when—the gathering tumult o’er— 

I turn to England’s happy shore, 

Ideal joy relieves me. 

CAPTAIN JAMES. 


784. KINDNESS HATH CHARMS. 

Kindness hath resistless charms, 

All besides can weakly move ; 

Fiercest anger it disarms, 

And clips the wings of flying love. 

Beauty does the heart invade, 

Kindness only can persuade ; 

It gilds the lover’s servile chain, 

And makes the slave grow oleas’d and vani 
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786. THOUGH BEAUTY, LIKE THE ROSE. 
Though beauty, like the rose 
That smiles on Polwarth green, 

In various colours shows- 
As ’tis by fancy seen , 

Yet all its difFrent glories lie 
United in thy face ; 

And virtue, like the sun on high,. 

Gives rays to ev’ry grace. 

So charming is her air, 

So smooth, so calm her mind, 

That to some angel’s care 
Each motion seems assign’d : 

But yet so cheerful, sprightly, gay, 

The joyful moments fly, 

As if for wings they stole the ray 
She darteth from her eye. 

Kind am’rous Cupids, while 
With tuneful voice she sings, 

Perfume her breath, and smile, 

And wave your balmy wings: 

But as the tender blushes rise, 

Soft innocence doth warm, 

The soul in blissful ecstasies 
Dissolvetli in Jhe charm. 

786. OH! THINK NOT THE MAID. 

Oh! think not the maid whom you scorn 
With riches delighted can be ; 

Had I a great princess been born, 

My Billy had dear been to me : 

In grandeur and w ealth we find woe, 

In love their is nothing but charms ; 

On others your treasures bestow, 

Give Billy alone to these arms. 

In title and wealth what is lost, 

In tenderness oft is repaid; 

Too much a great fortune may cost; 

Well purchas’d may be the poor maid: 

Let gold’s empty show cheat the great, 

We more real pleasure will prove; 

Vhile they in their palaces hate, 

We ijf oht poo' cottage will love. 
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787. FLUTTERING SPREAD., 

Flutt’ring spread thy purple pinions 
Gentle Cupid, o’er my heart; 

While a slave in thy dominions, 
Nature must give way to art. 

Mild Arcadians, ever blooming, 
Nightly nodding o’er your flocks, 

See my weary days consuming 
All beneath yon flow’ry rocks. 

Thus the Cyprian goddess weeping,' 
"Mourn’d Adqnis, darling youth, 

Him the boar, in silence creeping, 
Gor’d with unrelenting tooth. 

Cynthia, tune harmonious numbers; 
Fair Discretion, string the lyre ; 

Soothe my ever-waking numbers ; 
Bright Apollo, lend thy choir. 

Gloomy Pluto, King of terrors, 
Arm’d in Adamantine chains, 

Lead me to the crystal mirrors, 
Wat’ring soft Elysian plains. 

Mournful cypress, verdant willow, 
Gilding my Aurelia’s brows. 

Morpheus hov’ring o’er my pillow', 
Hear me pay my dying vows. 

Melancholy, smooth meander, 

Swiftly purling in a round. 

On thy margin lovers wander, 

With thy flow’ry chaplets crown’d. 

Tuns wnen Philomela drooping, 
Softly seeks her silent mate; 

See the birds of Juno stooping : 
Melody resigns to fate. 
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788. DAPPER TED TATTOO. 

Dapper Ted Tattoo is my natty name, 

For a roll or a trevally, 

Among the girls loud sounds my fame, 

When I their quarters rally. 

For with fife and drum 
I smirking come, 

Leer, cock my hat, 

Swear, and all that; 

Nor never dread 
A broken head 

Where the cause of strife’s a doxy: 

Blit as for wars, 

And wounds, and scars, 

And fighting foes, 

And thumps, and blows, 

I*d rather fight by proxy. 

When chiefs and privates mingled lie, 

And gasp without assistance. 

In baggage-waggon, perch’d up, I 
Stand umpire at a distance: 

And with fife and drum 
I smirking come, 

’Mongst soldiers* wives, 

Who lead merry lives ; 

Nor never dread 
A broken head 

Where the cause of strife’s a doxy: 

Let their husbands go, 

And, ’gainst the foe, 

Gain glory’s scars 
In honour’s wars; 

I’d rather fight by proxy. 

Yet think ye I am not renown’d 
In foreign wars and civil; 

Why, sir, when safe at home and sound 
Zounds, I could fight the devil! 

And with fife and drum 
Can smirking come, 

And cock my hat, 

Leer, and all that y 
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Nor never dread 
A broken head 

When the cause of strife’s a doxy: 

Let others go 
And, ’gainst the foe, 

Gain glory’s scars 
In honour’s wars: 

I’d rath *r fight by proxy. 

Thus through the world I make a noise, 
Where’er I’m a sojourner, 

The mighty wonder and surprise, 

Of ev’ry chimney corner ! 

Where with fife and drum 
I smirking come, 

And rap out Zounds ! 

And talk of wounds 
Nor never dread 
- A broken head 

Where the cause of strife’s a doxy : 

They’re fools who go, 

And, ’gainst the foe, 

In glory’s wars 
Gain honour’s scars: 

I’m wise, and fight by prory. 

dibdin. 


789. YE BALMY BREEZES. 

Ye balmy breezes gently blow. 

Ye crystal waters softly flow, 

Sweet birds no more extend your throats, 
In pity spare your warbling notes ; 

My Laura sleeps in yonder grove, 

And dreams, perhaps of me and love. 

Your moaning may her rest invade, 

Your murm’ring may disturb the maid, 
Your strains her tender sleep may break; 
O ! spare her for a lover's sake ; 

So shall the visions happy prove, 

That fills her dream 0 with me and love. 

HANNIE*> 
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790. WHAT JOYS. 

What joys the happy pair await, 

In Hymen’s rosy fetters bound, 

When, in the soft connubial state, 

The lover in the husband’s found ! 

’Tis female sweetness gives us joy, 

Through ev’ry vary’d scene of life; 

And marriage-raptures never cloy, 
Indulgent from a virtuous wife. 

DUETTO. 

Thus ever renewing embraces, 

A circle of pleasures we'll prove; 

No time those endearments effaces 
Which are founded on virtue and love. 

791. YES, I HEARD. 

Yes, I heard the roaring ocean, 

Whistling winds and beating rain ; 

Round me, in convulsive motion, 

Felt my struggling canvas strain. 

Wind and water vied together, 

Tent and tent-walls piercing through! 

Still, regardless of the weather, 

All my soul was turn’d to you. 

Not a glimm’ring ray to'cheer me, 
Curtain’d only by the night, 

You alone were always near me, 

Image of celestial light! 

Heedless of the bursting billow, 

Heedless how the tempest blew, 

Still I prest my moisten’d pillow, 

Sigh’d, and fondly thought of you. 

Spread on down, and angels w aking, 

To protect an angel’s form I 

You, perhaps, each care forsaking, 
Scarcely heard the ruthless storm. 

If you did, oh say sincerely, 

Fiercer as the tempest grew, 

Did you think of one, who dearly* 

Dearly loves to think of yon ? 

CAPTAIN JAMES. 


792. IF YOU BY SORDID VIEWS. 

If you by sordid views misled, 

Prefer old Grip us to your bed, 

You’ll bitterly lament it; 

For twenty ne’er did fifty wed, 

But both did soon repent it. 

His peevishness, aud thirst of gain, 

Would of each china cup complain ; 

Each ribbon, patch and pinner; 

And Tit, and Brisk, must ne’er again 
Eat from your plate at dinner. 

Alarm’d by groundless jealousy, 

He’d to each random word apply 
Some base interpretation. 

Each meanless smile, or casual sigh, 

Would be an assignation. 

Or though you’re from these torments free,! 
Indulg'd all day in visits, tea, 

And all that you petition; 

Ev’n then, alas ! all night you’d be 
But in a poor condition. 

For then he’d all endearments shun, 

And vainly boast what feats where done, 
When he was young and mighty ; 

But now, alas! those days are gone, 

And so, my dear, good night t’ye. 

But if, by inclination led, 

A youth of equal bloom you wed, 

No cares by day will teaze ye ; 

At night sueh joys will bless your bed, 

As cannot fail to please ye. 

While therefore you to chuse are free, 
Chuse one whose years with your’s agret 
By love alone directed ; 

Assur’d that happy days may be 
From happy nights expected. 


' X 
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793. THE KING AND CONSTITUTION. 

All who of Britons bear the name, 

And love the constitution ; 

Rank forward in the list of fame, 

And join our contribution : 

Round with the glass, let ev’ry health 
Show France her frantic error. 

Now’ while our courage and our wealth 
Her threats convert to terror ; 

Hark 1 union's drum with cheerful sound 
Cries, join the contribution. 

Let ev’ry Briton rally round 
The King and constitution. 

Health to the King, the lords, and those 
Who represent the nation ; 

Nor may the trust we there repose 
Experience variation ; 

But of their government display 
Proportion in each feature ; 

True as the elements that sway 
The government of nature. 

HaFk! union’s drum, &c. 

To the army health, their pay who yield, 

r 1° this their country’s quarrel; 

To purchase nobly in the field 
A never-fading laurel; 

Health to our tars, who gave so free 
Their mite, while they defy ’em ; 

To drive the French into the sea, * 

And all that may stand by ’em! 

Hark ! union’s drum, &c. 

Health to those churchmen, from these turks 
io save the constitution, 

Who, to their faith have added works, 

And join’d the contribution ; 

Health to each lawyer who bestows 
His fees with satisfaction ; 

Forcible entry to oppose, 

With battery and action. 

Hark! union’s drum, Sec. * 
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Health to the merchants of this land, 

To stem this rude commotion ; 

Who nobly give with lib’ral hand, 

Still to command the ocean : 

And health to every artisan, 

And ev’ry child of labour ; 

Who in this crisis to a man, 

Joins to protect his neighbour. 

Hark! union’s drum, Sec 

Then, Britons join with hand and heart. 
Come trample on oppression ; 

To save the whole, bestow a part 
Of each man’s fair possession; 

’Till vict’ry ample justice brings, 

Of joy to fill our measure ; 

And lovely peace, with silken wings, 
Returns with ev’ry pleasure. 

Hark ! union’s drum, &c. 

djbdin. 


794. THE RELAPSE. 

Oh, how my heart within me beats! 

Ob, how my pulses throb and glow ! 
Hither again, ye dear deceits! 

Still let me love—It must be so. 

Prescrib’d by him whose frown I fear, 
Duty, perhaps, may murmur, no ; 

But when my Damon’s voice I hear 
Nature replies—It must be so. 

What if his fortune be but small? 

What if his name no rank bestow ? 
Genius and truth will answer all; 

Still let me love—It must be so. 

Hither again, ye dear deceits! 

Oh, how my pulses throb and glow l 
Oh, how my heart within me beats : 

Still let me love—It must be so. 

CAPTAIN JAMEI. 
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795 OH PONDER WELL. 

OIi ponder well! be not severe ! 

Nor beat me like a drum; 

A stick that makes that speak, I fear, 

Would make po—o—r Motley dumb. 

CAV. 

796. WHILST I FONDLY VIEW. 

Whilst I fondly view the charmer, 

Thus the god of love I sue : 

Gentle Cupid, pray disarm her ; 

Cupid, if you love me, do. 

Of a thousand sweets bereave her; 

Rob her neck, her lips, and eyes ; 

The remainder still will leave her 
Power enough to tyrannize. 

Shape and feature, flame and passion, 

Still in ev’ry breast will move ; 

More is supererogation, 

Mere idolatry of love. 

You may dress a world of Chloes 
In the beauties she can spare; 

Hear him^ Cupid, who no foe is 
To your altars, or the fair. 

Foolish mortal, pray be easy, 

Angry Cupid made reply : 

Do Florella’s charms displease ye ? 

Die then, foolish mortal, die. 

Fancy not that I'll deprive her 
Of the captivating store; 

Shepherd, no; I ll rather give her 
Twenty shousand beauties more. 

Where Florella proud and sour, 

Apt to mock a lover’s care ; 

Justly then you’d pray that pow’r 
Should be taken from the fair. 

But though I spread a blemish o’er her, 

No relief in that you’ll find; » 

Still, fond shepherd, vou’ll adore her 
For the beauties of her mind. 
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797. MY NATIVE LAND 
My native land I bade adieu, 

And calmly friendship’s joys resign’d; 

But ah how keen my sorrows grew r , 

When my true love I left behind. 

Yet should her truth feel no decay, 

Should absence prove my charmer kind ; 
Then I shall not lament the day, 

When my true love I left behind. 

798. THE NUN’S COMPLAINT. 

In this sad and silent gloom, 

Lost Louisa pines unknown ; 

Shrouded in a living tomb, 

Doom’d to pine alone. 

Midst the silent shades of woe, 

Tears of fond regret shall flow 
Tell soft lute in plaintive tone, 

Sad Louisa’s hapless moan : 

Midst the silent shades of woe 
Still the tears must flow. 

Ye dark clouds that sail along. 

Hide me in your shade profound; 
Whisp'ring breezes bear my song, 

To the woods around. 

Should some pensive lover’s feet, 

Wander near this sad retreat, 

Tell soft lute, &c. 

Tell her love’s celestial tale, 

Yields no bliss, no joy inspires, 

Cold religion’s icy veil 
Darkens all his fires. 

No soft ray adorns the gloom, 

Round the hapless vestal s tomb. 

Tell soft lute, &c. 
Fancy's flame within my breast, 

Faintly glows with vital heat; 

Tender passions sink to rest, 

Soft my pulses beat. 

Soon these languid eyes shall close, 
Death’s cold dart shall seal my woes. 

Tell soft lute, &c. 

MRS ROliniSOlf. 
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799. LITTLE BESS. 

When first a babe upon the knee, 

My mother used to sing to me, 

I caught the accents from her tongue, 

And ere I talk’d I lisp’d in song, 
i’m little Bess, the ballad singer. 

In every village where I came, 

'They call’d me by my infant name ; 

And pensive as I rove along, 

This still’s the burden of my song. 

I’m little Bess the ballad singer. 

Thro’ woods and village scenes I stray, 

With plaintive suit and artless lay; 

And ev’ry passenger I meet, 

With lowly curt’sy thus I greet, 

I’m little Bess the ballad singer. 

ARNOLD. 

800. WHAT IS GLORY, WHAT IS FAME ? 
What is glory, what is fame ? 

That a shadow, this a name, 

Restless mortals to deceive: 

Are they renown’d, can they be great, 

Who hurl their fellow-creatures’ fate, 

That mothers, children, wives may grieve? 
Ask smilingfhonour to proclaim, 

What is glory, what rs fame ? 

Hark l.'the glad mandate strikes the list’ning ear; 

« The truest glory to the bosom dear 
< Is when the soul starts soft compassion’s tear.” 

What are riches, pomp and power ? 

Gewgaws that endure their hour, 

Wretched mortals to allure ; 

Can greatness reach the idly vain, 

Indulging in the princely fane, 

Deaf to the mis’ries of the poor? 

Ask smiling reason to proclaim 
What is glory, what is fame ? 

Hark! the sweet mandate strikes the list’ning ear; 

<• The truest glory to the bosom dear ^ 
« Is when the soul starts soft compassion’s tear 
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801. COME MUSE I PRITHEE LEND. 

Come muse I prithee lend thy aid, 

Young Strephon fondly cried; 

Help me to woo yon tender maid, 

And win her for my bride. 

Go fool, said Cupid , who stood near, 
Hadst thou Apollo’s lyre, 

Unless I tune my fair one’s ear, 

In vain might he inspire. 

In vain might all the tuneful nine, 

For thee exert their art, 

Whate’er their power, ’tis only mine, 

Can guide thee to her heart. 

To Stella go, if love sincere, 

Within thy bosom glows, 

Speak but thy thoughts, she’ll smiling hear, 
Nor ever think it prose. 

LADY TUITE. 

802. MUTUAL LOVE AND REASON. 

Bane of pleasure, tyrant reason! 

Woe-creating, luke-warm elf, 

To each bliss awak’ning treason, 

Would’st thou tear me from myself? 
Vain, alas ! thy pow’r must prove, 

Whilst I feel, and cling to love. 

What avails severe reflection, 

If in life we fondly live ? 

Thought’s a trespass on affection, 

Poor the joys its visits give; 

Looks and sighs can only.move 
Him who feels and clings to love. 

Go, where pride is chain’d to folly. 

Far from peace and blushing health, 
Tear the bud of melancholy 

From the maid that pines in wealth; 
But let me with Delia prove 
Nature’s wisdeia-—-mutual love. 

CAPTAIN JAMES. 
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803. AS YE CAME FROM. 

As ye came from the holy land 
Of blessed Walshingham, 

O met you not with my true love 
As by the way ye came ? 

How should I know your true love, 

That have met many a one, 

As I came from the holy land, 

That have both come, and gone ? 

My love is neither white, nor browne, 

Rut as the heavens faire ; 

There is none hath her form divine 
Either in earthe or ayre. 

Such an one did I meet, good sir, 

With an angelieke face; 

Who like a nymphe, a queene appeard 
Both in her gait, her grace. 

Yes : she hath cleane forsaken me, 

And left me all alone; 

Who some time loved me as her life, 

And called me her owne. 

What is the cause she leaves thee thus, 
And a new way doth take, 

That some times loved thee as her life, 
And thee her joy did make ? 

I that loved her all my youth, 

Growe old now as you see; 

Love liketh not the falling fruite, 

Nor yet the withered tree. 

For love is like a careless cliildc, 
Eorsrelting promise past: 

He is blind, or deaf, whenere he list; 

His faith is never fast. 

His fond desire is fickle found, 

And yielde a trustlesse joye ; 

W snne wdtli a world ot toil and care, 
And lost ev’n with a toye. 
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Such is the love of womankindc, 

Or Loves fair name abusde, 

Beneatlie which many vaine desire*, 

And follyes are excusde, 

But true love is a lasting fire, 

Which viewless vestals tend, 

Thatburnes for ever in the soulc, 

And knowes nor change, nor end, 

804. HOW CANST THOU SMIL 
How can’st thou smile at my despair, 

And bid me other nymphs adore, 

Shew me a girl but half so fair ? 

And I will trouble thee no more. 

Hide then that neck, and lip, and eye , 

Since tlms resolvd to shun pursuit: 

For love will follow like the fly, 

That always seeks the fairest fruit. 

WOLCOT. 

805. YOU MEANER BEAUTIES. 

You meaner beauties of the night, 

That poorly satisfie our eies 
More by your number, than your light, 

You common people of the skies, 

What are you when the moon shall rise f 

Ye violets that first appeare, 

By your pure purple mantles known 
Like the proud virgins of the yeare. 

As if the Spring were all your own ; 

What are you when the rose is blown? 

Ye curious chaunters of the wood, 

That warble forth dame Nature’s layes, 
Thinking your passions understood 

By your weak accents : what’s your praise 
When Philomell her voyce shall raise ? 

So when my mistris shal be scene 

In sweetnesse of her looks and minde , 

By virtue first, then choyce a queen; 

"Tell me, if she was not design’d 
Til’ eclypse and glory of her kind? 

SIR II. WOO 
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806. AND THOU ART GONE. 

And thou art gone, my lovely friend ! 

And cheerful be the sportive dayj 
Long as it lasts each joy attend, 

And pleasure smooth thy flow’ry way ; 

In native ease, and bliss sincere, 

Each moment sweetly flow along! 

Yet while it flows, ah think, my dear, 

A moment s absence is too long. 

CAPTAIN JAMES. 

807. THE RAZOR GRINDER. 

Tom Turnwell is my name, my boys, 

I’ll strike a stroke with any, 

The trade that all my time employs, 

To get an honest penny, 

As good, and just, as most you’ll find, 

With rubbing-stone, 

And strop and hone, 

I whet the very sharpest steel; 

And cry the while I turn my wheel,— 
Pen-knives, scissars, 

Cleavers, razors, 

Chopping-knives to grind. 

I’m useful throughout all the town ; 

The smooth and pamper’d glutton, 

Whene’er to dinner he sits down, 

Can never carve his mutton, 

Unless his knife is to his mind. 

With rubbing stone, &c« 

The pretty dame who sweet can smile, 

Who is for ever smirking, 

And who the minutes can beguile, 

With love as well as working, 

Would she her scissars sharpen’d find : 

With rubbing stone, &c. 

My friend the barber, o’er the way, 

Who daily lathers many, 

And picks up pretty well each day 
By shaving for a penny ; 

To me his razors are consign’d : 

With rubbing stone, &c. 

DIEDi* 
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808. LUCY. 

Emerging from the cave of night, <■ 

All beauteous in her robes of light; 

In silent state as yet the moon, 

Full on the stream of Avon shone. 

The ceaseless note of plaintive woe, 

Seem’d from her dewy banks to flow; 
’Twas Lucy’s voice whose fruitless claim, 
Transpierc’d the air with Clifford’s name. 

Close by the fatal stream she cried, 

My restless shade shall ever glide; 

For as thy lucid currents roll, 

They sing sad reqhiems to my *-jul 
Beneath thy waves my Clifford lies, 

And till his hapless Lucy dies ; 

Her waning form shall wander near, 

And silent pay the nightly tear. 

S. bIRCH. 

809. IF THE TIDE OF RESTLESS OCEAN 
If the tide of restless ocean 
Ever bore thy lovely form ; 

Toss’d and trembling with its motion, 

Thou hast fear'd the burstiug storm. 

Anxious doubt, at cv’ry clamour, 

To thy bosom gave its wound : 

Whilst each breeze that fill’d the streamer, 
Big with danger seem’d to sound. 

Till at length the coast appearing, 
Wid’ning to thy longing eye; 

Hope in ev’ry prospect cheering. 
Whisper’d that repose was nigh. 

In that breast, so lately troubled, 

Calm content and pleasure rose • 

Ev’ry rapture sweetly doubled * 

By the contrast of its woes. 

Thus the fond believing lover,' 

Forc’d recurring woes to bear, 

On his brow must oft discover, 

Anxious doubt and killing care. 

CAVlAkX i AMlilb 
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810. MY FAIR, YE SWAINS. 

My fair, ye swains, is gone astray, 

The little wand’rer lost her way 
In gathering flowers t’other day ; 

Poor Phillis, poor Phillis, poor lovely Phillis. 

* Ah! lead her home, ye gentle swains, 
dft Vho know an absent lover’s pains, 

m ind bring me safely o’er the plains, 

My Phillis, my Phillis, my lovely Phillis. 

Conceive what tortures rack my mind; 

And if you’ll be so just and kind, 
i I’ll give you certain marks to And, 
s. My Phillis, &c. 

Whene’er a charming form you see, 

Serenely grave, sedately free, 

And mildly gay, it must be she; 

'•»« 'Tis Phillis, &c. 

Not wholly bare, nor half undrest, 

But under covert lightly prest, 

In secret plays the little breast 

Of Phillis, &c. 

^ When such a heav’nly voice you hear, 

As makes you think a Dryad near, 

Ah! seize her, and bring home my dear ; 

Tis Phillis, &c f 

MU The nymph whose person void of art, 

Has ev’ry grace in ev’ry part, 

With murd’ring eyes, yet harmless heart, 

?• Is Phillis, &c. 

Whose teeth are like an ivory row, 

Whose skin is like the clearest snow, 

Vhose face like nothing that I know, 

, 1* Phillis, &c. 

e ‘ But rest, my soul, and bless your fate 
The gods, who form’d a piece so neat, 

So just, exact, and so complete, 

As Phillis, &c. 

, Proud of their art in such a flower, 

Which so exemplifies their power, 

Will guard in ev’ry dang’rous hour 
)0 Mv Phillis. S?c. 


811. FIE ! ’LIZA. 

Fie! ’Liza, scorn the little arts 
Which meaner beauties use, 

Who think they ne’er secure our hearts 
Unless they still refuse : 

Are coy and shy, will seem to frown, 

To raise our passion higher ; 

But wdien the poor delight is known, 

It quickly palls desire. 

Come, let’s not trifle time away, 

Or stop you know not why -, 

Your blushes and your eyes betray 
What death you mean to die : 

Let all your maiden fears be gone, 

And love no more be crost ; 

Ah ! ’Liza, when the joys are known, 

You’ll curse the minutes lost. 

812. HE THAT WILL NOT MERRY BE 

He that will not merry merry be, 

With a generous bowl and a toast, 

May he in Bridewell be shut up, 

And fast bound to a post. 

Let him be merry merry there, 

And we’ll be merry merry here; 

For who can know where we shall go. 

To be merry another year? 

He that will not merry merry be, 

And take his glass in course, 

May he be oblig’d to drink small beer, 

Ne’er a penny in his purse. 

Let him be merry, &c. 

He that will not merry merry be, 

With a comp’ny of jolly boys, 

May he be plagu’d with a scolding wife, 

To conf ound him with her noise. 

Let him be merry, &c. 

He that will not merry merry be, 

With his mistress in a bed ; 

Let him be burv’d in the clmrch-yard. 

And me put in his stead. 

Let him be merry, &c. 
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813. I’M DASHING DICK. 

Pm dashing Dick the Dustman, 

None my calling can degrade, 

For I am not the first man 
Who lias driv’n a dirty trade: 

Dust ho ! dust ho! I rings my bell and cries, 

My tricks, if you would find ’em, 

Pretty early you must rise j 
For watch me still, 

Howe’er you will, 

I bears off many a prize ; 

And when I wants to blind ’em, 

I tlnows dust in their eyes. 

Why what’s your man of honour? 

And what’s your madam Fame? 

A jilt when he has won her, 

That proves a dii ty name: 

Victory ! victory! each draws his sword and cries. 
In the midst of slaughter find him, 

See were the savage flies ; 

He spares no life. 

No friend, nor wife, 

Where’er he finds a prize; 

Till death at last, to blind him, 

Throws dust in his eyes. 

The lawyer, the physician, 

And e’en the learn’d divine, 

Each drives, in his condition, 

As black a trade as mine: 

Fees ho! fees ho! each draws his purse and cries, 
Their consciences can't bind ’em, 

The wretched patient dies; 

All prayers fail, 

While in a jail 
The ruin’d client lies; 

Unless you throw to blind ’em 
Gold-dust in their eyes. 

And so, d ye see, men bustle, 

To see who’s dirty first, 

And one another hustle,. 

And all to raise the dust; 
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Dust ho! dust ho! each draws his purse and cries, 
And he, Old Nick, behind him, 

Will take, to mount up tries; 

All scrambling go, 

Both friend and foe, 

To bear away some prize, 

And each throws dust to blind him, 

Plump in his neighbour’s eyes. 

D1BIH tV. 


814. HOW FEW AMONGST. 
How few amongst the thousand pairs, 
By wedlock doom’d to constant cares, 
Are fit the yoke to bear. 

The husband claims his sovereign right, 
The wife runs counter out of spite, 

And does her vows forswear. 

But some there are, whom mutual love 
Does prompt with free consent to move, 
Submissive to their fate. 

Thrice happy is that prudent he, 

Thrice happy is that prudent she, 

Bless d with so kind a mate. 

Should I and Celia ever join, 

I would be her*6, and she’d be mine; 

For we two would be one; 

Complying with each other’s will, 

Of gen’rous love would take our fill, 

Our joys should ne’er be done. 


815. A CAPTIVE THUS TO THEE. 

A captive thus to thee, my girl, 

How sweetly shall I pass my age, 
Contented like the playful squirrel, 

To wanton up and down my cage. 

When death shall envy joy like this, 

And come to shade our sunny weather j, 

Be our last sigh the sigh of bliss, 

And both our souls exhal’d together. 

X. MOOR®. 
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^ 816. IF THE GLASSES. 

If the glasses they are empty 
Fill again, my soul’s a dry, 

Sure such wine as this will tempt ye 
To carouse in sympathy: 

Thirsty souls like plants expiring, 
Moisture ever are desiring, 
mu Thus caressing, 

Nature’s blessipg, 

Will the sober worla defy. 

See tbe bottle how its beauty 
Smiles on every ruby face, 

We to Bacchus owe a duty, 

Drink brave heroes drink apace, 
Could the globe be fill’d with claret, 
Souls like mine would never spare it, 
Ever drinking 
Void of thinking, 

, We’d the happy hours embrace. 

If the glasses, &c. 


817. SAYS THE PARSON. 

Says the parson of the parish, all rosy his gills, 

To increase and to multiply Scripture fulfils ; 
l shall take this young damsel to have and to hold, 
She’s the loveliest lambkin in all my whole fold ; 
Then her fortune and int’rest once added to mine, 
shall soon be a bishop : Oh rapture divine l 
.If my lordly induction I long for the day, 

While the organ an anthem so sweetly shall play. 

HE Says the lord of the manor. No poaching d’ye hear; 
For my own proper sport have I turn’d out this deer, 
i shall dodge her, and watch her, from woodland 
to field, 

Till panting and tir’d to my mercy she yield; 
Then, once she’s run down, leave you all in the 
lurch, 

While in splendid procession appear at the church, 
> The hounds and the horses in order so gay, 

While the mellow-ton’d horn the tantivy shall play. 


m 

Says sir Morgan ap Evans, Odds splutter her nails 
’Gainst her pirths and extractions your’s nothing 
avails, 

Her can boast a fine, large, and long pedigree, 
Wheieher ancestors grew like the boughs on a tree 
Her to pleasant Glamorgan will carry her bride. 
And her’ll skip like the coats,and the keffels beside 
And her’ll sing, and moreover hcr’ll dance through 
the day, [p* a y 

While the harps and the dulcimers sweetly shall 

Cries the rapturous lover, Go quickly resign 
Charms celestial like her's to a passion like mine 
He for beauty and sweetness alone has desert, 
IVho riches despises, and seeks heart for heart: 
Were my love stript of fortune, deserted, unknown 
In our cottage’s threshold, I’d fancy a throne ; 
With tenderness mutual beguiling the day, 

While the riv’let in murmurs so sweetly Should 
play. 

Says alderman Stuffit I’m worth a whole plum ; 
What girl in her wits but would yield to that sum 
Her charms are all turtle, and ven’son, and wine 
Then say grace, my good Domine, that I may 
dine. 

Says a warrior, I love the dear creature, Oh far 
More than death or the noblest destruction of war 
O’er her charms what a vict’ry to carry the day, 
While the drums and the trumpets so loudly shall 
play. 

Sure as death, cried the doctor, her pulse I shall 
feel; 

To me, cried the lawyer, she’ll sign and she’ll seal 
Cried the gamester, I’ll win her, or else I’m un¬ 
done ; [gun 

She’ll be mine, cried the sportsman, as sure as a 
Hold your tongues, cried the poet, you cant have 
her all; 

For me, to whose ever-kind lot she shall fall, 

So you pay me, I’ll sing both the song and the day, 
While the Loves and the Graces so sweetly shali 
play. 


Dill DIN 
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818 . WITH MY HEIGHO. 

Of ups and downs we daily see / 

Examples, most suprising, 

The High and Low, of each degree, 

Now falling are, now rising ; 

Some up, some down; some in, some out; 
Some neither one nor t’other : 

Knaves, Fools, Jews, Gentiles, join the rout, 
And jostle one another ; 

With my heigho! 

Gee up ! gee-ho! 

Higgledy-piggledy . 

Truth, honour, honesty! 

Trim tram! 

Your honesty’s scarce, 

Honour’s grown a mere farce, 

And poor truth!baw!an obsolete whim-wham! 

By ups and downs, some folks, they say, 
Among Grandees have got, Sir ; 

Who were themselves, but yesterday, 

The Lord kuows who, or what, Sir! 

Sans sense, or pence, in Merit’s chair 
They dose and dream supine o ! 

But how the Devil they came there— 

That neither you nor I know. 

With my heigho! &c. 

Your Country-maid comes up to town, 

A simple, awkward body ; 

In half a year again goes down; 

No Peacock half so gaudy ! 

Lord, ma’am ! exclaims the Lawyer’s wife, 
With scandal ever ready, 

You see the nps and downs of life 
Have made our Meg a Lady. 

With my heigho! &c. 

Virtue and Vanity are grown , 

Like buckets in a well, Sir; 

The last gets up, the first gets down, 

As all the World can tell, Sir ;. 
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So many downs poor Virtue meets, 

Her ups so very few, Sir, 

*Tis said she’s naked met i’ th* streets,— 

But that is nothing new, Sir. 

With my’heigho, &c. 

Oh ! what an age of ups and downs. 

Hey! seven’s the main, my Lord tin ice knock 

Lands, Liberties, Manors and Towns, 

Are rattling in the dice-box ! 

Up fly the Fools! on ruin bent, 

While they are full in feather; 

Get pluck’d, then rumbling down are sent 
Whoop ! pell-mell all together. 

With my heigho, &c. 

819 . DOT AND CARRY ONE. 

Pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings, I 
Have at my fingers’ end, 

And how to sell, and how to buy, 

To borrow, or to lend ; 

But this, tho* I ne’er went to school, 

My pate has run upon, 

Addition be my golden rule, 

Ha! dot and carry one. 

At loss and gain a scholar good, 

Right early was I taught 
To gain of guineas all I could, 

To lose—the devil a groat; 

For fractions and divisions, when 
They practise sword and gun, 

Subtract myself I will—and then 
Ha! dot and carry one. 

But words no more I’ll numerate. 

And thus the sum total lies : 

Of war no more I’ll sing, or prate. 
Reduction I’ll despise, 

And, if cockade and roguish eye 
Has not my Susan won ; 

If she’s resolv’d to multiply, 

Ha! dot and carry one. 


o. uRn 
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mo. IF E’ER DELUSION. 

If e’er delusion o’er thy breast 
In gilded visions rov’d, 

If e’er thy fault’ring tongue express’d, 

I know that I am lov’d. 

With those thy secret wishes knew, 
Compare the joys I prov’d ; 

Who oft have said, and thought it true, 

I know that I am lov’d ! 

But when experience tore aside 
The charm thy soul approv’d, 

If e’er thy trembling bosom sigh’d, 

I fear I am not lov’d! 

Ah pity one whose bleeding heart 
Each sad extreme has prov’d ; 

From ev’ry comfort forc’d to part, 

Because he was not lov'd ! 

Yet on.se, on wings of guiltless joy, 

My laughing moments mov’d ; 

No cloud the prospect could destroy, 

For, once, I thought she lov’d ! 

Then what avails it, gentle friend, 

In sentiment approv’d, 

To bid each wish to virtue tend, 

If truth must not be lov’d. 

CAPTAIN JAMES. 


821. MEG OF WAPPING. 

Twas Landlady Meg that made such rare flip, 
Pull away, pull away, hearties ! 

At Wapping she liv’d at the sign of the ship. 
Where tars meet in such jolly parties. 

She’d shine at the play, and she’d jig at the ball, 
All rigg’d out so gay and’so topping; 

For she married six husbands, and buried them all, 
Pull away, pull away, pull away, 

I say. 

What d’ye think of my Meg of W 
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The first was Old Bluff with a swinging large 
Pull away/pull away, jolly boys ! [purse ; 

He was cast away said Meg, who cares a curse ? 
As for grieving, why, Lord, that’s a folly boys: 

The second in command was blear-eye’d Ned * 
While the surgeon his limb was a lopping, 

A nine-pounder came, and smack went his head, 
Pull away, pull away, pull away, 

I say; 

Rare news for my Meg of Wapping! 

Then she married to Sam, and Sam lov’d a sup ; 
Pull away, pull away, brother! 

So groggy Sam got, and the ship blew up, 

And Meg had to look for another : [smile, 

The fourth was bold Ben, who at danger would 
’Till his courage a crocodile stopping, 

Made his breakfast on Ben on the banks of the Nile, 
Pull away, pull away, pull away, 

I say ; 

What a fortunate Meg of Wapping! 

Stay, who was the fifth ? Oh, ’twas Dick so neat, 
Pull away, pull away, so merry ! 

And the savages Dick both kill’d and eat, 

And poor Meg she was forc’d to take Jerry. 

Death again stood her friend ; for kill’d in a fray, 
He also the grave chanc’d to pop in ; 

So now with my song 1 shall soon belay, 

Pull away, pull away, pull away, 

Belay, 

The six husbands of Meg of Wapping. 

But I did not tell yon'how that she married seven; 
Pull away, pull away so neatly! 

’Twas honest Tom Trip, and he sent her to heaven, 
And her strong box rummaged sweetly : 

For Meg growing old, a fond dota-rd prov’d. 

And must after a boy needs be hopping ; 

So she popp’d off—and Tom, with the girl that he 
Pull away, pull away, pull away, [lov & 

I say, 

Spent the shiners of Meg of Wapping. 


PllSVft 
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822 . LOOKE DEAR MADAM 

Look'e, dear madam, I’m quite the thing, 
Nattibus hey ! tippity ho! 

In my'shoe I wear a string, 

Tied in a black bow, so. 

Cards and dice ! I’ve monstrous luck • 

I’m no drake, yet keep a duck, 

Tho’ not married, yet I’m a buck, 

Lantherum swash, kee-vi. 

I’ve a purse well stock’d with—biaas, 

Chinkity hey ! tinkity ho ! 

I’ve good eyes, but cock my glass, 

Stare about, squintum ho! 

In two boots I boldly—walk, 

Pistol, sword, I never balk, 

Meet my man, and bravely—talk, 

Pippity pop, coupee. 

Sometimes mount a smart cockade, 

Puppydum hey, struttledom, ho! 

From f/zgVi-park to the parade, 

Cock my cary kee. 

As I pass a sentry-box, 

Soldiers rest their bright firelocks, 

Each about his musquet knocks. 

Rattledum slap, to me ! 

In the Mall, Ma’am gives her card, 

Cashedy me, kissady she ! 

Sit before the Stable-yard, 

Leg-orum lounge a-row ; 

Pretty things I softly—say 
When I’m ask'd our chairs to 
Yes, says I, and walk—away 
Pennybus tartum, ho ? 

At Boulogne I liv’d a week, 

Frickasee hey ! trickasee ho! 

There fine French I learnt to squeak, 
Grinnybuss skiptum, hoi 
Slap French clack about/ hauteur, 

Nevette chef d’oeuvre , bon douceur, 

Eh bon point, quel tout mon catur 
Fiddledee foil, hee bee! 
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Rotten row, my Sunday-ride, 

Trottledum hey, tumble off, ho! 

Poney, eighteen-pence a side, 

Windgall, glanderum, ho ! 

Cricket I fam'd Lumpey nick, 

Daddies, smouoh Mendoza lick : 

Up to, ah! I’m just the kick, 

Allemande cap’rum toe ! 

o. KEEFE. 

823. EGAD WE HAD A GLORIOUS FEAST. 
Egad we had a glorious feast, 

So good in kind, so nicely drest ! 

Our liquor too was of the best— 

I’ll tell ye. 

One leg of mutton, two fat geese, 

With beans and bacon, ducks and pease, 

In short, we’d ev’ry thing could please 
The belly. 

The clock struck twelve in merry chime, 

. The priest said grace in Saxon rhyme ; 

Says I to him, here is no time 

For playing. 

The room was full when I came in, 

But soon I napkin’d up my chin ; 

With knife and fork I now begin 

To lay in. 

Our Curate, who at such a rate 
Of dues and tithe-pigs us’d to prate, 

In silence sat behind his plate, 

A peeping. 

Most Churchman like, the Vicar too, 

A shepherd to his flock below, 

Like any wolf, good mutton now 

Was deep in. 

We nodded health, for no one spoke ; 

The cloth roll'd off, we crack’d a joke, 

And drink the King, and sing, and smoke 
Tobacco. 

Our reckoning out, we call a whip ; 

I steal my hat, and home I trip, 

My pretty Maud, your velvet lip 

To smacko. 
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824. I’VE SAIL’D ROUND THE WORLD. 

I’ve sail’d round the world without fear or dismay, 
I’ve seen the wind foul, and I’ve seen the wind 

fair, j • i. i 

I’ve been wounded, and shipwreck’d, and trick d 

of my pay; 

But a brave British sailor should never despair. 

When in a French prison I chanc’d for to lie, 
With no light from the heavens, and scarce any 
air, 

In a dungeon, instead of in battle, to die, 

Was dismal, I own; but I did not despair. 


But Lord, this is nothing—my poor upper works 
Got shatter’d, and I was obliged to repair; 

I’ve been shot by the French, and a slave ’mongst 
the Turks, 

But a brave British sailor should never despair. 

But for all these misfortunes, I’d yet cut a dash, 
Laid snug up my timbers, and never known care, 

If the agent had not run away with the cash, 
And so many brave fellows plung’d into despair. 

So coining long-side of our bold royal tar, 

I told him the rights on’t, for why should I care ! 

Of my wrongs and my hardships, and wounds in 
the wars, 

And if how he would right me, I should not 
despair. 


Says his Highness, says he, ‘ Such ill treatment as 
thine, 

< Is a shame, and henceforward thy fortune’s 
my care:’ 

So now blessings on him sing out me and mine ; 
And thus British seamen should never despair. 


So straightway he got it made into a law, 

That each tar of his rhino should have his full 
share, 

A nd so agents, d’ye see, may coil up their slack jaw, 
For the Duke is our friend, and wc’/need not 
despair. 


Then push round the grog; tnough we face thr 
whole world, 

Let one royal tar’s pennant but fly in the aii, 
And the sails of our navy again be unfurl’d, 

We’ll strike wond’ring nations with awe and 
despair. 

DIBDIN. 


825. WHY, MY JULIA, WHY THIS CARE. 

Why, my Julia, why this care? 

Fancy not my love can cease, 

Wintry hours too frequent are, 

Too few the sunny hours of pe-.ce. 

When the stars resplendent shine, 

Must my eyes their lustre scorn, 

Because they want the charms divine, 

That grace the radiant brow of morn. 

So, when Lydia’s glowing cheek, 

Her eyes and lips of rosy hue, 

I praise impartial, do I break 
For this my constant love to you ? 

Dry, Oh! dry these captious tears, 

If I would I can be free, 

Since each charm a rival wears, 

Recals superior charms in thee. 


826. WHAT IS LOVE. 

What is love, an idle passion, 

Sage advisers call it so; 

Can I treat it in their fashion? 

Honest nature answers, no. 

Wise ones cease in vain your preaching, 
Age has turn’d your hearts to snow ; 

Can I profit by your teaching? 

Honest nature answers, no. 

CtJMBERLAIf 1*1* 
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827. THE DESPONDING NEGRO. 

On Afric’s wide plains where the lion now roaring, 
With freedom stalks forth the vast desert exploring; 
I was dragg’d from my hut and enchain.’das a slave, 
In a dark floating dungeon upon the salt wave. 
Spare a halfpenny, spare a halfpenny, 

Spare a halfpenny, 

To a poor Negro. 

Toss’d on the wide main I all wildly despairing ; 
Burst my chains rush’d on deck wrth my eye-balls 
wide glaring ; [of day, 

When the lightning’s dread blast struck the in-lets 
And its glorious bright beams shut for ever away. 

Spare a halfpenny, &c. 

The despoiler of man, then his prospect thus losing, 
Of gain by my sale, not a blind bargain chasing; 

As my value compared to my keeping was light, 
Had me dash’d overboard in the dead of the night. 

Spare a halfpenny, &c. 

And but for a bark to Britannia’s coast bound them 
All my cares by that plunge in the deep had been 
drown’d then ; [wave, 

But by moonlight descried, I was snatch’d from the 
And reluctantly robb’d of a vratry grave. 

Spare a halfpenny, <Sfec. 

How disastrous my fate, freedom’s ground tho’ I 
tread now, [for bread now; 

Torn from home, wife, and children, and wand’ring 
While seas roll beneath, which ne’er can be cross’d, 
Andhope’s distant glimmerings in darkness are lost. 

Spare a halfpenny, &c. 

But of minds foul and fair when the judge and the 
ponderer, [wanderer ; 

Shall restore light and rest to the blind and the 
The European’s deep dye may out rival the sloe, 
And the soul of an Ethiop prove white as the snow. 

Spare a halfpenny, &c. 

COLLINS. 


LIBRARY. 

828. THE LIFE OF A LADY OF TON. 

To look upon dress, upon show, upon birth, 

As the noblest distinction of life, 

On riches as all that give pleasure on earth, 

And that only cure sorrow and strife : 

And though to these maxims one might say ip/ei bon, 
Yet this is the life of a lady of ton. 

Stale virtue and vice to erase from their list, 
Those of life make a pitiful part, 

Things certainly in people’s mouths that exist, 

But have nothing to do with the heart: 

To maxims like these one may well say quoi bon, 
Yet this is the life of a lady of ton. 

Upon prudence as vulgar, and honesty low, 

On each man of merit a brute, 

As an angel an ape, or ’tis all one, a beau, 

Drest out in an elegant suit : 

To maxims like these one may well say quoi bon, 
Yet this is the life of a lady of ton. 

To be short—In a church is the best place to make 
Appointments, or charms to display; 

And the time most commode of all others to take 
On Sunday for cheating at play : 

These maxims, ’tis certain, ne svnt pas trop bon , 

Yet this is the life of a lady of ton. 

I) IB DIN. 

829. WHEN A MAN OF FASHION. 
When a man of fashion condescends, 

To herd among his country friends, 

They watch his looks his motions ; 

One booby gapes, another stares, 

And all he says, does, eats, drinks, wears, 
Must suit their rustic notions. 

But as for this brutish old clown here, 
S’death why did I ever come down here ? 
The savage will now never quit me: 

Then a consort to take. 

For my family’s sake, 

I’m in a tine jeopardy, split me ! 

BICKER STAFF. 
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930. THE LAMENT. 

All! why, cruel sea, did you tempt 
My true love to wander away ? 

And leave me forlorn, to lament. 

And mourn for his loss, well-a-day 
Ah ! weli-a-day, well-a-day ! 

Sad, sad, I deplore : 

Ah ! well-a-day, well-a-day ! 

Ne'er shall 1 see my love more. 

The ocean, disdainful of rest. 

Whilst dashing: its billows in rage, 

Is calm to the grief in this breast: 

My anguish, ah ! what can assuage ? 

Ah ! well a-day, well-a-day ! 

Sad, sad, I deplore ; 

Ah, well-a-day, well-a-day \ 

Ne’er shall I see my love more. 

gaun. 


TO BRIGHTON. 

To Brighton, to Brighton, ye cits now repair, 

And leave in Cheapside all your sorrow and care; 
Here, each day you may walk, talk, ride, dance, 
bathe, or drink ; <.111 

And the only thing needful is plenty of chink 7 

Here’s Bobby Bohea y drest so spruce and so neat, 
Than the best sugar-candy his face is more sweet, 
His counter he leaves, takes to Brighton a jig, 
And for raisons (good people) he cares not a fig 

The doctor here comes too, bepowder’d so fine ; 
To preserve all his patients he steeps them in brine'. 
Dicky Tallow too, see, full of mirth and of glee, 
Who leaves ‘dipping of candles’ to dip in the sea. 

And here’s honest Crispin , a worthy good soul. 
With his spousy so fat that she scarcely can rail; 
His rhino is gone, and here’s none who can lend ; 
So his awl at the last is now come to an end l 


UBRABV. 

1 831. MUSIC HAFH POWER. 

Music hath power to melt the soul, 

By beauty nature's sway’d ; 

Each can the universe controul. 
Without the other’s aid. 

But here together both appear. 

And force united try ; 

Music enchants the list’ning ear, 

And beauty charms the eye. 

What cruelty these pow’rs to join, 
These transports who can bear ? 

Oh ! let the sound be less divine, 

Or look the nymph less fair. 

332. OH \ TELL ME, BELLA. 
On ! tell me, Bella, wny love, 

I must not brush away 
The tear that fills thine eye, love. 
And clouds its festive ray. 
Although I would not vanish 

One charm from Feeling’s shrine. 
That crystal gem should banish, 

But leave a trace divine; 

Whilst mantling o’er thy cheek, love 
Whilst cradled in thy smile : 
Whilst trickling it might speak, love 
More, more than should beguile ; 
The pearly drop of feeling 
Is hallow’d thus to part, 

For love, to see it stealing, 

'Tis sacred to the heart. 

Its warmth shall e’er impart, love, 
To beauty. Beauty’s tone, 

But never can depart, love, 

From feeling’s lid alone. 

I’ll kiss away thy tear, love, 

Or with it mingle mine ; 

For never was more dear, love. 
More pure a tear than thine. 
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833. LET SONS OF SLOTH. 

Let sons of sloth dream time away, 

Regardless what may follow. 

And rail at us who wake the day 
With horn, and hound, and hollow ; 

We their pursuits should find the same, 

To their secrets were we privy; 

Each man to hunt some fav’rite game 
Through life goes on tantivy. 

The book-worm hunts the ancient schools, 

And walks with Aristotle ; 

Black-legs, and ladies, hunt for fools, 

The toper hunts his bottle. 

Thus should we find, whate’er the name, 

To their secrets were we privy, 

Mankind to hunt some fav’rite game, &c. 

When doctors come :-n at the death,— 

For true-bred hunters these are,— 

The patient cries, with his last breath, 

Et tu f Brute !—then fall Caesar.* 

Thus we with safety might proclaim, 

To their secrets were we privy, 

Mankind to hunt some fav’rite game, &c. 

The misanthrope hunts out for woes, 
Muck-worms are gold pursuing, 

While neck-or-nothing, as he goes’ 

The spendthrift hunts his ruin. 

Thus should we find, &c. 

T*old tars for honour hunt the wind, 

Outrageous saints hunt sinners ; 

yiiile with round belly, capon-lin’d, 

Fat aldermen hunt dinners. 

Thus should we find men’s views the same, 

To their secrets were we privy, 

All, all to hunt, &c. 

Fame courtiers hunt from place to plac \ 

Rakes hunt new sets of features; 

While gen’rous hearts urge on the cha»c< 

To relieve their fellow-creatures : 


Let us, while to our actions* ah 
Regardless who are privy, 

In chase of pleasure, as fair game, 

Through life go on tantivy. 

dibdin. 

834. WHEREFORE SWEET MAID. 
Wherefore sweet maid sigh you so ? 

Why does your soft cheek fade ? 

Is it for love, is it for woe ? 

Love is not joy, sweet maid. 

What has he for whom you sigh, 

That is not also mine ? 

A breast where you’ll safely lie, 

And a heart—but that is thine. 

Therefore, sweet maid, sigh not so, 

Nor let your soft cheek fade ; 

Prithee, then, love no more for woe, 

But love for joy, sweet maid. 

MY HEART WITH LOVE IS BEATING. 
My heart with love is beating, 

Transported by your eyes ; 

Alas, there’s no retreating, 

In vain a captive flies. 

Then why such anger cherish 
Why turn thy eyes away ? 

For if you bid me perish, 

Alas I I must obey. 

Could deeds my heart discover, 

Could valour gain thy charms; 

I’d prove myself a lover, 

Against a world in arms. 

Proud fair, thus low before thee, 

A prostrate warrior view, 

Whose love, delight, and glory, 

Are cen’terd all in you. 
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835. LOVE’S AN IDLE CHILDISH PASSION. 

he. Love’s an idle childish passion, 

Only fit for girls and boys ; 

Marriage is a cursed fashion, 

Women are but foolish toys. 

Spite of all thy tempting evils, 

Still thy liberty maintain ; 

Tell ’em, tell the pretty devils, 

Man alone was made to reign. 

siie. Empty boaster, know thy duty, 

Thou who dar’st my pow’r defy, 

Feel the force of love and beauty, 

Tremble at my feet and die. 

Wherefore does thy colour leave thee? 

Why these cares upon thy brow ? 

Did the rebel, pride, deceive thee? 

Ask h ; m, who’s the monarch now ? 



836. HAUGHTY CjELIA. 

Haughty Cmlia, still disdaining, 

Ne’er shall triumph o’er my heart: 

Ne’er will I with mean complaining 
Sue for comfort to my smart; 

I’ll appear the careless rover, 

Let her coquettish airs affect, 

Like a gay, a happy lover, 

Treat contempt with cold neglect. 

Ne’er, ye fair ones, damp the passion 
Where with honour love attends, 

Never cross with indignation 

Love that fairest truth commends. 
Constant minds alike disdaining 
Insincerity and fraud, 

Are their utmost wish obtaining, 

While their hope their hearts applaud. 

DIBDIN 
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837. PAIN’D WITH HER SLIGHTING. 

Pain’d with he* slighting Jamie’s love, 

Bell dropt a tear, Bell dropt a tear, 

The gods descended from above, 

Well pleas d to hear, well pleas d to hear ; 

They heard the praises of the youth, 

From her own tongue, from her own tongue 
Who now converted was to truth. 

And thus she sung, and thus she sung. 

Bless’d days! when our ingenuous sex, more frank 
and kind, . 

Did not their lov’d adorers vex, but spoke their 
mind. 

Repenting now, she promis’d fair, w ould he return, 
She ne’er again would give him care, or cause 
him mourn. 

Why lov’d I thee, deserving swain, yet still 
thought shame 

When he my yielding heart did gain, to own my 
flame * 

Why took I pleasure to torment and seem to.coy;? 
Which makes me now, alas! lament my slighted 

joy- 

Ye fair, while beauty’s in its spring, own your 
desire ; 

While love’s young power, with his soft wings fans 
up the fire. 

Oh ! do n;>t with a silly pride, or low design. 
Refuse to be a happy bride, but answer plain. 

Thus the fai* mourner wail’d her crime, with 
v; flowing eyes; 

Glad Jamie heard her all .the time, with sweet 
surprise. 

Some god had led him to the grove, his mind 
unchang’d, 

Flew to her arms, and cried, my love, I am rc 
veng’d. 

? 3 
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838. HARK, HARK, O’ER THE PLAINS. 

he. Hark, hark, o'er the plains, how the mem 
bells ring, J 

Asleep while my charmer is laid, 

Asleep while my charmer is laid. 

The village is up, and the day on the wing, 
And Phillis may yet die a maid, 

My poor girl, my poor girl; 

And Phillis may yet die a maid, my poor girl, 
And Phillis may yet die a maid. 


HE. ’Tis hardly yet day, and I cannot away; 

Oh! Damon, I’m young and afraid: 
To-morrow, my dear, I’ll to church without fear, 
But let me to-night lie a maid. 

My dear boy, my dear boy, &c. 

he. The bride-maids are met, and mamma’s on 
the fret; 

All, all my coy Phillis upbraid : 

By midnight, my dear shall be eas’d of her fear, 
Nor grieve she’s no longer a maid. 

he. Dear shepherd, forbear; and to-morrow, I 
swear, 

To morrow, I’ll not be afraid: 

I’ll open the door* and deny you no more, 

Nor cry to live longer a maid. 

ie. No, no, Phillis, no ; on thy bosom of snow 
To night shall your shepherd be laid ; 

Fast lock’d in your arms, and you yield up your 
charms, 

Nor wish to live longer a maid. 

he. Then open the door, ’twas unbolted before, 
’Twas Damon his bliss that delay’d. 

To church let us go; and if there I say no, 

O then let me die an old maid. 


LIBRARY. 


CHORUS. 

Away, then away, and to love give the day • 
Ye nymphs, let example persuade : * 

Let beauty be kind, when the swain’s in tii 
mind; 

’Tis foolish to die an old maid. 


839. THE SHIPWRECK’D BOY. 

’Twas near a rock, within a bay, 

Where many a shatter’d vessel rides, 

An ample cottage shelter’d lay, 

Which overlook’d the ebbing tides; 

Its calm inhabitants would view 
The ocean struggling with the sky, 
Whene’er the northern tempests blew, 

Or when each wave ran mountains high. 
Once at the closing of a day, 

When angry Boreas in his rage 
Had clear’d the dark'ning clouds away, 
That caus’d a thund’ring war to wage, 

A shipwreck’d sca-boy, pale and spent, 
With buffeting the threat’ning waves* 
Straight to the peaceful cottage went, 

And bending low for succour craves. 

He told his tale with feeble voice, 

For he’d a heart that could not feign ; 
The list’ning hearers all rejoice, 

That he was safe on land again. 

The parents and the children strove, 

Who now should first his wants supply; 
While pity caus’d each heart to move, 

And sympathy fill’d every eye. 

The can was fill’d, the fire was made, 

To cheer and dry their drenched guest; 
For each brought something to his aid, 

And anxiously the boy caress’d. 

At length reviv’d, express’d his mind, 

And sliow’d his gratitude so plain, 

Forgot the thunder and the wind, 

Resolv’d to try the sea again. 


G. 3. 
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840 TIGHT LADS HAVE I SAIL’D WITH. 

right lads have 11 sail’d with, but none e’er so 
sightly, 

' s honest Bill Bobstay, so kind and so true ; 

He’d sing like a mermaid, and foot it so lightly, 
The forecastle’s pride, and delight of the crew ! 

But poor as a beggar, and often in tatters 
He went, though his fortune was kind without 
end ; 

For money,’ cried Bill, ‘ and them there sort of 
matters, 

< What’s the goo 1 on’t, d’ye see, but to succour 
a friend:’ 


Why what’s all this nonsense they talks of, and 
pother, 

About rights of man ? What a plague are they 
at? 

If they mean that each man to his messmate’s a 
brother. 

Why, the lubberly swabs, ev’ry fool can tell 
that. 

The rights of us Britons we knows to be loyal, 

In our country’s defence our last moments to 
spend, 

To fight up to the ears to protect the blood royal 
To be true to our wives, and to succour 


riiere’sjNipcheese the purser, by grinding and 
* squeezing, 

First plund’ring, then leaving, the ship like a 
rat, 

I’he eddy of fortune stands on a stiff breeze in, 

And mounts fierce as fire, a dog-vane in his 
hat. 

My bark, though hard storms on life’s ocean 
should rock her, 

Though she roll in misfortune, and pitch end 
for end, 

No, never shall Biff keep a shot in the locker, 

When by handing it out he can succour a friend. 

Let them throw out their wipes, and cry, ‘ Spite 
of their crosses, 

* And forgetful of toil that so hardly they bore, 

That sailors, at sea, earn their money like horses, 

< To squander it idly like asses ashore.* 

Such lubbers their jaw would coil up, could they 
measure, 

By their feelings, the gen*rous delight without 
end, 

That gives birth in us tars to that truest of plea¬ 
sure 

IV handing out rhino"to succour a friend. 


841. RECOLLECTION. 

The season comes when first we met, 

But you return no more: 

Why cannot I the days forget, 

Which time can ne’er restore ? 

O ! days too fair, too bright, to last, 

Are you indeed for ever past ? 

The fleeting shadows of delight, 

In memory I trace; 

In fancy stop their rapid flight, 

And all the past replace. 

But, ah ! I wake to endless woes, 

And tears the fading visions close ! 

MRS. HUNTER. 

842. SWEET ROSE! FAIR FLOW’R! 
Sweet rose! fair flow’r! untimely pluck’d, soon 
faded, 

Pluck’d in the bud, and faded in the spring, 
Bright Orient pearl, alack! too timely shaded, 
Fair creature, kill’d too soon by death’s sharp 
sting! 

Like a green plum that hangs upon a tree, _ 
And falls thro’ wind before the fall should be. 

SHAKESPEARE. 
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843. THE PILGRIM. 

From mountain tops cold died the evening ray 
And stretch’d m twilight slept the vale below. 
And now the last last purple streaks of day 
Along the melancholy west fade slow • 

High o’er the Appenines with bleeding feet. 

A patient pilgrim wound his lonely way: 

^ °' <>c k the lady of Loretta’s seat, 

VV ith all the little wealth his zeal could pay. 

Poor Hamet’s heart no guile or danger knew; 

Below the cliff the lurking robber stood, 

JSo friendly moon his giant shadow threw- 
Across the road to save the hapless Fijo-rim’s 
blood. ° 

As near a cross his vesper hymn he sweetly san 
That nightly sooth’d him to his calm repose ; 
Fierce on his harmless prey the lurking robber 
sprang; 

Ihe Pilgrim bleeds to death, his weary eyelids 
Cl0Se * MRS. RADCLIFFE. 


841. BOB OF THE MILL. 

My heart is as honest and brave as the best, 

My body’s as sound as a roach ; 

Tho* m gay-fangled garments I never was dress’d 
Nor stuck up my nob in a coach ; 

It' fortune refuses to flow with my stream, 

My sacks with her riches to fill. 

Why sure it is fortune alone that’s to blame 
And not honest Bob of the Mill. 

My bieast is as artless and blithe as my lay 
From my cottage Content never flies ; 

She is sure to reward the fatigue of the day, 

And 1 kn ? w ll0w to vaIue tIie prize : 

^ le girl that I love then but give me her band, 
The world it may wag as it will; 

I defy the first lord or squire of the land, 

To disfc&nor poor Bob of the Mill. 

DUDLEY. 


845. FLORELLA. 

Florella, first in charms and wit. 

In whose enchanting speaking eyes 
All the bright soul’s perfections sit, 
And such resistless magic lies: 

O ! can you, thus divinely fair. 
Suppose your Damon insincere ? 


To all the circles of the fair, 

That grace the court, the vale, the play 
Let my love-doubting nymph repair, 

And ev’ry shining form survey ; 

And, if she meet her equal there, 
Conclude her Damon insincere. 

Or, if my fair should chance to pass 
What art for beauty’s use design’d 
The bright, unsully’d, faithful glass, ’ 
Itself an emblem of her mind ; 

Let her behold her image there/ 

And own I can’t be insincere. 

Let her survey the rosy bloom 
O’er all the lovely face confest, 

And let her sparkling eyes assume 
The charms that rob my soul of rest • 
And then, to bless my ravish’d tar, * 
Confess I can’t be insincere. 


846. MIRA BELIEVE. 


Mira believe, a wand’ring heart, 
Resides not in my breast; 
From thee I never wish to part, 
So sooth thy soul to rest. 


Sooner the orb that lights the day 
Its course must cease to move ; 
Blossoms forget to bloom in Mav 
Than I forget to love. ”’ 

And should your heart e’er seek io 
What would my passion hold; 
Io others always be as snow, 

To all but me cold. 


know, 
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847. MAD MAUDLIN. 

To find my Tom of Bedlam, 

Ten thousand years I'll wander ; 
Mad Maudlin goes without her shoes, 
Though loudly rolls the thunder. 

Yet will I sing mad Bedlam boys, 

Mad Bedlam boys are bonny! 

Of all comforts bare, 

They live on the air, 

And want no drink or money. 

My horn is made of thunder, 

I stole it out of heaven ; 

This rainbow here, 

Which I now wear. 

For which I thence was driven. 

Yet will I sing, &c. 

I now repent that poor mad Tom 
By me was so disdain’d : 

My love is crost, 

My wits are lost, 

Which makes me go thus chain’d. 

Yet will I sing, &c. 


848. I’M JOLLY DICK. 

I*m jolly Dick the lamplighter, 
They say the sun’s my dad; 

And truly I believe it, sir, 

For I’m a pretty lad. 

Father and I the world do light, 
And make it look so gay; 

The diff’rence is, I lights by night, 
And father lights by day. 

But father’s not the likes of I 
For knowing Ilfr and fun ; 

For I queer tricks and fancies mjy, 
Folks never shew the sun; 


ItRRARV. 

Rogues, owls, and bats, can t bear the hght, 
I’ve heard your wise ones say ; 

And so, d ye mind, I sees at. night 
Tilings never seen by day. 

At night men lay aside all art, 

As quite a useless task. 

And many a face and many a heart 
Will then pull of the mask ; 

Each formal prude and holy wight 
Will throw disguise away, 

And sin it openly all night, 

Who sainted it all day. 

His darling hoard the miser views, 

Misses from friends decamp, 

And many a statesman mischief brews 
To his country o’er his lamp. 

So father and I, d’ye take me right, 

Are just on the same lay; 

I bare-fac’d sinners light by night, 

And he false saints by day. 

D1BDIN. 


849. THE WAVING WILLOW 

’Twas at the hour of day’s decline, 

When to the neighbouring hills I went, 

To tie up many a drooping vine, 

By weight of purple clusters bent; 

That done, beneath a willow shade, 

Which o’er Beovia’s river play’d, 

I sat and sung to the waving willow ! 

While there I mused, and watch’d the stream, 
A boat approach’d with lazy oar; 

Of love, ah! little did I dream, 

'Tis roguish Casper sprung on shore! 

A thousand vows he made me hear, 

And I believ’d them all sincere. 

While resting i , the waving willow! 

w. n ARC* 
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850. THE GHOST OF CAHRIL. 

( From Ossian .) 

Tlie stars of the night arise, thev shew their heads 
of fire, 

Thro' the flying mists of heav’n; 

But silent and dark is the plain of death, 

Still on the misty heath arose in my ear, 

The tuneful voice of Carrih 

He sung of the companions of our youth, 

And the days of former years, 

When we met in the hall, 

And sent round the joys of the shell. 

He sung of the companions of our youth 
When we sent round the joys of the shell. 

The Ghosts of those he sung, came 
In their rustling blasts ; 

They were seen to bend tow’rd the sound of their 
praise ; ^[alone by njght: 

O that thou would’st come to my hall when I’m 
And thou dost come my friend, 

I hear tliy light hand on my harp. 

When it hangs on the distant wall. 

And the feeble sound touches my ear, 

But thou passest away in thy murmuring blast, 
And the winds whistle thro* the grey hairs of 
Ossian. 

Thus shall we pass, O Warriors! 

Like the chiefs of the times of old ; 

For the valiant must one day fall : 

But the beams of our fame 
Shall rise in the song of victory 
And be a light to other days. 

851. BACCHUS ONCE. 

Bacchus once, inspir’d by reason, 

Thus address’d his jovial train : 

Tell me, friends, at any season, 

Should the Graces meet disdain ? 

Though ray grape its branch entwining. 

Soften half the cares of4ife ; 

Love, excess of mirth refining, 

Turns us from insulting strife. 


LIBRARY. * 

Doubly sure those joys are given, 

Which to manly spirits join, 

Looks that form an earthly heaven, 

Words that nature feels divine. 

By the bottle sole enlighten’d, 

Wit in transient folly dies ; 

Never yet has wisdom brighten’d, 
Uninspir’d by beauty’s eyes. 

From that Isle, where sense and beauty 
Are humanity’s reward, 

Pleas’d with reason’s dearest duty, 

Venus sends this friendly card— 

Where the graces love to mingle, 

Letter’d taste and pleasure meet, 

Where the wedded charm the single. 

And the single shun deceit; 

Will the rosy god of pleasure 
To the consecration move, 

OF a cask, whose bounded measure 
Adds to humour sense and love ? 
Nevermore to save the Graces 
From reflection’s blushing pain, 

Shall the fair resign their places, 

For ungentle wit to reign. 

Never more may truth surrender 
To fictitious scenes of joy ; 

Ev’ry mind that’s soft and tender, 

Converse loves which cannot cloy— 
Converse, aided by good humour, 

From the flask thy nectar pours : 

Reason laughs at envious rumour, 
Conscious of its harmless hours. 

By the queen of smiles invited, 

Hither haste my cheerful friends, 

Since, with beauty wit united, 

Ev’ry rapture Venus lends. 

Malice may, from harsh ill-nature, 

Spiiead a noxious vapour round : 

But regardless of the creature, 

Reason hands the goblet round. 

CAPTAIN JAMT.S 
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852. A BENfc.OLENT SMILE. 


85L THE PtMBY. 


Inspir’d by so grateful a duty, 

In terms strongest art can devise, 

R ards have written those raptures on beauty, 
That lovers have wafted on sighs : 

I, to fill the sweet theme more completely, 
Sing the beauty of goodness the while ; 

For every face is drest sweetly, 

Where beams a benevolent smile. 

While the heart some beneficent action 
Contemplates, with joy the eyes speak ; 

On the lip quivers mute satisfaction, 

And a glow of delight paints the cheek. 

Bliss pervades ev’ry feature completely, 
Adding beauty to beauty the while ; 

And the lovicst face looks more sweetly, 
Where beams a benevolent smile. 

DIBDIN. 


853 GO GEORGE I CAN’T ENDURE YOU. 

Go George I can’t endure you, 

You wrong me I assure you, 

I wonder why I love you still! 

Are women for no use meant, 

But merely man’s amusement ? 

To teaze and torture us at will. 

No, if you lov’d me true, 

You’d other means pursue; 

No, that you don’t ’tis plain, 

I tell you so again ; 

You ne’er could bear tousejme so. 

What see you, pray, about me, 

Thus still to scold and flout me ? 

Such treatment yet was never heard. 

1 ne’er must speak, good gracious, 

I’m sure ’tis quite vexatious, 

I never now must speak a word. 

No, if you lov’d me true, $tc. 

PRINCE HUAHE. 


Suppose I was a country boy, 

’Od dang it sure I knew things ; 
When girls are simple, cold, and coy, 

I taught ’em soon a few things. 

I got so fond of frolicing 
My aunty us’d to scold me : 

To town I ran a rolicing, 

The country cou’dn’t hold me, 

A bottle first, 

Kick up a dust, 

If fun I find my whim be ; 

Then Langty Oodle was the game, 
And an’t I, Sir, the pimby ? 

With cliitterlin stuck out so stiff, 

And ruffles o’er my knuckles, 
Beau’d out my red silk handkerchief, 
My watch, and silver buckles ; 

My hat, and eyes, and shoes so bright 
Full black as any crow’s look’d, 

My cheek so red, my teeth so white, 
And monstrous nice my nose look’d 
Says I, ho, ho, 

Since things are so y 
A pretty girl the whim be ; 

The Langty Oodle was the game, 
And, ma’am, an’t I the pimby ? 

My duck she was a lady fair, 

Nor maiden, wife, nor widow ; 

Says I, ye please will take the air ; 

To Bagnigge-wells we rid oh ! 
There sweet Sal, and syllabub 
So firm I fix’d my heart on, 

1 soon forgot when full o’bub, 

False Kathaleen and Carton. 

Sweet Sally sighs, 

And panting cries, 

Let kissing now the whim be ; 

Then Langty Oodle was the game, 
And how d’ye like the pimby ? 

o*fi 
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855. WHEN SHRILLY LOUD. 
When shrilly loud the tempest blows. 
And whit’ning billows fly, 

Ah! sooner into calm repose 
Shall all their tumult die, 

Thau absence on this troubled breast 
Can bid oblivion pour 
The balm, that gives me back my rest. 
My gay, my cheerful hour. 

And could those lips a wish impart, 
Whose dear completion lies 
Within the softness of that heart, 

The langour of those eyes ? 

Ah! bid the flow’r, that, torn from earth, 
Reclines its drooping head, 

Give each expiring colour birth, 

When all that cheer’d is fled. 

856. WE’LL SEEK THE BOW’R. 
We’ll seek the bow’r of Robin Hood, 
And keep his bridal day, 

For cheerfully in blithe Sherug&J, 
Bridesmen and bridesmen play. 

'1 hen follow me, my bonny lads, 

And we’ll the'pastimes see. 

For the minstrels sing, 

And the sweet bells ring, 

And they feast right merrily. 

The humming beer flows round in pails, 
With mead that’s stout and old, 

And am’rous virgins tell love tales, 

To thaw the heart that’s cold. 

Then follow me, my bonny lads, 

And we’ll the pastimes see, 

Foi the minstrels sing, &c. 
Th#-e dancing sprightly on the green, 
Each light-foot lad and lass, 

Sly stealing kisses, when unseen, 

And gingling glass for glass. 

Then follow me, my bonny lads, 

And we’ll the pastimes see, 

For the minstrels sing, &c. 

CAPTAIN JAMES, 


857. THAN ENVIED MONAKCHS. 

Than envied Monarchs happier still, 

O happier far the peasant, 

No treason lurks around his mill, 

No terror breaks his slumbers pleasant. 

Yet one must fill the regal seat, 

With care incessant pressing. 

E'en to preserve those slumbers sweet, 

His lovely happy cottage blessing, 

Then fly not now, O gentle sleep, 

Fly not our humble dwelling ; 

His anguish in oblivion steep, 

The image of the past repelling. 

And such soft visions of delight, 

From airy fancy borrow, 

As lie deserves whose watchful night, 

From us poor peasants drives forth sorrow 
Morton. 


858. I CANNOT LIVE WITHOUT THEE 

Were I denied my lovelyYair, 

Not Heav’n itself could please me ; 

For, if my Delia was not there, 

Its very joys would teaze me. 

Then ask me not, enchanting maid. 

If I can love thee dearly ? 

No vows, I’m sure, were ever made 
Or utter’d more sincerely. 

Yes, by those melting eyes I vow, 

No man e’er lov’d as I do : 

To thee alone my wishes flow, 

Thee only do I sigh to. 

All day my thoughts are fix’d on thee. 

All night I dream about thee; 

No other joy my soul can see : 

I cannot live without thee? 

CAPTAIN JAMES*. 
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859 ENGLAND’S TREE OP LIBERTY. 

When Freedom knew not where to rove, 

From conquer’d Greece and groaning Rome, 
At random driv’n like Noah’s dove, 

Without a shelter or a home : 

Th’ expanded world she view’d, where best, 

She might repose her weary foot; 

Saw this our isle, set up her rest, 

And bade the spreading oak take root ; 

Bade it adorn the land, and be 
Fair England’s tree of Liberty. 

Thus spoke the goddess—This fair tree, 

The tow’ring forest’s kingly boast,— 

Let my behests keep sacred be,— 

This tree shall guard your sea-girt coast: 
Freedom’s behests are these—To know, 

No faction, no cabal, no cause, 

From those pestiferous breath may grow, 

Aught ’gainst the monarch, or the laws ; 

Keep sacred these, .the oak shall be, 

Fair England’s Tree of Libe rty. 

Its friendly arms that, on their way, 

Those succour who its aid employ, 

A faithful portrait shall display, 

Of England’s hospitable shor : 

Of England’s courage this fair tree, 

A great example to impart, 

To succour law and liberty. 

Shall make a rampart of its heart : 

Hail, sacred oak, then deign to be, 

Fair England’s Tree of Liberty. 

Then catch th’ enthusiatic strain, 

Hail freedom’s tree in fervent hymns, 

That freely, on the awful main, 

Launches in Britain’s cause its limbs ; 

That mighty walls and bulwarks forms, 

Whence England’s thunder shall be hurl’d, 
And, spite of battles and of storms, 

That bears our commerce through the world ; 
Hail, freedom’s shrine! still deign to be, 
lair England's Tree of Liberty. 

DIBDIN 
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860. SPEAK ON, SPEAK THUS. 
Speak on, speak thus, and still my grief, 

Hold up a heart that’s sinking under, 

Those fears, that soon will want relief, 

When Pate must from his Peggy sunder, 

A gentler face, and silk attire, 

A lady rich, in beauty’s blossom, 

Alake poor me! will now conspire, 

To steal thee from thy Peggy’s bosom. 

No more the shepherd who excell’d 

The rest, whose wit made them to w onder 
Shall now his Peggy’s praises tell, 

Ah ! I can die, but never sunder. 

Ye meadows where we often stray’d, 

Ye banks where we were wont to wander. 
Sweet-scented rucks round which we play’d, 
You’ll lose your sweets when we’re asunder. 

Again, ah ! shall I never creep, 

Around thee now with silent duty, 

Kindly to watch thee while asleep, 

And wonder at thy manly beauty ? 

Hear, Heav’n, while solemnly I vow, 

Though thou shouldst prove a wand’ring lovei 
Through life to thee I shall prove true, 

Nor be a wife to any other. 

RAMSAY. 

861. WHEN EVERY CHARM OF LIFE, 

When every charm of life is fled, 

And every thought is fill’d with care. 

When peace, and hope, and health are dead, 
And nothing lives but dire despair. 

When sleep, the wretch’s last relief, 

Tho’ potent drugs invite his pow’r. 

Denies one little pause to grief, 

The •balmy respite of an hour. 

All! what can pity’s self devise, 

From farther ills the wretch to save, 

But wish his death with tender sighs, 

And drop a tear '\ijon his grave. 

PRATT. 
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862. WITHOUT VICTUALS. 

Li,rd ! Lord! without victuals and drink, 

We poets must give up each strain 
It helps us poor devils>to think, 

And thrash with more vigour our brain. 

vV ithout victuals and drink—Lord the world were 
undone, 

Tis the soul of the world—’tis the sine qua no??. 

The soldier ’midst battle’s alarms. 

Without it could ill face his foe, 

So faint would he handle his arms, 

And draw with such weakness his bow. 
Without victuals, 

What would ladies and gentlemen do. 

That say such fine things to each other: 

I hey would never be able to wo, 

They would never be father aad mother, 
Without victuals, &c. 

Then hey for good victuals and drink, 

Who’s there that would not carouse ; 

Whoever he may be, I think 
He’s not to be found in this house. 

Without victuals, &c. 

863. CHRISTIANS ARE SO GOOD. 

Christians are so ’good, they say, 

Tender souls as e'er can be! 

Let them credit it who may ; 

What they’re made of let us see. 

Christian drovers, charming trade ! 

Who so careful cattle drive; 

And the tender Christian maid, 

Sweetly skinning eels alive. 

Tender tonish dames, who take 

Whip in hand, and drive like males : 

Have their ponies nick’d—to make 
The pretty creatures cock their tails. 

Christian boys will shy at cocks, 

Worthy dogs, hunt cats, kill flics, 

Christian Lords will learn to box, 

And give their noble friends black e: es. 

CULBl 
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864. SINCE KATHLEEN HAS PROV i> 

Since Kathleen has prov’d so untrue, 

Poor Darby, ah what can you do; 

No longer I’ll stay here a clown, 

But sell off and gallop to town : 

I’M dress, and I’ll strut with an air, 

The barber shall frizzle my hair. 

In town I shall cut a great dash; 

But how for to compass the cash ! 

At gaming, perhaps, I may win; 

With cards I can take the flats in; 

Or trundle false dice, and they’re nick’d ; 
If found out, 1 shall only be kick’d. 

But first to get a great name, 

A duel establish my fame, 

To my man then a challenge Iil write ; 

Rut first III be sure he won’t fight. 

We’ll swea-r not to part till we fall, 

Then shoot with our powder, and ball. 

o'keefe. 

865. WHILE THE TORCH OF WAR. 

While the torch of war, high lighted! 

Blazes on the front of day, 

We by harmony united, 

Still enjoy a cheerful ray, 

Calm and placid is each pleasure, 
Temper’d by good sense and wit; 

Social order binds our measure ; 

’Mid the two extremes we sit. 

Heedless of despotic notions, 

Heedless too of vulgar noise, 

Friendship governs all our motions ; 

Love enhances all our joys. 

All the tumult we experience, 

AH the jarring that we know, 

Is in discord, from whose variance, 

Sounds of concord sweetly flow. 

CAPTAIN JAMES. 
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866. THE POET SAYS. 

The Poet says that love’s like fire, 

Which kindly heat and joy imparts, 

For ev’ry purpose, and desire, 

That warms, and that expands our hearts : 
But, trust this fire, where is the bound, 

That shall its devastation stay? 

Relentless ruin stalks around, 

And horror marks its trackless way. 

Thus both we dread, and both admire ; 

Thus poets say that love’s like fire. 

The toper says that love’s like wine. 

And that its power, ’bove human ken, 

Can lift the soul, and so refine, 

Our joys, that gods might envy men: 

But, from this elevation sunk, 

The moment reason leaves the feast, 

His godship finds a god when drunk, 

Is little better than a beast: 

Thus both are beastly, both divine. 

Thus topers say that love’s like wine. 

Your sportsmen say, love’s like the chace, 
That leads us many a weary mile, 

Through many a rude and dang’rous place, 
O’er mound, and hedge, and ditch, and stile: 
But when his pleasures, with his toil. 

Are fairly counted, what’s the gain ? 
Fatigued, and tir’d, he makes a coil, 

And puts up game not worth the pain : 

Thus love’s without a goal, a race: 

Thus sportsmen say, love’s like the chace. 

True lovers say, love’s like the devil, 

Who turns a hundred devious ways, 

With saint-like face, and heart of evil, 

And smiles the most when he betrays : 

Does not the devil take ev’ry hue, 

And in all forms and fashions move i 
Is not he black, and white, and blue, 

And hot and cold?—and so is love : 

And thus to love arc lovers civil, 

As Indians court from fear the devil. 
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Let carping idiots stilt condemn, 

Where reason bids them most rejoice , 
For if they err, the fault’s in them, 

And in the objects of their choice : 

The lover that shall all excel, 

Let him but choose a faithless fair ; 

His love shall prove a very hell, 

No Lethe to relieve his care: 

Let him of reason take advice, 

And love shall be a paradise. 

DIBD1N. 


867. THE WEDDING DAY. 

What virgin or shepherd in valley or grove, 

Will envy my innocent lays, 

The song of the heart and the offspring of love, 
When sung in my Corydon’s praise ? 

O’er brook and o’er brake, as he hies to the bo w’r, 
How lightsome my shepherd can trip ; 

And sure when of love, he describes the soft 
pow’r, 

The honey-dew drops from his lip. 

How sweet is the primrose, the violet how sweet, 
And sweet is the eglantine breeze, 

But Corydon’s kiss when by moonlight we meet, 
To me is far sweeter than these. 

I blush at his rapture, I hear all his vows, 

I sigh when I offer to speak, 

And oh ! what delight my soft bosom o’erflows, 
When I feel the soft touch of hit cheek. 

Responsive and shrill be the notes from the spray, 
Let the pipe thro’ the village resound, 

He smiles in each face, oh ye shepherds to day, 
And ring the bells merrily round. 

Your favours prepa e my companions with 
speed, 

Assist me my blushes to hide, 

A twelvemonth ago on this I agreed, 

To be my lov’d Corydon’s bride. 
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868 . I EARLY FOUND MY HEART. 

I early found my tender heart. 

Too apt to take a lover's part, 

And sometimes lost or nearly; 

I straight resolv’d to be a wife, 

And whomsoe’er I chose for life, 

I vow’d to love him truly dearly. 

Around me then came many a lad, 

Some for the little wealth I had, 

And some for fancy merely 5 
I still was deaf to all they said, 

For I resolv’d no man to wed, 

Till I should love him truly dearly. 

But soon my will to one inclin’d, 

For my true sailor told his mind, 

In honest plainness clearly ; 

Ah never let my sailor doubt, 

Tho’ far he roam the world about, 

His girl will love him truly dearly. 

PRINCE IIOARE. 


869. LIVE AND LOVE. 

While, the tedious hour beguiling, 

I with Daphne fondly toy, 

Love, on ev’ry feature smiling. 

Glows with unexhausted joy. 

Broken sighs and looks discover 
What the bosom would explain : 

Nature thus relieves the lover, 

And assuages ev’ry pain. 

Soft content and love united 
Wake each feeling into bliss ; 

Thus employ’d, and thus delighted, 
Rapture breathes in ev’ry kiss ; 

What are—sav—the boasted treasures, 
Pomp or pride of erring man ? 

Rich in nature’s choicest pleasures, 

To enjoy is all our plan. 

CAPTAIN J \JME8. 
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870. AMERICAN INDIAN WAR SONG. 

Arise! my sons prepare for war. 

The spirit calls us hence, afar ; 

By moon-eyed night, or sunny day, 

1 hro’ marsh and forest speed your way. 
Nor heat, nor cold, nor hunger fear, 

The Indian ev’ry pain can hear; 

When strangers ot the morning shore, 
Forget the oaths their fathers swore. 

Arise, arise, prepare, ’tis day, 

The spirit calls us hence away; 

With printless foot the foe surprize, 

Or close in death his sleeping eyes; 

With wily war and patient toil, 

We’ll feast us on revenge and spoil. 

871. LITTLE THINKS. 

Little thinks the townsman’s wife. 

While at home she tarries, 

What must be the lass’s life, 

Who a soldier marries. 

Now with weary marching spent, 

Dancing now before the tent, 

Lira lira la, lira lira la, 

With her jolly soldier. 

In the camp at night she lies, 

Wind and weather scorning, 

Only grieved her love must rise, 

And quit her in the morning. 

But the doubtful skirmish done, 

Blithe she sings at set of sun ; 

Lira lira la. Sec. 

Should the captain of her dear, 

Use his vain endeavour •, 

Whisp’ring nonsense in her ear, 

Two fond hearts to sever; 

At his passion she will scoff, 

Laughing, thus she puts him off. 

Lira lira la, lira lira la, 

For her jolly soldier. 
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871. IF LUBBERLY LANDSMEN. 


If lubberly landsmen to gratitude strangers, 

Still curse their unfortunate stars ; 

Why what would they say, did they try but the 
dangers 

Encounter’d by true-hearted tars? 

If life’s vessel they put ’fore the wind, or they 
tack her, 

Or whether bound here, or bound there, 

Give ’em sea room, good fellowship, grog, and to- 
backer, 

Well then, damme, if Jack cares where. 

Then your stupid Old Quid-Nuncs, to hear them 
all clatter, 

The devil can’t tell you what for, 

Though they don’t know a gun from a marlin- 
spike, chatter 

About and concerning of war : 

Vliile for King, wife, and friend, he’s through 
ev’ry thing rubbing, 

With duty still proud to comply; 

; o he give but the foes of Old England a 
drubbing, 

Why then, damme if Jack cares why. 

tnd then when good fortune Ixis crown’d lirs 
endeavours, 

And he comes home with shiners galore ; 

Yell what if so be he should lavish his favours, 

On ev’ry poor object ’long-shore : 
ince money’s the needle that points to good 
nature, 

Friend, enemy, false, or true, 
o it goes to relieve a distrest fellow-creature, 
Well then, damme, if Jack cares who. 

>on’t you see how some diffrent thing ev’ry 
one’s twigging, 

To take the command of a rib ; 
cue are all for the breast-work^ and some for 
the rigging, 

And some for the cut of her jib, 
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Though poor, some will take her in to w, to d 
fend her; 

And again, some are all for the rich ; 

As to I, so she’s young, her heart honest an 
tender, 

Why then, damme, if Jack cares which. 

Why now if they go for to talk about living. 

My eyes—why a little will serve; 

Let each a small part of his pittance be giving 
And who in this nation can starve; 

Content’s all the thing—rough or calm be th 
weather, 

The wind on the beam or the bow, 

So, honestly, he can splice both ends together, 
Why then, damme, if Jack cares how. 

And then for a bring up—dy’e see, about dying, 
On which such a racket they keep, 

What argufies if in a church yard you’re lying, 
Or find out your grave in the d^eep : 

Of one thing we’re certain, whatever our calling 
Death will bring us all up—and w hat then ? 

So his conscience’s tackle will bear overhauling, 
Why then, damme, if Jack cares when. 

DIB DIN. 


872. HIGH ON THE GIDDY MAST. 

High on the giddy bending mast, 

The seaman furls the rending sail. 

And fearless of the rushing blast, 

He careless whistles to the gale ;— 

Hurly burly, hurly burly, 

War nor death can him displease. 

The hostile foe his vessel seeks, 

High bounding o’er the raging main. 

The roaring cannon loudly speaks, 

’Tis Britons glory we maintain s 
Rattling ropes, and rolling seas, 

War nor death can him displease! 

Hurly burly, hurly burly, 

War nor death can him displease ! 

MRS. HUNTB&. 
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ftT5. A CLERK I WAS. 
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A Clerk I was in London gav, 

Jemmy linkum feedle, 

And went in boots to see the nlav 
Merry fiddlem tweedle. ’ 

1 march’d the lobby, twirl’d my stick. 
Diddle, daddle, deedlc; 

The girls all cry’d, lie’s quite tliekick ! 
O Jemmy linkum feedlec 


Hey, for America I sail, 

Yankee doodle deedle, 

The sailor boys cry’d, smoke his tail! 

Jemmy linkum feedle. 

°n EngHst 1 belles I turn’d my back. 
Diddle, daddle, deedle, 

And got a foreign Fair, quite black. 
Oh twaddle, twaddle, tweedle! 


Yo 1 l .'A. Ij °, ndon fiirls with roguish trip, 
Wheedle, wheedle, wheedle, 

Boast their pouting under lip. 

Fiddle, faddle, foeddle, 

would beat a hundred such, 
Diddle, daddle, deedle, 

Whose under lip pouts twice as much, 
OIi pretty double wheedle ! 


Rings I’ll buy to deck her toes, 
Jemmy linkum feedle; 

A /f. atl t cr fine shall grace her nose, 
Waving sidle seedle. 

With jealousy I ne’er shall burst 
Who’d steal my bone of bone-a ? 

A white Othello, I can trust 
A dingy Desdemona, 

COLMAN. 


874. WHEN OUR MAYOR. 


When our Mayor, Lord bless him, whose former 
delight 

Was to makes day’s work of being boozy at night, 


Is foicd now ere noon bis foil quantum to 9l n 
Lest any thing fall-’twist the cup and the i!,.’ 
Beware of a tip, 1 

Lest any thing fall, Ac. 
In a vis-a-vis Bridget surprises the town, 

Who lately in pattens could trudge op and down 
But twas prudent in her to lay pattens aside, 

W slicfe f ° Und ^ experience sli e’s subject t 
Oh, fie on her guide ! 

She found by experience, &c. 
Your Patriot, whose feelings are wond’rous nice 
And refuses each place—that is under his price, 

I mds his delicate conscience most ready to slip, 
'lip pensions escape ’twixt the cup and th 

Oh it gives them the slip, 

When the pensions escape, &c. 

The Youth who has charm’d all the clubs witl 
debate, 

And to shine in the Senate spends all his estate. 
Soon finds from his speeches no produce will come 
And the first of all speakers turns Orator Mum ' 
Yes ’twas all a hum, 

For the first of all speakers, &c. 
Here am I too, who studied the comforts of life 

HaVl w!fe* rn,<i a SnUg farm> W ° Uld P ° SSesS a snu « 
But the loss of my fame all my prospects wHl nip, 
Twas a trifle that fell, ’twixt the cup and the lip. 
Oh, beware of a trip ! 

Such trifles oft fall, 


816. 
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875. YE TOPERS ALL. 

Ye topers all drink to the soul, 
_Of Ulls r »ght honest fellow ; 
Who always lov’d a flowing bowl, 
And wonld in death be mellow. 
The lamp of life he kindled up, 
With spirit stout and glowing; 
His heart inspired thus with a cup, 
Ascends where nectar * flowing. 
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876. THE LORD MAYORS DAY. 

While music lends its heav’nly art, 

And banners are unfurl’d, 

Hail, hail the tirst commercial mart. 

Throughout the peopled world 

See its chief magistrates to grace 
London in ppmp and show, 

The source o£ its great riches trace, 

To all the wiflds that blow: 

The Companies to silver Thames 
Move on in slow parade, 

Each bearing as its banner names, 

A pageant of its trade: 

Then while sweet music lends its art, &c. 

First, minstrelsy and loud acclaim, 

That sweet musicians bring, 

Musicians of fair London’s fame, 

Still emulous to sing : 

And, hark! the armourers cleave the wind, 

By one in armour led, 

While memory tells the patriot mind, 

At Agincourt who bled: 

Then, while sweet music lends its art, &c. 

Nor let the shipwrights by us slip, 

In high commercial fame 
First in the rank, for from a ship 
Fair London took its name: 

Now while the crowd each trade surrounds, 

That joy and use supplies, 

Hark ! where the massy anvil sounds, 

See! where the shuttle flies : 

Then, while sweet music lends its art, See. 

These fit with art the even joint, 

Those dress the supple skin, 

Others th’ industrious needle point, 

Or decorative pin: 

Some sing of Blaze, and dress the wool, 

Some shape the wheels of time, 

The ever-lengthening wire some pull, 

Some teach the bells to chime : 

Then, while sweet music lends its art, Sec. 
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Those friendship's emblem, bring the square, 
These bear the Gordian ring ; 

And now, while trumpets rend the air. 

And sweet musicians sing ; 

Haste to the feast, where while the band 
The social hour prolong. 

The loyal toast from plenty’s hand 
Relieves the loyal song : 

Then, while sweet nmsic lends its art, See. 

Last at the ball-room see the fair, 

Each fair a British toast, 

Lovely in charms, in virtue rare, 

Blest England’s pride and boast: 

But did I to my theme give way, 

By fancy led along, 

Soon were the poet’s teeming lay 
A hist’ry, not a song : 

Yet while sweet music lend its art, &e. 

Diemi 

877. WHAT ART THOU, DEATH? 

What art thou, death, that I should fear 
The shadow of a shade ? 

What’s in thy name that meets the ear 
Of which to be afraid ? 

Thou art not care, thou art not pain, 

But thou art rest and peace, 

'Tis thou cacstcaake our terror vain, 

And bid onr torments cease. 

Thy hand can draw the rankling thorn 
From out the wounded breast; 

Thy curtain screens the wretch forlorn 
Thy pallet brings him rest. 

Misfortune s stings, affliction’s throes 
Detraction’s pois’nous breath, 

The world itself, and all its woes, 

Are swallow’d up in death. 


CUMBFRLAHB. 
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PN. r«0’ THE PYE, 

Tho’ the pye of green truffles 
Had spilt my pantoufles, 

I ne er stopt, tho’ I well knew the worst; 

Yet the pain in my toe 
Was a terrible foe 
To the pleasure I took in the crust. 

For a fit of the gout, 

Pd scorn to give out, 

Having oft heard the doctors declare, 

That when once in the feet, 

It is better to eat, 

As a sure means of keeping it there. 

With damn’d water-gruel, 

Your doctors so cruel, 

A vise me to keep myself low ; 

Yet I cannot refrain, 

Tho’ Pm twing’d with the pein, 

So e’en as it comes it must go. 

To throb it begin ill, 

But patience and flann. I, 

Got through the fatigues of the day ; 

And while I was able 
To sit at the table, 

I eat, drank, and swore it away. 

Tho’ the pye, &c. 

8?9. CHARLOTTE’S BIRTH-DAY. 

Mv Charlotte on this day was born— 

The Loves and Venus know it; 

With fragrant wreaths my brows adorn. 

For 1 am Charlotte’s Poet. 

I sing, that at my charmer’s birth 
The Graces flock’d around her; 

Some latent charm each calling forth, 

While Cupid fondly crown’d her. 

Spring gave the god each op'ning flow’r 
That decks the lamp of nature ; 

Selecting from his choicest bow’r 
Au emblem of each feature. 
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The lily join’d her spotless mieir. 

With crimson tint adorning; 

And on her dewy lip was seen 
The rose-bud of the morning. 

The vi’let in her breath was prais’d. 

No scent was sweet without her ; 

And when her lovely eyes she rais’d, 

’Twas sunshine all about her. 

Like mountain-snow her bosom rose, 

To nature’s impulse swelling ; 

And there his seat warm passion chose, 
And candour took her dwelling. 

Her eyes were mirrors rarely known, 

Like daylight, nothing screening ; 

In ev’ry look distinctly shone 
Her heart and all its meaning. 

Snell was the birth of her I love 
And cherish most sincerely : 

Her constant Bard I'll ever prove, 

And sing the record yearly. 

CAPTAIN JAMES. 

88 ®. FAINT AND WEARILY. 

Faint and wearily the way-worn traveller 
Plods uncheerily afraid to stop ; 

Wand’ring drearily, a sad unraveller, 

Of the mazes tow’rd the mountain’s top. 
Doubting, fearing, while his course he’s steering 
Cottages appearing as lie’s nigh to drop; 

Oh how briskly then the way-worn traveller, 
Threads the mazes tow’rd the mountain’s top 

Tho’ so melancholy day has past by, 

’Twould be folly to think on’t more ; 

Blithe and jolly he the can holds by, 

As he’s sitting at the goatherd’s door : 

Eating, quaffing, at past labours laughing, 
Better far by half in spirits than beforej 
Oh how merry then the rested traveller, 

Seems while sitting at the goatherd’s door. 

COf. MAN, 









rose, 

chose, 

?• 

fD, 

fi 


tiie knife grinder. 

There are grinders enough, Sirs, of ev’ry degree 
Jrom jewel-deck’d great to low poverty* * ’ 

he , S ! a “° n > U Shai -Pens the sense, 

And the wheel it goes round to wind in the pence. 
Ma^te,-grinders, enough at the helm you may 

Tho’ I’m but a journeyman— Knives to grind 

IJe uZ7f'^ S ‘‘V eS T n may ‘ hi »k of himself. 

He turns fortune s wheel in pursuit of the pelf- 

An/h"!* ’ aC , k a " d edge > Sirs ’ his ends to obtain, 
A d gai„. C ° Un fy Dlay slarve ’ so he pockets the 
Master-grinders, & c . 

The rich grind the poor, is a saying of old ; 

The merchants, the tradesman? w*e need ’not be 

Whether Pagan, Mahometan, Christian you be 
There are grinders of all sorts of every degree’ 
Master-grinders, &c. y ° 

Tb^ Patriot, with zeal animated, declares 

plans'! he ’ U dra "’ and dis P‘ a y ‘he state- 

And S fh ct ?" nch gnnder, to some ’tis well known 
stone 6 miShUly gall’d by the grit of his 

Master-grinders, &c 

’Ti8 b for S, wh?t S T nUOUS ’ rn te " - yo,, m y mind ; 

Jind Ca " gCt ’ makes me willing 

M findr Srinder9 en0Ugh a ‘ ‘ he heIra y°" may 
Tho’ I’m but a journeyman- Knives to grind. 

THE FREEMASON’S SONG 
Assist me, ye fair tuneful nine. 

Euphrosyne, grant me thy aid • 

^Preside 6 h ’° n ° UrS 1 Sing the ,ri "e- 
Preside o er my numbers, blythe maid. 
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Cease clamour and faction, ol. cease 
Fly hence all ye cynical train; 

Disturb not, disturb not the T^ricr/v’ 

Where silence and secrecy rei?„. S " ee ‘ * eafe ’ 

Religion untainted here dwells, ° 

rv '7 i, e morals of Athens are taught- 
Great Hiram’s tradition here tells 

wl/h 7 the nor, d out of chaos was brought 
WHl. fervency, freedom, and zeal, ° 

Uur master’s commands we obey • 

NoTT .’." 0 C ° Wa " ° ,,r secrets <?>>> steal. 

No babbler our myst’ries betray. 

Here wisdom her standard displays: 

Here nobly the sciences shine: 

Here tile temple’s vast column we raise, 

fllnm’ A" 1 " ' \ W ° 7 k that ’ s divine. 

Ilium d from the East with pure light. 

Here the arts do their blessings bestow 

Wb- | 1 erfe f t ’ al * perfect unfold to the’sight 
, What none but a mason can know. S ’ 

I lf . on ea r‘ h an y praise can be found 
j a n y Vlriue unnam’d in my sono* 

! ^ny grace in the universe round? 

Alay these to a mason beIon«-- 

May ea ? h brother his passionsVubdue, 

A , !!’ e ,'; ! ar “y’ conc ord, and love, 

And bejmil d, and be hail’d by the thrice happy 

Who preside in the Grand Lodge above. 


to 


OUT OVER THE FORTH. 

0u ‘r ar ‘^ m rth 1 i° ok tbe north, 

- me ? 

The far foreign land, or the wild rolling sea. 

I B "rhl!h° k t0 ‘ he , west> when 1 £ ae t<> rest, 

1 i he lad that is dear to my babie and me. 

^ lLR\g, 
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ABSENCE. 

O Absence—why art thou alone 
A stranger to relief? 

Compassion stills the loudest moan, 
And sooths the bitt’rest grief: 

But thou art joyless and forlorn, 
Unsatisfied! unblest! 

Still longing for thy Love’s return, 
And sighing still for rest. 

When some poor turtle in the vale 
Deplores its murder'd love, 

And pours, on ev’ry passing gale, 

A murmur through the grove ; 

The widow’d dove, whose tender care 
Is waken’d by the strain, 

Repeats the mournful note afar, 

And cheats him of a pain. 


For still he thinks his partner near, 
The note’s so like her own; 

And while she moans, his list’ning ear 
Acknowledges the moan. 

But thou art lost to ev’ry sound 
That murmurs on the gale ; 

For thee no charm in music’s found, 
Unless inbreathe thy tale. 


In one wide waste, where blooms no flow’r, 
No sweets the Zephyrs bear, 

Where hollow blasts disturb each hour, 

And rend the ruffled air; 

In that sad waste thou lov’st to rove, 

And ev’ry wish believe ; 

There lost in dreams of musing love, 

Thy comfort is to grieve. 

CAPTAIN JAMES. 


YOUTHFUL HEARTS. 

Youthful hearts of love’s invasion. 

Love’s soft impulse can’t restrain; 

Still they list not to persuasion, 

Sporting with a lover’s pain. 

Till before the shrine of beauty, 

Age, with dotage, blindly kneels; 

Then love listens to love’s duty, 

And a mutual flame repeals. 

As the child with bauble tired, 
TilLanother wants the toy, 

Then Tis eagerly admired, 

Sweetest source of all its joy. 

OUR JUPITER HAS. 

Our Jupiter has near his throne, 

Two vessels, which he fills, 

The one with benefits alone, 

The other crams with ills: 

From the good vessel, health, content, 
Plenty and bliss, he gives; 

While from the evil forth are sent 
Gout, stone, and scolding wives. 

Thus to mankind with heedful care, 

In just proportion weigh’d, 

The lot to each, each best can bear, 

By Jove’s decree convey’d: 

Unless his patience when to rub, 

Juno the devil drives, 

Then headlong from the left-hand tub 
Go troops of scolding wives. 

Of this complaint on me, like air, 

From men still pass’d away, 

Till that same type of Juno there 
Let loose her tongue to-day : 

But now intreating Jove I’ll go, 

To chequer not their lives 

With any other spot of woe, 

Who’re plagued with scolding wives. 

DIBDIN. 
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88 6. DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Canst thou still, obdurate maiden, 

See my withering youth decay ? 

Peace and hope in darkness fading, 

Far from thee their brightest day ! 

Far from thee I pine and sorrow, 

Far from thee despairing move; 

From eaeh object vainly borrow 
Charms to sooth unanswcr’d love. 

What avail the pow'r of thinking, 

Wit and ill-dissembled ease? 

Bid the shatter’d ship that’s sinking, 

Shun the tumult of the seas. 

From the faithless anchor flying, 

Bid the struggling rudder rest: 

Then, in strains seraphic sighing. 

Whisper comfort to ray breast. 

If compassion, grief beguiling, 

Ever sooth’d a lover’s wound, 

Sure on beauty’s aspect smiling, 

All its sweetness must be found. 

Tell me then, of cv’ry feeling 
Dear possessor! tell me why, 

All its pains my heart revealing, 

Still those eyes their balm deny ? 

CAPTAIN JAMES. 

81 * 7 . THERE THE SILVER’D WATERS. 

There the silver’d waters roam. 

And wanton o’er the unsteady sand, 

Spangling with their starry foam, 

The tow’ring cliff that guards the land. 

There the streaming sea-bird flits, 

Dips in the wave his dusky form; 

Or on a rocky turret sits. 

The exulting daemon of the storm. 

There as the village legends tell, 

Many a shipwreck’d seaman’s ghost, 

Listens to the distant knell, 

When midnight glooms the fatal coast. 


888 . SHE’LL LOVE YOU DEAR, 

See a nymph so brisk and witty. 

Nimbly tripping tiiro’ the Park, 

Throwing round hefceyes so pretty. 

And ogling every powder’d spark ; 

She’ll leer and gaze with fond delight. 

Invite you home, and kiss you too ; 

Sigh, kneel, and swear, my angel bright, 
Without your cash, your kissing won’t do ! 

With a long purse ever go to your love, 

Chink it, chink it, there, O there ! 

When you twinkum twankum, tol derol lol derolj 
Ha ! ha! ha! she’ll love you dear. 

Who’d refuse a lad of my inches, 

So sprightly, sightly, neat, complete 

But wag-tails lur’d are by gold-finches, 

Tho’ eyes may roll, and pulses beat. 

They’ll leer and gaze with fond delight, 

You tip ’em an ogle, they ogle too! 

My Dove, my Duck, my Angel bright, 

Without your cash, your kissing won’t do*. 

With a long purse ever go to your love, 

Chink it, chink it, there, O there ! 

When you twinkum twankum, tol derol lol derol, 
Ha! ha! ha! then she’ll love you dear. 


889. DEPARTURE. 

The wretch that feels the vital fire 
Expiring in each trembling part, 

Indulges, with a fond desire. 

The ling’ringspark that flutters round his heart 


From day to day, in anxious care. 

Thus I protract the fatal hour, 

Which tears rae from the maid most dear, 
And bids the cloud of killing absence low’r. 

If death can quench the liquid flame 
That sparkles in affection’s eye, 

Sure absence, differing but in name, 

Is one continued death—one wasting sigh. 


Q a 


CAPTAIN JAMES, 




890. A SAILOR’S LIVE. 


The wind blew hard, the sea ran high, 

T e dingy scud drore ’cross the sky. 

All was safe lash’d, the bowl was slung. 
When careless thus Ned Haulyard sung : 
A sailor s life’s the life for me. 

He takes his duty merrily; 

cl nvll?? whistle,he can sing; 

Still faithful to his friend and king • 

He gets belov’d by all the ship, 

And toasts his girl, and drinks his flip. 

Down topsails, boys, the gale comes on: 
I ©strike top gallant yards they run: 

And now to hand the sail prepar’d, 

Ned cheerful sings upon the yard : 

A sailor’s life, &e. 

A teak, a leak .'—come, lads, be bold, 
There s five foot water in the hold: 

Eager on deck see Haulyard jump, 

And hark, while working at the pump: 

A sailor’s life, &c. 

And see! the vessel nought can save. 

She strikes, and finds a wat’ry grave f 
Yet Ned preserv’d, with a few more. 

Sings as he treads a foreign shore : 

A sailor’s life, &c. 

And now—unnumber’d perils past. 

On land as well as sea—at last 
In tatters to his Poll at home 
See honest Haulyard singing come; 

A sailor’s life, &c. 

Yet for poor Haulyard what disgrace. 

Poll swears she never saw his fare ; 

Me damns her for a faithless she. 

And singing goes again to sea: 

A sailor's life, &c. 

DIM* IN. 
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891. LITTLE TAFFLINE. 
Should e’er the fortune be my lot 
To be made a wealthy bride • * 

I’ll glad my parents’ lowly cot, * 

All their pleasure and their pride. 

And when I’m drest all in my best, 

I’ll trip away, like lady gay. 

And the lads will say, 

Dear heart what a flash, 

Look at little Taffline with a silken sash. 


Oh then what pleasure to be seen, 

When the lads at evening meet • 

With silken sash of pink or green 
Silken roses on my feet! 

How folks will stare 
As I go by, 

See, see, they’ll cry, 

Her flanty air. 

And the lads will cry, dear heart what a flash 
Look at little Taffline with a silken sash. 9 

PRINCE HOARE. 

892. THE MINSTREL’S SONG. 
Where is that tow’ring spirit fled 
Which zeal heroic fir’d ; * 

Is thjtf creative genius dead, 

Which every muse inspir’d. 

Is it in griefs o’erwhelming tide. 

That ardent fire was lost, 

Or have those senses turn’d aside, 

In love severely cross’d. 

Come then sweet sounds, for you alone 
Can bid the tumult cease ; 

Restore his reason to its throne 
His bosom to its peace. 

The turbid passions shall retire. 

Before the minstrel’s art; 

And the same hand that sweeps the lvre. 
Shall heal the strikes heart. 
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. .HIS HEART HAS LOV’D SOWELL. 

This heart lias lov’d so well, so true, 

That ere the mem’ry pass, 

Perfection must itself outdo. 

And shew what Delia was. 

From Delia’s eyes the magic came, 

That won my yielding breast; 

So fierce at once, so pure the flame, 

It broke, yet gave me rest. 

In her all excellence I found ; 

The peerless mind and face : 

Each word was love’s inspiring sound, 

Each smile a nameless grace. 

Her looks were candour so exprest 
So free from mean disguise. 

That confidence appear’d to rest, 

And triumph in her eyes. 

Her wit, which no ill-nature knew, 

Was honesty refin’d; 

On native worth her wisdom grew, 

To soft experience join’d. 

Her music was that tender note 
Which dwells on passion’s ear; 

Endearing sounds so chastely wrought, 
That innocence might hear. 

Though mistress of each pleasing art, 

She seem’d a scholar still; 

So slow the dictates to impart 
Of more than human skill. 

Whene’er she spoke, her looks convey’d 
What language cannot speak ; 

Discretion all her bosom sway’d, 

But nature rul’d her cheek. 

If e’er she sigh’d, her sighs were such 
As won the most austere ; 

Her converse was not half so much 
As feeling wish’d to hear. 


Her heart was pity’s soft retreat, 

The refuge of despair ; 

She sigh’d at tales of hard deceit, 

And felt an equal care. 

Where’er she mov’d, celestial light 
Made ev’ry sorrow fly ; 

Her smiles were nature’s best delight, 

And truth’s unfolding sky. 

On me she smil'd—ill-fated hour ! 

And more ill-fated still 

The law that bade her smile no more, 

But own a tyrant’s will. 

A blush—ah me ! that e’er she blush’d— 
The precious truth explain’d ; 

With mutual heat my cheek was flush’d, 
Nor was that heat disdain’d. 

For soon the transcript of her breast 
Bade expectation rise: 

The written charm how oft I prest, 

And answer’d with my sighs! 

Nor sighs, alas! tho’ heard and felt, 

Nor candour could prevail; 

On nature’s ear they fondly dwelt, 

Till duty crush’d the tale. 

With all the warmth that passion knows 
Discretion would retreat: 

Ah me ! that e’er such bitter foes 
As pride and love should meet. 

And canst thou ask if e’ei I’ve lov’d ? 

Oh ask this heart as well, 

If e’er with vital warmth it mov’d, 

Or made my pulses swell ? 

When parents from their children claim 
What sympathy must wound, 

Authority’s an empty name, 

And care an idle sound. 

CAPTAIN JAMES 
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894. CROWN ME, BACCHUS. 
Crown me Bacchus, mighty god, 

The victory is thine; 

Cup’d s bow yields to thy rod. 

And love submits to wine • 

Love, the dream of idle boys. 

That makes the sage an ass, 

Love cannot vie with those sweet joy. 
That crown the sparkling glass'^ 

To P' U "Sf ;» let lovers whine, 
Such fools who will be may; 

Good fellows, glass in hand, combine 
To drive pale care away: 

Withgnef of heart, how many a boy 
Goes mad to please some lass ? 

W * .*“? g° m: >d, but ’tis with joy. 

Fir’d by the sparkling glass. 

H ™, many dangle on a tree, 

Who buckle to love’s tether > 

True to our honest purpose, we 
Hang too, but ’tis together : 

The lover numbers, by his siglis, 

The moments as they pass - 
We count them in a way more wise. 

By putting round the glass. 

Se ,V" his ®?? e the husband sing. 

Wife, children, squall sonorous ; 

“ ake , tfae . air and glasses ring. 

While singing freedom’s chorus • 

No never shall presumptuous love 
the joys of wine surpass : 

W “", 0 "n 1,y bick’rings, even Jove, 
•iteks Bacchus and his glass. 


895. COME, HOPE. 
Come, hope, thou little cheating sprite. 
And let us set the quarrel ri«ht- * 
Come thou to me, ° ’ 

Or I to thee, 

No matter so we both agree. 


library. 

You told me Phillis would be true 
l trusted her, I trusted you; 

She prov’d a jade' 

I was betray’d, 

And this was one false trick you play’d. 

You promis’d me to launch a dart 
At Parthenissa’s stubborn heart • 

You swore ’twould hit. 

The deuce a bit; 

It miss’d you told a second tit. 

Behnd a i d L b f% I S ,p ’ that 1 sl,ould find 

Belinda best of human kind, 

The knot was tied, 

She was my bride, 

She was my plague, again you lied. 

you vovv ’ d and swore, 

And fib’d and flatter'd o’er and o’er 
Tho’ all was vain, 

It lull’d my pain ; 

Come then, and cheat me once again. 

CUMBERLAND. 

896. CAREFUL THE WINDING PATH’. 

Careful the winding path explore, 

TI,en S .V U l the f . t , aDgled brake you sfav, 

Then think of her whom you adore, " 

. P c leer the dark and weary wav • 

And softly, slowly, slowly creep, X * 

Until yon light you see; 

And whde the anxious watch you keep, 

Still ever remember me ! 

When you shall hear the sound of iov 
(Beatmg the floor with rustic dance) 

Silent the list’ning ear employ ' 

But do not yet too quick advance : 

But slowly, slowly, softly creep 
Lntilyon light you see; 

And wlnle the anxious watch you keep 
Still ever remember me I 
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m. THE SOLDIER’S LAST RETREAT. 

Alas! the battle’s lost and won, 

Dick Flint’s borne off the field 

By death, from whom the stoutest run, 

Who makes whole armies yield! 

Dick well in honour’s footsteps trod, 

Brav’d war and its alarms ; 

Now death beneath the humble sod 
Has grounded his arms! 

Dick’s march’d before us, on a route 
Where ev'ry soldier’s sent; 

His fire is dead, his courage out, 

His ammunition spent: 

His form so active’s now a clod 
His grace no longer charms, 

For death beneath the humble sod 
Has grounded his arms! 

Come, fire a volley o’er his grave, 

Dead marches let us beat; 

War’s honours well become the brave, 

Who sound their last retreat. 

All must obey Fate’s awful nod, 

Whom life this moment w arms; 

Death, soon or late, beneath the sod 
Will ground the soldier’s arms! 

dibdin. 


898. I’LL SING YOU A SONG. 

I’ll sing you a song; faith, I’m singing it now here; 

I don’t mean t’front either small or big bow-wow 
here. 

The subject I’ve chosen, it is the canine race, 

To prove like us, two-legg’d dogs, they’re a very 
fine race. 

Bow, wow, wow, FaJ, lal, la. 

Like yon and 1, other dogs may be counted, sad 
dogs ; [mad dog* ; 

As we won’t drink water, some might thi 


A courtier is a spaniel*# citizen's & w il dog,* 

A soldier is a mastiff, a sailor’s a bull-dog. 

Bow, wow, wow, Fal, lal, la. 

When silly dogs for property, uncle, son, and 
brother, 

Grin and snarl mighty gruff, and worry one another ; 
Should they a bit of equity from Justice beg ? Joan 
off, [the bone off, 

That cunning dog, the lawyer Snap, carries quick 
Bow, wow, wow, Fal, lal, la. 

An old maid comes from Church, to the poor no 
lady kinder ; t ~her; 

A lusty dog her footman, with prayer-book diind 
A poor boy asks a farthing, and gets pic f y of 
good kicking, [chicken. 

But little Shock, her lap-dog, must have a roasted 
Bow, wow, wow, Fal, lal, la. 

A Poet’s a lank grey-hound, for the public he runs 
game dowui, 

A Critic is a cur that strives to run his fame down ; 
And though he cannot follow where the noble 
sport invites him, 

He slily steals behind, and by the heels he bites him. 

Bow, wow, wow, Fal, lal, la 

You’ve a choice pack of friends, while to feed em 
you are able, [table, 

Your dog for his morsel crouches under your 
Your friends turn tail in misfortune or disaster. 
But your poor faithful dog will ne’er forsake his 
master. 

Bow, wow, wow, Fal, lal, la. 

As your friends turn tail the moment that you 
need ’em, 

My dog ran away when no longer I could feed him, 
This cur so ungrateful forsook me on my journey, 
And for a mouldy crust toent back to the attorney. 

Bow, wow, wow, Fal, lal, la. 

0‘ KEEFE. 
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599. THE COXCOMB’S 
The tear that marks the Coxcomb* 

From feeling seldom flows ; 

His sighs no other language speatt 
Than what vain fashion knows. 

To Sentiment a restless foe. 

To Virtue never true. 

His rapture is another’s woe ; 

His triumph to undo. 

From him the sigh, the ready tear. 

Each tempting Beauty draws ; 

His creed is never once to hear, 

But laugh at honour’s laws. 

Then tell me not that tears and sighs 
^**e proofs of honest love, 

Sin * ev’ry Villain’s marshall'd eyes 
J. J seeming truth can move. 

Ah ! rather learn to prize that heart 
Which struggles to conceal 
The passion those dear eyes impart, 

The secret pangs I feel. 

The tears these eyes so often drop 
To day-light are unknown ; 

For every gushing tear 1 stop 
Till I can weep alone. 

Captain James. 

TO OUR KING AND OUR l^OVE STEADY 

Would you, my dear Laura, the heart of a tar ? 

'Tis divided ’twixt honour and beauty; 

And to merit them best every true man of war 
Still courts the most perilous duty. 

For to weave the bright wreathe that his valour 
has won. 

The girl of his heart is most ready, 

Then while thus rewarded, no danger he’ll shun, 
To his king and his love ever steady. 

Our foes to invade us, loud menaces throw, 

No wonder our blessings should strike ’em ; 

And as for our beauties, they’ve heard long ago, 
They never could find any like ’em. f 


But let them once try us, the blustering elves, 
Our hearts and our arms shall find ready, 

A good master to shield and keep you to ourselves. 
To our king and our love ever steady. 

FIGHT, CONQUER, AND BE FREE. 

Strike the harp—sweep the strings like a Druid 
of old, 

The genius of Britain inspires the lay; 

J Let the strain be majestic, mighty and bold, 
i While the bauners of England her heroes display. 

| Strike, strike the bold strain. 

j Rise, Britons, rise, thy foes advance, 

| The din of warlike waters roar ; 

J Arise, and meet the pow’rs of France, 

Like rocks that guard your native shore; 

Till British fame to heaven shall rise. 

And shouts of victory rend the skies ; 

Thus Britain’s genius speaks in me, 

Fight—conquer, and be free. 


901. FVE HEALTH. 

Fve health, and l’ye.^pirits too. 

Of work Fve had my share ; 

And when you go, for love of you, 

I will your knapsack bear. 

Nor this -esolve e’er will I rue, 

We both alike will fare ; 

And still content for love of you, 

I will your knapsack bear. 

Though thunders growl, and lightnings blue, 
In flashes cleave the air, 

I’ll march content, for love of you, 

And will your knapsack bear. 

All dangers, hazardous and new. 

One smile shall make me dare, 

Rememb’ring ’tis for love of you, 

That I your Juiapsack bear/ I)i urn n. 
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902. LITHE YE, AND LISTEN. 

Lithe ye, and listen, ladies all, 

Lend me a pitying tear, 

And when I’ve sung fair Emma’s fall, 

Pray drop one gentle tear : 

She was a fair and lovely dame, 

Her sire a Baron free, 

A youth she lov’d, Fitzhugh by name, 

A gentle kniglit was he ! 

By val’rous deeds he won her love, 

And eke her father’s too ; 

She was as gentle as the dove, 

His heart to her was true : 

Woe was the day King Henry came, 

The Welchman to o’erthrow, 

For tho’ Fitzhugh still prov’d his fame, 

Death struck the fatal blow. 

The battle gain’d, no love appear’d, 

To cheer her drooping heart, 

And as her beauteous eyes she rear’d 
The tear ’gan fast to start. 

Swift as the nimble deer she flew, 

To where her hero lay, 

She kiss’d his lips, sigh’d out—“ Fitzhugh ! 

Sunk down, and died away. 

H. IRELAND. 

903. FROM PRUDENCE LET MY JOYS. 
From prudence let my joys take birth, 

Let me not be passion’s slave, 

Approv’d by reason, sweet’s the mirth, 

Vice of pleasure is the grave. 

Then still to reason’s dictates true, 

Select the sweets of life like bees ; 

Thus your enjoyments will be few, 

But such as on reflection please. 

Wine exhilarates the soul, 

Inspires the mirth of ev*ry feast; 

But gluttons so may drain the bowl, 

Till man degenerates to beast. 
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Then mirth and wisdom keep in view, 

And freely on the bottle seize; 

What though your pleasures are but few! 
They’re such as on reflection please. 

Love the source of human joys, 

The mind with bliss that sweetly till** 

Too often its own end destroys, 

And proves the source of human ills. 

Here reason’s dictates keep in view, 

Or farewell freedom, farewell ease, 

The real joys of life are few. 

But such as on reflection please. 

Then while we meet, let’s only own 
Joys that do honour to the heart; 

And ceasing to prize these alone, , 

Deplore our frailty, sigh, and part: 

Meanwhile, to reason’s dictates true, 
Select the sweets of life like bees ; 

Thus your enjoyments will be few, 

But such as on reflection please. 

D1BDIN. 


904. THE SOLDIER KNOWS. 

The soldier knows that ev’ry ball, 

A certain billet bears, 

And whether doom’d to rise or fall, 
Dishonour’s all he fears. 

To serve his country is his plan, 

Unaw’d, or undismay’d; 

He fights her battles iike a man, 

And by her thanks he’s paid. 

To foreign climes he cheerly goes, 

By duty only driven, 

And if he falls his country knows 
For whom the blow was given. 

Recorded on the front of day, 

The warrior’s deeds appear; 

For him the Poet breathes his lay, 

The virgin sheds her tear. 

captain j +Mr~ 
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905. OH STAY MY LOVE. 

Ob stay my love, my William dear, 

Ah whither art thou flying ? 

Nor think’st thou of thy parents here, 

Nor heed’st thy Susan sighing. 

Thy country’s cause and honour’s call, 

Are words that but deceive thee ; 
h hou see’st my tears how fast they fall, 
Thou must not, William, leave me. 

Who’ll o’er them watch if thus we part, 
v In sickness or in sorrow; 
n some cold shed with breaking heart, 
Where will they comfort borrow ? 

»glected left, no William nigh, 

To cheer, protect, relieve them, 

I h* <pless, thrown aside to die, 

Thou must not, William, leave them. 

Ah me ! and think, ere summer’s gone, 
Perhaps we part for ever ; 

The fondest hearts that e’er were known, 
Unpitying death will sever. 

Then why e’er waste or throw away, 

’Twill pass too 60 on believe me, 

Our day of love, our little day ; 

Thou must not, William, leave me. 

906. YE STREAMS THAT ROUND. 

Ye streams that round my prison creep, 

If on your mossy bank you see, 

My gallant lover stand and weep, 

Oh murmur this command from me, 

Thy mistress bids thee haste away, 

And shun the broad-ey’d watchful day. 

Ye gales that love with me to sigh, 

If in your breezy flight you see 
My dear ‘Floreski ling’ring nigh. 

Oh whisper this command from me, 

Thy mistress bids thee haste away, 

And shim the broad-ey’d watchful day, 

J.P. ZUiSfALB. 
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907. WAPPING OLD STAIRS. 

Your MoHy has never been false she declares, 
Since last time we parted at Wapping Old Stair% 
When I swore that I still would continue the same, 
And give you the’bacco-box mark’d with my name. 
When I pass’d a whole fortnight between the 
decks with you, 

Did I ere give a kiss, Tom, to one of your crew? 
To be useful and kind with my Thomas I staid, 
For his trowsers I wash’d and his grog too I made. 

Tho’you promis’d last Sunday to walk in the Mall, 
With Susan from Deptford, and likewise with Sal, 
In silence I stood your unkiudness to hear, 

And only upbraided my Tom with a tear. 

Why should Sal or should Susan, than me be more 
priz’d, 

For the heart that is true it should ne’er be despis’d; 
Then be constant and kind, nor your Molly for¬ 
sake, 

Still your trowsers I’ll wash, and your grog too I’ll 
make. 


908. WHEN BIDDEN TO THE WAKE. 

When bidden to the wake or fair. 

The joy of each free hearted swain, 

Till Phoebe promis’d to be there, 

I loitered lact of all the train. 

If chance some fairing caught her eye, 
The ribbon gay or silken glove, 

With eager haste I ran to buy, 

For what is gold compar’d to love. 

My posey on her bosom plac'd, 

Could Harry’s sweeter scents exhale ! 
Her auburn locks my ribbon grac’d, 

And flutter’d in the wanton gale. 

With scorn she hears me now complain, 
Nor can my rustic presents move, 

Her heart prefers a richer swain, 

And gold, alas ! has banish’d love ! 

MRf. 
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gW. hear the merry minstrel. 

Hear the merry minstrel sound, 

On the ear it rings, 

While all the strings, 

Are one entire vibration, 

The tinkling pleasure spreads around : 

And as it plays, 

Sweetly conveys, 

From sense to sense, 

Soft eloquence, 

In thrilling circulation. 

But stringless, broken, out of tune, 

Time’s thrown away; 

For did you play, 

Without the least cessation, 

And strum from Janu’ry to June; 

You still may bang, 

At ev’ry twang, 

The dismal hum, 

The more you thrum, 

But speaks its mutilation. 

But hear the merry minstrel, &c. 

Just so let down its pegs, the heart, 

In sadness sits. 

Nor once admits 
Of any consolation; 

But screw it into tune, each smart, 

And anxious care, 

Dissolves to air; 

Alone its joys, 

The mind employs, 

And all is jubilation. 

So hear the merry minstrel, &c. 

DIBDIN. 


910. PLEAS’D WITH THE CALM. 

Pleas’d with th£ calm bewitching hour, 

When ev’ning, shadows o’er the plain, 

I seek my solitary bow’r, 

And listen to the night-owl’s strain : 


And here, when on the rugged ground 
The sculptur’d fragments lie, 

Once did the choral anthem sound, 

And holy incense meet the sky. 

Here shall the pilgrim poor and sad, 

No kindred smile his breast to warm, 

Oft find what cruel foes forbad, 

A shelter from the howling storm. 

Here can I view, unchill’d with dread, 

The lofty aisle and shadowy dome, 

The turret tottering o’er the dead, 

The long drawn monumental gloom. 

Yet hither shall the red-breast bring 
The lily and the palest rose, 

And all the fairest ilow’rs of spring, 

To dress her bed of long repose. 

Oh, gentle bird, no wand’rer rude 
Shall bid thee from these ruins flee, 

Blest minstrel of this solitude, 

Still shalt thou sing to solace me. 

MISS. ROBINSON. 


911. HAVE YOU NOT SEEN? 

Have you not seen the timid tear 
« Steal trembling from mine eye ? 

Have you not mark’d the flush of fear, 

Or caught the murmur’d sigh? 

And can you think my love is chill, 

Nor fix’d on you alone, 

And can you rend, by doubting still, 

A heart so much your own ? 

To you my soul’s affections move, 

’ Devoutly, warmly true *, 

My life has been a task of love, 

One long, long thought of you. 

If all your tender faith is o’er, 

If still my truth you’ll try, 

Alas ! I know but one proof more¬ 
l’ll bless your name and die! 

Y. BfcOpRE 
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912. BAKi,.„ ... I'HEMSELVES. 
Bards call themselves a heav’nly race, 
Topers find heaven in wine, 

We truly boast who love the chase, 

An origin divine. 

The deities all hunters are: 

Great Jove, who spends his life 
In hunting of the willing fair, 

Is hunted by his wife. 

Then come and wake the drowsy morn, 
While the swift game we follow ; 

The feather’d throng and tuneful horn 
Shall join the hunter’s hollow. 

Gay Bacchus, on his tun, that back, 

Toasts for view-hollows gives; 

While Merc’ry with his Bow^-street pack, 
Seouls heav’n to hunt for thieves : 

Bold Mars, a bloodhound, hunts for fame ; 

Nor till its latest breath 
Will he e’er leave the panting game, 

But comes in at the death. 

Then eome and wake, Sec. 

Diana in her sacred grove 
Saw rash Actaeon near; 

And though she seem’d to scorn his love. 
She took him for her deer :j 
Yet vex’d to think this hint so" sly 
On the fool she could not pass. 

From his own hounds she made him fly, 

And kill’d him for an ass. 

Then come and wake, &c. 

Great Jtino, wretched, restless fair, 

On jealous fury bent, 

Still in full cry is hunting care. 

And still on a wrong scent- 
Indeed the fair oft mount their nag, 

By hunting mania struck ; 

And if Actaeon was a stag, 

Poor Vulcan was a buck. 

Then come and wake, &c. 

JDIBDIN. 
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913. AWAKE! AWARE I 
While you here do snoring lie. 
Open-eyed conspiracy, 

His time doth take; 

If of life you keep a care, 

Shake off slumber, and beware ; 

Awake! awake! 

SHAKSPEARfc. 

914. THE SOLDIER’S CONSOLATION. 

Yes ; I have seen the* battle bleed, 

And hundreds in the slaughter crush’d, 

Heard groans to vict’ry’s shouts succeed. 
And fearless through the carnage rush’d. 
O’er heaps of dead I march’d unmov'd 
And only thought of her I lov’d. 

And when the dreadful conflict ceas’d, 

And when the troops retir’d to rest, 

One image all my senses seiz’d, 

And took its quarters in my breast. 

Not e’en my dying comrades mov’d; 

I only thought of her I lov’d. 

Ah me ! that absence should be found 
More bitter than the bitt’rest foe! 

That while the body ’scapes the wound, 

The mind a keener pang should know 
Yet still my heart one int’rcst prov’d, 

I only thought of her I lov’d. 

Alas! how little did I think, 

That while my soul on Delia dwelt; 

And while I stood on peril’s brink, 

No tender sympathy was felt. 

From scene to scene she gaily rov’d, 
And never thought of him who lov’d. * 

Then let me once again repair 
To where embattled furies rise ; 

And be my fate, in dying there— 

While vrct’ry round Britannia flies!— 

Still, still to sigh, by death unmov’d 
I only thought of her I lov’d. 
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915. AWAKE, MY LOVE. 

Awake, my love, with genial ray 
The sun returning glads the day; 

Awake, the balmy Zephyr blows, 

The hawthorn blooms, the daisy glows, 

The trees regain their verdant pride, 

The turtle wooes his tender bride, 

To love each warbler tunes his song, 

And forth in dimples glides along. 

O more than blooming daisies fair! 

More fragrant than the vernal air! 

More gentle than the turtle-dove, 

Or streams that murmur through the grove-; 
Bethink thee all is on the wing, 

These pleasures wait on wasting spring : 
Then come, the transient bliss enjoy, 

Nor fear what fleets so fast will cloy. 

916. ON STURDY STOUT DOBBIN. 

On sturdy $out Dobbin I mounted my saddle 
and canter’d to town, 

Where they call’d me the twaddle; 

Till I found out a friend by mere dint of good luck, 
Who taught me the tippee, and now I’m a buck. 
To swallow six bottles, I now dare engage, 

Then to knock down those watchmen bent double 
with age ; 

And if spent with fatigue to St. James’s I waddle 
To show the beau-monde, I’m no longer the 
twaddle, 

No longer the twaddle, 

No longer the twaddle ; 

To shewthe beau-monde, I’m no longer the twaddle. 

Having now learnt to read, why I take in the 
papers, 

And draining a bumper to vanquish the vapours, 

I scan the fresh quarrcls’twixt new married spouses, 
Ta match the debates in both Parliament Houses; 
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Where patriots and pi .omen keep wrangling foi 
fame, 

The Outs are all faultless, the Inns are to Liam--, 
Tho’ the Outs are the tippee, their brains ar* aj4, 
addle, n - 

Yet when they get in you soon find ’em the twad/lle. 

When Briton’s base foes dare presume to um .e 
Old Elliot’s the tippee, because he dare fight; 

And to poets who live on the floor next the sky, 
Roast beef is a tippee they seldom come nigh— 
The Lawyer and Doctor, both strictly aaree, 
That all is the twaddle, except ’tis their fee ; 

And when you from Dover to Calais won’d straddle, 
A Balloon is the tippee, the Packet’s a twaddle. 

Dick Twistling is now quite the twaddle for tea, 
Tho he once was the tippee for green and bohea; 
But then we’d no Tax to turn day into night, 

No dire Commutation to block up our light; 
Least said’s soonest mended, I hope I m not v* T 
If I am, pray excuse, and I’ll hence hold ray t 
Perhaps you may think me a mere fiddle fa 
Yet, if not quite the tippee, don’t say 1 
twaddle. 

917. THE WILLING SOU 
The willing soul, well-pleas’d, deli 
To heal the stranger’s grief; 

Nor will its hospitable rights 
From worth withhold relief; 

But still we should— deceitful lest 
The tear we wish to dry— 

Distinguish ’twixt the gen’rous guest, 

And the insidious spy. 

Out passions each should, station d well, 
Have some good post apart; 

And as a wary sentinel, 

Prudence should guard the heart. 

Thus, like a camp, the human breast, 

Might a surprize defy ; 

Rewarding still the gen’rous guest, 

And punishing the spy. 

* D1DDIN* 
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918. THE FISHING DUET. 

Thus for men the women fair, 

Lay *be cunning cunning snare • 

While like fish the men will rove, 

And with beauty fall in love. 

What is beauty but the bait, 

Oft repented when too late. 

If too rash you seize the prize, 

Now display’d before the eyes ; 

How you’ll rue when all is past, 

Hymen’s hook which holds you fast \ 

Ere you marry then beware, 

Tis a blessing or a snare. 

919. WITH YO HEAVE HO. 

The boatswain calls, the wind is fair 
The anchor heaving, 

Our sweethearts leaving, 

We to duty must repair, 

Where our stations well we know: 

Cast off halliards from the cleets, 

Stand by well, clear all the sheets : 

Come, my boys, 

Your handspikes poise, 

And give one general huzza; 

Yet sighing as you pull away, 

For the tears ashore that flow, 

To the windlass let us go, 

With yo heave ho ! 

The anchor coming now apeak, 

Lest the ship, striving, 

Be on it driving, 

Tljat we the tap’ring yards must seek, 

And back the foretop-sail well we know : 

A pleasing duty ! from aloft 
We faintly see those charms where oft. 

When returning, 

With passion burning, 

We fondly gaze, those eyes that seem 
In parting with big tears to stream j 


liurary. 

But come lest ours as fast should flow, 
To the windlass once more go. 

With yo heave ho ? 

Now the ship is under weigh, 

The breeze so willing, 

The canvas filling, 

The prest triangle cracks the stay, 

So taught to haul the sheet we know: 
And now in trim we gaily sail, 

The massy beam receives the gale. 
While freed from duty, 

To his beauty, 

Left on the less’ning shore afar, 

A fervent sigh heaves ev’ry tar, 

To thank those tears for him that flow. 
That from his true love he should go. 
With yo heave ho! 

DIBDIN. 


920. REASON AND PASSION. 

Let i^>t passion govern reason, 

Or to wild luxuriance shoot: 

Passion blooms a short-liv’d season, 
Reason is a lasting root. 

Cheerful as an April morning 
Passion at its birth appears, 

Vernal tints each hope adorning, 

Vernal smiles, and vernal tears: 

For the tear of fervid pleasure 
Like an April dew-drop is, 

Brilliant as an Eastern treasure. 

Transient as the zephyr’s kiss. 

But on solid truth relying, 

When two hearts are join’d in one. 

Reason, ev’ry change defying, 

Gives an everlasting sun. 

CAPTAIN JAMES. 
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921. EXPECTATION. 

If sighs are an index of love, 

If love between hope and despair, 

The struggle must patiently prove, 

And all its uncertainty bear ; 

Ah me ! to what anguish is doom’d 
A heart that is fetter’d like mine, 

Whose hours are in sighing consum’d, 
Whose fate is in secretJ;o pine ! 

The smile that assuages my pain, 

And lend it a moment’s repose, 

Is, perhaps, the false light of disdain, 
That breaks o’er the cloud of my woes. 

Distress, that in absence has pin’d, 

When drawn from his exile at last, 

In rapture observes ev’ry wind, 

And thinks all his sorrows are past. 

With canvas expanded he flies, 

His wishes outstripping the gale ; 

Gay visions of ecstacy rise, 

And flutter, and swell with the sail. 

Each murmur that floats on the breeie, 
Seems echo repeating his sigh ; 

Already dear Albion he sees! 

Her cliffs sweetly^beam on his eye 

Each feeling, transported to bliss. 
Prevents what he fondly desires ; 

The faltering accent, and kiss, 

The tale that in murmurs expires! 

Delusion too fatally sad ! 

The cliffs scarcely gleam on his eyes ; 

Heav’n frowns and in thunder is clad. 
And wreck’d on the billows he lies! 

Ah tell me—for who better knows 
To picture the bosom’s alarms, 

If anguish, or ecstacy, flows 

From that which eternally charms. 

To beauty, by provident Heav’n, 

In pity to man’s erring heart, 

Should not a large portion be giv'n 
Of reason, to temper the dart ? 


Tha eye, which, in wanton conceit, 
Unfeelingly trifles with pain, 

Should yield to another’s deceit, 

And fade in the gloom of disdain. 

That heart, from whose pulses can rise 
One throb in rebellion to truth, 

Should sink with a burthen of sighs, 
AndLwither to age in its youth. 

Thus only, Maria, can he, 

Whose feelings are subject to love, 

In passion’s dominion be free, 

And sweet sensibility prove. 

For me, who by nature am taught 
To value whatever’s sincere, 

Be sympathy only my lot, 

And all that I covet is near. 

CAPTAIN JAMES. 

922. TIGHT BOY! LITTLE PE1ER. 
Look, maids! I cock my hat! 

John’s but a poor creature; 

Sam’s skinny, Bob’s fat, 

All fools to little Peter! 

Ev’ry girl’s chin is cocking, 

Twig my leg, and tight silk stocking } 
An’t I the clean thing ? 

Tight boy ! little Peter! 

Speak maids! before it’s late, 

You will find none neater ; 

Fan, Nan, Patty, Kate, 

All come to little Peter ! 

I’m a lad so neat and natty, 

S’bobs, girls, but I’ll be at ye! 

Oh! I’m the clean thing! 

Tight boy ! little Peter! 

Mind, maids ! I’ll pick out one ; 

Phiz plump, and finest feature : 

Gad, we’ll have rare fun ! 

Never fear little Peter ! 

Cold, hot, and all weather, 

Jplliiy we’ll jog together, 

■Zounds! I’m the clean thing> 

Tight boy! little Peter! 
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923. EMSDORFF’S FAME. 

Emsdorff's fame unfurl’d before ye 

n.^Jt FfteCnth,your stan dards rear! 
Guided by your ancient glory, 

M/r5 e JT ^ hat dauntless Britons are. 

Mjd the battle’s rage transported, 
Numbers vanish in your eyes • 

Into perils nobly courted. 

O’er the ranks of death ye rise. 

Brave Fifteenth! in foreign regions 
Mem.ry stamps your envied name; 
Kescu d from surrounding legions, 
Austria’s eagle owns your fame. 

For tlr imperial hird, in danger, 
h,s drooping pinions lay • 
when to ev’ry fear a stranger, 

British valour gain’d the day. 

Thus the soldier, all things daring 
aii ® ar t e ? s ^to battle goes; * 

All for king and country bearing. 

Meets the fiercest of their foesA 
Farewell then, man’s keenest pleasure, 
Farewell fortune, child, and wife! 

Our dear country is our treasure ! 
England's honour is our life ! 

Liberty-so aptly blended 

With the nerve of regal sway. 

By undaunted truth defended, . 

Never shalt thou waste away. 

Pniud ambition may deceive thee, 
false colours bid thee stand 
Britons only well conceive thee; 

England is thy native land. 

°n o“ r shores, in myriads rushing, 

Should infuriate Gallia stand, 

Britons! all her efforts crushing, 

Prove the genius of the land. 

.Heart and hand at once combining, 

Bid the rash invader know, 

1 hat, all other calls resigning, 

Britons once resistance show. 
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Honour’d shades of those who perish'd 
Brave dragoons in battle slain » 

In our hearts you’re fondly cherish'd 
In our minds you live again. 

Often as the sun enlightens 
April’s twenty-fourth, ye rise ; 

To mankind your story brightens 
Into future ages flies! 

By the same just cause excited, 

To our fame and fate allied! 

Leopold’s brave sons united, 

Fought and vanquish’d at our side. 
Austrian soldiers! thus we cherish 
When your own exploits enhance : 
Link’d together, let us perish 
Sooner than be slaves to France. 

Drink we then each dauntless fellow, 

On the twenty-fourth that fell; 
Comrades ! sober, grave, or mellow. 

Three times three repeat—Fare well! 
When we fall—like those departed, 
Falling with our swords in hand— 

May remembrance, thus imparted, 

Name us to a grateful laud! 

CAPTAIN JAMES; 

J 924. ALAS! WHERE IS MY LOVER GONI 

Alas! where is my lover gone ? 

In all the world I have but one; 

Near to my heart his image sits, 

And ’twas for him I lost my wits. 

Where art thou fled, my only dear? 

To find thee they have sent me here ; 
Thou’lt cure, they say, these love sick fits 
And give me back again my wits. 

Haste then, to pleasure show the way; 

For now in doubt and fear I stray, 

My brain with dubious torment splits, 
Haste haste and give me back my wits, 
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9.2*5. THO* THE MUSES NE’ER SMILE. 

Tho’ the Muses ne’er smile by the light of the sun, 
Yet they visit my cot when my labour is done ; 

And whilst on my pillow of straw I recline, 

A wreath of sweet flow’rets they sportively twine; 
But in vain the fair damsels weave chaplets for me, 
Since my heart is devoted dear Mary to thee. 

Full oft I reflect on my indigent state, 

But reflection and reason are ever too late, 

They tell me I sigh for too beauteous a fair, 

And fill my sad bosom with doubts and despair; 
Then hope kindly smiling averts their decree, 

For my heart is devoted dear Mary to thee. 

When the shrill pipe and tabor proclaim the light 
dance, 

With transports I see my dear Mary advance, 

Then such grace she displays while she trips thro 
the throng, . [song: 

That each shepherd with raptures to her tunes his 
But by none she’s beloved with such truth as by 
me, 

For my heart is devoted dear Mary to thee. 

926. IF TO LOVE. 

If to love is to be blest, 

Ah how blest are you and I, 

Mutual passion, mutual rest, 

Are the objects of each sigh ; 

Not a cloud across us moves, 

Even fortune dares not frown, 

On a shed where spotless loves, 

Shield aflfection’s peaceful throne. 

Small the pittance we possess, 

Large the comfort we enjoy, 

Heav’n alone can make that less, 

Which tho’ much will never cloy. 

Pride and grandeur if you can, 

Boast of joys exceeding these, 

Mutual bliss is all ouFplan, 

our maxim is to please. 

CAPTAIN JAMES. 
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927, BLEST FRIENDSHIP, HAIL! 

Blest Friendship, hail! thy gifts possessing, 
That happy mortal’s rich indeed : 

Thou willing giv*st each earthly blessing, 

To all, but those who stand in need : 

Thy words are sweet as Hybla’s honey ; 

In accents kind, and mild, and civil, 

Flows thy advicethou giv’st not money, 

For money is the very devil: 

And rather than the foul temptation, 

Should into scrapes thy friend betray, 
Disint’rested consideration,— 

Thou kindly tak’st it all away. 

Are his affairs at rack and manger ; 

Lest a bad world thy friend should chouse, 
No time for thee to play the stranger, 

Thou deig.n’st to manage all his house : 

To make him thy good pleasure tarry, 

To kiss thy feet, to leap o’er sticks, 

To run, to hop, to fetch, to carry, 

And play a thousand monkey tricks. 

Nay if thv liq’rish chops should water, 

To ease him of domestic strife, 

Thou ridd’st him of a flirting daughter, 

Or, kinder still, thousteal’st his wife. 

Come then, my friend, prevent my pleasure, 
And out of door politeness kick, 

With me and mine pray keep no measure. 
Drench me with bumpers, make me sick : 
My cellar bleed, devour my mutton, 

Upon my vitals dine and sup, 

Come on, thou kind, thou friendly glutton, 
Rill, barbecue, and eat me up. 

Then, to the last a friend, desert me, 

That wise by dear experience grown, 

And having no kind friend to hurt me, 

I may, at last, become my own. 

DIDDL*- 
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928. THE CHAPTER OF KINGS. 

The Romans in England they once did sway 
And the Saxons they after them led the way, ’ 
And they tugg’d with the Danes, till an overthrow 
1 hey both of them got by the Norman bow: 

Yet barring all pother the one and the other. 
Were all of them Kings in their turns. 

Little Willy the Conqueror long did reign, 

But Billy his son by an arrow was slain, 

And Harry the first was a scholar bright, 

But Stephy was forc’d for his crown to fight. 

Yet barring, &c. 

Second Harry Plantagenet*s name did bear, 

And Cour de Lion was his son and heir, 

But Magna Charta we gain’d from John, 

Which Harry the third put his seal upon. 

Yet barring, &c. 

There was Teddy the first like a tiger bold, 

But the second by rebels was bought and sold. 
And Teddy the third was his subject’s pride, 

Tho’ his grandson Dicky was popp’d aside. 

Yet barring, &c. 

There was Harry the fourth a warlike wight 
And Harry the fifth like a Cock would fight • 

Tho* Hcnny his son like a Chick did pout. 

When Teddy his cousin had kick’d him out. 

Yet barring, &c. 

Poor Teddy the fifth he was killed in bed, 

By butchering Dick who was knock’d in head 
Then Harry the seventh in fame grew bi* 9 
And Harry the eighth was as fat as a pig/ 

Yet barring, &c. 

Teddy the sixth we had tranquil days, 

Tho Mary made fire and faggot blaze, 

But good Queen Bess was a glorious dame, 

And Bonny King Jamyfrom Scotland came. 

Yet barring, &c. 


Poor Charley the first was a martyr made. 

But Charley his son was a comical blade, 

And Jemmy the second when hotly sonrr’d 
Run away do ye see from Willy the third. 

A . Yet barring, &c. 

Queen Ann was victorious by land and sea. 

And Georgy the first did with glory sway, 

And as Georgy the second has long been dead, 
Long life to the Georgy we have in his stead, 
And may his sons sons to the end of the Chapter 
All come to be Kings in their turn. 

COLLIN8. 

929. AND DID YOU NOT HEAR. 

And did you not hear of a jolly young waterman, 
Who at Blackfriars bridge us’d for to ply; 

And he feather’d his oars with such skill and dex¬ 
terity, 

Winning each heart, and delighting each eye : 

He look’d so neat and he row’d so steadily, 

The maidens all flock’d in his boat so readily; 
And he ey’d the young rogues with so charming 
an air, 

That this waterman ne’er was in want of a fare. 
What sights of fine folks he oft row’d in his wherrv, 
Twas clean’d out so nice, and so painted withal; 
He was always first oars when the fine city ladies 
In a party to Ranelagh went or Vauxhall : 

And oftentimes would they be giggling and leering, 
But’twas all one to Tom, their gibing and jeering; 
r or loving or liking he little did care, 
lor this waterman ne’er was in want of a fare. 
And yet but to see how strange things do happen, 
As he row’d along, thinking of nothing \t all, 

He was ply’d by a damsel so lovely and charming, 

1 hat she smil’d, and so straightway in love he did 
fall. 

And would this young damsel but banish his sorrrow, 
He d wed her to-night, before to-morrow : 

And how should this waterman ever know care, 
When he’s married, and never in want of a fare. 

DIEDIN. 
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902. LITHE YE, AND LISTEN. 
Lithe ye, and listen, ladies all, 

Lend me a pitying tear, 

And when I’ve sung fair Emma’s fall, 
Pray drop one gentle tear: 

She was a lair and lovely dame. 

Her sire a Baron free, 

A youth she lov’d, Fitzhugh by name, 

A gentle knight was he ! 

By val’rous deeds he won her love, 

And eke her father’s too ; 

She was as gentle as the dove, 

His heart to her was true : 

Woe was the day King Henry came, 
The Welchman to o’erthrow, 

For tho’ Fitzhugh still prov’d his fame, 
Death struck the fatal blow. 


The battle gain’d, no love appear’d, 
To cheer her drooping heart, 

And as her beauteous eyes she rear’d 
The tear ’gan fast to start. 

Swift as the nimble deer she flew, 


To where her hero lay, 

She kiss’d his lips, sigh’d out—“ Fitzhugh ! 
Sunk down, and died away. 


H. IRELAND. 


903. FROM PRUDENCE LET MY JOYS. 
From prudence let my joys take birth, 

Let me not be passion*s slave, 

Approv’d by reason, sweet’s the mirth, 

Vice of pleasure is the grave. 

Then still to reason’s dictates true, 

Select the sweets of life like bees ; 

Thus your enjoyments will be few, 

But such as on reflection please. 


Wine exhilarates the soul, 

Inspires the mirth of ev’ry feast; 
But gluttons so may drain the bowl, 
Till man degenerates to beast. 
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Then mirth and wisdom keep in view, 

And freely on the bottle seize ; 

What though your pleasures are but lew! 
They’re such as on reflection please. 

Love the source of human joys, 

The mind with bliss that sweetly fill** 

Too often its own end destroys, 

And proves the source of human ills. 

Here reason’s dictates keep in view, 

Or farewell freedom, farewell ease, 

The real joys of life are few. 

But such as on reflection please. 

Then while we meet, let’s only own 
Joys that do honour to the heart; 

And ceasing to prize these alone, 

Deplore our frailty, sigh, and part: 

Meanwhile, to reason’s dictates true, 
Select the sweets of life like bees ; 

Thus your enjoyments will be few, 

But such as on reflection please. 

D1BD1N. 


904. THE SOLDIER KNOWS. 
The soldier knows that ev’ry ball, 

A certain billet bears, 

And whether doom’d to rise or fall, 
Dishonour’s all he fears. 

To serve his country is his plan, 
Unaw’d, or undismay’d; 

He fights her battles iike a man, 

And by her thanks he’s paid. 

To foreign climes he cheerly goes, 

By duty only driven, 

And if he falls his country knows 
For whom the blow was given. 
Recorded on the front of day, 

The warrior’s deeds appear; 

For him the Poet breathes his lay, 

The virgin sheds her tear. 

CAPTAIN 

* 
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YE MAIDS AND YE BACHELORS. 


Ve maids and ye bachelors, come in a rin„ 
A-raf ■'■ ty ‘° yo " Im addressing : 

That lifeT ra P* urous chorus and sing 

Fl oi since staying single gets rid of the cares 
Never seem to he minding the pleasure ’ 

T Wha/tho m h OUrb ° SOms ,na y s o™>w be hurl'd ■ 
When the people won t let you get married. 


WCl hmTd/ ar f, ° m y ° Ur Pdlows may sorrow be 

What thouidi in your views va..w ^ 

A single life's the b'cst ; 

When it is not your fate to get married. 


OW ro C am, rmi " S “ SCarCh ° f deli « ht while you 
On others' delight to be pond’ring • 

C, e p aSUrC Cno "S h - a » d are always at 

Then C von d kL yOU ’a e W . retched ™d wand’ring: 
lurks, k dere s no envy nor malice that 

m'S'i/ 1 '!'/ 0 ,'" J‘ i, . ld neighbours a handle: 

tork" bacllelors alwa > s the devil’and his 

’Si^jSWSSSSSi.w-.. 

hen the people won’t let you get married. 


AndiloZba^air^ devif^’ a " d a brut * 

wnt^h being *a e case > my advicc is to you 
With hopes and with fears while vou tinele • 

!f ^e tried ‘o be married, and find if win’t 

Sure had not ye better live single > 

^ Never rnind”that v Pi "°' VS may 1orrow be hurl’d. 

they d onlyjust let you get married. 


Tl wfth tlie U l ! el ° r ’ 3X h ' m tC whis P cr aloud 

VV 1th the ladies sure what was the matter • 
P rd P ° 0r ’ ,bat was »«'* couMited, and 

And1?Jn , h‘.n tl . ler ’ he could not come at her 
apTsf ° ff8p,ing ° f Adara ' d s grandfather 

A terf aCb W ° n,a,, ’ s ''or grandmother’s daugh- 


T In n thi ? , n e*,!’e C e a,tCmpting > our reasons to bring 
.pbn this case to prove me a ninny ; g ’ 

thing tr ° th ’ n ° W > a shilling’s a very good 

Ami } !u^ aj0 ^ Iema ” c . an t " et a guinea. 

A*'*! ?, n h,s P»«ciple I ground my son- 
Asa tribute to Venus* myrtle * 

A Th”? ry f ,d f rn ; an ,fai * won’t be wrong, 

Thin f»r f eakS When he Cannot turtle • 
Then far from your pillows may sorrow be burl'd 

A y ? Ur Views you’ve mTsca, ied 

A single hfe’s the best life in the world, ' 
you 11 only except being married. 

DIEDIJV 


935. HOW MEKKILY WE LIVE. 


p n 0 JnH m r rily we . Iive that shepherds be. 
Roundelays we sing with merry glee • 

On the pleasant downs, where, as our flocks wc 

We havlm/envv’ 'V-'t' 1 ’ not fortune’s frowns; 
ave no tuvy which sweet mirth confounds. 


« 
I you I 
Hat tears 
5 concern 
ii honest 
^aaoie w 
lie most 
liarsh ti 
hfoprii 
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936. THE WATEKY GRAVE. 

Would you hear a sad story of woe, 

That tears from a stone might provoke ; 

•Tis concerning a tar, you must know, 

As honest as e’er biscuit broke ; 

Jlis name was Ben Block, of all men 
The most true, the most kind, the most brave; 
But harsh treated by fortune, for Ben 
In his prime found a watery grave. 

His place no one ever knew more; 

His heart was all kindness and love ; 

Though on duty an eagle he’d soar, 

His nature had most of the dove : 

He lov’d a fair maiden nam’d Kate; 

His father to int’rest a slave, [ < 

Sent him far from his love, where hard fate 
Plung’d him deep in a watery grave. 

A curse on all slanderous tongues! 

A false friend his mild nature abus’d, 

And sweet Kate of the vilest of wrongs, 

To poison Ben’s pleasure abus’d: 

That she never had truly been kind, 

That false were the tokens she gave. 

That she scorn’d him, and wish’d he might find, 
In the ocean a watery grave. 


Uncouple the spaniels and let the dogs tiy v 
See the partridge there on the wing ; 

Quick, quick, jolly falconer, let the hawk fly, 

’Tis a pleasure tit for a king. 

Then mark the swift hawk, see him now take his 


stoop, 

Down, down goes the game, call them in, La 
Leup, 

La Leup! 


Barons of old, and princes so high, 

Lov’d hawking as their lives ; 

The health of the field, and the falc’ner’s cry, 
Drown’d even the pipes of their wives. 

Our hawks are a gallantee show, 

With rings and feathers so fine, 

The falc’ner laughs'at the sports below, 

. And cries the air is mine. 

What sportsman to joys, then, inferior would stoop, 
While the summit of sporting is hawking, La Leup, 
La Leup! 

M. P. ANDREWS. 


938. SIGH NO MORE, LADIES? 


Too sure from this cankerous elf 
The venom accomplish’d its end j 
Ben, all truth and honour himself, 

Suspected no fraud in his friend : 

On the yard, while suspended in air, 

A loose to his sorrows he gave, 

Take thy wish,* he cried, 4 false, cruel fair!’ 
And plung’d in a watery grave. 

UIBDIN. 


Sigh no more, ladies ! ladies, sigh no more 1 
IVftn were deceivers ever; 

One foot on sea, and one on shore, 

To one thing constant never. 

Then sigh not so, but let them go, 

And be you blithe and bonny; 

Converting all your sounds of woe, 

To hey, nonny, nonny! 


937. LA LEUP. 

Heigh-lo—heigh-lo! the morning is up, 
And the gallant Falc’ner’s abroad ; 
We’ve each of us had a stirruping cup, 
And of game we ll bring home a load! 


Sing no more ditties; sing no more 
Of dumps so dull and heavy; 

The frauds of men were ever so, 

Since summer first was leafy. 

Then sigh not so, &c. 

. SHAKSPEARK. 
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939. THE VIRTUE OF DRUNKENNESS. 


If the beauty of truth unadorn’dis seen best, 
The man that is drunk of fair truth is the test ; 
For liquor man’s natural temper assumes. 

While ev’ry thing artftfl flies off with the fumes: 
The vizor of life is pull’d off with the bowl, 

And the face of a drunkard exhibits his soul: 
Then beware all who are in rascality sunk— 
You’ll all be detected if once you get drunk. 


If contempt of all danger true courage e’er gave, 
The man that is drunk as a lion is brave; 

For, like any Caesar he’ll riot and storm, 

And talk of great feats he’s too weak to perform : 
He’ll utter big oaths, know not what to be at, 
Thump his head wiih his fist, but there’s nothing 
in that: ® 

Then beware braggadocios in cowardice sunk— 
You’ll all he detected if once you get drunk. 


If strong ipse dixit true wisdom implies, 

^lie man that is drunk is like Solomon wise; 
for of cocks and of bulls lie’ll tell many a tale 
And swear to the truth of ’em rather than fail/ 
He’ll reconcile opposites, prove false is true, 
Vouch he does not know what, of he does not 
know who; 

Then beware all ye varlets in falsity sunk—! 
You’ll all be detected if once you get drunk. 


Come on, let us drink then, right conscious the 
bowl, 

In each rosy cheek though it light up the soul. 

Can nothing of worldly deformity show, 

Nor prove that we aught but with honesty glow; 
iin - H! e 01 ’^ ea ' truth, and of gen’rous delight, I 
ykich to keep us all honest, we’ll try ev’ry night • 

I roving still by our acts in no meanness we* 
sunk, 

***ue honest friends, whether sober or drunk. 

DIIIDIV. 


940. THE FIRESIDE. 


I When Winter, with his icy train, 
Spreads desolation o’er the plain, 

The greatest comfort we obtain 
Is the fireside ; 

While embers crackle on the hearth 
We spend our time in social mirth, 
Well pleas’d to have so snug a birth 
As the fireside. 


! And when we’re told with looks profound, 
What ghosts and fairies do abound, 

We draw our chairs still closer round 
The fireside: 

Then every rustling noise we hear, 

Makes simple Dorcas start with fear, 

I O lack 1 O lack! O dear! 

Lest any sprite should venture near 
Our fireside. 


And then we tell a merry tale. 
And quatf the jest-inspiring ale. 
For no dissensions e’er assail 
Our fireside 
We seek no riches to amass, 
Each lad is happy with his lass, 
And no enjoyments can surpass 
Our fireside. 


kdsp 
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941. A NIGHT THOUGHT. 


How oft a cloud with envious veil, 
Obscures yon bashful light, 
Which seems so modestly to steal 
Along the waste of night! 


’Tis thus the world’s obstrusive wrongs. 
Obscure with malice keen, 

Some timid heart, which only longs 
To live and die unseen! 

T. MOQB& 
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942. CHANGE FOR A GUINEA. 

Jack Binacle met with an old shipmate, 

That sail’d with him board of the Thunder, 

And they talk’d of their pranks at a pretty round 
rate, r J 

And made all the hearkeners wonder : 

: or though brave at sea, when you get him ashore, 

A tar often turns out a ninny; 

For now he must jog, 

His leave’s out with his grog; 

Here, house, what*s to pay? come sport us the 
score. 

Hand us over the change for a guinea : 

For a sailor’s life is a roaring life, 

He laughs while the winds and the waves are at 
strife. 

So safe on shore 
He can pay his score, 

And sport the splendid guinea. 


The landlord’s sweet daughter now comes in his 
view, 

Up to tars when they get into harbour ; 

Her shoes are morocco, her petticoats blue. 

Her wig’s just come home from the barber: 
Jack stares in her face with a whimsical phiz 
Reviews her, and looks like a ninny • 

For each chalk on his score ? 

, £ She counts two or more; 

\ S ™ 0n he 1 r . eye8 ’ whiIesh e penetrates his, 

And cheats him while changing his guinea : 

For a sailor’s life is a careless life, 

He sings while the waves and the winds are at 
stnr6j 

To be chewed on shore, 

While to pay his score, 

He sports the splendid guinea. 

Her kick W ° eighteen ‘Pen*worths that’s five apd a 

Three pen’worths of ’bacco, a shilling, 

Foi a sixpenny ’bacco-box, quite span and spick, 
Halr-a-crown, and a twafy the filling ; 
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Jack hears not a word, chucks her under the chin. 
Lord, how can you be such a ninny ! 

Let me reckon your score, 

For two sixpen’worths more, 

Two hogs and three simons for what’s to come 
So there’s three shillings out of a guinea: * 

For a sailor’s life is a roaring life, 

He whistles while billows and winds are at strife 
From the landlord ’Jong shore, 

For a five shilling score, 

To get three shillings out of a guinea. 

Well, well, cries out Jack, you know figures and 
such, 

I dare say you’re right, mistress Moggy, 

All my wonderment is we should tip off so much 
In the time, and yet never get groggy : 

But no sailor at toss-pot e’er yet play’d amiss, 

1 hen he’s cunning, and never a ninny, 

Come put round the grog, 

For away we must jog; 

So now, my dear girl, if you’ll give me a kiss. 

You may pocket your change for a guinea * 

For a sailor's life is a careless life, 

He minds neither billows nor winds at strife 
But pays his score 
With spirit on shore, 

And that’s all the use of a guinea. 

DIBDIN. 


943. IF SHE BE MADE. 

/ If she be made of white and red 
Her faults will ne’er be known • 

For blushing cheeks by faults are bred. 
And fears by pale-white shown : 

Then, if she fear, or be to blame, 

By this you shall not know; 

Ilcr ? Ilceks possess the same. 
Which native she doth owe. 

SHAKSP 
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r*.$. KNOWING JOEY. * 

I was call'd knowing Joey by the lads of out 
town, 

„ dad tau S ht me wisely to know folk ; 

* ac * • so ***** wlien they laughing came 

I ax’d, how d’ye do? to the show-folk. 

Says I, how d’ye do to the players, [in Recita¬ 
tive. 

could chant a good stave—(hat I knows very 
well ; J 

No boy of my age could talk louder: 
rack a joke, tip the wink, or a droll story tell - 
Of my cleverness sure none were prouder- 
>o thinks I, it’s better nor following of plough 
To try with these youths to queer low folk • 

Their master I met, aud I made a low bow-/ 

Spoken.] ‘ How d’ye do, Zir? I been maiD hap¬ 
py to see you down in our parts. We shall be 
prime merry now you be corn’d. Have some 
notion of turning stage-actor myself.’ ‘Stage- 
actor! you! you muffin-fac’d son of a tee-to-tum 1’ 
said he, «you could play nothing but a fool.’ 

dn»nf Irn/vtir T _ 1 . . . _ 


doant know but what" I mought; said I, for I 
been trying at it all my life-time.’ 

Td a place just to join wi’ the show-folk. 

The place that I got I determined to keep, 

But, adzookers 1 they were all so droliish, 
Kings, cobblers, and tailors, a prince, or a sweep • 

And they jaw’d so, at I. I looked foolish. ’ 
Their daggers and their swords they handled so 
cute ; 

And their ladies were all so bewitching, 

J r hen I thought to talk droll, I was always struck 
mute, 

As t’ bacon rack that hangs in our kitchen. 

"hey ax’d me to say, as how coach was at the 
door, 

While were seated above and below folk— 

Gad, I wa.M so shamed that I fiopp d on the 
door, 

Jo a ’ mong t j ie s | J(m folk 


LIBRARY. 

Spoken.] As I was going on the stage to say 
Ma’am, the coach is at the door,’ I heard nry 
old daddy’s voice up in the gallery: ‘ Ah, sirrah 
what right had you to turn stage-player, and dis¬ 
grace your family in the manner you have done 
For you must know that my father was a great 
man dam’me if lie wasn’t the principal chimney¬ 
sweeper in our parts. J 

1 hus I swoonded away ’mong the show-folk. 

They laughed so, find jeered me as never was 
seen, 

All manner of tricks they were playing : 

One night I was sent to wait a-top of a queen, 
Not thinking the plan they were laying— 

Spoken .] I know’d she was a queen ; because 
how they called her Queen Hamlet of Dunkirk ; 
and she had a lot of shining diamonds a-top of 
her head, like ’half-moon. 

Not thinking the plan they were laying— 

My lady she died on a chair next her spouse, 
While with pins, me behind they were prick¬ 
ing ; 


Spoken .] ‘ Why don’t you be easy ?’ said T; 

‘don’t you see I’m before thegentlemen and ladies, 

playing my part ? and be d-d to you ’ All at 

once her Grace — 

Alive she w as soon, aye, and kicking : 

The people all laugh’d at and hooted poor I, 

And the comical dogs did me so joke, 

That I made but one step, without bidding good 
bye, 

Spoken .] From the stage door (I never looked 
behiud me). I tumbled over a barrel of thunder 
knocked down a hail-storm—spoilt a span new 
moon—set fire to the sun—dashed like a devil 
through the infernal regions—bolted into Bii* 
Bull’s shin, the Ivy-House, lying near St. P 
Chain, 

And «o bid adieu show 
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$46. LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I’m a beau, 

A beau I have been all my life; 

And yet may the devil fetch me if I know 
How I, whose whole trade is 
To tickle up the ladies, 

Have never yet got me a wife. 

I started in life ’bout the year sixty-two, 

My small-clothes were scarlet, my stockings were 
blue, 

My shoes were half-boots, pudding sleeves too I 
wore, 

My hat in the true pistol cock ; and the more 
O’er the fair to prevail, 

I sported a fine ramilie for a cue,— 

For what’s a beau or a monkey without a tail ? 

Fashion thus yields to fashion, as night yields to day, 
The huge hat that was cock’d with an air 
Soon was kick’d out of doors; of the smart Ni* 
vernois 

The charm’d world sung the praises, 

The belles put on jazies, 

And the beaux sported now their own hair. 

By that time it came to the year sev’nty-two, 

The fashions a mixture of old were and new; 
Your hair like a bushel might look, ora wig, 

Or nine hairs of a side, with the tail of a pig; 

For me, o’er the fair to prevail, 

I had sev’n yards of ribbon to make me a queue, 
For what’sa beau or a monkey without a tail?— 

Again with the varying modes did I jump, 

Of fashion I gave the grand pas; 

My coat hung to my heels, or was tuck’d to my 
rump, 

In all circles shoving, 

A beau,or a sloven, 

With a slouch, or a chapeau-de-bras: 

Thus I sported my figure about eighty-two, 

Drove a two story gig, that four poney rats drew, 
Wore a coat with sev’n capes, thirteen waistcoats 
in one; 4 

And that I might ne’er be in folly outdone, 


With the fair to prevail, 

A large porter’s knot would have scarce held my 
queue,— 

For what’s a beau or a monkey without a tail? 

Thus in all sorts of modish assemblies the first, 
Have my purse, health, and sprits been hack’d ; 
But the polish worn off, nothing left but the rust, 
I of fashion’s strange stages, 

Like Shakspeare’s Seven Ages, 

Play the farce, though I’m in the last act. 
Arrived to year of Our Lord ninety-two, 

I dress, and I coax, and I flirt, but ’twont do, 
At a hundred-and-one I shou’d still be a fop : 

But done up, and nick-nam’d by the world the 
Gray Crop, 

Can I hope to prevail ? 

To P^y gallantry’s part I have now lost my cue,— 
For what’s a beau or a monkey without a tail ? 

DIBD1N. 


947. A HIGHLAND LADDIE. 

A highland laddie heard of war, 

Which set his heart in motion ; 

He heard the distant cannon roar, 

He saw the smiling ocean ; 

Come well, come woe, 

To sea he’d go, 

And left one morning early 
Loch-lomond ben, 

And the willow-glen, 

And Jean that lov’d him dearly. 

He wandered east, he wandered south, 
But joy he could not find it; 

But he found out this wholesome truth, 
And had the sense to mind it: 

Of a’the earth, 

The bonny north, 

To cherish late and early; 
Loch-lomond ben, 

And the willow glen, 

And Jean that loved him dearly. 


MORTON 
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9J8. JACK STEDFAST, 


THE VO CAE LIBRARY. 


' a Anf^ dfa l t .ju d .i were boll > messmates at sea 

And plough d half the world o’er together - ’ 

And many hard battles encountered have we 

Fnr d,m f es > a,ld ali killd s of weather’ 
or sailors you know are inured to hard gales 

And fhlT" , t0 c Stand l>y each ot,, er; S ’ 
t . 1 6 ^ 0ast a tar wherever he sails 
Is the heart that can feel for another. ’ 

W AnVd tei li Suspend< ; d ’ twixt water and sky. 

Jack SteHfcV a T5 d ° n a " Sidcs aro,,nd u » 

Jack Stedfast and I scorn’d to murmur or sigh 

For danger could never confound us. 8 

Sn R «ni I'f’i ° r r °," sl ' biIlows > f0 ns ’twas the same 
Resolvd to endure one or t’other- 

And like jolly sailors in life’s chequer’d game 
Gave the heart that can feel for another 
Thus smiling at peril, at sea or on shore, 

r d the . whoIe compass round cheerly • 
Toss the can boys again, drink the king,'and 
what’s more,—. 

Yes, drink to the girls we love dearlv 
For sailors you know, though strange kind offish 

And° uti' r 11 S,rlsju l t tlle same as ‘heir mother ;’ 
And what s more, they all love,-what I hope 
you all wish,— ^ 

Is ‘ the heart that can feel for another.’ 

949. SWEET GRATITUDE. 

The waves shall cease to flow 
Or the beach intrude, 

The wind shall cease to blow, 

The ocean to be rude, 

Ere I forget,—ah! can I—no, 

The bond of gratitude I owe, 

Sweet Gratitude. 

Time s hand shall cease to go, 

False pleasures to delude, 

Our youthful hearts to flow, 

When fond and kindly woo’d, 

Ere I forget, &c. 


950. LOVELY WOMAN. 

When to lovely woman’s power 
Man submits his raptur’d soul, 

Then he culls life’s sweetest flower, 
And his hours in pleasures roll. 

Nor shall meaner ties invading, 

Tempt deluded man to stray,' 

Blest alone when love pervading, 
Bends him to dear woman’s sway: 
Lovely woman ! 

Charming woman ! 

The best and dearest gift of life. 

Earth contains no other treasure 
That the truly wise should prize; 

Life, no sweeter, dearer pleasure, 

Than when love beams from her eyes. 
He alone to heaven aspiring, 

E’er can hope its joys to knew. 

Who, no other heaven desiring, 

Worships woman here below. 

Lovely woman! &c. 

951. SWEET MINSTREL. 

Sweet minstrel of the melting sound, 

’lhat wakes to thrilling anguish, 

Oh! whilst you pour the note around, 

And teach the soul to languish ; 

In pity turn from one whose heart, 

Ne er cherish’d by compassion, 

Still trembles at the subtle dart 
Which woke it into passion. 

So ev’ry joy that nature knows, 

Of love the dearest treasure! 

The pinion wave of soft repose’ 

And sooth you into pleasure. 

Some happier youth may boast the sigh, 
Which I might vainly plead for; 

Some happier youth may charm your eye 
And gain what now I bleed for. 

CAPTAIN JAME9 
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952. THE MAID OF MARTINDALE. 

In Martindale a village gay, 

A damsel deigns to dwell; 

Whose looks are like the summer’s day, 

Whose charms no tongue can tell. 

Whene'er I meet her on the way, 

I tell my am’rous tale, 

Then heave a sigh, and softly say. 

Sweet maid of Martindale. 

This nymph has numbers in her train, 

From Hodge np to the squire ; 

A conquest makes of every swain; 

All gaze and all admire. 

Then where’s the hope, alas ! for me, 

That I should e’er prevail ? 

Yet, while I breathe, I’ll think on thee, 

Sweet maid of Martindale. 

Should fate propitious be my lot-. 

To call thee, charmer, mine; 

I’d live content in lonely cot, 

And pompous thoughts resign: 

But if she scorns each heart-felt sigh, 

And leaves me to bewail, 

For thee, my fair, for thee I’ll die, 

Sweet maid of Martindale,, 

953. WHEN ONCE THE DIN OF WAR. 
When once the din of war’s begun 
That heroes so delight in, 

Armies are conquer’d, cities won, 

By bloodshed and brave fighting : 

The trumpet sounds! the columns march; 

Friends from dear friends are sunder'd ; 
Prepar’d is the triumphal arch, 

And the fallen foe is plunder’d : 

All this I own deserves a name, 

And truly in the rolls of fame 
Pourtrays a marking feature : 

Yet give me brav’ry from the heart, 

From self divested, and apart, 

Exceeding mortal nature; 


LIBRARY. 

That rushes through devouring waves, 

And, like a guardian-angel, saves 
A sinking fellow-creature. 

In equal balance to maintain 
The barriers of each nation ; 

Thus ever did stern Fate ordain. 

Slaughter should thin creation. 

The trumpet sounds! his native lat£§ 

Each tries to save from slav’ry; 

While in the contest, hand in hand, 

Walk clemency and brav’ry. 

All this I own deserves a name, 

And stands in the records of fame, 

A truly marking feature : 

Yet give me brav’ry from the heart, 

From self divested, and apart, 

Type of celestial nature. 

That rushes, &c. 

dibdin 


954. WHEN LAID. 

When laid on a mother’s fond breast, 

That bosom the fount of my life, 

That bosom my pillow of rest, 

Her song of affection is rife. 

Dost thou smile in thy dreams, my poor child f 
Then wake not, to look on pale sorrow ! 
Nor of infancy’s joys be beguiled 

By the woes that may reach thee to-morrow. 

When sunshine my eyelids unclos’d, 

And I smil’d at the radiant sky, 

My knees she devoutly compos’d. 

And my little hands lifted on high : 

< Dear baby, a father lives there, 

Who from infancy’s heart chases sorrow, 
Who hearing a mother’s fond prayer, 

May grant thee ajoyful to-morrow.’ 

MORTON. 

R2 
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955. THE HOrfBlES OF THE TIMES. 

and 

And when her foes with mighty blows prepar'd 
b f‘and stripe her too: P p, ' r d 

She led both France and Spain a dance, and made 
them pay the piper too; roWn Bess 

So merry merry were the dancing lay of good 
pZT rybC tbe dayS ° f & e -e g n°ow 

"™ ■k.'smstw*«™“* 

s *“: ,;*p> 

But our ladies stint their stomachs now for fear 
ofleading apes, Sir, reai 

As eating fills their bellies and may chance to 
, spoil their shapes, Sir; J a “ Ce to 

0 they,d 
* mark£t by *- 
So merry merry be the days of glee we now 
" m B|fs. merry be the memory of good Queen 
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So merry merry be the days of glee we po » 
And merry merry be the memory of good Quee" 
BUt °T„l?o a, lf Ca ? ne t T? r cut a dash unless the 
WtoW'W of rats-tails and sTbe’com, 

.“W * *— 

So merry merry be the day’s of glee we now possess 
And merry merry be the menforyof good”’ 

Then such to adopt as would pose a classic noddle, 

Length of fork is all the tippy^/en^lTof wa’isMj 
For with breeches to their Spit si queTand 

T . - ?, U i° ddy ’ Sir ’ . [without a body. Sir • 
ley re all legs and thighs and hips and heads 
So merry merry be the days of glee we now posssss 
And merry merry be the memory of good P Queen 


Then at hugehigh-crown'd hat with about an inch 

And so ShS® Ch ' !rCh bnc * te * S ^ die'un’iver- 
so revers d the go is now, from what was 

That his Lordl^e^, his hafr^d m^Lafe 


Then to help the body politic and steer the helm 
of state, Sir, r rpn ic: ” 

^tw7hl!f- hea fV ?d tory heads » witljP p° iitic * 

But by shifting of their ground tho’ their heads 
are mighty long, Sir, n on£r Sir 

They now and then forget to what body they be! 
So merry merry be the days of glee we now possess 
And merry merry be the memory of good Queen 
Bess. 

Yet my fashions from the French to this nation 
never spread, Sir, f ou t a head Sir. 

As the resUess bodies there have 1 been long with- 
But while headed by a Brunswick whose laurels 

May our heads, hands, and hearts be^'pUIa™ of 

COLLINS. 
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956. THE MAID OF SNOWDEN. 

Llewellyn with his Patience dear 
Was join’d in wedlock’s band, 

When war’s alarms assail her ear, 

The foe invades the land. 

He march’d among the valiant throng, 

All proud of heart was he ; 

And smiling cried, my lovely bride 
I’ll soon return to thee, 

Fy Anwyl, Fy Anwyl, 

I’ll soon return to thee. 

She hears the drum, the victors cry, 

Your laurels now prepare : 

She views their march with eager eye, 

Her lover is not there. 

His mantle blue, shot through and through, 

They laid down on her knee, 

And sighing cried, ah! luckless bride, 

He’ll ne’er return to thee, 

Fy Anwyl, &c. 

She lost her love, she lost her wits, 

She hasten’d far away j 

And now in Snowden's cliffs she sits, 

And wildly sings her lay. 

My eyes I strain across the plain, 

In hopes my love to see, 

My joy! my pride! behold thy bride, 

O, sweet, return to me. 

Fy Anwyl, &c. 

MORTON. 


957. HARK! THE LARK. 

Hark! the lark at heaven s gate sings, 
And Phcebus ’gins to rise, 

His steeds to water at those springs, 
On chalic’d flow’rs that lies : 

And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes; 

With every thing that pretty bin, 

My lady sweet arise. 


LIBRARY. 

858. FILL ME A BOWL. 

Fill me a bowl, a mighty bowl, 
Large as my capacious soul; 

Vast as my thirst is, let it have 
Depth enough to be my grave; 

I mean the grave of all my care, 
For I mean to bury it there. 

Let it of silver fashion’d be, 
Worthy of wine, worthy of me, 
Worthy to adorn the spheres, 

As that bright cup among the stars. 


959. CELIA’S AN ANGEL. 

Celia’s an angel; by her face 
The rose and lily’s sham’d. 

The tresses of love’s queen, for grace, 
With her’s can ne’er be nam’d: 

* The gods,’ cried one, ‘ that face with care 
‘ Form’d in their best of humours, 

What pity ’tis both face and hair 
Were bought at the perfumer’s. 

Celia has sworn to love till death ; 

For words so full of bliss, 

I could have long’d, but for her breath. 

To steal an ardent kiss ; 

Rapture itself is poor and cold, 

To joy that she discovers; 

What pity she the same has told 
To fifty other lovers. 

Celia is young, behold her mien, 

Alert from top to toe; 

My aunt says she was just fifteen 
Some thirty years ago : 

Thus youth and beauty’s best delights 
Sweet Celia are adorning, 

For she a Venus is at nights, 

A Sibyl in the morning. 


SHAKSPEARE. 
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960. COME PEACE OF MIND. 

kZV, P eae f 0f , mind - Rightful guest, 

Return and make thy downy nest. 

Once more in this sad heart: 

JN or riches I, nor pover pursue. 

Nor hold forbidden joys in view ; 
we therefore need not part. 

Where wilt thou dwell if not with me ? 
i'rom avarice and ambition free, 

And pleasure’s fatal wiles : 
or whom, alas! dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I was wont to share. 

The banquet of thy smiles. 


LIBRARY. 


962. WHEN WILLIAM AT EVE. 

When William at eve meets me down at the stile 
How sweet is he nishtingale’s song • 

Of the day I forget all the labour and toil. 
Whilst the moon plays yon branches among. 

By her p ^a?“ S W ‘ th0Ut bI “ 8hing 1 i,ear him com 

And believe every word of his song • 

w. r.'ir ‘ 110 w 8 weet ’ tis tol °ve the dear swain 
Whilst the moon plays yon branches among. 

MRS. BROOKE. 


For thee I panted, thee I priz’d. 

For thee I gladly sacrificed, 

Whate’er I lov’d before ; 

And shall I see thee start away. 

And helpless, hopeless, hear thee say. 
Farewell! we meet no more !” 

cowper. 


961. THE MERMAID’S SONG. 

Now the dancing sun-beams play. 

On the green and glassy sea: 

Co ™ e > and I will lead the way, 

Where the pearly treasures be. 

Lome with me, and we will go. 

Where the rocks of coral grow 
Follow, follow, follow me/ 

Follow, follow, follow me. 

Coine, behold what treasures lie, 

.Far below the rolling waves, 

Riches hid from human eye, 

shine in Ocean’s caves : 

Ebbing tides bear no delay, 

Stormy winds are far away. 

Come with me, &c. 

MR*. HUNTER. 


963. SWEET POLL OF PLYMOUTH. 

p °'l of Plymouth was my dear. 
When forc'd from her to go 
Adown her cheeks rain’d many a tear. 
My heart was fraught with woe. 

Our anchor weigh’d, for sea we stood, 
lhe land we left behind, 

Her tears then swell’d the briny flood. 

My sighs increas’d the wind. 


We plow’d the deep, and now betweeu 
us lay the ocean wide, 

For five long years I had not seen 
My sweet, my bonny bride. 

That time I sail’d the world around. 

All for my true love’s sake, 

But press’d as we were homeward bound, 
I thought my heart would break. 

The press-gang bold I ask’d in vain. 

To let me once on shore, 

I long’d to see my Poll again, 

But saw my Poll no more. 

And have they torn my love away ? 

And is he gone ? she cried. 

My Polly ! sweetest flow’r of May » 

She languish’d, droop’d, and died. 

0‘keefr 
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964. MARY, I BELIEV’D THEE TRUE. 

Mary, T believ’d tliee true, 

And I was blest in thus believing; 

But now l mourn that e’er I knew, 

A girl so fair and so deceiving. 

Few have ever lov’d like me ; 

O! 1 have lov’d thee too sincerely, 

And few have e’er deceiv’d like thee, 
Alas! deceiv’d me too severely. 

Fare thee well. 


Fare tliee well, yet think awhile, 

On one whose bosom bleeds to doubt thee, 
Who now would rather trust that smile. 

And die with thee than live without thee 
Fare thee well, I’ll think of thee, 

Thou leav’st me many a bitter token 
For see, distracting woman, see, 

Mv peace is gone—my heart is broken. 

J Fare thee well. 


965. BRITANNIA’S NAME. 


Britannia’s name from age to age, 

Has like her chfifr stood fast, 

And promises in history’s page, 

In honour long to last: 

Her sailors, rulers of the sea, 

Her soldiers, of that soil 
On which the industrious peasantry, 

To give it value, toil. 

All, all shall hail Britannia’s name, 

As glory hands it down to fame. 

Then sing our tars who boldly roan., 

Our glory to ensure ; 

And sing our soldiers, who at home, 

That glory well secure : 

And sing our peasants, at a word, 

Who of mankind the friend, 

Would turn each ploughshare to a sword, 
Their country to defend. 

All, all shall sing, &c. 

pibdin. 
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966. LOVELY BELL. 


Spring, clad in gayest greenest hue, 

Had rang'd her painted charms in order : 

The blushing rose, and fox-glove blue. 

Decked hedge and path with varied borocii 

»Twas then of love I blithely sang, 

What swain could ever love so well ! 

While through the glade my ditty rang, 
Sweetest of sweet, my lovely Bell. 

O then I woo’d the village maid, 

Who, smiling, heard my honest lay ; 

And o’er the hills, to woodland shade, 
Fearless with me would often stray. 

Won by the verse herself inspir’d, 

She join’d love’s artless tale to tell: 

And gave me leave, with transport ni d, 

At church to ring my lovely Bell. 


967. ROBIN ADAIR. 

What’s this dull town to me ? 

Robin’s not near. 

What was’t I wish’d to see ? 

What wish'd to hear ? 

Where’s all the joy and mirth, 
Made this town a heav’n on earth, 
Oh, they’re all Red with thee! 
Robin Adair. 

What made th’ assembly shine ? 
Robin Adair. 

What made the ball so fine ? 

Robin was there. 

What,—when the play was o’er, 
What made my heart so sore? 

Oh, it was parting with 
Robin Adair. 

But now thou’rt cold to me, 
Robin Adair. 

But now thou’rt cold to me, 
Robin Adair. 

Yet lie I lov’d so well. 

Still in my heart shall dwell 
Oh ! I can ne’er forget 
Robin Adair. 
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*58. COLLEGE RULES 
Now we’re free from college rules, 
Prom common-place-book reason • 
Prom trifling ^.logistic schools, ' 
And systems out of season. 

Never more shall have defin'd, 
a u . 4l matter thinks or think not; 

All the matter we shall find 
Is he who drinks or drinks not. 
Metaphysically to trace 
Ihe mind or soul abstracted, 

Or prove infinity of space, 

By cause on cause effected. 

Letter souls we shall become 
By immaterial thinking; ' 

Aiid as to space, we want’no room, 
But room enough to drink in. 

Plenum, vacuum , mimes , plus , 

Are learned words, and rare too • 

An?i r ms T tlltors ma y dis s"*<> 

And those who please may hear too. 
A plenum in our wine we shew, 
Withp/Ms on plus behind. Sir; 

And when our cash is minus , low, 

A vacuum soon we find, Sir. 

Copernicus, that learned sage 
Dan Tycho’s errors proving 
Declares in—I can’t tell what”page, 
The earth round solids moving : 

BiR which goes round, what’s that to us 
Each is perhaps a notion, 

With earth and sun we’ll make no fuss. 
But mind the bottle’s motion. 

Great Galileo ill was used 
By superstitious fury ; 

The AntipodCans were abused 
By Ignoramus’jury. 

But foot to foot we dare attest. 

Nor fear a treatment scurvy, 

F °^„ en t w ^ e drunk, probatum est, 

We re tumbling topsy turvy. 
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Ne 7*°“. t3lk ’ d of lights and shades, 
And different colours new, Sir 
Don’t let us disturb our heads 
We will but study two, Sir.’ 
White and red our glasses boast, 
Reflections on refractions ; 

After him we name our toast— 

The centre of attraction. 

On that, this is well declaim’d, 

By stratum super stratum , 

Their mighty magic in its name, 

It is nature’s postulatum. 

Wine and nature, next to love, 
llien wisely let us blend ’em • 
Finst, tilough, physically prove/ 
ihat non est tempus bibendum. 


969. A VOYAGE OVER SEAS. 

A voyage overseas had not enter’d my head, 
Had I known but on which side to butter my bread 
He.gho ! sure I-for hunger must die! * 

Where »| hk | e .u b °,° by ’ C ° me llere in a s< l uaI1 - 

Where, alas theres no bread to be butter datall 
Duo lima terrible boo^y! 8 
Oh, what a sad booby am I! 

In London what gay chop-house signs in the street, 
But the only sign here is of nothing to cat. 

Heigho . that I—for hunger should die I 
My mutton’s aU lost, I’m a poor starving elf, 

And nh? T th ! e u°? d like a Iost mutt °n myself; 
Oho . I snail die a lost mutton ! 

Oh what a lost mutton am I! 

For a neat slice of beef, I could roar like a bull, 

S’V "* so empty, my heart is quite full. 
Heigho. that I—for hunger should die! rgrave 
But, grave without meat, I must here meet my 
For my bacon I fancy I never shall save, * 
Oho. I shall ne’er save my bacon ! 

I can t save my bacon, not I! 


COLMAN. 
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y?0. WITH MY JUG IN ONE HAND. 

With my jug in one hand, and my pipe in the other, 
I*H drink to my neighbour and friend, 

My cares in a whiff of tobacco I’ll smother, 

For life I know shortly must end. 

While Ceres most kindly refills my brown jug 
With good ale, I will make myself mellow ; 

V my old wicker chair I will seat myself snug, 
Like a jolly and true-hearted fellow. 

pH ne’er trouble my head with the cares of the 
I’ve enough of my own for to mind ; [nation, 
For the cares of this life are but grief and vexation, 
To death we must all be consign’d. 

Then we’ll laugh, drink, and smoke, and leave no¬ 
thing to pay, 

But drop, like a pear that is mellow ; 

And when cold in my coffin, I’ll leave tliem to say, 
He’s gone, what a hearty good fellow! 

971. CASTLES IN THE AIR. 

Gillian was a mad-cap wild, 

Hodge and Janet’s fav’rite child ; 

My lady brought her up to town,— 

Alter’d, she again came down ; 

Always, since her journey there, 

Building castles in the air. 

Now no more she loves her cot, 

Rural joys she values not. 

Rustics are beneath her thought; 

A squire’s son her fancy caught,— 

Always since her journey there, 

Building castles in the air. 

The squire’s son found out her flame, 

First deceiv’d, then left to shame ; 

Now they scorn once their village pride, 
Broken-hearted Gillian died. 

So, maidens, ne’er your minds ensnare, 
Building castles in the air. 

DIBOIN. 
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972. WHAT SHALL HE HAVE. 

What shall he have that kill’d the deer t 
His leather, skin, and horns to wear; 

Then sing him home, take thou no scorn, 

To wear the horn, the lusty horn : 

It was a crest ere thou wast born. 

Thy father’s father wore it, 

And thy father bore it, 

The horn, the horn, the lusty horn, 

Is not a thing to laugh to scorn. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

973. YOUR MOUNTAIN, SACK. 

Your mountain, sack, your Frontiniac, 

Tokay, and twenty more, Sir ! 

Your Sherry and Perry, which make men merry, 
Are Deities I adore, Sir ! 

And well may Port 
Your praise extort. 

When from his palace forth he comes ! 

And glucks and gurgles! fumes and foams! 

Old Rum, Arrack, and Coniac, 

Are known for men of might, Sir ! 

Nor shall Sir Flasket Florence lack 
A place among my Knights, Sir! 

Don Cal cavalla 
Is a noble fellow! 

When from his*palace, &c. 

Madeira! Monarch ! him I sing ! 

And Old Hock! lo! another ! 

Champagne is my Most Christian King ! 

And Burgundy’s his Brother! 

Bold Bordeaux! too, 

Shall have his due ! 

When from his palace, &c. 

If, singly, thus, each Champion may 
So many laurels gather, 

Gods! what a glorious Congress, they, 

When all are met together ! 

When, high in state 
Each Potentate. 

Forth from his palace, A/c* 


R 3 
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y74 MAKGAKETTA first possest. 

Margaretta'first possest, 

I remember well, my breast. 

With my row, dow, dow, derro ; 

With my restless heart next play’d 
Martha, wanton, sloe-ey’d maid, 

With her tantara raro. 

She to Catherine gave place, 

Kate to Betsy’s am’rous face, 

With my, &c. 

Mary then, and gentle Anne., 

Both to reign at once began, 

With their, &c. 

Jenny next—a tyrant she, 

But Rebecca set me free, 

With my, &c. 
In a week from her I fled, 

And took Judith in her stead, 

With her, &c. 

She possess’d a wond’rous grace, 

But she wanted Susan’s face, 

With my, &c. 

Isabella’s rolling eye 
Eclips’d Susan’s presently 

With her, &c. 

Brown skinn’d Bess I next obey’d, 
Then lov’d Nanny, red hair’d maid, 

With her, &C. 

None could bind me, I am free, 

Yet love all the fair, I see, 

With my, &c. 


975. COME THOU MONARCH. 

Come thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne : 

In thy vats our cares be drown’d, 
With thy grapes our hairs be crown d ; 
Cup us till the world go round; 

Cup us till the world go round! 

SHAK 
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97$. SWEET ENSLAVER. 

Sweet enslaver can yon tell 
How I learnt to love so well ? 

In the morning when I rise, 

If the sunshine strike mine eyes, 

All that pleases in his view 
Is my hope to look on you. 

atterbuu 

977 . WHO CALLS?—WHO CALLS? 

Who calls ?—who calls ? 

Who wisdom calls by Momus* name ? 

Who needs a sample of my quality ? 

Momus and wisdom are the same, 

Wisdom’s god’s the god of jollity. 

Let the dark sage who low’rs and scowls, 

And broods o’er melancholy, 

Seek creeping snakes and hooting owls, 

And call all pleasure folly : 

If this be truth, truth speaks in lies, 

This axiom nought can vary— 

If to be merry’s to be wise, 

To be wise is to be merry. 

Who calls? &c. 

Be mortals* motives what they may, 

Pow’r, love, ambition, treasure ; 

In spite of all wise tools can say, 

The end propos’d is pleasure. 

* That truth which contradicts me, lies j 
This axiom nought can vary— 

If to be merry’s to be wise, 

To be wise is to be merry. 

Who calls ? &c. 

See laughter at my beck appears. 

And holds up men and manners ; 

Haste joyVrecruits, whim’s volunteers, 

List under Momus’ banners : 

I Folly dress in wisdom’s guise, 

Nor can my maxims vary— 

If to be merry’s to be wise, 

To be wise is to be merry. 

Who calls ? &c. 

D1BD1N 
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978. THE COWSLIP. 

Of ail the pretty flowers, 

A Cowslip’s my delight: 

With that I’d pass my hours, 

Both morning, noon, and night. 

To be sure I would, &c. 

This Cowslip smell’d so sweetly, 

And look’d so fresh and gay, 

Says I, you’re dress’d so neatly, 

We’ll have a little play. 

To be sure we will, &c. 

One evening in the dairy, 

’Twas lying on the shelf, 

I kiss’d the pretty fairy, 

And then lay down myself 

To be sure I did, &c. 

This flower one morning early 
Upon a bed did rest; 

I lov’d to pull it dearly, 

And stick it in my byeast. 

To be sure I could, &c. 


979. SUCH BEAUTIES IN VIEW 

Such beauties in view, l 
Can never praise too high; 

Not Pallas’s blue eye 
Is brighter than thine. 

Not fount of Susannah,® 

Nor gold of fair Dana, 

Nor Moon of Diana, 

So clearly can shine ! 

Nor beard of Silenus, 

Nor trusses of Venus. 

I swear by Quae Genus < 

With your’s can compare j 
Not Hermes’ Cadaces, 

Nor flower-de-luces,^ 

Nor all the nine muses, 

To me is so fair. 
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What posies, 

And roses, 

To Noses 
Discloses 

Your breath at 1 eo sweet 1 
To the tip 
Of your lip, 

As they trip, 

The bees dip, 

Honey sip, 

Like choice flip, 

And their liybla forget. 

When girls like you pass us, 

I saddle Pegasus, 

And ride up Parnasus, 

To Helicon’s stream: 

Even that is a puddle, 

Where others may muddle - 
My nose let me fuddle 
In bowls cf your cream 
Old Jove, the great Hectoi; 

May tipple his Nectar, 

Of Gods the director, 

And thunder above: 

I’d quaff off a full can 
As Bacchus or Vulcan, 

Or Jove the old bull can 
To her that I love. 

What posies, &c. 

colman. 

980. FULL FATHOM FIVE. 

Full fathom five thy father hes, 

Of his bones are coral made ; 

Those are pearls, that were his eyes ; 

Nothing ofcjiim that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea-change, 

Into something rich and strange. 

Sea nymphs hourly ring his knell, 

Hark, now I hear them, ding-dong, bell. 

SHAMSJ'EARE. 
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901. THE POST OFFICE. 


In a Post Office bred 
Wh ^hat a life sure I led’ 

When I handled the thoughts of my betters, 

O, it was such a scene, 

At- i, L That 0lIr g^at public inn, 

Might be call’d the republic of letters. 

To Northumberland, 

And Cumberland, 

To Westmoreland, 

And Sunderland : 

To Hartford, 

And Hartford, 

And Bedford, 

And Deptford. 

North, south, east, and west, 

1 o each corner address’d, 

Such a wonderful concentration. 

1 might say without brag, 

I could^shake in a bag, 

Half the wisdom and wit of the nation. 

fl )oken '} ‘ Do pray stand away from the win¬ 
dows, or 1 can’t see to give out the letters 9 --(A 
snealang voice) ‘ Pray, sir, hav’n’t you got n^ver a 
von for me—my names Mr. Timothy Twist; I’m 

tht m r ltS / r ?S my 3wee theart, Miss Doro- 
fey Dumpling.’ ‘Yes, here it is all over grea«e 
and sealed with a thimble. Here, John f, V n,fr 
masters letter.’ (A countryman’s voice) ‘How 
much be I to pay?’ Nothing, you fool, don’t you 
see its frank'd.’ ‘Oh, here’s M. P. on it - that 
means mustn’t pay, I suppose.’ (An Irish voice) ‘Is 
either * letter fo1 ' me ’ P ra - V? ’ ‘ None at all, 

verv bird °' ye o el f ay ’' ‘ U P°” m y soul that’s 
very haul, do you think there will be e'er a one 
to-morrow?’ ‘I really can’t say, sir.’ 

So they pour in like hail,’ 

ur n ‘ Tl fl, th ey’>-e off with the mail, 
v/illi a rattle on, dash-, dash away. 


Some folks write for fun, 

And others to dun, 

Some blaming, and others commending ; 

Some letters on love, 
others to move, 

Soft friends their hard cash to be Ienuin^ - 
Relations,dying, 

Selling, buying, 

Losing, thriving, 

Ships arriving, 

Courting, fighting, 

Wronging, righting, 

Suits at law, 

tv n to draw, 

L>nII and gay, cross and kind, 

Such a medley you*d find 
Each scroll to appear on inspection, 

In writer and theme, 

I hat our office would seem, 

Noahs ark by the motley collection 

Talbot, Miss Partridge, Mr. Herrin--- Mr 
‘Th ’ dat bfor Si me ’ G r s n - 0,lille -’ (^enk voice 
‘Ah’, sixpence, dat ’ js too ,x m P 0 e o”h e ; Iwill U nol e giv; 

me have him fnZ'T ' mpemj: if yo " wil1 not 1* 
letter Mr n<™ ’ y °" may kce P him -’ ‘ Your 

‘ What for ?’ °«j' anagc "’ ls mnepence more. 

Sure a double letter is two letters and #i»Jc t i 1 
tZn up’ 

So they pour in like hail, 

Tl11 they’re off with the mail. 

With a rattle on. dash, dash away. 


dijbdjn. 
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982. CHERRY-CHEEK PATTY. 

Down in yon village I live so snug, 

They call me Giles the plowman’s boy ; 

Through woods and o’er stiles, as I trudge many 
miles, 

I whistle, I whistle, and whoop, gee woo, Jerry. 
My work being done to the lawn there I fly, 
Where the lads at the lasses all look very sly ; 

And I ze deeply in love with a girl it is true, 

And I know what I know,butt munna tellyou : 
But I’ll whistle, I’ll whistle, for of all the girls 
I e’er, did see. 

Oh, cherry-cheek Patty for me. 


Though the squire so great, so happy mayn’t be 
As poor simple Giles the plowman’s boy ; 

No matters of state ever addle my pate, 

But I’ll whistle, I’ll whistle, and whoop g.ee woo, 
Jerry, 

Now cherry-cheek Patty she lives in a vale. 
Whom I help’d o’er the stile with her milking 

p ail ; „ . . 

And Patty has alike notion of me, it is true, 

And I know what I know, but I munna tell you : 
But I’ll whistle, &e. 


I’ze able and strong, and willing to work, 

And when the lark rises, off trudges I; 

The cows up I call, and harness old Ball, 1 
I whistle, 1 whistle, and whoop, gee woo, Jerry. 
Then I’ze fifty good shillings my luck has been 
such, 

And a lad’s not to be grinn’d at, that’s gotten so 
much ; 

And when that I’m married to Patty, so true, 

I know what I know, but I munna tell you. 

But I’ll whistle, &c. 


983. PUSH ABOUT THE PITCHER. 
The silver moon, that shines so bright, 

I swear with reason is my teacher, 

And if my minute-glass runs right, 

We’ve time to drink another pitcher. 

’Tis not yet day, *tis not yet day ; 

Then why should we forsake good liquor ? 
Until the sun-beams round us play, 

Let’s jocund push about the pitcher. 

They say that I must work all day, 

And sleep at night, to grow much richer : 

But what is all the world can say, 

Compar’d to mirth, my friend, and pitcher 
’Tis not yet day, &c. 

Though one may boast a handsome wife, 

Yet strange vagaries may bewitch her; 
Unvex’d I’ll live a cheerful life. 

And boldly call for t’other pitcher. x 

’Tis not yet day, &c. 

I dearly love h hearty man, 

(No sneaking milk-sop Jemmy Twitcher) 
Who loves a lass, and loves a glass, 

And boldly calls for t’other pitcher. 

'Tis not yet day,?&c. 

984. HASTE, MY NANNETTE. 
Haste, my Nannette, my lovely maid, 

Ha*ste to the bower thy swain has made j 
For thee alone I made the bower, 

And strew’d the couch with many a flower. 
None but my sheep shall near us come, 

Venus be prais’d my sheep are dumb. 

Great god of love take thou my crook, 

To keep the wolf from Nannette’s flock ; 
Guard thou the sheep to her so dear, 

My own, alas ! are less my care. 

But of the wolf if tliou’rt afraid, 

Come not to us, to call for aid : 

For with her swain my love shall stay, 

Though the wolf strolls, and the sheep stray. 

rmoR. 
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*85. THE WEALTH OF A COTTAGE. 

A blessing unknown to ambition and pride, 

Which fortune can never abate ; 

To wealth and to splendour, ’though often denied 
Yet on poverty deigns to await: 

That blessing, ye powers! oh, be it my lot, 

The choicest best gift from above, 

Deep fix’d in my heart, it shall ne’er be forgot— 

The wealth of a cottage is love. 

Whate’ermy condition, why should I repine? 

By poverty never depress’d; 

Exulting, I felt what a pleasure was mine, 

A treasure enshrin’d in my breast 

That blessing, &c. 

986. THE LADIES DRINKING SONG. 

Let topers drain the flowing bowl, 

And tipsy get for me ; 

I ne’er their orgies shall control, 

So I’ve a bowl of tea: 

And let them jest, and drink, and smoke, 

And stir up mirth and glee; 

I’ll stir up (pleasure to provoke) 

A smoking cup of tea. 

When round the board the old and young 
With characters make free, 

The pivot of the prattling tongue 
What oils so well as tea? 

By sorrow bid, should we take down 
f ’Noyau, or ratifie; 

What can the fumes so fairly drown, 

As qualifying tea? 

The type of life, its joys and cares. 

This beverage we see; 

The vital stream the water wears, 

The bitters are the tea: 

West-India’s produce are the sweets: 

Aird while they thus agree 
In cream the happy medium meets 
That life corrects and tea. 


library. 

Then let the great and rich giv-t way, 

Pomp, pride, and pedigree, 

We find distinctions ev’ry day 
Levell’d by death and tea ; 

’From gipsies underneath the hedge, 

To the grand coterie : 

Kind females still each other pledge, 

In bowls of social tea. 

DII3D1N 

987. STRANGERS AT HOME. 

Now we’ve drank to the king, to our lasses, and 
triends, , 

And the Muses appear as the wine it ascends, 

Setting fancy afloat, or on tip-toe to roam 

With a song ora catch, to make ‘ strangers at 
home.’ 

Mny the man be despis’d, of whatever degree 

Who has wealth without feeling to make a friend 
free; 

May his wife night and morning his caput well 
comb, 

Who’s in want of a heart to make ‘ strangers at 
home.’ 

And may he that’s a foe to friendship and love 

Ne’er experience those blessings we hope for 
above; 

And when at the last we are called from the 
tomb, 

May he never, as we do, 4 make strangers gone 
* home.* ° 


988. FAREWELL, YE STORMS. 
Farewell, ye storms, no more invade. 
Nor ocean’s heaving swell ; 

In sweet content we court the shade. 

In love and peace to dwell. 

Balmy and soft the perfum’d air 
Steals from the spicy grove; 

The blooming aloe shelters there, 

With many a flowret wove. 


MORTON. 
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'989. SPRIG OF SHILLELAH*. 

O love is the soul of a nate Irishman, 

He loves all the lovely, loves all that he can, 

With his sprig of shillelah and shamrock so green 
His heart is good-humour’d, ’tis honest and sound, 
No malice or hatied is there to be foundIs 
He courts and he marries, he drinks, and he fights 
For love, all for love, for in that he delights, 

With his sprig of shillelah, and shamrock so green. 

Who has e’er had the luck to see Donnybrook 
fair, , . 

An Irishman all in his glory is there, 

With his sprig of shillelah, and shamrock so green. 
His clothes spick-and-span-new, without e er a 

A neatBarcelona,tied round his neat neck : 

He goes to a tent, and he spends his half-crown, 
He meets with a friend, and for love knocks him 
down 

W r ith his sprig of shillelah and shamrock so green. 
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May the sons of tlie Thames, the Tweed, and 
the Shannon, 

Drub the foe who dares plant on our confines a 
cannon; 

United and happy at loyalty’s shrine, 

May the rose, leek, and thistle, long flourish ana 

Round a*sprig of shillelah, and shamrock so green. 


At evening returning as homeward he goes. 

His heart soft with whiskey, his head soft with 
blows, 

From a sprig of shillelah, and shamrock so green ; 

He meets with his Shelah, who blushing a smile, 

Cries, get ye gone, Fat, yet consents all the 

To the Priest soon they go; and nine months after 
that, 

A fine baby cries, how d’ye do, father Pat, 

With your sprig of shillelah, and shamrock so 
green. 

Bless the country, says I, that gave Patrick his 
birth, " . . 

Bless the land of the oak, and its neighbouring 
earth, 

Where grows the shillelah and shamrock so green. 


990. THE LAND WE LIVE IN. 

The sparkling liquor fills the glass, 

And briskly round the board it goes; 

The toast, of course, our fav’rite lass, 

We’ll drink confusion to our foes. 

Then each in turn, the catch, the glee, 

The song, the toast, is given; 

And ever as it comes to me, 

I give ‘ the land we live in.’ 

Then let us all throughout agree, 

W r ith a loud huzza, and three times three, 

>Huzza, I gave ‘the landVe live in.’ 


The captain always'gives * the king, 

His bosom burns with loyal flame ; 

And now the decks’with praises ring, 

-gOf valiant Smith'and Nelson’s name. 

<The queen and. all "the family,’ 

This toast in turn is given 
And ever as it comes tome, 

I eive ‘ the land we live in.’ 
b Then let usjill, &c. 

Some folks may envy foreign parts, 

And wish to gain a foreign shore; 

I Why let them go with all our hearts, 

We shall be plagu’d with them no more. 

Then while on shore, let’s all agree, 

1 The song, the toast, fite 
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991. TO BE SURE. 

To be sure 
I’m not a connoisseur 
A. rrah will you now be aesV • 

X don't the op’ra know at all 

From Mingotti to Marches?! 81 " 1 * ^* Cm Sq,lall > 
Wid dere con amore, 

Dere il mio cuore, 

Dere amorosa, * 

Dere tormentosa, 

Dere occbietti, 

Si Furbetti, 

Dere amante 
Cons tan te, 

The padre, 

The mad re. 

The bella 
SoreJJa, 

The moglie, the figlio, 
Ettutt’ilfaniiglio: 

The soft John Bull to take by the ears 

And pant and die, 

He joins the roar, 

And cries out Bravo! and Encore! 


Tia Wa V ,lver Lovatini, 
d ei raC ?. ful Zamparini, 

That bawling taef Morigi, 

Who turn'd monkey to obi ge ye • 

The mellow Scotti, ° y ’ 

I he tender Pachierotti, 

Manzoli, Guarducci, 

Peretti, Tenducci, 

And then, O cara, 

W’lm'pretty^wetj 1 h surpris ' | ”S Madam Mara! 
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( To be sure 

I’m not a connoisseur, 

Arrah will you now be aesy ; 

I don’t the op’ra know at all, 

t-i J*. * ^ave not heard them sauall 

From Mingotti to Marchesi! ^ a ’ 

Wid dere con amore, 

Dere il mio cuore, 

Dere amorosa, 

Dere tormentosa, 

Dere occbietti, 

Si Furbetti, 

Dere amante 
Constante, 

The padre, 

The madre, 

The bella, 

Sorella, 

The moglie, the figlio, 

Et tutt’ il famiglio : 

The soft John Bull to take by the ears 
o whom this Babel proves the music of tie spheres' 

And as they go on with their dolce amare 
Their dolce cantare, ’ 

Viva P amore! 

Their trombetti sonate 
Canoni sparate, 

Lara lara la, 

Boo, boo, boo, 

Astonish’d John Bull cries out Bravo! Encore' 
And swears all English music’s a vile bore. 

UJBDIA’ 

992. HOW SHALL WE MORTALS. 

How shall we mortals spend our hours? 

In love, m war, in drinking : 

■None but a fool consumes his pow’rs 
In peace, dull care, and thinking. 

Time would you let him wisely pass, 
u lve ty, k r . isIc > and jolly; 

T ^ the sparkling glass, 

And he 11 drown dull melancholy. 
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993 . THE GOLDEN MOMENTS, 
rile golden moments are not gone : 

For Recollection brings 
The dear delights our hearts have known, 

The joys my Laura sings. 

Though Time has chang’d our flowing hair, 
Our minds are still the same ; 

For Truth and Constancy are there 
To shield the nuptial flame. 

Through chequer’d months and circling years 
Our'hearts are still at home ; 

Serenely bright Love’s torch appears 
And burns beyond the tomb. 

She sings of Love, whose temper’d bliss 
Outlasts the glare of youth ; 

Which settles in the cordial kiss 
That warms the lip of Truth. 

E’en should my Laura cease to live, 
Remembrance, just and true, 

Would still the precious record give 
Of all the joys we knew. 

CAPTAIN JAMES. 

J 94 . A BODY MAY, IN A SIMPLE WAY. 

A body may, in a simple way, 

Read love in shepherd’s eyes, 

A body may, ah ! well-a-day, 

Find love ’though in disguise. 

There is a body loves a body, 

I could tell you who ; 

And if a body loves a body, 

Let him come and woo. 

I ne’er will wed, I’ve often said, 

A lad that cannot speak ; 

Yet something’s running in my head, 

Which prudence cannot check. 

A humble cot, and simple lot, 

Are suited to my mind ; 

No wealth I seek,then let him speak, 

He’ll find a body kind. 
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995. HARK! THE HOLLOW' WOODS. 
Hark ! the hollow woods resounding, 

Echo to the hunter’s cry. 

Hark, how all the vales surrounding, 

To his cheering voice reply. 

Now so swift o’er hills aspiring 
He pursues the gay delight ; 

Distant woods and dales retiring, 

Seem to vanish from his sight. 

Flying still, and still pursuing, 

See the fox, the hounds, the men ; 
Cunning cannot save from ruin, 

Far from refuge, w'ood, and den. 

Now they kill him—homeward hie them 
For a jovial night’s repast; 

Thus no sorrow e’er comes nigh them, 
Health continues to the last. 

996. I MEND POTTLES AND CANS. 

I mend pottles and cans, 

Hoop jugs, patch kettles and pans, 

And over the country trudge it— 

I sing w ithout measure, 

Nor fear loss of treasure, 

And carry my all in my budget. 

Here under the green-leav’d bushes, 

O how we’ll firk it, 

Caper and jerk it. 

Singing as blithe as thrushes. 

I’m not plagu’d with a wife, 

Live free from contest and strife, 

Blow high, blow low—Ruttekm ne’er wi 
mind it. 

I eat when I’m hungry, 

Drink when I’m dry, 

Join pleasure wherever I find it. 

Here under the green wood bushes, 

O how we’ll firk it, 

Caper and jerk it, 

Singing as blithe as thrushes. 
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997. MISTER PETER SNOUT. 

Mister Peter Snout was invited out: 

Heigh ho! fiddle dee dee : 

He had but one shirt, and he made a rout, 

For his wife that moment had wash’d it out, 
While snug in the bed lay he. 

The dinner was nigh, and the shirt not dry; 

Heigh ho ! fiddle dee dee: 

Oh, dear Mistress Snout, what are you about ? 

If my shirt’s not ready I’m off without, 

I’ll be damn’d if I don’t, said he. 

They expect me at five, so says the note ; 

Heigh ho ! fiddle dee dee. 

A clean cravat I’ll tie round my throat, 

And up to my chin I’ll button my coat. 

It will do very well, said she. 

He came to the house and he doffed his hat; 

Heigh ho ' fiddle dee dee. 

He made a fine bow, and down he sate; 

Under his waistcoat he showed his cravat, 

Which the ladies all blush'd to see. 

The weather was rainy—now mind the gig— 
Heigh ho! fiddle dee dee. 

He couldn’t go home, so was forc’d to pig 
With Parson Botch, a clerical prig— 

I shall sleep very well, said he. 

Parson Botch always chang’d his shirt at night; 

Heigh ho ! fiddle dee dee ; 

And Mr. Snout long before it was light, 

Slipped into his shirt, though’twas short and tight. 
And out of the room crept he. 

The bedfellows soon at the breakfast met ; 

Heigh ho! fiddle dee dee : 

Parson Botch protested the law he’d get; 

Says Snout, Dear Botch, ’tis a folly to fret, 

I appeal to this company. 

The ladies all vow'd Mr. Botch was sinning ; 

Heigh ho ! fiddle dee dee : 

Said they (with a vast deal of blushing and grinumg) 
We all took notice of Mr. Snout’s linen. 

So otf with the shirt w ent he. 
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998, WINDS GENTLE EVERGREEN. 

Winde gentle evergreen, to form a shade 
Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid ; 
Sweet ivy, winde thy boughs, and intertwine 
With blushing roses and the clustering vine. 


999. THE LABOURER’S WELCOME HOME 

The ploughman whistles o’er the furrow, 

The hedger joins the vacant strain, 

The woodman sings the wmodland thorough, 

The shepherd’s pipe delights the plain : 

Where’er the anxious eye can roam, 

Or ear receive the jocund pleasure, 

Myriads of beings thronging flock, 

Of nature’s song to join the measure ; 

Till to keep time the village-clock 
Sounds, sweet, the labourer’s welcome home. 

The hearth swept clean, his partner smiling, 

Upon the shining table smokes 

The frugal meal; while, time beguiling, 

The ale the harmless jest provokes : 

Ye inmates of the lofty dome, 

Admire his lot—his children playing, 

To share his smiles around him flock, 

And faithful Tray, since morn that straying 
Trudg’d with him, till the village-clock, 
Proclaim’d the labourer’s welcome home. 

The cheering faggot burnt to embers, 

While lares round their vigils keep, 

That power that poor and rich remembers, 

Each thanks, and then retires to sleep : 

And now, the lark climbs heav’n’s high aome 
Fresh from repose, toils kind reliever, 

And furnish’d with his daily stock, 

His dog, his staff, his keg, his beaver, 

He travails, till the village-clock 

Sounds, sweet, the labourer’s welcome home. 

DIBDIN 
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1000. WHERE JEALOUS MISERS STARVE. 

Where jealous misers starve in wealth, 

And bar the unfriendly door, 

With secret step and nightly stealth, 

We free them from their store. 

Then nimbly cross the mountain’s brow, 

Some fortune new to try, 

While sleep enfolds the vale below, 

And none our steps espy. 

The rich may steal with bolder face, 

And where they rob may stay, 

With modest fear our thefts we grace, 

And shun the face of day. 

When morn peeps in her twilight grey, 

And lights up half the sky ; 

O’er dew-drops swift we hie away, 

And none our steps espy. 


1001. THE MORNING WE’RE MARRIED. 

The morning we’re married, how funny and jolly ! 
The Bridegroom my honour, the Bride Lady 
Dolly! [peepers, 

When rous’d by sweet clamour, we open our 
And Phoebus salute in our night-gowns and 
slippers; 

Then under our windows musicians all come, 
Play fiddle, sweet hautboy, sharp flagelet, drum. 
But to my Dolly’s amorous sing-song, 

All is pufij rattle, squeak and ding-dong. 

The cymbals they grind, and the basses they 
grumble, 

Pianos and fortes, a delicate jumble. 

All joy, your honour ! See, see how they flock, 
Whilst cleaver and marrowbone go nick-y-knock; 
Tantivy the horn, tantara the trumpet, 

Sound, sound—while we swallow our coffee and 
crumpet. 

But to my Dolly’s amorous, &c. 
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1002. THE SAVOYARD BOY. 

I come from a land far away. 

My parents to keep me too poor; 

To please you I sing and I play. 

Yet a living can scarcely procure. 

About, sad and hungry I go, 

Though smiling as if ’twere with joy ; 

Then a trifle in pity bestow, 

To relieve a poor Savoyard boy. 

When around me the children I see 
So careless and happy appear, 

I sigh while they listen to me, 

And oft as I play drop a tear. 

I cannot help thinking that they 
Can fly to their parents with joy : 

While mine they are far far away,— 
Then relieve a poor Savoyard boy. 

C. DIBDIN, JUN. 


1003. CONSTANCY AND LOVE. 

Of all the blessings known below,— 

And few those blessings prove— 

The greatest, sure, that mortals know 
Are Constancy and Love. 

The woes of life, though sometimes loud 
And sometimes dark they prove, 

Catch rays of comfort on each cloud, 
From Constancy and Love. 

Partaken pleasures doubly please, 

And on each sense improve; 

Partaken sorrows too decrease, 

Through Constancy and Love. 

Such calm delights let those despise 
Whose maxim is to rove ; 

Be ours the solid joys that rise 
From Constancy and Love. 

CAPTAIN JAMES. 




1004. GAD-A-MERCY ! 
Gad-a-mercy! devil’s in me, 

A1 the damsels wish to win me • 

Eike a may-pole round me clutter 
Hangmg garlands-fuss and flutter' 
p' ' t " n g ’ grinning, smirking, 

Pouting, bobbing, winking, jerking ; 

Kates and Bettys, 6 
Polls and Letties, 

All were doating, gentle creatures, 

On these features, 
lo their aprons all would pin me, 
Wa-mercy ! devil’s in me, 

All the damsels wish to win me : 

Pretty damsels, ugly damsels, 
Black.hairM damsels, red-hair’d damsels: 
£ix feet damsels, three feet damsels: 

sfin C M d r el8 ’ ph,m P facM damsels. 
Small legd damsels, thick leg’d damsels- 

Pretty ugly black-hair'd, red-hair’d, six 
reet, three feet, 

Pale-fac'd plump-fac’d, small-leg’d, thick- 

legd, dainty, dowdy : 

AH run after me. Sir, me; 

For when pretty fellows we 
Pretty maids are frank and free. 

For their stays taking measure 
the ladies., oh the pleasure » 

Oh such tempting looks they gi’me! 
Wishing of my heart to nim me : 

Pat and cry, you devil, Jemmy. 

Pretty ladies, ugly ladies, &c. 

o‘keef e. 

005.WEDDING IS GREATJUNO’SCKO WN 

Wedding is great Juno’s crown, 

O blcss’d bond of board and bed ! 

1 is Hymen peoples ev’ry town ; 

High wedlock then be honoured: 

Honour, high honour, and renown, 

1 o Hymen, god of every town ! 

SHAKSPEARE. 
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100(5. kickaraboo. 


B/° a 0 ^ neg ^° Sa J 0I I e tin ^^ ou no *ake offence 

benccT ‘ °" e C ° l0m a h «“<»red’yea 

For when ma’ssaDeath kick him into the grave 

Then rf Pare ,,e 5 ro > buckra > nor massa, norslave 
Then dance, and then sing, and the banger thrum 

n?l5°| 0,is *l t0 t i nk wllat to - m orrow may come • 
L'lly laugh and be fat, de best ting you caTrtn 
June enough to be sad when you Kucha ra boo. ’ 

tin t?e a |,?’ ° ne , slaVC ’ hi « h and 'ow.all degrees 
b plea P se^’ daDCe ’ 8 ng ’ makeal1 Pleasure him 
One slave be one massa, he good honest bravo 

your a h: a ar l ; a ; , ;n niCked: b f ^ orse thari one^ave: 

If S tel1 you good, yon all happy, all well 

If bad, be plague, vex you warse and a hell ' 
yontjmart make you merry then, honest and 

And you no care no farthing f or Kickaraboo. 

One game me see massa him play, him call ohp« 

Klnl’klllZvht h ° P ’ k T",!’ " messi 

^ down ght * qUCen blsho P’ men castIe throw 

And 6 when*, °| Idier h ' m scatter > all lie on a ground : 
And when the game over, king, bishop, ta» rasr 
Queen kmght, all together him go in a bag •- 

Massa De/n.T •** chess > wbe " no more we can do, 
Massa Death bring one bag, and we Kickaraboo. 

Then be good, what you am never mind dc degree- 
Lily flower good for somewhat as well as great Ueei 
You one slave, be no nse to be sulky and sly • , 

Sav^nT^ r rllapS ’ y0U one massy by’m by. 

'Dian ife rieh ,ld ° P T make you acl b e«erpart, 

I an be rich in a pocket and poor in a heart , 

T °“* k < 7- r s ° ' ow , do your duty for true, 

All youi friend drop one tear when vou Kicka- 
raJjoo, 

, DIBDIN 
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100 7 . DONE TO DEATH. 

Done to death by slanderous tongues 
Was the Hero, that here lies: 

Death in guerdon of her wrongs, 

Gives her fame which never dies: 

So the life that dy’d with shame, 

Lives m death with glorious fame. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

1008. THE BARBER. 

London town is just like a barber’s shop, 
r ®“*|V the Lo J-d Harry ’.is wond rous big ; 

I hen the painted doll, and the powder’d fop 
And many a blockhead wears a wi" • 1 

And I tickl’d each phiz 

.... , Wl,1 ‘ a twiggle and a friz, 

And a a S gle ’ tWigglc > twi -' le ’ 
a ^ith a: twiggle, twiggle, r twigde. 

And a frizzle, frizzle, frizzle, " 

And I tickl’d each phiz, 

With a twiggle and a friz. 

A Captain of horse 1 went'for to shave ho i 
Damme, says he, with a martial frown 
My razor I pois’d like a barber brave, 

I took him by the nose but he knock’d me down; 

Yet I tickl’d his phiz, &c. 

Then I^went to a lawyer 
O rare sport? 9 

Bv ™ l-n Se ° ath tbat da y ^ swear, 

By my ski 11 some trouble l sav’d the court 
My hot iron borrow’d the lawyer’s ear. ' 

* ntZT , t 0 r dre ? s a fine « rand n.iss, 

B«I l a ,h y S U S ’ a ,", d llcr neck she bares; 

K £ Cupid, or the Devil bid me snatch a kiss 
Ere my uon cool’d I was kick’d down stabs. 


library. 

1009. AND THOU ART YOUNG 

And thou art young, my gentle maid, 

And thou, my lovely girl art fair; 

1 by form by beauty was array’d • 

Thy breath is sweet as morning air. 
That on a tuft of voilets plays, 

Or on a bed of roses strays. 

Yet ’twas not form nor rosy hue 
That made me love thee as I do/ 

And cans’t thou tell, my gentle maid, 

U hy heaves my breast at thought of tbe< 
Why crimson o’er my cheeks has stray’d 

>^ Whe *K th ? se , soft eyes were fix ’ d on mer 
Twas that in thee I saw combin’d 

Each grace of form and charm of mind: 

I was virtue only could subdue, 

And make me love thee as I do. 


1010. ON A DAY. 

On a day, (alack the day!) 

Love, whose month is ever May 
Spied a blossom, passing fair, ’ 
Playing in the wanton air : 

Thro’ the velvet leaves the wind, 

All unseen, ’gan passage find ; 

That the lover, sick to death, 

Wish’d himself the heaven’s breath. 

Air, quoth he, thy cheeks may blow 
Air, would I might triumph so? 

But, alack, my hand is sworn, 

Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn : 
Vow, alack, for youth unmeet: 

Youth so apt to pluck a sweet. 

Do not call it sin in me, 

That I am foresworn for thee : 

Thou, for whom even Jove would swear 
Juno but an Ethiope were; 

And deny himself Tor Jove’ 

Turning mortal for thy love’ 

SHAKSPEARE. 
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1011* ’TIS TRUE THE MARK. 

*Tis true the mark of many years 
Upon my wrinkled front appears ; 

Yet have I no such idle fears 
This will my fortune spoil: 

Gold still some happiness bestows, 

E’en where no youthful ardour glows •, 
For proof, dear girl, take these rouleaus, 
And give me a sweet smile. 

’Tis true, upon my haggard face 
No marks of beauty can you trace, 

Nor wears my figure out of grace 
To ensure the lover’s bliss : 

Yet I am no such horrid fright. 

But that bank notes may set things right, 
Take then these bills, all drawn at sight, 
And give me a sweet kiss. 

’Tis true, T know not to be kind, 

And that within my harden’d mind, 

No more a jewel can you find, 

Than beauty in my face : 

But one within this casket here 
May make amends, its lustre’s clear, 

Nor shall I think I’ve sold it dear, 

Paid by a sweet embrace. 

DIBDIN. 


1012. THE CUCKOO. 

When daisies pied, and violets blue, 

And Lady-smocks all silver white, 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows with delight; 

The cuckoo then, on every tree, 

Mocks married men, for thus sings he, 
Cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo, cuckoo,—O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear! 

When shepherds pipe on oaten straws, 

And merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks, 
When turtles tread, and rooks, and daws, 
And maidens bleach their summer smocks, 
The cuckoo then, &c. 
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1013. WHEN I WAS A YOUNKER. 


When I was'a younker, and liv’d with my dad, 
The neighbours all thought me a smart little lad; 
My mammy she call’d me a white-headed boy. 
Because with the girls I lik’d to toy. 

There was Ciss, 

Priss, 

Letty and Betty, 

And Doll; 


With Meg, 

Peg, 

Jenny and Winney, 

And Moll. 

I flatter 
Their clatter, 

So sprightly and gay: 
I rumble ’em— 

Tumble ’em— 

That's my way. 


One fine frosty morning, a going to school, 
Young Moggy I met, and she call’d me a fool: 
Her mouth was my primer ; a lesson I took ; 

I swore it was pretty, and kissed the book. 
But School, 

Fool, 

Primer, 

Trimmer, 

And birch, 

And boys for the girls I leave in the lurch, 

I flatter, 

It’s well known I can dance a good jig, 

And at cudgels from Robin I won a fat pig; 

I can wrestle a Fall, and the bar I can fling; 
And when o’er a flaggon, can sweetly sing : 
But Pig, 

Jig, 

Wicket, 

And Cricket, 

And ball, 

I’d give up the wrestle with Moggy a fall. 

I flatter, &c. 
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1014. YOUTH AND AGE. 

Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together'; 

Youth is full of pleasure, 

Age is full of care 
Youth like summer morn, 

Age like winter weather. 

Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare : 

Youth is full of sport, 

Age’s breath is short; 

Youth is nimble, age is lame: 

Youth is hot and bold, 

Age is weak and cold ; 

Youth is wild and age is tame. 

Age, I do abhor thee, 

Youth, I do adore thee ; 

O, my love, my love is young : 

~ Age, I do defy thee; 

O sweet shepherd, hie thee, 

For methinks thou stays’t too long. 

SIIAKSPEARK. 


1015. DONALD. 

When first you courted me, 1 own 
I fondly favor’d you ; 

Apparent worth and high renown 
Made ine believe you true—Donald. 

Each virtue then seem’d to adorn 
The man esteem’d by me ; 

But now the mask’s thrown off, I scorn 
To waste one thought on thee—Donald. 

Oh! then for ever haste away, 

Away from love and me; 

Go seek a heart that’s like your own, 

And come no more to me—Donald.J 

For I’ll reserve myself alone, 

For one that’s more like me ; 

If such a one I cannot find 

I flv from love and thee—Donald 
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1046. I HAD A WIFE OF MY OWN. 

I had a wife of my own, 

Still with her tongue she chatter’d on*. 
Never could let me alone, 

Clamper’d, scolded, and chatter’d on ; 
Blockhead, ass, cuckold and drone, 

With these soft words she flatter’d on • 

Not in my body a bone 

But with her knuckles she batter’d’on. 

Kept me quite under her thumb, 

Tost my hat and wig about, 

If I said ought but mum ; 

Twirl’d nie like a gigg about, 

Making my body a drum, 

Trivally beating and jigg about, 

I was oblig’d to go glum, 

Like an old gruntintg pig about. 


1017. WHAT THEN, WHAT THEN. 

Let the Sultan’s wanton care, 
Thousands of the sex prepare, 

Gentle, frisking, pretty lasses, 

Young and handsome as the graces 
Let him kiss them one and all, ; 

What then, what then ? 
This concerns not me at all. 

For like ev’ry thirsty soul, 

I prefer the flowing bowl. 

Let the noble Duke or Peer, 

Sell his thousand pounds a year. 

Let him quit his grass and stubble, 
He’ll soon find that life’s a bubble ; 
Let him rise, orlet him fall, 

- What then, &c. 

Let the valiant soldier go, 1 ' 

Seeking dangers to and fro ; 

Let him when the trumpets rattle, 
Brave the foremost of the battle, 
Honour fears nor sword nor ball, 

What then, Sec « 
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iui8. THE SULTAN AND THE WAG. 

A mighty sultan once for fun 
Indulg’d an inclination,— 

’Tis odds by then my story’s done 
You’ll make its application 
A wag he sent for to his court, 

Who, each way you can mention, 

.To furnish whim, and fun, and sport, 

Still tortur’d his invention. 

To please this sultan, £c. 

’Mongst Folly's sons and daughters too, 

With Satire did he wander; 

And still attempting something new, 

Relying on the candour 

Of this mighty sultan, &c. 

At length, his frolic’s at an end, 

Cried one, I do not bam you, 

But as you merit, my good friend, 

He’ll either save or damn you. 

Will this mighty sultan, &c. 

But, for your comfort, he is just, 

And easily contented, 

Nor to him e’er did any trust, 

Who afterwards repented. 

You are the sultan who for fun 
Indulge an inclination, 

I am the wag— my story’s done — 

Now make its application. 

PIBDIN. 


1019. A FROLICKSOME FELLOW. 

fn London my life is a ring of delight, 
tn frolicks I keep up the day and the night 
t snooze at the Hummumstill twelve perhaps later, 
. rattle the bell, and I roar up the waiter: 

Ifour honour, says he, and tips me a leg, 

He brings me my tea, but I swallow an egg ; 
tor tea in the morning’s a slop I renounce, 

>o I down with a glass of the right cherry bounce. 


LIBRARY. 

With swearing, tearing, ranting, jannting, flashing, 
Smashing, smacking, cracking, rumbling, tumh- 
ling; 

Laughing, 'quaffing, smoking, joking, swagger- 
ing, staggering.; 

So thoughtless, so knowing, so green, and so mellow 
This, this, is the life of a frolicksome fellow. 

My pheat’n I mount, and the plebs. they all stare 
I handle my reins, and my elbow s I square; 

My ponies so plump, and as white as a lily 
Through Pall Mall I spank it, and up Picca 
dilly; 

’Till losing a wheel, egad down came I smack, 

So at Knightsbridge I threw myself into a hack; 
At Tattersall’s sling a leg over my nag, 

Thus visit for dinner, then dress in a bag. 

With swearing, &c. 

I roll round the garden, and call at the Rose, 

And then at both Play-houses pop in my nose; 

I lounge in the lobby, laugh, swear, slide and 
swagger, 

Talk loud, take my money, and out again stagger 
I meet at the Shakspeare a good-natur’d soul 
Then down to our club at St James’s I roll; ’ 

The joys of the night are a thousand at play. 

And thus at the finish begin the next day. 

With swearing, &c. 


1020. TELL ME, WHERE LS FANCY BRED 

Tell me, where is fancy bred, 

Or in the heart, or in the head ; 

How begot, how nourished ? 

It is engender’d in the eyes, 

With gazing fed ; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies : 

Let us all ring fancy’s knell. 

I’ll begin it,—Ding, dong, bell. 

Ding, dong, bell. 

SHAKSr&ARH. 
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1021. THE PEDESTRIAN TRAVELLER, f 

0 Am! i f} 1 f ^>f e;C i?7!r d m ° untains as weary I roam, 
wn t *i h bright t* ar of evening appears, 

' An t /ti eaS1,, n Sen * atl0 l ns when panting for home, 
And the village dog breaks on our ears ! 
through the half-broken pane should the candle¬ 
light beam. 

Cheer’d by hope, how my footsteps increase! 1 
4s I trip o er the bridge that bends over the stream, 
And enter the mansion of peace. 

In the clean wicker-chair as I sit at my ease. 

The gay cricket saluting the while. 

The landlady comes, with a welcome, to please. 

And presents the cool draught with a smile, 

I promise to pledge her, she modestly sip. % 

% fiom ,ier band the bri sk bowl, 

Alld> 01 tlle J ul ep glides through my parch’d 

To revive the faint springs of my soul. 

Qh ! may we so long as we travel life’s road, 

Ne’er want for such comforts as these ! 

Though riches and honour are thinly bestow’d, 

Far better, love, friendship, and ease ; 

Though your lords may despise them, I care not 
for lords, 

with simplicity let us sit down; 

M ? y p ^" e ;^want the blessings the cottage affords, 

Let blockheads go hunt for renown. 


UBRABY. 

• 102*. ADIEU! GOOD NIGHT 
WiiUst o'er the waters’ bosom riding. 

Led by the moon s bright s.lver ray. 

My bark, its midnight course soft gliding 
Bears me, love, from thy arms away. ®’ 
But ere the smiles of morn break on thee 
Bre the return of day glows bright 

T StiH think bar ^i, that be ? rs me from Hiee, 

Still think me thine ;-Adieu! Good nigi,t 

O cease thy anguish, lovely maiden 
borrow not because we sever • ’ 

M £. b , eart sha " constant rest unshaken 
I ill we meet to part, love, never. 

°h, dry those eyes, those tears, love, grieve me 
Still sacred are the vows I plight • 

Mourn not my absence, still believe me. 

For ever thine adieu ! Good night. 


1022 900. SWEET LADY. 

Ss^et lady! look not thus again; 

Those little pouting lips recall, 

A maid remember’d now with pain. 

Who was my life, my love, my all. 

lad y, do not wear the smile, 

Of her whose smiles can thus betray ; 
Alas ! I fear the lovely wile, 

Again might steal my heart away. 

Oh ! while this heart, delicious, took, 
Sweet poison from her thrilling eye, 
Thiis would she pout, and lisp, and look, 
And l would hear, and gate, and sigh. 

I hen, lady, do not, Arc. t moore. 


1 024. THE HEART ONCE ENGAG'D. 

The heart once engag’d, can it beat for another 
Oi even to kindness a passion return ? ’ 

Oh, can itmy friend, the warm sentiment* smother 
Or quench what by Nature is destin’d to burn? 

A!as! I too well in this bosom discover 

Tho,mh f 0V n ,' dea wll1ch nothing can part; 
Though friendship may charm, all its influence is 

The instant I think of the lord of my heart. 

I Tl For t n' -,r t ° f d “ ty ’ ,10r yet talk of reason, 

can conquer stern Nature’s decree • 

I G ml b £t m ““ 8 WayS be s " ilt >’ of treason, ’ 

I While Nature impelsmc, sweet William, to thee. 

Yes, thou art the charm, the delight of thy Mart 

I In?hink? e ’ an A‘ bee ?"'?> her wishes attend ; ’ 

I lD ttnnj'ing of thee she cat. never be weary 
| l orfAouartmy world, andmy world withoutend. 

g CAPTAIN JAMES* 
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1025. THE MANLY HEART. 

The manly heart, with love overflowing, 

Each fairer virtue calls its own; 

,’Tis beauty’s task soft smiles bestowing, 

To share and soothe the lover’s moan. 

Hail, sacred love ! through heaven and earth 
Hail sacred flame that gave us birth ; 

And love, the ills of life beguiling, 

The soul in willing bondage leads. 

And while to peace each trouble smiling, 

Its potent sway all nature pleads; 

Nor aught can dearer raptures prove, 

Than two fond hearts that truly love. 

Love and truth, and truth and love, 

Emulate the joys above. 

102t3. FLY NOT YET. 

Fly not yet, ’tis just the hour, 

When pleasure, like the midnight flower, 

That scorns the eye of vulgar light, 

Begins to bloom for sons of night, 

And maids who love file moon : 

K rwas but to bless these hours of shade, 

That beauty and the moon were made ; 

’Tis then their soft attractions glowing, 

Set the tides and goblets flowing : 

Oh ! stay,—oh ! stay; 

Joy so seldom weaves a chain, 

Like this to night, that, oh ! ’tis pain, 

To break its links so soon. 

Fly not yet ; the fount that play’d, 

In times of old, through]Ammon’s shade, 
Though icy cold Ity day it ran, 

Yet still, like souls of mirth, began 
To burn when night was near; 

And thus should woman’s heart and looks, 

At noon be cold as winter-brooks, 

Nor kindle till the night returning, 

Brings their genial hour for burning: 

Oh! stay,—oh! stay ; 

When did morning ever break, 

And find such beaming eyes awake. 

As those that sparkle here ! 

T* moorb 
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1027, RED-CROSS KNIGHT. 

Blow, Warder, blow thy sounding horn, 

And thy banner wave on high;4 

For the Christians have fought in the holy Us 
And have won the victory. 

Loud the Warder blew his horn, 

And his banner wav’d on high : 

Let the mass be sung! 

And the bells be rung! 

And the feast eat merrily. 

The warder look’d from the tow’r on high. 

As far as he could see *, 

I see a bold knight, and by his red cross, 

He comes from the east country. 

Then loud the Warder blew his horn, 

And called till he was hoarse. 

Let the mass be sung, &c. 

‘ I see a bold knight, and on his shield bright, 
He beareth a flaming cross.’; 

Then down the lord of the castle came. 

The Red-cross Knight to meet; 

And when the Red-cross Knight he 'spied,* 
Right loving he did him greet : 

Thou’rt welcome here, dear Red-cross Knight^ 
For thy fame’s well known to me, 

And the mass shall be sung, 

And the bejjs hall be rung. 

And we’ll feast right merrily. 

1028. LOVE IN THINE EYES. 

Love in thine eyes for ever plays, 

Ho in thy snowy bosom strays; 

He makes thy rosy lips his care. 

And walks the mazes of thy hair ; 

Love dwells in every outward part; 

But, ah ! he never touch’d thy heart: 

How different is my fate from thine; 

No outward marks of love are mine. 

My brow is clouded by despair ; 

And grief, love’s bitter foe, is there; 

But deep with in my glowing soul. 

He rules and reigns without controuL 
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WHEN THRO’ LIFE. 

en thro’ life unblest we rove, 

Losing all that made life dear; 

Should some strains we used to love, 

In days of boyhood, meet our ear: 

Oh ! how welcome breathes the strain, 
Wakening thoughts that long have slept, 
Kindling former smiles again 

In faded eyes that long have wept. 

Like the gale that sighs along 
Beds of oriental flowers, 

Is the grateful breath of song, 

That once was heard in happier hours: 
Fill’d with balm the gale sighs on, 

Tho* the flow’rs have sunk in death, 
SoAvhen pleasure’s dream is gone, 

Its memory lives in music’s breath. 

Music ! oh ! how faint, how weak, 

Language fades before thy spell, 

Why should feeling ever speak, 

When thou canst breathe her soul so well. 
Friendship’s balmy words may feign, 

Love’s are e’en more false than they, 

Oh ! ’tis only music’s strain, 

Can sweetly soothe and not betray. 

T. MOORE. 

///✓/// 

COME ALL YOU MAIDS. 

Come all you maids who fain would—marry, 
Learn, learn of me the w ay to—choose, 

Rather by half till doomsday—tarry, 

Than beauty on an old man—lose. 

Ah ! tell me, how can wrinkles—charm you, 
What joys can age excite, or—prove? 

Let then your dang’rous state—alarm you, 

And choose a young man, that can—love. 

An old man always will be—wheezing, 

No feeling, hearing, taste, or—sight; 

A young man always will be—pleasing, 
Sprightly all day, and kind at—night. 

Ah ! tell me, how, &c. 

DIBDIN. 
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THOUGH CONSTANT 

Though constant as the constant dove 
My Damon may appear; 

Though, when he speaks, his actions prove 
That ev’ry word’s sincere; 

Yet as each moment that we live 
Takes something from our youth, 

At Hymen’s shrine, O take and give 
The recompense of Truth ! 

For Cupid feels a dear delight 
Poor mortals to mislead; 

But Hymen, with a constant light, 
Rewards them in his stead. 

By him reliev’d from anxious care, 

We safely may repose ; 

But all our hopes a thorn must bear 
Till Hymen guards the Rose. 

CAPTAIN JAMES. 

/////// 

WITHOUT A MAN. 

Without a man to take tdie lead, 

What could a lady do ? 

No walk in life would e’er succeed, 

No step could e’er be true : 

We point the dance that might perplex, 
1 Look bright. 

Invite, 

Excite 

Delight, 

And comfort all the sex. 

We ne’er, like some folks in the land, 
Permit our friends to drop. 

But take them gently by the hand, 

And lead them to the top. 

We posts and places find for all, 

Now here, 

Now there, 

Now e’er- 
Y where, 

And still keep up the I all* 

S3 
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BALLINAMONA ORA. 

Wherever I’m going, and all the day long, 

IfindTh t abr ° a - d ’ or alone in a throng, 

I find that my passion’s so lively and strong, 

hat your name, when I’m silent, still runs in my 
song 1 . J 

Sing Ballinamona ora, 

A kiss of your sweet lips for me. 

T 1 sle^n he n fi !i St ‘! me 1 sa ”' y° u 1 ,ake no repose, 

I sleep all the day to forget half my woes; P 

n“ 'n f ! a , m ! ,n m y hosom that glows, 

y clothes^' 1 “ WU1 bUr “ throu £ h “y 

Sing Ballinamona ora, 

Your pretty black hair for me. 

In my conscience I fear I shall die in my grave, 

Unless you comply, and poor Phelim do save. 

And grant the petition your lover does crave 
Who never was free till you made him your slave. 

Mng Ballinamona ora, 

Your pretty black eyes for me. 

On that happy day when I make you my bride, 

With a swinging long sword how I’ll strut and I’ll 
stride, 

In a coach and six horses with honey I’ll ride 
As before you I walk to the church by your side. 

Sing Ballinamona ora, 

Your lily-white fist for me. 


THAT IS A MAN OF TEN THOUSAND. 
Shew me a lawyer refusing a good fee, 

Or pious dean not thinking of a bishop’’s see • 

A doctor who won’t squeeze sick ladies bv’the 
hand; 

’Pothecary who his scrawl can well understand; 

a £ Tftl C 'u^"^ iaS ^ er ob «i ect to dicing off with Miss; 
A Methodist preacher who in a corner won’t kiss • 
* oung ensign not proud of his flashy large cockl 
ade; 

Or true British tar who of Frenchmen is afraid ; 
Parliament elector who never sold his vote ; 
Parliament orator who will not turn his coat, 

And that is a man of ten thousand. 

Tol lol do rol. 


Shew me a right honourable keeping to his word. 
Or a poor poet patroniz’d by a lord ; 

An impudent sharper cloth’d all in rags 
Or modest genius, counting o’er his money bags* 

A hU po h o'r arden Wh ° SCOrnS *° feast "P° n ‘he 
Fat alderman who cannot calipash endure • 

A groom too honest to rob horses of their corn • 
Wise cuckold who blushes to wear a gilded horn • 
Sportsmen mind galloping over corn or stubble • ’ 
° r se “y of state take nothing for his 

And that is a man of ten thousand. 

Tol lol de rol. 


AMO AMAS. 


Amo amas, 

I love a lass, 

As a cedar tall and slender ; 

Sweet cowslips grace 
Is her nom’tive case, 

And she is of the feminine gender. 
Rorum corum, 

Sunt divorum, 

Harum scarum 
Divo ! 

Tag, rag, merry derry, perriwig, and hatband. 
Hie, hoc, horum genitivoj 
Can I decline 
A nymph divine, 

Her voice as a flute is dulcis, 

Her oculis bright, 

Her man us white. 

And soft, when I tacto, her pm*, is. 
Rorum, corum, &c. 

Oh how bella 
My puella ! 

I’ll kiss secula seculorum; 

If I’ve luck, Sir 
She’s my uxor, 

- O dies benedictorum ! 

Rorum, eoram, Src. 
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BONNY LADDIE, HIGHLAND LADDIE. 


Whare hae you been a’ the day, 
Bonny laddie. Highland laddie; 

Saw ye him that’s far away, 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ? 

On his head a bonnet blue, 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ; 

A philabeg and tartan trew, 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 

Whan he drew his gude braid sword, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie; 

Then he ga’e his royal word. 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie; 

That frae the field he ne’er wad flee, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ; 

But wi’ his friends wad live or die, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 

Geordie sits on Charlie’s chair, 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ; 

Deil cock him gin he sit there, 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ; 

I hope he’ll soon his throne regain, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 

For weel ye ken it is his ain, 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 

Weary fa’ the Lawland loun, 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ; 

Wha took frae him the British crown, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie : 

But weel’s me on the kilted clans, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ; 

Wha fought for him at Prestonpans, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 

Ken ye the news I hae to tell, 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ; 

Cumberland’s aw r a to-, 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ; 

And a’ our foes, wha brunt and slew, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ; 

Will there at last a’ get their due, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie 


When he came to the Stygian shore, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie : 

The deils themselves for fright did roar, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie : 

Charon grim cam out to him, 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie; 

You’re welcome here, ye deevil’s limb, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 

He tow’d him o’er wi’ curse and d—-, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie; 

Sometimes he sank, sometimes he swam, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 

He brought him to the ither side. 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ; 

And Belzebub he was his guide, 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 

They pat on him a philabeg, 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie; 

And thro’ his nose they ramm’d a peg, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 

L—d, how the duke did skip and roar, 
Bonny laddie. Highland laddie ; 

The ieils ne’er saw sic fun before, 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 

They took him neist to Satan’s ha’, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ; 

There to lilt wi’ his grandpapa, 

Bonny laddie. Highland laddie. 

The deil sat girnin’ in the neuk. 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie; 

Rivin’ sticks to roast the Duke, 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 

He sprung and catch’d him in his claw, 

1 Bonny laddie. Highland laddie ; 

And then he puk’d him like a daw, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 

They pat him on an iron chair, 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ; 

And fast wi’ chains they band him there. 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 
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And ay they keep’d it het below, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie, 
Wi’ peats and divots frae Glencoe , 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 
They put him neist upon a spit, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 
And roasted him frae head to feet, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 


Wi’ scalden brunstane, mixt wi’ fat. 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 

They flamm’d his carcass weel wi’ that. 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 

They ate him up baith stoop and roop, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ; 

And that’s the way they serv’d the duke, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 

The deils themsels couldna digest, 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie, 

The bloody heart o’ this vile beast, 

Bonny laddie. Highland laddie. 

Each stomach sick’ning loath’d it sair, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ; 

For a’ Culloden’s crimes were there, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 


SCOTCH MEDLEY. 

In Scotland ne’er was heard or seen 
•Sic dancin’ and deray, 

;As at Patie’s Wedding on the green 
To bonny Mary Gray. 

Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie bride, 
Quo’ the Wife ayont the fire, 

Syne lea’ the Rock and wee pickle tow 
And the Mucking o’ Geordie’s byre. 

There Four-and-twenty fiddlers cam 
Wi’ Piper Rob the ranter; 

He made them fain to follow him 
When he blew up his chanter. 

Fye, let us to the bridal a’, 
i* Cried bonny blue ey’d Nelly, 

I’ll Whistle o’er the lave o’t dance, 

Wi* the gleed Earl o’ Kellie. 


CAL LIBRARY. 


Then Bonny Jem, frae Aberdeen, 

Cam thro’ the Haughs o’ Bogie ; 

And Johnny Fa cam in sae braw, 

Wi’ dainty Kath’rine Ogie : 

And Wandering Willie cam frae ’inang 
The Birks of Invermay ; 

And Jenny Nettles join’d the thrang 
Wi’ poor auld Robin Gray. 

And honest auld John Anderson 
Cam trotting down the hill; 

While Dainty Davie brought in trim 
The Lass o’ Patie’s Mill. 

Poor Duncan Gray sigh’d out and in, 

And made an unco bather, 

And spak o’ louping o’er a lin, 

If he got na Maggie Lauder. 

Sweet Marion frae the ewe-bughts cam, 

A Cadger cam frae Fife, 

But the ranting roving Highlandman 
Had maistly ta’en his life. 

Hersel was Highland shentleman, 

The breeks she didna like, man; 

She didna like the gauger loun, 

Nor yet the turnimspike man. 

Frae up amang the cliffy rocks 
Cam bonny Robin Adair ; 

And Sandy o’er the lea has left 
The Bush aboon Traquair. 

The Tailor cam the claise to clout, 

Wi’ flaes he fill’d the ha’; 

But, by my saul! they got a rout 
Frae Donald and Maggie Macraw# 

At dinner now they dit their mou’ 

Wi’ mony a reeking cogie ; 

There was cauld kail frae Aberdeen, 

And bannocks frae Strathbogie; 

And there was brose and butter too, 

And meikle store o’ lang kail ; 

Ye might hae crack’d a louse on Maggie’s wanie 
She supp’d sae mony pan kail. 
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\ewie wi’ a crooked horn, 

The haggies in a pat, 

And kail brose o’ auld Scotland too, 

Wi’ herrings laid in sa’t. 

And Willie brew’d a peck o’ ma’t 
That set them a’ a roarin’; 

The fiddlers rubb’d their fiddle-sticks, 

And ga’e them Tullochgorum. 

Syne Highland folk and Lawland folk, 

They trip wi’ meikle pride ; 

And merrily danc’d the Quaker’s wife 
Wi’ the lads frae Errochside. 

Poor Johnny’s gray-breeks burst the steeks, 
And rave up to the gavel; 

And Jeanie Diver bade them play 
The catie rade the padel. 

And Tibbie Fowler o’ the glen 

For lack o’ gowd folk pu’d at her; 

Fient a ane wad she dance wi’ 

But the Lads frae Galla water. 

But Andrew, wi’ his cuttie gun, 

He ga’e her pride a fa’; 

The lassie tint her silken snood 
Amang the pease straw. 

The auld Stuarts bade the fiddlers play 
The sow’s tail to Geordie ; 

And the border bowmen knock’d them down 
For saying sic a wordie. 

Then Lewie Gordon started up, 

Wi’ Highland Harry braw, man ; 

And Donald M’Donald fought like fire, 

Wi’ knees, and elbows, and a’, man. 

The laddie wi’ the white cockade 
Made sic an unco splutter; 

That Johnny Cope he tint a’ hope, 

And lap out-o’er the gutter : 

He didna like the lang claymore, 

Nor philabegs ava, man : 

So aff he ran, wi’ might and main, 

Singing, I’m wearing awa’,man. 

But Willie was a wanton wag. 

He bore th grce uwa’; 


And Berwick Johnny skirl’d sae loud, 

Up Willie, waur them a’, 

When wild war’s deadly blast was blawn, 

And peace return’d to a’, 

The pipers a’ play’d up Gude night, 

And joy be wi’ ye a’. 

/////// 

THE VICAR AND MOSES. 

At the sign of the Horse, old Spintext, of course. 
Each night took his pipe and his pot, 

O’er a jorum of nappy, quite pleasant and happy, 
Was plac’d this canonical sot. 

Tol de rol, de rol ti dol, di dol 

The evening was dark, when in came the clerk, 
With reverence due and submission ; 

First strok’d his cravat, then twirl]d round his hat 
And, bowing, preferr’d his petition. 

I’m come, sir, said he, to beg, look d’ye see, 

Of your reverend worship and glory. 

To inter a poor baby, with as much speed as may 
be. 

And I’ll walk with the lantern before you. 

The body we’ll bury, but pray where’s the hurry ? 

Why, Lord, sir, the corpse it does stay : 

You fool, hold your peace, since miracles cease, 
A corpse, Moses, can’t run away. 

Then Moses he smil’d, saying, Sir, a small child 
Cannot long delay your intentions : 
i Why, that’s true, by St. Paul, a child that is small 
Can never enlarge its dimensions. 

Bring Moses some beer, and bring me some, d’ye 
hear— 

I hate to be called from my liquor: 

Come, Moses, the King—’tis a scandalous thing, 
Such a subject should be but a Vicar. 

Then Moses he spoke—Sir,’tis past twelve o’clock, 
Besides there’s a terrible shower ; 

Why, Moses, you elf, since the clock lias struck 
twelve, 

| I’m sure it can never strike more 
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B WWrh? y dearf ', iend - lh <s lesson attend, 

Thai "the Sa> and to swear 1 ’ il be bold, 

tLtT^: n,,w or rain ’ can, ‘ endan s-- 

But perhaps you or I may take cold. 

At length, hat and cloak old Orthodox took 

Fneh Cra T ed hi8 J' aw wi "' * quid ; ’ 

E ^nd lh° ffa , Sl11 ’ ,0r fear th ey should chill 
And then stagger d away side by side. * 

‘° the .? rave > ,he clerk humm’d a stave 

^Thal th d™*”.'^ a< ‘he'figure a of Moses and Vicar 
That the parish still talk of the jest V ’ 

G Or perchan'ceTlwU^overit stumb?'*- Se 

Tts best to take care, though the sages declare*’ 

A mortuum caput can’t tremble S ™’ 

! W ° man uXL°^ ^ b0rn - ;hat ’ s -ong, the 

CatHTo’„tt,: e iS a b 0 h n ou 0 r-h:rL n l d ^7’'' f 

Vou see, Moses, death spareth noman? '** “ 
Here, Moses, do look, what a confounded book 
Si,eh thC . et f ers are ‘urned upside down ' ’ 

vc-i »» (Amen, Amen.) 

tongue, y ° U re Wr0 " g ’ P,ay h ° Id s,iil y°ur 
You’ve taken the tail for the head. 


For, believe me, ’tis terrible weather. 

Singing, Tol de rol, See 


I Wh „ ™ E OLD bachelor. 

“else 3 - bacl,eior lik « 1—himself—nothin 

*° 1 y es * ‘he elf in society’s a twaddle • 

Yes, a twaddle, like a stirrupless saddle ’ 

Or a one-legged stool, or a cap that fits a fool; 
An old shoe—an empty pottle, 

A glass without a bottle • 

A fiddle without a bow, * 

A herring without a roe 

A broken-bottom’d phial 
A clock without a dial, ’ 

A whip without a thon ff . 

Mustard any thing but strong, 

A door without a rapper, 

A bell without a clapper 
A lock there is no locking 
" ith ° Ut a s ‘«cking, 

a fii • u ^ at ls very shocking- 

i r. 

O, a man without a woman’s a strange gander n„ 
a common ; gander on 

Except, sirs, there’s a kind—of i° U 1 , find ’ 
Who, though they marry wouldn^ ba< * elars ’ 

A» old t Mr ; I™"-'. 

SEE THE CONQU’RING HERO mir< 

f ** 1 t‘Ih C r qU ’ tinS bcro C °mcs, 

Sound the trumpet, beat the drums 
Sports prepare, the laurel bring. 

Songs of triumph to him sing. * 

|“‘ be e/' dl ‘ ke youth advance, 

Breathe the flutes and lead the dance 

Tn^derk 7'^''’ ?" d '° 6CS '» i"e, 

Jo deck the hero’s brows divine 
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FORGET THEE. 

Forget thee!—in my banquet hall, 

Go ask my fellow men; 

Or ask the tear that secret falls, 

If I forget thee then. 

The midnight hours with song and wine, 

I ever shar'd with thee; 

The midnight hours, they still are thine, 
And fatal memory! 

Forget thee !—in the mirthful dance, 

There steals some eye’s bright ray, 

Like thine—that makes me with its glance 
Turn swift in tears away. 

Go ask my minstrels, when they breathe 
The verse the poets pen, 

With each Parnassian sweet hath wreath’d. 
If I forget thee then ? 

Forget thee !—Oh, there is but one , 

Could from my mem’ry chase 
Each sweet charm I have gaz’d upon, 

Each softly winning grace. 

To be that one’s, my first, first vow, 

I pledg’d with infant breath, 

And he comes to demand me now, 

Thy rival, love— is death ! 

Forget thee!—when my funeral urn 
Thy tearful gaze shall meet. 

And censers of aroma burn, 

Exhaling at my feet: 

When winds and storms careering sweep 
Unheeded o'er my breast. 

And cypress waves—then turn and weep, 
And own my love’s at rest! 

Ryan. 


TWAS AT THE SOLEMN MIDNIGHT-HOUR. 

*Twas at the solemn midnight-hour, 

Before the first cock’s crowing, 

That westlin winds shook Stirling tow’r, 

With hollow murmurs blowing. 


Fanny the fair, all wo-begone, 

Sad on her bed was lying • 

When thro’ the mournful tow’r she heard 
The boding screech-owl crying. 

Oh, woeful night! she said, and wept; 
Oh, night foreboding sorrow ! 

Oh, woeful night 1 she said, and wept; 
Yet more I dread to-morrow. 

And now she heard the massy gates 
Harsh on their hinges turning; 

And now thro’ all the castle heard 
The woeful voice of mourning. 

Aghast she started from her bed, 

The fatal tidings dreading ; 

Oh, speak ! she said, my father's slain; 

I see, I see him bleeding ! 

A pale corse on the sullen shoie 
This morn, fair maid, I left him; 

Ev’n at the threshold of his door 
The foes of life bereft him. 

Full in the battle’s front he fell. 

With many a wound deformed . 

A braver knight, a better man, 

This fair land ne’er adorned. 

While yet he spoke, a deadly swoon 
This fair maid’s form invaded ; 

Lost was the lustre of her eyes, 

And all her beauty faded. 

Sad was the news, sad was the sight, 

And sad was the complaining; 

But, oh, for thee, my native land, 

What woes are still remaining! 


MARY! WEEP NAE MAIR FOR ME. 

Fair Cynthia scarce had reach’d the hill 
That rises o’er the source of Dee, 

Clear on an eastern bank she shone 
Far o’er the top of every tree. 
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When M&sy laid her down to gleep; 

But scarcely yet had clos'd her e’e, 

She thought she heard a trembling voice 
Say, Mary! weep nae mair for me. 

She from her pillow gently rais’d 
Her head, to see what this might be; 
She saw her Sandy shiv’ring stand. 

With visage pale and languid e’e 
My dearest maid ! cold as the clay 
I lie beyond the stormy sea. 

Far from Britannia's friendly shore 
Sae, Mary, weep nae mair for me. 

Then, dearest maid ! lament nae mair , 
Soon shall we come to yonder shore, 
And there our loves shall be enlarg'd, 

And thou and I shall part no more. 
Loud crew the cock ; at once he stopt. 

Na mair her Sandy might she see ; 

He quickly left the fainting maid, 

With, “ Mary, weep nae mair for me 1” 


And, quir’ring from the bc-ndiiig bough. 
Soon breaks the pearly tear ! 

So pass the beauties of your prime, 

That e’en in blooming die ; 

So, shrinking at the blast of time, 

The treach rous graces fly.” 

Let those, my Stella, slight the strain 
Who fear to find it true! 

Each fair of transient beauty vain. 

And youth as transient too! 


7jT ,7V ueyona uu 

And hold the willing heart. 

My Stella shall await their flight, 
Nor sigh when they depart. * 
Still graces shall remain behind. 
And beauties still controul; 
The graces of the polish’d mind. 
And beauties of the soul. 


AWAKE, MY FAIR. 

Awake, my fair ! the morning springs, 
The dew drops glance around ; 

The heifer lows, the blackbird sings, 

The echoing vales resound. 

Each dew-drop glist’ning on the thorn, 
And trembling to its fall. 

Each blush that paints the cheek of morn. 
In fancy’s ear shall call : 

" O ye in youth and beauty’s pride 
Who lightly dance along ; 

While laughter frolics at your side, 

And rapture tunes your song. 

What tho’ each grace around you play, 
Each beauty bloom for you, 

Warm as the blush of rising day, 

And sparkling as the dew ? 

The blush that glows so gaily now, 

But glows to disappear $ 


TELL ME, DELIA, CHARMING FAIR. 

Tell me, Delia, charming fair! 

Why I hope, or why despair ? 

Why I’m blest when thou art by. 

Or, whilst absent, steals the sigh > 

Ease my breast, my doubts remove : 

Is it friendship ? is it love ? 

Friendship’s privilege I claim. 

But I fear the lover’s name; 

Age and fortune both conspire 
To suppress each fond desire ; 

Reason too (but reason’s vain) 

Bids me be myself again. 

Still I struggle, still pursue 
Restless cares, and all for you 
Then tell me, Delia, lovely fair ! 

hy I hope, or why despair ? 

Thou canst each fond doubt remove . 

I* rt friendship ? i s it ] ove ? 
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1064. MY FRIEND IS THE MAN. 

My friend is the man I wou # d copy throughdife, 

He harbours no envy, he causes no strife; 

No murmurs escape though fortune bears haul, 
Content is his portion, and peace his rewaid. 

Still happy in his station, 

He minds his occupation, . 

Nor heeds the snares, nor knows the cares, winen 

vice and folly bring. 

Daily working wearily, 

Nightly singing cheerily, 

Dear to him his wife, his home, his country, ana 
his king. 

His heart is enlarg’d, though his income is scant, 

He lessens his little for others that want; 

Though his children’s dear claims on his industry 

He has something to spare for the child of distress. 
He seeks no idle squabble, 

He joins no thoughtless rabble; 

To clear his way. 

From day to day, 

His honest views extend ; 

When he speaks ’tis verily, 

When he smiles ’tis merrily ; 

Dear to him his sport, his toil, his honour, and his 
friend. 

How charming to find in his humble retreat, 

That bliss so much sought, so unknown to the great; 
The wife only anxious, her fondness to prove, 
The playful endearments of infantine love. 
Relaxing from his labours, 

Amid his welcome neighbours, 

With plain regale, 

With jest and t^le* 

The happy hero see. 

No vain schemes confounding him, 

All his joyS surrounding him, 

Dear he holds his native land, its laws, and liberty- 


library. 

1055. MY MOTHER BIDS ME BIND. 

My mother bids me bind my hair 
With bands of rosy hue ; 

Tie up my sleeves with ribbands rare, 

And lace my boddice blue. 

For why, she cries, sit still, and weep, 

While others dance and play ? 

Alas ! I scarce can go o^creep, 

While Lubin is away. 

»Tis sad to think the days are gone, 

When those we love are near I 
I sit upon this mossy stone, 

And sigh when none can hear. 

And while I spin my flaxen thread, 

And sing my simple lay, 

The village seems asleep, or dead, 

Now Lubin is away. 

MRS. HUN'ldR. 

1056. DEAR KATHLEEN 

Dear Kathleen, you, no doubt, 

Find sleep bow very sweet ’tis ; 

Dogs bark, and cocks have crow’d out, 
You never dream how late ’tis. 

This morning gay, 

I post away, 

To have with you a bit of play, 

On two legs rid 
Along to bid 

Good morrow to your nightcap. 

Last night a little bowsy 
With whiskey, ale, and cider, 

I ask’d young Betty Biowsy 
To let me sit beside her. 

Her anger rose 
As sour as sloes, 

The little cipsey cock’d her nose , 

Yet here I’ve rid 
Along to bid 

Good morrow to your nightcap. 

O KEBl'I 
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the 


the fields were green. 

Mid bhdt Werc g !' een ’ the hills were gay 
When C r * singing on each gay 
When Cohn met me in the grove 
And told me tender tales oflove \ 

Sot- e n er Sn T m so blithe as he, 
j ° kl . nd » ®° faithful, and so free ? 

Von Plte r f r 11 my friend s eould sav, 
Voung Cohn stole my heart away'! 

2J l “f * be . tri P 3 th e mead along. 

And wh the woodlark’s song; 

And when he dances on the green. 

If hI?, VT S °, blithe 38 Colia se en : 

H he s hut by, I nothing fear. 

For I alone am all his care : 

Then spite of all my friends can say, 

He s stole my tender heart away! ‘ 

% mother chides whene’er I roam, 

And seems surpris’d I quit my home 
DM S | he v not wonder that I rove ’ 

F.ln Sbe „ b ? t , fcel h °w much I love • 

Will 'no 1 tlie Ren’rons swain 

Will never give my bosom pain ■ 

HeW P | lte ° f a11 my friends can say. 

He s stole my tender heart away. 7 


thy braes were bonny. 

“ ^‘wi b ” e8 w f re b ° an y> Varrow stream ! 
« T i T n on them I met my lover; 

Thy braes how dreary, Yarrow stream ! 
<< now th y waves his body cover . 

I;or ever now, O Yarrow stream ! 

F art tC \ me a strea m of sorrow: 
For never on thy banks shall I 

Behold my love, the flower of Yarrow 
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“ f?V’T is,d rae a inilk-white steed, 

« Jl b ' ar .? e t0 h “ fatber ’s bowers; 

He prom's d me a little page, 

« r ° s q“!‘? me t0 bis father's towers; 

He promis d me a wedding ring,— ’ 

« N„ Th ! weddmg-day was fix’d to-morrow, - 
Now he is wedded to his grave, ’ 

Alas, his watery grave, in Yarrow! 

“ Sweet were his words when last we met; 

“ n« y F aSS ,' 0n 1 as freel y told him : 

“ Th„' !' l lIS , a , rmS ’ 1 Iittle thought 
„ o ' 111 should never more behold him ' 
Scaice was he gone, I saw his ghost; 

“ Thrice ,1 Wth a Shrick of s “ rro ®! 

Thrice did the water-wraith ascend. 

And gave a doleful groan through Yarrow. 

“ » is "? tb - fr 0 “ the window look’d, 

„ H - W e tb aI1 . tbe lo nging of a mother; 
xiis littm sister weeping walk’d 

« ThevJnt't'IT- 001 ’ patK f° meet I,er brother. 
X hey sought him east, they sought him west 

« The 7 f 0UgIlt 1 , ,im aU ti‘e forest thorough ; ’ 
They only saw the cloud of night, g ’ 

They only heard the roar of Yarrow! 

“ «?’ on =f from thy window look, 

« m/iV , 011 hast *i? SO i n > tll0u tender mother ! 

« ° ' Ion & er walk, thou lovely maid! 

„ TV, i * hou ^ ast no more a brother! 

No Jonger seek him east or west, 

“ Pnr d searc } 1 no . more forest thorough; 
For, wandering in the night so dark, g 
tte tell a lifeless corse in Yarrow. 

" « h iv tea Ji Sha11 never leave m y cheek, 

« tm, N ° ? th ? r y° uth sha11 be my marrow • 

HI seek thy body in the stream, 

f And i. h 1 en ^tb tbee I’ll sleep in Yarrow/ 
The tear did never leave her cheek. 

No other youth became her marrow; 

She found his body in the stream. 

And now with him she sleeps in Farrow. 
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WIVES AND SWEETHEARTS. 

Tis said we vent’rous die-hards, when we leave 
Our friends should mourn, [the shore, 

Lest we return 
To bless their sight no more : 

But this is all a notion 

Bold Jack can’t understand, 

Some die upon the ocean, 

And some die on the land : 

Then since ’tis clear, 

Howe'er we steer, 

No man’s life’s under his command ; 

Let tempests howl. 

And billows roll, 

And dangers press : 

Of those in spite there are some joys 
Us jolly tars to bless, 

For Saturday night still comes, my boys, 

To drink to Poll and Bess. 

One seaman hands the sail, another heaves the 
The purser swops [log, 

Our pay for slops, 

The' landlord sells us grog ; 

Then each man to his station, 

To keep life’s ship in trim, 

What argufies noration? 

The rest is all a whim: 

Cheerly my hearts, 

Then play your parts, 

Boldly resolv’d to sink or swim; 

The mighty surge 
May ruin urge, 

And danger press: 

Of these in spite, &c. 

For all the world’s just like the ropes aboard a ship, 
Each man’s rigg’d out 
A vessel stout, 

To take for life a trip; 


The shrouds, the stays, and braces, 

Are joys, and hopes, and fears, 

The halliards, sheets, and traces 
Still as each passion veers, 

And whim prevails, 

Direct the sails, 

As on the sea of life he steers: 

Then let the storm 
Heav’n’s face deform, 

And danger press: 

Of these in spite, 

Dir, HIM. 


WHAT THOUGH ON HOMELY. 

What tho’ on homely t^re we dine, 

Wear hodden grey and a’ that, 

Give fools their silk, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a* that, 

Their tinsel shew and a’ that: 

An honest man tho’ ne’er sae poor, 

Is chief of men for a’ that. 

You see yon kirkie ca’d a lord, 

Wha struts aud stares and a that, 

Though hundreds worship at his word, 

He’s but a cuif for a’ that, 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

His ribbon, star, and a’ that, 

A man of independent mind, 

Can look and laugh at a’ that. 

The king can make a belted knight, 

A Marquis, Duke, and a* that, 

But an honest man’s aboon his might, 

Guid faith, he canna fa* that, 

For a that, and a* that, 

His dignities and a* that, 

The pith of sense and pride of worth, 

Are grander far than a* that. 


JBURN8, 
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NANCY DAWSON. 

Of all the girls in our town. 

The black, the fair, the red, the brown. 
Who dance and prance it up and down, 
There’s none like Nancy Dawson : 

Her easy mein, her shape so neat, 

She foots, she trips, she looks so sweet. 
Her ev’ry motion is complete; 

I die for Nancy Dawson. 

See how she comes to give surprize, 

With joy and pleasure in her eyes; 

To give delight she always tries. 

So means my Nancy Dawson : 

Was there no task t’obstruct the way, 

No Shu ter droll, nor house so gay, 

A bet of fifty pounds I’ll lay. 

That I gain’d Nancy Dawson. 

See how the op’ra takes a run. 

Exceeding Hamlet, Lear, or Lun, 
Though in it there would be no fun, 
Was’t not for Nancy Dawson. 

Tho’ Beard and Brent charm ev’ry night, 
And female Peachum’s justly right, 

And Filch and Lockit please the sight. 

’Tis crown’d by Nancy Dawson. 

See little Davy strut and puff. 

Pox on the op’ra, and such stuff. 

My house is never full enough, 

A curse on Nancy Dawson. 

Tho’ Garrick he has had his day^ 

And forc’d the town his laws t’obey, 

Now Johnny Rich is come in play, 

With help of Nancy Dawson. 

THE CROSS PURPOSES. 

Tom loves Mary passing well. 

And Mary she loves Harry; 

But Harry sighs for bonny Bell, 

And finds his love miscarry; 

For bonny Bell for Thomas bums, 

Whilst Mary slights his passion . 

So strangely freakish are the turns 
Of human inclination. 


Moll gave Hal a wreath of flow’rs. 

Which he, in his am’rous folly 

Consign’d to Bell, and in few hours 
It came again to Molly; 

Thus all by turns are woo’d and woo. 

No turtles can be truer ; 

Each loves the object they pursue, 

But hates the kind pursuer. 

As much as Mary, Thomas grieves. 

Proud Hal despises Mary; 

And all the flouts which Bell receives 
From Tom, she vents on Hany. 

If one of all the four has frown’d. 

You ne’er saw people grummer; 

If one has smil’d, it catches round, 

And all are in good humour. 

Then, lovers, hence this lesson learn, 
Throughout the British nation; 

How much ’tis ev’ry one’s concern 
To smile at reformation. 

And still, thro’ life, this rule pursue. 
Whatever objects strike you. 

Be kind to them that fancy you. 

That those you love may like you. 

SANDY O’ER THE LEE. 

I winna marry ony mon but Sandy o’er the Lee, 
But I will ha my Sandy lad, my Sandy o’er the Lee; 
For he’s aye a kissing, kissing, aye a kissing me. 

I will not have the minister, for all his godly looks; 
\Nor yet will I the lawyer have, for all his wily 
1 crooks; [miller, 

t will not have the plowman lad, nor yet will 1 the 
\But I will have my Sandy lad, without one penny 
siller: 

^ For he's aye a kissing , <$*c. [war ; 

I will not have the soldier lad, for he gangs to the 
I will not have the sailor lad, because he smells of tar; 
I will not have the lord nor laird, for all their mickle 
gear; 

But I will have my Sandy lad, my Sandy o’er the meir. 

For he's aye a kissing , 8fc. 
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1806. FOUR AND TWENTY FIDDLERS. 

Four and twenty Fiddlers all of a row, 

There was fiddle, faddle, fiddle and my double 
damme semi-quibble down below 

It is my lady's holiday therefore let us be merry. 

Four and twenty Drummers all of a row, there hey 
rub a dub, ho rub a dub, fiddle faddle, &c. 

Four and twenty Trumpeters all of a row, there was 
tantara rara, tantara rara hey rub a dub, &c. 

Four and twenty Coblers all of a row, there was 
stab awl and cobler; and cobler and stab awl, 
tantara rara, &c. 

Four and twenty Fencing Masters all of a row, there 
was push carte and tierce down at heel, cut 
him across, stab awl, and cobler, &c. 

Four and twenty Captains all of a row, there was 
O curse him kick him down stairs, push carte, 
and tierce him, &c. 

Four and twenty Parsons all on a row, there was 
Lord have mercy on us, O curse me kick him 
down stairs, &c. 

Four and twenty Tailors all on a row, there was one 
caught a louse and another let it loose, and 
cried knock him down with the goose. Lord 
have mercy upon us, &c. 

Four and twenty Barbers all on a row, there was 
bag wigs, short bobs, toupees, long queues, 
shave for a penny, O curs’d hard times/ two 
ruffles and never a shirt, one caught a louse, &c. 

Four and twenty Quakers all on a row, there was 
Abraham begat Isaac and Isaac begat Jacob, 
and Jacob peopled the twelve tribes of Israel 
with bag wigs, short bobs, toupees, long 
queues, shave for a penny; O curs’d hard 
times, two ruffles and never a shirt, one caught 
a louse, another let it loose, and another cried 
knock him down with the goose. Lord have 
mercy upon us; O curse him kick him down 
stairs, push carte, and tierce down at heel, 
cut him across, stab awl and cobler, and cobler 
stab awl, tantara rara tantara rara, liey rub 
a dub, ho rub a dub, fiddle faddle fiddle, and 
my double damme semi quibble down below. 
It is my lady’s holiday, therefore be merry. 


NO GLORY I COVET. 

No glory I covet, no riches I want. 

Ambition is nothing to me ; 

The one tiling I beg of kind heav’n to grant, 

Is a mind independent and free. 

With passions unruffled, untainted with pride, 

By reason my life let me square : 

The wants of my nature are cheaply supply’d. 

And the rest are but folly and care. 

The blessings which Providence freely has lent. 

I’ll justly and gratefully prize; 

While sweet meditation, and cheerful content, 

Shall make me both healthy and wise. 

In the pleasures the great man’s possessions display, 
Unenvy’d I’ll challenge my part; 

For ev’ry fair object my eyes can survey, 
Contributes to gladden my heart. 

How vainly, thro’ infinite trouble and strife, 

The many their labours employ; 

Since all that is truly delightful in life, 

Is what all, if they will, may enjoy. 

COME ROUSE, BROTHER SPORTSMEN. 
Come, rouse, brother sportsmen, the hunters all cry. 
We’ve got a good scent, and a fav’ring sky; [song. 
The horn’s sprightly notes, and the lark’s early 
Will chide the dull sportsmen for sleeping so long. 
Bright Phoebus has shown us the glimpse of his face. 
Peep’d in at our windows, and call’d to the cliace ; 
He soon will be up, for his dawn wears away. 

And makes the fields blush with the beams of His ray. 
Sweet Molly may teaze you, perhaps, to lie down ; 
And if you refuse her, perhaps she may frown: 

But tell her, that love must to hunting give place ; 
For as well as her charms, there are charms in the 
chace. 

Look yonder, look yonder, old Reynard I spy; 

At his brush nimbly follow brisk Chanter and fly; 
They seize on their prey, see his eye balls they roll; 
We’re in at the death—now let’s home to the bowl. 
There we’ll fill up our glasses, and toast to the king; 
From a bumper fresh loyalty ever will spring; 

To George, peace and glory may heaven dispense, 
And fox-hunters flourish a thousand years hence. 
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t064. PATRICK O'ROW 
Patrick ©‘Row is my „ an)e 

Oh I 4s“m°,or g h t ke any eamc-cock, sir : 
Left and right, 8 

I presently knocks down my men. 

On his back ’ 

J_d lay him as flat as he’s now 

Tis my washing, my lodging,’and food • 

3«aaafaa»5> 

Mendoza and Ward 7 * 

Can strike hard, 

Nav < t°J t ° P a ". d P,lt in wel1 know how • 

Nay, they re ev’ry taef of ’em blood ' 

To be Ur?’ ir ukl do thcm good 
lo be lather’d by Patrick O’Row. 

Wjd a handful of fellows like these 
L* theT 3 What « l01 'y I’d bring her to • 

Devd b P u a r n „ ,a me S w C e°’d e te 0U $** they pifa ^ 

Wid a phalanx of fists ‘ Cb em a tul -> r or lw ° ■ 
In our lists, 

So nately we’d bodder their giow; 
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We’d presently try if they’re blood. 

All, honey, ’twould do their a 

To be lather’d by Patrick O^Rowf 9 

C0 Tr e U e al ^°“ tigllt ,ads that wonld earn 
X rue fame, in a posse gather v e 

H Just °»!5 C0un,ry y° u ’ d serve would ye learn. 
0h ,?j 0D, y come Here till I l at h e r ye % 

Oh 111 make you so tight 7 * 

Left and right, 

liiliis? 

DIBDIN. 


1065. SIGH NOT FOR LOVE. 

Every‘tormen^that Wis " “> *">" 

"“““‘Tsassr—— 

Aufyof wf s S h S not e t S o°das h l? Z “ y ° U sip ’ 

yonrlip, “ tlle sweet cnpfroi 

^ “be’Lnf y °“ 866 Sparkle witl ‘ Pleasure’s ga 

N ° r stream, y _‘ he g3y bubbles th »‘ rise on th 
Sigh not for love. 

If you dread the sharp p ang that assails the fon, 
If you wish to shun sorrow, and mirth would in,. 

^case, PnZe 3 Ca,m Iifr ’ with eontenlment and 

If Pleasure can charm yon and liberlv pleas- - 
high not for love. 1 
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1068. WHEN THE ROSY MORN. 


The blast of war may loudly blow 
The note of animation ; 

Yet, valour! what inspires thy glow 
Like woman’s approbation? 

Woman ! without thy dazzling charms, 
The world were wrapt in shade; 

Cold were the clarion’s call to arms, 
And laurell’d wreaths would fade. 
Then, lovely sex! with magic smile, 
Still point our hopes, our cares beguile. 

While glory, love, and duty, 

Shall warm, alarm, inspire, and fire, 

To gain the meed of beauty. 


When the rosy morn appearing, 
Paints with gold the verdant lawn; 

Bees, on banks of thyme disporting, 
Sip the sweets, and hail the dawn. 

Warbling birds the day proclaiming, 
Carol sweet the lively strain ; 

They forsake their leafy dwelling, 

To secure the golden grain. 

See, content, the hHmble gleaner, 
Takes the scatter'd ears that fall ; 

Nature, all her children viewing, 
Kindly bounteous, cares for all. 


1067. KITTY O’ THE CLYDE. 

A boat danc’d on Clyde’s bonny stream, 
When winds were rudely blowing, 
There sat what might the goddess seem, 
Of the waves beneath her flowing. 

But no, a mortal fair was she, 

Surpassing a’ beside, 

And youths a’ speered her choice to be. 
Sweet Kitty o’ the Clyde. 


I saw the boatmen spread a sail. 

And while his daftness noting, 

The boat was upset by the gale/ 

I saw sweet Kitty floating. 

I plung d into the silver wave, 

Wi’ Cupid for my guide. 

And thought my heart weel lost to save 
Sweet Kitty o’ the Clyde. 


But Kitty fe a high-born fair, 

A lowly name 1 carry ; 

Nor can wi’ lordly thanes compare, 
Who woo the maid to marry. 

But she ne’er scornful looks on me, 
And joy may yet betide, 

For hope dares flatter mine may be. 
Sweet Kitty o’ the Clyde. 


C. niUDJN. JUiV. 


1069. I HAVE LOV’D THEE. 

I have lov’d thee, dearly lov’d thee, 

Thro’ an age of worldly woe, 

How ungrateful I have prov’d thee, 

Let my mournful exile show. 

Ten long years of anxious sorrow 
Hour by hour I counted o’er j 
Looking forward till to-morrow, 

Every day I lov’d thee more. 

Pow’r nor splendor could not charm me, 

I no joy in wealth could see; 

Nor could threats or fears alarm me. 
Save the fear of losing thee. 

When the storms oPfOrtune press’d thee, 
I have wept to see thee weep; 

When relentless cares distress’d thee 
I have lull’d those cares to sleep. * 

When with thee what ills could harm me, 
Thou could’st every pang assuage, 

But when absent nought could charm me. 
Every moment seem’d an age : 

Fare thee well, ungrateful rover, 

Welcome Gallia’s hostile shore, 

Now the breezes waft me over 
Now we part to meet no more. 

HRS. robinscn. 
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1070. CLUTTERBUCK * HIGGINBOTTOM. 
In Chester's town a man there dwelt, 

Not rich as Croesus, but a buck ; 

The pangs of love he clearly felt, 

His name was Thomas Clutterbuck. 

The lady he did most approve, 

Most Guineas gold had got ’em ; 

And Clutterbuck fell deep in love 
With Polly Higginbottom. 

Oh, Thomas Clutterbuck, 

Oh, Polly Higginbottom. 

I sing the loves, the smiling loves, 

Of Clutterbuck, and Higgiubottom. 

A little trip he did propose, 

Upon the Dee they got ’em ; 

The wind blew high, he blew his nose, 

And sung to Polly Higginbottom ; 

The strain was sweet, the stream was deep, 

He thought his notes had caught her ; 

But she, alas ! first fell asleep, 

And then fell in the water. 

O, Polly Higginbottom, 

She went to the bottom ; 

I sing the death, the doleful death, 

Of pretty Polly Higginbottom. 

Yet still he strain’d his little throat; 

To love he did invite her; 

And never miss’d her till his boat 
He thought went rather lighter. 

But when he fouud that she was lost, 

The summum of his wishes, 

He boldly paid the waterman, 

And jump’d among the fishes. 

O, Polly Higginbottom, 

He comes to the bottom. 

I sing the death, the double deaths, 

Of Clutterbuck and Higginbottom. 

Round Chester stalk the river ghosts 
Of this young man and fair maid ; 

His head looks like a salmon trout, 

Her tail is like a mermaid. 


LIBRARY. 

Learn this, ye constant lovers all, 

Who live on England’s island, 

The way to shun a watery death, 

Is making love on dry land, 

O, Polly Higginbottom, 

Who lies at the bottom, 

So sing the ghosts, the water ghosts 
Of Clutterbuck and Higginbottom. 

dibdin. 

1071. O, MARIAN THE MERRY. 

O, Manan the merry, who gave you that fairing ? 

1 he lasses all envy, lads jealousy view ; 

The true lover’s knot on your bosom too wearing, 
rv < a?i ay, i blushin S Marian, who gave 'em to you ? 
O, The knot and the fairing were given to me 
v hen the yellow-hair’d laddie came over the lea.' 

O, Marian the merry, who, now sad and sighing. 
Your tresses neglected are sport for the breeze, 
What innocent hopes all your sorrows beguiling, 
O, say, silly Marian, what symptoms are these ? 
O, ‘The knot and the fairing no longer please 
me; 

For the yellow-hair’d laddie’s gone over the lea. 

O, Marian the merry, again sweetly smiling, 
Again, like the fawn, tripping lightly along, 
What innocent hope all your sorrows beguiling, 

O,say, happy Marian what enlivens your song? 
O, ‘ I he knot and the fairing again pleasure me. 
For the yeUow-hair’d laddie comes over the 'lea. 


1072. WHERE THE BEE SUCKS. 
Where the bee sucks there suck I, 

In the cowslip’s bell I lie ; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat's back I do fly, 

After sunset, merrily ? 

Merrily, merrily, shall T live now, 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 

8NAJLSPIAHR, 
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lawyer and clien t. 


A lawyer quite famous for making a bill, 

^ And who in good living delighted, 

To dinner one day, with a hearty goo wi , 

- «■»■« » 

jrtss «■* 

He who matches a lawyer has only one more. 

The lawyer he paid it, and took a receipt, 

While the client stared at him with wonder } 

But, gossips you know, &c. 

/////// 

IF YOU’D TRAVF.L THE WIDE WORLD. 

If you’d travel the wide world over. 

And sail across quite round the globe, 

You must set out on horseback from Dov , 

And sail into sweet Balinrobe. 

>Tis there you’ll see Ireland so famous, 

That was built before Adam was breech d, 

Who liv’d in the reign of King Shamt.s ; 

Ere he was at the Boyne over-reach d. 

With my whack, fal lal de ral, &c. 

There you’ll see Ulster, and Munster, and Leinster, 
Connaught, and sweet Kilkenny likewise. 

The city where first, as a spinster, 

1 open'd these pair of black eyes. 

In this town there is fire without smokin & 

For a penny you’d buy fifty eggs; 

And then there’s such wit without joking. 

And rabbits without any legs. 

With mv whack, fal lal de ral, &c. 


| There you’ll see my ancestors so glorious, 

1 The sons of the brave O s and Mac s. 

Who died whene’er they were victorious, 
And after that ne’er turn d their backs. 
Ou A r heads are stout and full of valour 
Our hearts are wise and full of brains , 

In love we ne’er blush nor change colour, 
And the ladies reward all our pains. 

With my whack, fal lal de ral, Ac. 

Saint Patrick is still our protector, 

He made us an island ot baints, 

Drove out snakes and toads 1 ' ke a " » ector ’ 
And ne’er shut his eyes to complaints. 
Then if you would live and be frisky, 

And never die when you re in bed. 

Come to Ireland, and tipple the whisky. 
And drink ten years after you re dead. 
With my whack, fal lal de ral, Ac 


THE WORLD’S A GREAT OCEAN. 

The world’s a great ocean in which all men fish. 
They catch what they can, and they keep what 

The lawver^n general gets a large dish, 

T For every thing’s fish that comes into his net! 

Fishermen all, tol de rol. 

The ladies all lovely from head to the heels. 
Catch lovers by dozens, as children catch fl.es; 
But there’s no catching them, they re as slippery 

Whilst they angle away, and all bait with their 
eyes. Fishermen all, tol de rol. 

The poet for fame and for food often trolls, 

The doctors all fish for a large cane and w ig; 
’Tis the care of the parson to angle for souls. 

And he baits with a sermon, and hooks a ty the- 
pjg # Fishermen all, tol de rol. 

The wise politician to mend matters wishes, 

And pio bono publico offers his pelt; 

But he’s only watching the loaves and the fislic.. 
To shove others out, and to get in himself. 

Fishermen all tol de ioi. 
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1076. ITALIAN RECITATIVE & DUETTO^ 

Not°Hec(o° ” lighty come on! 

? ",° r y et Telamon, 

No{ like tom ° tits > orb'antum-cocks!' r ° CkS ~ 

R .f g 7 S ; or fierce “astiff dogJL ’ 
rli. K ,e ^ fr0m Homer ’s mice and frogs • 
Likf k an 0 ' V n / 01 ™ and voice > and taper ’ 

gKaasrtSEc.' 

4 P rsrsvar' -• 

Their cause of quarrel—who was hiss’d 
Or groan’d at most at cither house • 

Says general frog, to general mouse; 

‘ Signor Pantheon. 

, T „ Vat tips you play on, 

To give Mister John Bull delight?’ 

„ Monsieur Haymarket, 

“ Nor fh don,t * on bark yet, 

, show y° ur toose, for you can t bite.” 

..V y « rcat b ^> Imuse make people stare * 

Vat use great house, nobody dare ? 

, ,J d0de f 0p ra > you must sing song - 
wide > bundr ed yard ifng 
« ™? d den 8reat many much foot high 6 ’ 

The chandelier he touch de sky ■/ 

« Al°riWr le 'n elIs * As,ley ’ Toxhall, 

4 v II ^erry Down, Tit, fol de rol 

“niw« e r ake " line onesetv ant-hall.’ 
i incense get, you none at all/ 

'nr a " dfur y> dev ’l in hell, 

Oh vat disgracia, 

To my facia, 
f Tis ferry fell, 

Fiddler, singer, dancer, quick 
To assist your gen’ral rush, 

And e alr te ’* 8,10U d t?er y ° Q . r fiddlest 'ck, 

And all * dw nutshell crush. 


■Bsstatjass.'s 1 '’ 

‘Oh zounds! Cot tam! 

Vat rage I am, 

I could my flesh for auffer eat .♦ 

‘‘Ahdo.you-ligetnoofhermek,.*’ 

Shades of creat musicians all, 

< Qu I " k heav ’ n - in he", or on the dee,., 
«uick appeer, obey my call»» 1 

He won’t appear, he fast asleep/ 
Bonoucini, 

‘ Farinelli, 

Piecini, 

‘ Iomelli, 

‘And all de elli. 

And nelli, 

‘ And rini, 

‘ And cini, 

‘ Great fiddling quire, 

< c££? r /‘ S0 " Dd of Dav id lyre : 

JF.tTJrnnd’tXm^n? ^ ^* 

ome, follow, folldw men, 
i Oavid and Solomaif 
One sing, and toder lead the band V 

U v 1 yo . u may bawl > 

* ou cini he vont come at all.” 

“AHdi? fin Ur mou , tl1 ’ y° u vil,aiD taefr 
dis fine nne dome get roast beafl 

“ Come, dome be fool. 

But let us join 
“ Yourforce and mine. 

And den dome fear 
“ D“t} next year, 

„ ld y°ur fine hell, 

„ Tour tund’ring swell, 

‘ May he, and ha, 

Mister John Bull 
“ Shall cry Hoora! 

“ Vive L* Opera f’ 
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FASHION WAS FORM’D WHEN THE 
WORLD BEGAN. 

Fashion was form’d when the world began, 

And Adam, I’m told, was a very smart man; 

As for Eve I shall say nothing more or less. 

But that ladies of fashion now copy her dress: 

Yet barring all pother, 

Of this, that, or t’other, 

We all bow to fashion in turn. 

The fashion next came to go hunting poor brutes, 
And Nimrod invented the fashion of boots ; 

For he was a buck, though he hadn’t a wife* 

And never saw Bond-street perhaps in his life. 
Yet barring, &c. 

The barons of old wore comical clothes, 

And their shoes were turned up like a critical 
nose; [dress, 

Your Henrys and Edwards were famous for 
And ale and beef-steaks was the fashion with 
B ess> Yet barring, &c. 

I In the days of King Charles you distinguished a 
prig 

By the length of his cane ami the size of his wig ; 
Cromwell’s hats were all brft&d, and his head it 
was round, . 

And his hair hung like candles, sixteen to the 
pound. Yet barring, &c. 

The Tories wore wigs in the reign of Queen Anne, 
Now wigs suit the female as well as the man: 

For crops, but in corn fields you’d formerly meet, 
Now there’s few in the fields, but enough in 
the street. Yet barring, &c. 

However the fashions are subject to change, 

One fashion exists, if it didn’t, ’twere strange; 
’Twas always the fashion, each Englishman 
knows. 

To be true to his king, and to humble his foes. 

Yet barring, &c. 

Now fashion’s arrived at a wonderful height, 

For, what’s borish at noon, is quite stylish at 
night; O re > 

So they bore ye with style, ,and they style ye a 
As perhaps you may me, if I sing any more. 

Yet barring, &c. 


CAPTAIN WATTLE. 

Did you never hear of Captain Wattle ? 

He was all for love, and a little for the bottle. 

We know not, though pains we have ta’en to in¬ 
quire, 

If gunpowder he invented, or the Thames set on 
fire, 

If to him was the centre of gravity known, 

The longitude, or the philosopher’s stone; 

Or whether he studied from Bacon or Boyle, 
Copernicus, Locke, Katerfelto, or Hoyle ; 

But this we have learnt with great labour and 
pain, 

That he lov’d Miss Roe, and she lov’d him again. 

Than sweet Miss Roe none ever look’d fiercer ; 
She had but one eye, but that was a piercer; 

We know not, for certainty, her education, 

If she wrote, mended stockings, or settled the 
nation; 

At cards, if she lik’d whist, and swabbers, or 
voles, 

Or, at dinner, lov’d pig, or a steak on the coals; 
Whether most of the Sappho she was, or Tha- 
lestris, [tris; 

Or if dancing was taught her by Hopkms or Ves- 
But for your satisfaction, this good news we ob¬ 
tain, [again. 

That she lov’d Captain Wattle, and he lov’d her 
When wedded, he became lord and master, de¬ 
pend on’t, [ on ’G 

He had but one leg, but he’d a foot at the end 
Which of government, when she would fain hold 
the bridle. 

He took special caution should never lie idle 
So, like most married folks, ’twas my plague 
and my chicken, [i n S* 

And sometimes a kissing, and sometimes a kick- 
Then for comfort, a cordial she’d now and then 

try ’ , . • , 

Alternately bunging or piping her eye; 

And these facts of this couple does the history 

contain, 

When he kick’d Mrs. Wattle, she kick’d him 
again. 
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1079. AVERT YON OMEN. 

A y ert y° n omen, gracious Heaven ! 

1 he ugly scud, 

By rising winds resistless driven 
Kisses the flood. 

How hard the lot for sailors cast, 

That they should roam 

For years, to perish thus at last 
In sight of home ! 

For if the coming gale we mourn, 

A tempest grows; 

Our vessel’s shatter’d so and torn 
That down she goes! 

The tempest comes, while meteors red 
Portentous fly ; 

And now we touch old ocean’s bed, 

Now reach the sky ! 

On sable wings, in gloomy flight, 

Fiends seem to wait, 

To snatch us in this dreadful night. 

Dark as our fate : 

Unless some kind, some pitying pow’r 
Should interpose; 

She labours so, within this hour 
Down she goes. 

But see, on rosy pinions borne, 

O’er the mad deep, 

Reluctant beams the sorrowing morn, 

With us to weep : 

Deceitful sorrow, cheerless light. 

Dreadful .to think, 

1 he morn is ris’n in endless night 
Our hope* to sink! 

She splits ! she parts!—through sluices driv’n, 
The water flows; 

Adieu, ye friends! have m.rcy, Heav'n! 
ror down she goo* * 

2UJBDIN. 


10»0. WHEN ARTHUR 

When Arthur first in court began, 

To wear long hanging sleeves , 

He entertain’d three serving men. 

And all of them were thieves. 

The first he was an Irishman, 

The second he was a Scot, 

The third he was a Welshman, 

And all were knaves I wot. 

The Irishman he lov’d usquebaugh, 

The Scot lov’d ale called bluet-ap • 

The Welshman he lov’d toasted cheese, 

And made his mouth like a mouse-trap. 

^ S r2! le k aug k b urnt the Irishman’s throat, 

The Scot was drown’d in ale. 

The Welshman had like t’have been chok’d bi 
a mouse, 7 

But he pulled it out by the tail. 


1081 . THE FIRST HOUR OF MORNING. 

How sweet to wind the forest’s tangled shade, 
When early twilight from the eastern bound 
Dawns on the sleeping landscape in the glade, 
v And fades as morning spreads her blush around. 
When every infant flow’r that wept in night, 
Lifts its chill head soft glowing with a tear, 

Its tender bloom expands to kiss the light, 

And gives its incense to the genial air. 

How fresh the breeze that wafts the rich perfume, 
And swells the early note of waking birds; 
The hum of bees beneath the verdant bloom, 

The woodman’s song and low of distant herds i 
But vain the sylvan shade, the breath of May, 
And forms that beam thro’morning’s dewy vala, 
The voice of music floating in the gale, 

If health no longer bids the heart be gay. 

MRS. KADCLIFPX, 
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TWAS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

’Twas a hundred years ago ; 

Or there about I believe, 

Liv’d a wife you must know, 

As I quickly shall show, 

A true-bred daughter of Eve : 

For this wife, though spouse was civil, 

For so the story ran, 

Was tempted to evil, 

But uot by the devil, 

But a devilish handsome young man. 

This young man was an officer gay, 

With a mien so militaire, 

An ensign on half-pay ; 

Though no colonel, some say, 

Had so fierce, and so noble an air : 

Now the husband had but one eye j 
And for this his crafty bride 
Chose him out, by the bye, 

Half her faults to espy, 

And to catch him upon the blind side. 

The husband was gone from home, 

She trick’d out smart and neat; 

Now the officer’s come, 

Cnpid braces his drum, 

And a parley is presently beat: 

When Betty, who closely watch’d, 

Cried out, as she came unawares, 

If a lie can’t be hatch’d, 

We are all of us catch’d, 

For my master’s a-coming up stairs. 

Cried the wife I have hit on it sure ; 

Come, come, *tis no time to flinch 1 
We’re from danger secure, 

Get behind the door, 

Wit never left wife at a pinch : 

Then the husband came in sight : 

Cries she, in a counterfeit scream, 

What joy and delight, 

Does your presence excite, 

Dear husband, I dreamt a dream. 


A dream so extraordinary and rare, 

Pray heaven it prove not a lie ’ 

I dreamt in that chair,— 

’Tis as true as you’re there,— 

That fate had restor’d your blind ey ?: 
Cried he, What a rout and a pother: 

Nay, nay, at my hopes do not scoff ; 

The blind eye’s like its brother, 

Let me cover t’other: 

This doing, the lover stole off. 

Her Mars safe retreated, she cried, 

Well, love, is the sight wholly lost ? 

Yes, wife, your dream lied ; 

Though till doomsday you tried, 

I should yet see no more than a post: 
Then the devil take dreams, I say, 

For I'm more disappointed than you. 
Quoth the husband, Nay, nay, 

When next I’m away, 

Letushopeall your dreams may come true, 

D1BDIN. 


1083. IN MY COTTAGE NEAR A WOOD 

In my cottage near a wood,. 

Love and Rosa now are mine ! 

Rosa ever fair and good, 

Charm me with those smiles of tlnne. 
Rosa, partner of my life, 

Thee alone my heart shall prize; 

Thou, the tender friend and wife— 

Ah ! too swift life’s current flies ! 

Linger yet, ye moments stay. 

Why so rapid is your wing ? 

Whither would ye haste away ? 

Stay, and hear my Rosa sing. 

Love and you still bless my cot, 

Fortune’s frowns are for our good; 
May we live, by pride forgot, 

In our cottage near a wood, 

r, a. mo upland. 
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JAMIE THE GLORY AND PRIDE OF THE 

»rru DEE. 

iVassummer, and softly the breezes were blowing 

A/the font 6 / t1le "‘g'dingale sung from the treef 
At the foot of a rock, where the river was flowing 
I sat myself down on the banks of the Dee. ° 

Thv'h° n i °' ely Dee ! flow on ’ thou sweet river ! 
thy banks purest streams shall be dear to me ever- 
For there 1 first gain’d the affection and favour ’ 
Of Jamie, the glory and pride of the Dee. 

BUt mournfn’g /*** ^ a “ d left nle 

. „^° Tl“i he P roud rebeIs 5 for valiant is he : 

And, ah . there s no hope of Ills speedy returning, 

I o wander again on the banks of the Dee 

HeS bU°loivs^ aPleSS y ° Uth! °' er thC rude roaring 
The kindest and sweetest of all the gay fellows; 
And low S me to ^ ,mongst the once loved wil- 
The loneliest maid on the bariks of the Dee. 

BUt him 6 * and my pray,rs may P erha PS yet restore 

a ^ IeS ! Pe f G may restore m y dear shepherd to me: 
Alld him 11 ^ returns, with such care 1 wa tch o’er 

Th^n De li r Sha v 11 1 ! eave the sweet banks of the Dee. 

T d ? e \ then fl ow, all its beauties displaying: 

ltS b r ank - S ShaU again be seen Paying; 
Wlnle 1 with my Jamie am carelessly straying 

And tasting again all the sweets of the Dee 

TO CELIA THUS FOND DAMON SAID. 

To Celia thus fond Damon said, 

Here’s a mossy carpet laid ; 

And then her hand he prest: 

Free from the world’s intruding eye. 

Here lurks, my dear, no busy spy: 

He look’d, and sigh’d the rest, 
started with a feign’d surprise, 

, Wblle pleasure sparkl’d in her eyes ; 
fcure Damon does not mean— 


The shepherd stopp'd her with a kiss. 
And clasp’d her panting breast to his ; 
My dear, we are not seen. 

Then by a thousand kisses more, 

A thousand tender oaths he swore. 

His love shou’d never end. 

She call’d on all the pow’rs above, 

None heard her but the god of love; 

And he was Damon’s friend. 

And is there then no help, she said. 

By Damon thus to be betray’d ? 

Then hung her head, and blush’d. 

i rru, m01 ? ! wil1 y° u y et be good ? 

I he shepherd smil’d, and said he would , 
She sigh d, and all was hush’d. 

busk ye, busk ye, my bonny bride 

Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny bride •, 

Busk™ 5 !’ b i“ Sk yC ’ “7 wlnsom marrow; 
Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny bride : 

Busk, and go to the braes of Yarrow: 

I here will we sport, and gather dew, 

Th?re n W^ W f hlle , la T CkS Sing V the morn ing 
here iearn frae turtles to prove true ; 8 

^ O Bell! ne er vex me with thy scorning. 

To westlin breezes Flora yields, 

Rlvn d T h ‘ le the Beams are kindly warming, 
Blj,thness appears o er all the fields, 8 
And nature looks mair fresh and charming. 
Learn frae the burns that trace the mead, * 

vJwr h «‘ r b o" ks tIie roses Blossom, 

Y et hastihe they flow to Tweed, 

And pour their sweetness in his bosom. 
Haste ye, haste ye, my bonny Bell, 

Haste to my arms, and there I'll guard thee- 
With free consent my fears repel, K ’ 

I U with my love and care reward thee. 

™ san ?! sweetly to my fair, 

Who rais’d my hopes with kind relenting 
O queen of smiles ! I ask nae mair, S ' 
Smce now my bonny Bell’s consenting. 
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lose. HEAVING THE LEAD. 

Eov England, when with fav’ring gale, 

Our gallant ship up channel steei t., 

And scudding under easy sail, 

The high blue western land appeal d , 

To heave 5 the lead the seaman sprung* 

And to the pilot cheerly sung, 

By the deep nine ! 

But bearing up to gain the port. 

Some well-known object kept in view, 

An abbey, tower, an harbour, toit. 

Or beacon to the vessel true ; 

While oft the lead the seaman Hung, 

And to the pilot cheerly sung. 

By the mark seven ! 

And as the much-loved shore we near, 

With transport we behold the root 
Where dwells a friend or partner dear. 

Of faith and love a matchless proof. 

Once more the lead the seaman flung, 

And to the watchful pilot sung, 

Quarter-less five! 

Now to her birth the ship draws nigh; 

We take in sail—she feels the tide : 

Stand clear the cable \ is the cry ; 

The anchor’s gone ! we safely ride 
The watch is set, and through the night, 

We hear the seaman with delight 
Proclaim—All’s well! 

w. PEARCE. 

1087. SWIFTLY FROM THE MOUNTAIN’! 
Swiftly from the mountain’s brow, 

Shadows, nurs’d by night, retire, 

And the peeping sun-beams now 
Paintyrith gold the village spire. 

Sweet, O, sweet, the warbling throng, 

On the white emblossom’d spray, 
Nature’s universal song 
Echoes to the rising day. 


library. 

1-083. A SEAMAN’S DITTY. 

Come listen to a seaman’s ditty, 

Tom Taftrel was the hero s name ; 

His tale shall start the tear of pity. 

The brave and good from virtue claim. 

Tom went to sea, duty inclined him 
His King and country to defend ; 

But how in grief, to leave behind him, 

X lovely wife and faithful friend. 

Kind hearts may dwell in bosoms homely; 

Nothing can virtue’s impulse check 
At sea, trick’d out, a tar so comeiy, 

Tom met his friend upon the deck : 

And see his wife, by love directed, 

In man’s attire, Tom’s steps attend ; 

Thus was he blest, when least expected, 
With his dear wife and faithful friend. 

True pleasures are for no one mortal, 

A storm arose, no skill could mock ; 

Tore masts away, strain’d every portal. 
And bilged the vessel ’gainst a roclt: 
Torn the dear objects he had cherish’d. 

His own life ebbing near its end, 

He smil’d, in death, that lie had perish 
With his dear wife and faithful friend. 

dibdin. 

1089. I AM GONE, SIR. 

I am gone, sir, 

And anon, sir, 

I’ll be with you again, ^ 

In a trice, 

Like to the old vice, 

Your need to sustain ; 

Who with dagger of lath, 

In his rage and his wrath, 

Cries ah, ah! to the devil: 

Like a mad l^d. 

Pare thy nails, dad, 

Adieu, flfoodman drivel. 

’ bhakspeari* 

* 
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KATE OF ABERDEEN. 

The silver moon’s enamour'd beam 
Steals softly through the night, 

To wanton with the winding stream, 

And kiss reflected light. 

To beds of state go, balmy sleep ! 

(’Tis where you’ve seldom been,J 

May’s vigil while the shepherds keep 
With Kate of Aberdeen. 

Upon the green the virgins wait, 

In rosy chaplets gay, 

Till morn unbar her golden gate, 

And give the promis’d May. 

Methinks I hear the maids declare 
The promis’d May, when seen, 

Not half so fragrant, half so fair. 

As Kate of Aberdeen. 

Strike up the tabor’s boldest notes, 

We’ll rouse the nodding grove ; 

The nested birds shall raise their throats, 
And hail the maid I love : 

And see—the matin lark mistakes, 

He quits the tufted green : 

Fond bird ! ’tis not the morning breaks, 
’Tis Kate of Aberdeen. 

Now lightsome o’er the level mead, 
Where midnight fairies rove, 

Like them, the jocund dance we’ll lead, 
Or tune the reed to love : 

For see the rosy May draws nigh; 

She claims a virgin queen : 

And, hark ! the happy shepherds cry, 

’Tis Kate of Aberdeen. 


AULD ROBIN GRAY. 

When the sheep are in the fauld, and the ky at 
hame. 

And a’ the weary warld to rest arc gane, 

The waes of my heart fa* in sliow’rs from my ee. 
While ipy gudeman lies sound by me. 


Young Jamie lo’ed me weel, and he sought me for 
his bride; 

But saving a crown he had naething beside: 

To make the crown a pound, my Jamie gae’d to 
sea; 

And the crown and the pound were baith for me. 
He had na been away a twelvemonth and a day, 
When my father brak his arm, and our cow was 
stoun away ; 

My mother she fell sick, and my Jamie at the sea, 
When auld Robin Gray came a courting me. 

My heart it said, Na ; and I look’d for Jamie back. 
But the wind it blew hard, and the ship it was a 
wrack ; 

The ship it was a wrack—why did na Jenny dee * 

O why was she spar’d to cry, Wae's me ? 

My father cou’d na work, and my mother dought 
na spin, 

I toil’d day and night, but their bread I coud na 
win; 

Auld Rob maintain’d them baith, and, wi tears in 
t his ee, 

Said, Jenny, for their sakes, O marry me! 

My father argu’d fair; and my mother did na speak. 
But she looked in my face till my heart was like to 
break 

Sae I gae him my hand, but my heart was i’ the 
sea; 

And auld Robin Gray was gudeman to me. 

I had na been a wife a week but only four. 

When sitting sae mournfully ae night at the door, 

I saw my Jamie’s wraith, for I cou’d na think it he, 
Till he said, I’m come hame, love, to marry thee. 

O fair did we greet, and little did we say; 

We took but ae kiss, and we tore ourselves away. 

I wish that I were dead; but I’m no like to d^e : 
How lang shall I live to cry, O waes me ? 

I gang like a ghaist, and I dow na think to spin ; 

I dare na think on Jamie, for that wou'd be a sin; 
But I’ll e’en do my best a gude wife to be. 

For auld Robin Gray is ay kind to me. 
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1092. HIS WORSHIP. 


Bis worship, Justice Gander, sworn newly of the 
peace, [ears; 

Resolv’d to set the neighbours together by the 

Of the half-crowns and the shillings their pockets 
well to fleece, [sneers. 

Regardless of the public, their praises or their 

Master Matthew was his clerk, a keen and cun¬ 
ning wight, 

Studied Cunningham and Burn, for the law 
has different meanings; 

Remember cried his worship, when I’m wrong set 
me right, [tenens , 

For you’re my representative, factotem, locum- 

Fomenting litigation, the neighbours flock’d 
around, [cost; 

One came to get a warrant, a shilling was the 

Here, Matthew, bring the book—Sir ’tis no where 
to be found; 

Zounds ! he’ll repent; what shall we do ? the 
shilling will be lost. [the rule. 

Swear, damme, and pay sixpence: I fancy that’s 

Those who can’t get the harvest, must set down 
with the gleanings; 

How could you be so careless ? you dolt, you stu¬ 
pid fool,— [tenens. 

Your worship’s representative, factotum, locum- 

4 rich lady ’gainst a helpless girl most loudly did 
complain— 

Here, Matthew, make her mittimus, ne’er mind 
how she cajoles. 

We must not, Sir, commit her : the law we can¬ 
not strain, 

And the superior courts would haul your wor¬ 
ship o’er the coals. 

I could not, forjthe soul of me, distress so sweet 
a lass: 

For justice’ sake to equity the heart should 
have these leanings. 

You’re not proper for your place, Sir ; you’re a 
goose, an oaf, an ass— [tenens. 

Your vvorsliip’s representative, factotum loeurn- 
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Next day this pretty damsel was walking in a 
field, 

His worship pass’d by too, and began to toy 
and play ; 

You were yesterday my prisoner, to day to you 
I yield. 

She ran for life, while he pursued, and begg’d 
of her to stay. 

Sir, is this justice? oh, for shame!—’Tis justice, 
lovely fair, 

For justice on the bench, and in love, has dif¬ 
ferent meanings; 

Nay, struggle not.—Is there no friend r no hope ? 
None : zounds ! who's there? 

Your worship’s representative, factotum, lo* 
cum tenens. 

You hir’d me, sir, to set you right whenever yov 
were wrong: 

For once, then justice practise, Sir, since jus¬ 
tice you dispense ; [other long, 

Give me this pretty damsel, we’ve lov’d each 

And ne’er oppress those honest hearts that me¬ 
rit your defence. 

Cried Gander, Matthew, I’m the goose, the ass, 
and have been blind ; [meanings : 

I now see law and equity have very diff’rent 

Henceforth the poor shall bless me, and may 
each great man find, 

As able, as upright, and as just, a locum tenens, 

DIBDiN. 


1093. SWEET IS THE DREAM, 

Sweet is the dream, divinely sweet, 

W hen absent souls in fancy meet; 

At midnight, love! I’ll think of thee, 

At midnight, love! oh, think of me. 

Think that thou giv’st thy dearest kiss, 
And I will think I feel theblis9; 

Then if thou blush, that blush be mine, 
And if I weep, the tear be thine i 

f i V %*OOIMl, 
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1094. THE DEATH OF TOM MOODY. 

\ ou all know Toni Moody the whipper-in, well; 
But just now done tolling has honest Tom’s knell 5 
A more able sportsman ne’er follow’d a hound ’ 
Through a country well known to be fifty miles 
round. 

No hound ever open’d, with Tom, near a wood, 
But he’d challenge the tone, and could tell if ’twas 
good ; 

And all with attention would eagerly mark, 

When he cheer’d up the pack, with‘Hark! to 
Rockwood, hark! hark !» 

Hey, wind and cross him : now Rattler: ho* 
hark! 

And all with attention, &c. 

Six crafty earth-stoppers, in hunters* green dress, 
Supported poor Tom to an earth made for rest • 

His horse, which he styled his Old Soul next ap¬ 
pear’d, 

On whose forehead the brush of the last fox was 
rear’d. 

Whip, cap, boots, and spurs, in a trophy were 
bound, 

And here land there follow’d a straggling old 
hound. 

Ah! no more his voice yonder hills will they trace 
Nor the welkin resound his burst of the chaee. ’ 
With hie, over, now press him !-tally ho! 

Ah ! no more, &e. 

Thus Tom spoke to his friends, ere he gave up 
his breath : 

‘ Since I see you’re resolv’d to be in at the death, 
One favour bestow, *tis the last I shall crave, 

Give a rattling view halloo thrice over my grave • 
And unless at the warning I lift up my head. 

My boys, you may safely conclude that I’m dead. 
Honest Tom was obey’d, and the shouts rent the 
sky; 

But ht never join’d in the tally ho cry. 

Honest Tom was obeyed, ,&c. 


LIBRARY. 

1095. RICH AND RARE. 

Rich and rare were the gems she wore, 

And a bright gold ring on her wand she bore, 
But oh ! her beauty was far beyond 
Sparkling gems, and snow white wand. 

“ Lady dost thou not fear to stray, 

So lone and lovely thro’ this bleak way, 

Are Erin’s sons so good or so cold, 

As not to be tempted by woman or gold?’ 

“ Sir knight! I feel not the least alarm, 

No son of Erin will offer me harm ; 

For tho’ they love woman and golden store, 
Sir knight, they love honour and virtue more ’* 

On she went, and her maiden smile, 

In safety lighted her thro’ the green isle, 

And blessed for ever is she who relied 
On Erin’s honour, and Erin’s pride. 

T. MOORE. 

1096. IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS 
It was a lover and his lass, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
That o’er the green corn-field did pass 
In the spring time, the pretty rank time, 
When the birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 

Between the acres of the rye, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
These pretty country folks would lie, 

In the spring time, 

The carol they began that hour. 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
How that life was but a flow’r, 

In the spring time, &c. 

And therefore take the present time, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 

For love is crowned with the prime 
In the spring time, &c. 

SHAKSPEARE. 
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1 0y7 . PADDY, THE PIPER. 

When I was a boy in my father’s mud edifice, 
Tender and bare as a pig in a sty, 
ore, )ut at the door as I look’d with a steady phiz, 

Who but Pat Murphy the piper came by. 

Says Paddy, but few play this music, can you play, 
Says I, I can’t tell, for I never did try : 

He told me that he had a charm. 

To make the pipes prettily speak, 

Then squeez’d a bag under Ins arm, 

And sweetly they setup a squeak ; 

With a far alia laralla loo, och !hone,how he handled 
the drone ! [melted the heart of a stone. 

And then such sweet music lie blew, ’twould have 
Your pipe, says I, Paddy, so nately comes over me, 
Naked I’ll wander wherever it blows ; 

And if my father should try to recover me, 

Sure it won’t be by describing my clothes. 

The music I hear now, takes hold of my ear now 
And leads me all over the world by the nose , 

So I follow’d his bag-pipe so sweet, 

And sung, as I leap’d like a frog, 

S Adieu to my family seat, 

So pleasantly plac’d in a bog. 

With my faralla laralla loo, how sweetly he handled 
drone • 

' And then such sweet music he blew, ’twould have 


|(| melted the heart of a stone. 

full five years I followed him, nothing could sun 

der us, , , 

’Till he one morning had taken a sup, 

1 Vnd Slipp’d from a bridge in the river just under us 

Souse to the bottom, just like a blind P U P- 
[roar’d out, and I bawl’d out, and lustily ca.ld 

i, o Faddy, my friend, don’t you mean to come op ? 

He was dead as a nail in the door. 

Poor Paddy was laid on the slielt; 

So I took up his pipes on the shore, 

And now I’ve set up for myself. 

' With my faralla laralla loo, to be sure I hajenot 

1# To pfay faraUa'laralla loo, ay, and bubbaro didaroo 


LIBRARY. 

109^. WHEN THOU SHALT 
When thou shalt sec his bosom swelling, 

When soft compassion’s tear shall stait, 

As my poor father’s woes thouTt telling, 

Come back and claim my hand and heart. 

The cause blest eloquence will lend thee ; 

Nav, haste, and ease my soul’s distress; 

To judge thy worth, I’ll here attend thee, 

And rate thy love by thy success. 

1099. BUY MY WILD ROSES. 

A poor little orphan neglected, am I, 

Nor parents, nor friends, alas ! nave I any ; 

Ah, little thought I, ’twould e’er be my cry. 

Buy my wild roses, two bunches a penny. 

^ J Buy my wild roses. 

Bv plenty surrounded, all happy and blest, 

Nor care did I know, for friends I bad many ; 
But now a poor orphan by none I’m caress d, 
Unheeded I cry two bundles a penny. 

Buy my wild roses. 

Ye wealthy and gay who with plenty abound, 

Oft mieht ye light the sorrows of many ; 

In the path strew’d with roses sharp thorns may 

found, . „„„„ 

Then, oh, never refuse a poor orphan a penny 
111 7 7 Buy my wild roses. 

1100. ERIN, THE TEAR AND THE SMILE 
Erin ! the tear and the smile in thine eyes. 

Blend like the rainbow that hangs in thy skies , 
Shining through sorrow’s stream, 
Saddening through pleasure’s beam, 

Thv sons, with doubtful gleam, 

: Weep while they rise ! 

Erin ! thy silent tear ne’er shall cease, 

Ei in! thy languid smile ne’er shall increase, 

Till, like the rainbow’s light, 

Thy various tints unite, 

And form, ia heaven’s sight, 

^ ’ One arch of peace. 

T. MOOR* 
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HOI. ART THOU, GOD! 

Art thou, god ! to shepherd turn’d, 

That a maiden’s heart hath burn’d ? 

Why thy godhead laid apart, 

Warr’st thou with a woman’s heart ? 
Whiles the eye of man did woo me, 

That could do no vengeance to me. 

If the scorn of your bright eyne 
Have power to raise such love in mine, 
Alack, in me, what strange effect, 

Would they work in mild aspect! 

Whiles you chide me, I did love ; 

How then might your prayers move? 

He, that brings this love to thee, 

Little knows this love in me ; 

And by him seal up thy mind, 

Whether that thy youth and kind 
Will the faithful offer take 
Of me, and all that I can make : 

Or else by him my love deny, 

And then I’ll study how to die. 

8HAK0PEARE. 


1102 WHAT SONG SHALL I CHANT? 

What song shall I chant? while I sing Venus’ spar¬ 
rows, 

Her cestus, her dove,— 

Shall I hold forth on love P 
Source of so many blessings and ills, 

On which so many Cupids have blunted their 
arrows, 

And so many poets their quills. 

All its pains and its pleasures, its mischiefs and 
joys, 

Have been sung o’er and o’er, by fond girls and 
vain boys, 

Not a single new thought the Pierian spring, 

On love can inspire,—nor of love will I sing. 


While l celebrate uproar, and bottles, and glasses 
That fools think divine,— 

Shall my song be on wine ? 

Source of so many surfeits and feasts, 
Where so many topers have toasted their lasses, 
And so many men become beasts! 

Let those describe wine, who can drink till they 
reel, 

’Twere folly to write on a theme I can’t feel! 
How can I, who ne’er drink but what flows from 
health’s spring, 

Find words the delight of a drunkard to sing ? 

While I celebrate men who all comfort and plea¬ 
sure 

Leave at home for a name,— 

Shallil descant on fame ? 

Source so man y murders and woes, 
Where so many heroes have plunder’d for treasure, 
And so many friends become foes ! 

A stranger to battles, and all their delight, 

Fond of peace and its joys, I can’t shudder and 
write: 

The best plume that e’er hero bore ofF from fame’s 
wing 

Should not tempt me a scene of such horror to 
sing. 

What shall be my song ? shall I celebrate riches ? 
Whose grasp can combine 
Love, glory, and wine ! 

Source of eaeh mortal man’s rise and fall • 
That thing youth and age, high and low, that 
bewitches! 

A nothing that comprehends all! 

Be the theme these of others, they cannot be 
mine:— 

Till love’s led by prudence, by temperance wine, 
'lill war shall swett peace, and gold charity bring, 
Reason smiles and forbids me such folly to sing!, 


dibdin. 
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110.5. ROBERT BRUCE TO HIS ARMY. 

Scots, wha hae’ wi* Wallace Wed. 

Scots, wha Bruce has often led, 

Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to glorious victory. 

Now’s the day, and now’s the hour; 

See the front of battle lour; 

See approach proud Edward’s power, 
Edward, chains, and slavery. 

Wha will be a traitor knave ? 

Wha will fill a coward’s grave ? 

Wha sae base as be a slave P 

Traitor! Coward! turn and flee. 

Wha for Scotland’* king and la’, 

Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa’, 

Caledonian on wi’ me. 

By oppressions, woes, and pains, 

By your sons in servile chains, 

We will drain our dearest veins, 

But they shall be, shall be free. 

Lay the proud usurpers low, 

Tyrants fall in every foe, 

Liberty’s in every blow ; 

Forward ! let us do or die. 

BURNS. 


1104. FIE ON SINFUL PHANTASY! 

Fie on sinful phantasy ! 

Fie on lust and luxury! 

Lust is but a bloody fire, 

Kindled with unchaste desire, 

Fed in heart, whose flames aspire, 

As thoughts do blow them higher and higher. 
Pinch him, fairies mutually; 

Pinch him for his villany; 

Pinch him, and burn him, and turn him about, 

1 til candles, and star-light, and moonshine, be out. 

SUAKSPEARE. 
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1105. STEADY SHE GOES. 

The British tar no peril knows, 

But fearless braves the angry deep, 

The ship’s his cradle of repose, 

And sweetly rocks him to his sleep. 

He, though the raging surges swell, 

In his hammock swings, 

When the steersman sings, 

Steady she goes ! all’s well. 

While on the main-top yard he springs, 

An English vessel heaves in view, 

He asks, but she no letter brings 
From bonny Kate he lov’d so true : 

Then sighs he for his native dell : 

Yet to hope he clings, 

While the steersman sings, &c. 
The storm is past’, the battle's o’er, 

Nature and man repose in peace, 

Then, homeward-bound, on England’s shore, 
He hopes for joys that ne’er will cease j 
His Kate’s sweet voice those joys foretell, 

And his big heart springs, 

While the steersman sings, &c. 

DIBDIN 

1106. REMEMBER ME. 

Remember me, when far away, 

A journey through the world’s wide waste; 
Remember me at early day, 

Or when the evening shadows haste. 

When high the pensive moon appears, 

And night, with all her starry train, 

Gives rest to human hopes and fears, 
Remember I alone complain. 

Remember me* whene’er you sigh, 

Be it at midnight’s silent hour j 
Remember me, aud think that I 

Return thy sigh, and feel its power. 
Whene’er you think on those away, 

Or when you bend the pious knee, 

Or when your thoughts to pleasure stray, 

Oh f then, dear maid, remember me. 

c. WALKER. 
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hot. love taught my soul 

sou, , to , brook cont ™' *' 

Jl then I scorn d submission • 

lo woman now I kneel, I bow. 

Her charms extort confession. 

How cold to love that heart must prove, 

I hat warms not at her beauty: 

Her very look is nature’s book. 

And teaches man his duty. 

Her sparkling eyes, where doubtless lies. 
The gem ot a41 perfection : ’ 

Illume the mind with bliss refin’d, 

And claim of man protection. 

Then proud I’ll wear for thee, my fair, 

The chain that binds for ever 
My fate to thine, nor e’er repine*. 

Fond woman ! never, never. 


1108. I AM A FRIAR. 

I am a friar of orders grey 

And down the vallies I take my way • 

I pull not blackberry, haw, or hip, 

Good store of venison does fill my scrip : 
My long bead roll I merrily chaunt. 
Where’er I walk no money I want. 

And why I’m so plump, the reason I tell, 

W ho leads a good life is sure to live weJU 
What baron, or ’squire, 

Or knight of the shire,-i 
Lives half so well as a holy friar l 
After supper of heaven I dream : 

Bui that is fat pullet and clouted cream : 
Myself by denial I mortify. 

With a dainty bit of a warden pie • 

I’m cloth’d in sackcloth for my sin ’; 

With old sack wine I’m lin’d within. 

A chirping cup is my matin song, 

Aud the vesper bell is my bowl, ding dong, 
what baron, or ’squire, (xc. 

o‘(fFEPE. 


h library, 


I 1109. OF FRIENDSHIP THEY TALK. 
Of friendship they talk, is a friend to be found 
lo answer my question ? survey the world round • 
In prosperity all are your friends—turn the view 
And adversity picture, yourfriends, they turn ton’ 

Th 1 H w . ea . lt . 11 or lf wa nt should his master attend' 
The dog is his master’s protector and friend 
’Poor fellow. 

Po . rt " ne fr °wns on him, and friends Iookaskew 
| vievv, Wi ‘ h S ° rr0W > and want is m 

Lick d s 0 lH,h h0l !f 1h he ’ s ,. cross > when his heart ^“op: 
Licks Ins hand, wags his tail, and is proud ifearess’d- 

The do, e ", aldSef0rSake him ’“> cbeer anddefend,’ 
the dog is his master’s protector and friend 

Poor fellow. 


I 1110. THE BREWER’S COACHMAN. 

Would n'mli 3 "?’ an oasy and good-naturd fellow, 
I rtl,i d u* 100 oft § et a little too mellow ; 
Body coachman was he to an eminent brewer. 

Wo better e’er sat on a coacli-box to be sure. 

I HlS C °nur es aS kePt C,eaD ’ a,ld 1° mothers or 

He 0 bad"th re CarC of , tlleir babes ^han 1S lie 0l took 
1 Rnt^rl n 10 * 6 ’ aye ,’. aud fi, ‘y g° od qualities more, 

I But the business ot tippling could ne’er be got o’er. 

So ins master effectually mended the matter, 

By hiring a man who drank nothing but water 
Now, William, says he, you see the plain case ’ 

Had y place 3 ”* 1 3S *‘ e d ° eS y0U ’ d h8vPe a good 

Drink „ a ter I cried William : had all men done so, 
Yo„ d never have wanted a coachman, I trow. 

1 hey are soakers, like me, whom you load with 
reproaches, 

That enable you brewers to ride in your coaches. 

TA t LOR. 
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nil. SINCE ZEPH’RUS FIRST TASTED. 
Since Zeph’rus first tasted the charms of coy 

Sure nature ne’er beam’d on so lovely a mom, 
Ten thousand sweet birds court the smile ot Au- 

And the* woods loudly echo the sound of the 

Yet the morn’s not so lovely, so brilliant, so 

As our Splendid appearance, in gallant array ; 
■When all ready mounted, we number our torces, 
Enough the wild boar or the tiger to scare : 

Pity fifty stout beings, count dogs, men and 
horses, ’ .. , L a 5® * 

Should encounter such peril—to kill one poor 

Little wretch, thy fate’s hard l-thon wert gentle 
and blameless; 

Yet a type of the world in thy fortune we see; 
And Virtue, by monsters as cruel and shameless, 
Poor, defenceless, and timid, is hunted like thee. 
See! vainly each path how she doubles and 

If she ’scape the hound Treach’ry, by Slander 
she dies! ,. _ . ,, 

To o’ercome that meek fear for which men should 
respect her, 

Every art is employ’d, every $ly subtle snare- 
pity those that were born to det^nd and protect her, 
Should hunt to her ruin—so timid a hare l 

Thus it fares with poor Merit, which mortals 
should cherish, . 

As the heav’n-gifted spark that illumines the 

As Reason’s best honour; lest with it should perish, 
Ev’ry grace that perfection can lend to mankind. 
Hark ! Envy’s pack opens ; the grim lurcher 
Fear [rear: 

And the mongrel Vexation, skulks sly "> th 


The rest all rush on ; at tneir head the whelp Sian- 
der [spair i 

The fell mastiff Malice, the greyhound De- 
Pitv beings best known by bright Truth and fair 
* Candour [harmless a hare. 

Should hunt down—shame to manhood—so 

Their sports at an end, harsh Reflection’s be- 
guiler . [resign 

To some thoughtless oblivion their souls thev 
The seducer takes pleasure, revenge the reyiler, 
The hunter’s oblivion, more harmless, is wine. 
Thus, having destroy’d every rational joy 
That can dignify Reason, they Reason destroy: 
And yet not in vain, if this lesson inspirit 

Ought of reverence for Genius, respect for the 
Fair: . ^ 

So the tear of lost Virtue and poor ruin’d Merit, 
The sad manes shall appease of the innocent 
hare. 

D1BDIN. 


1112. THE SUN’S RADIANT BEAMS. 

The sun’s radiant beams scarce illumine the day 
To far distant climes duty calls me away ; 

E’en now I must leave thee, regrets are in vain, 
Nor shall he whom thou lovest be heard to com¬ 
plain. 

Remember the years we were parted before, 
Remember tlie pangs for thy absence I bore ; 

Oh stay yet a moment, think, think of my pain. 
Nor leave her who loves thee alone to complain. 

Oh tempt me no further, in pity forbear, 

Nor absence, nor time, can my fondness impair; 

I go to deserve thee, thy sorrows restrain, 

Since honour commands me, thou shonldst not 
complain. 

Farewell then, my soldier, thy glory pursue, 

In absence to honour and love still be true; 

May heaven protect thee from danger and pain, 
And whatever I suffer I will not complain. 

\ _ a . a nv rriti'Tf? 
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1113. ANi^ HAS SHE THEN FAILED. 
And has she then fail’d in her truth ? 

The beautiful maid I adore ; 

Shall I never again hear her voice, 

Nor see her lov’d form any more ? 

No, no, no, I never shall see her more. 

Ah, Seliraa, cruel you prove, 

Yfct sure my hard lot you’ll bewail: 

I could not presume you would love, 

Yet pity I hop’d would prevail. 

And since hatred alone I inspire, 

Life henceforth is not worth my care 
Death now is my only desire, 

I give myself up to despair. 

1114. ANOTHER CUP^AND THEN. 

Mat Mudge, the sexton of our town 
Though oft’ a little heady j 
The drink not so his wits could drown. 

But some excuse was ready. 

Mat said the parson lov’d a sup, 

And eke also the clerk ; 

And then it kept his spirits up, 

'Mongst spirits in the dark : 

Swore ’twas his predecessor’s fault, 

A cursed druuken fellow, 

The very bells to ring he taught, 

As if they were all mellow ; 

Hark ! hark ! cried he, in tipsy peal, 

Like roaring topers as they reel; 

Hark ! what a drunken pother : 

A nother cup and then.—What then ? Another. 

For good news Mat got drunk for joy, 

If he could beg or borrow; 

Did any thing his mind annoy ? 

He drank to drown his sorrow : 

Thus he’d rejoice, or he’d condole,— 

Cried Mat, be’t joy or grief, 

As the song says, the flowing bowl, 

Still gives the mind relief. 

’Twas all my predecessor’s fault, Sic. 


library. 

P e ,?ce the theme, and all its charms. 
Mat fill’d the sparkling nogging : 

If war, he drank may British arms. 

Still give the foe a flogging. 

The parson once took Mat to task 
Bid him beware the bowl; * 

Your pardon I most humbly ask, 

Cried he, but ’pon my soul, 

Twas all my predecessor’s fault, <Src<, 

And then no liquor came amiss, 

Wherever he could forage; 

That gave him spirits, wisdom this, 

And t’other gave him courage. 

Tims was lie merry and jocose, 

If fortune smil’d or frown’d ; 

And when he’d fairly got his dose, 

And all the things turn’d round, 

Swore, ’twas his predecessor’s fault, &c. 

PIBDIN. 


1113. FAR, FAR AT SEA. 

T T 48 , at night whcn the bell had toll’d twelve 
And poor Susan was laid on her pillow. 

In her ear whisper’d some fleeting elve. 

Your love is now tost on a billow,— 

Far, far at sea. 

All was dark ! as she ’woke out of breath. 
Not an object her fears could discover; 

All was still as the silence of death, 

Save fancy, which painted her lover,— 

Far, far at sea. 

So she whisper’d a prayer, clos’d her eyes, 

J he P hantom stiI1 haunted her pillow ; 
Whilst in terror she echoed his cries, 

As struggling he sunk in the billow. 

Far, far at sen. 
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1116. MERRILY BOUNDS THE BARK. 

Merrily, merrily, bounds the bark, 

She bounds before the gale; 

The mountain breeze from Binnadarch, 

Is joyous in her sail. 

With fluttering sound, like laughter hoarse, 
The chords and canvas strain ; 

The waves, divided by her force. 

In ripp’ling eddies chas’d her course. 

As if they laugh’d again. 

Merrily, merrily bounds the bark, 

O’er the broad ocean driven; 

Her path bv Ronin’s mountain dark. 

The steerman’s hand has given. 


library. 

1118. YE RUTHLESS POWERS. 

Ye ruthless powers ! who joy to rend 
The buds that hope had twin d, 

At once our lives, our sorrows end, 

And in our deaths prove kind ! 

To weary eyes that long for rest, 

Death healing slumber sheds, 

Poor graves with grass and wild-flowers drest, 
Despair calls pleasing beds. 

In whiter worlds, in formless spheres, 

Our souls unblam’d shall pair, 

And love that sinks to sleep in tears, 

Shall wake in sunshine there. 


Merrily, merrily, goes the bark. 

On a breeze from the northward tree ; 

So shoots through the morning sky the lark, 
Or the swan through the summer sea. 

Merrily, merrily, goes the bark. 

Before the gale she bounds; 

So flies the dolphin from the shark. 

Or the deer before the hounds. 

They paus’d not at Columbia’s isle, 

Though peal’d the bells from the holy pile, 
With long and measur’d toil.: 

No time for matin or forttnass, 

And the sounds of the holy summons pass 

Away in the billows roll. 

J w. SCOTT. 

1117. WILL YOU BUY ANY TAPE. 
Will you buy any tape, 

Or lace for your cape, 

My dainty duck, my dear-a ? 

And silk and thread, 

And toys for your head 
Of the new’st and fin’st, fin’st wear-a . 
Come to the pedlar, 

Money’s a medlar, 

That doth utter all men’s wcar-a. 

SHAKSPEARE. 


1119. ON SUMMER’S EVE. 

On Summer’s eve, our lawns among, 

The village minstrel wakes his song. 

And by the harp’s romantic sound, 

Invites the youths and maidens round . 
Beneath the moon-light pines we meet, 
On willing, wild, impatient feet, 

And as he smites the string, advance 
In timely pairs to weave the dance. 

Then to and fro—we lightly go, 

Hither, thither— careless whither: 

Along the mirthful maze we rove. 

Still taught by nature, led by^love . 

On greensward seats recline the old, 

And pleas’d, their children’s bliss behold, 
While oft they chaunt in rustic rhymes, 
Remember’d sports of other times ; 

The sires in sons their youth resume. 
Grey matrons in their daughters bloom , 
And every smile that pastime gives 
From youth to age reflected lives. 

As to and fro—we lightly go, 

Hither, thither, careless whither : 
Along the mirthful maze we rove. 

Still taught by nature, led by love l 
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1120. A TEAK AND A SIGH. 

In weeping the maid whom I lov’d win. t 
How transient do life and it. ™ estccm > 

"KCSSKS35 

A fe t ‘ l,C r’ S a . c 2 mfort! » thinking of those 
lose vntues before tis so frequently 
4 mild consolation steals over our woes J 
nd grief has a charm in its—tears and its sighs. 

CAPTAIN JAMES. 

1121. THE BREEZE WAS FRESH. 

The broken gold, the braided hair. 

The tender motto, writ so fair, 

Upon his ’bacco-box he views 
Nancy the noet, Love the muse : 

If you loves I as I loves you, 

^o pair so happy as we two. 

The storm-that like a shapeless wreck, 

That w “ h . r S ging all the deck, 

And left th° r f hark : ,lad g iv n a feast; 

W .el r ! e shl P a I’nlk—had'ceas d : 

He !hi a , C m aS Wlth 1,ls messmates dear 
He shard the grog, their hearts to cheer, 

Took from Ins 'bacco-box a quid, 

And spelt, for comfort on the lid 
If you Iov<:5 I ; &c. 9 
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The battle—that with horror grim 
Hacj madly ravag’d life and limb, 

Had scuppers drench’d with human gore. 
And widow’d many a wife-was o’er; 

ien Jack to his companions dear 
Irnt paid the tribute of a tear, 

I lien, as Ins ’bacco-box lie held, 

Kestor dins comfort, as he spell’d, 

If you loves I, &c. 

The voyage—that bad been long and hard 
But that had yielded full reward ; 

1 Iiat brought each sailor to his friend. 
Happy and rich—was at an end : 

i* b ' s * ods an d Perils o’er, 

Be.ield Ins Nancy on the shore ; 

He then the ’hacco box display’d, 

And cried, and seiz’d the willing maid, 

If you loves I, &c. 

bibdin. 

1122. BACHELOR TOM. 

I Old merry Tom Brag scorn’d the conjugal yoke 
lor a whimsical notion had he, y ’ 

I T lat a 0 ak fe ’ llkC the ivy ’ which lwiaes round tin 

Wlnie adorning yet injnres the tree. 

F AohT d ,‘j’ d , hve si,, g |e » his credit to save, 
Anil hegg’d when this life summon’d from 
Some good-natur’d friend would write over hi- 
I grave, 

Beneath lies departed old Bachelor Tom.’ 

But merry Tom Brag, like most boasters was hit 

For T T 7“j Was CaUf S ht b y llis purse ; 

So he mol | ad 7 £ i tb ’ an ! " ,e girl she had wit 
rp, 0 to °k l jer for better for worse. 

An n ?m r s . a Bc "cdict made at threescore, 
And found when the church he came from, 
n» quizzical friend had wrote over his door. 
Has morning deputed old bachelor Tom.’ 
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1123. O MISTRESS MINE. 

O mistress mine, where are you roaming? 

O stay and hear ; your true-love’s coming, 
That can sing both high and low ; 

Trip no further pretty sweeting ; 

Journies end in lovers meeting, 

Every wise man’s sou doth know. 

What is love ? ’tis not hereafter; 

Present mirth hath present laughter : 

What’s to come, is still unsure: 

In delay there lies no plenty ; 

Then come kiss me sweet, and twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 

SHAKSPEARE 
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1125, WHEN NICH LAS FIRST TO COURT 

When NichTas first to court began, 

And Blanch approv’d his love ; 

United time and pleasure ran, 

Like turtles in the grove : 

In joy and sweet delight, 

They pass’d each day and night. 

When Nich’las first to court began, 

And Blanch approv’d his love ; 

Happy and gay, 

Smiling as May, 

Jocund they pass’d each night and day. 


,»24. NOW THE SUN IS IN THE WEST. 

Now the sun is in the west, 

Sinking slow behind the trees; 

And the cuckoo, welcome guest, 

Gently wooes the evening breeze- 
Cuckoo, Cuckoo! 

Sportive now the swallows play, 

Liglfcly skimming o’er the brook ; 
Darting swift they wing their way 
Homeward to their peaceful nook 
Whilst the cuckoo, bird of spring, 

Still amidst the breeze doth sing- 
Cuckoo! cuckoo. 

Cheerful see yon shepherd boy 
Climbing up the craggy rocks 
As he views the dappled sky, 

Pleas’d the cuckoo’s note he mocks 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 

Now advancing o’er the plain, 

Evening’s dusky shades appear , 

And the Cuckoo’s voice again 
Softly steals upon mine ear. 

While retiring from the view, 

Thus she bids the day adieu— 

Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 

missju. cassov. 


When children bless’d the loving pair, 

. Kind heaven increas’d their store ; 

Their boys were brave, their girls were fair, 
And each a portion bore 
Of rural industry, 

With dance, and song, and glee. 
When children bless’d, &c c. 

Tho’ age their heads with silver crown’d, 
Affection did increase ; 

Dissension ne’er their hearts could wound, 
Nor jealousy their peace : 

-And still remembrance sweet. 
Their placid minds would greet. 
Tho’ age their heads, &c. 

1126. NO, NEVER SHALL MY SOUL. 

No, never shall my soul forget 

The friends I found so cordial-hearted ; 
Dear, dear, shall be the day we met; 

And dear shall be the night we parted. 

Oh 1 if regret, however sweet, 

• Must with the lapse of time decay ; 

Yet still when thus in mirth you meet. 

Fill high to him that’s far away. 

Long be the flame of memory found 
Alive within your social glass : 

Let that be still the magic round 
O'er which oblivion dales not pass. 
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il27. IN THE MONTH OF MAY. 

In the month of May, 

Tite morning gray, 

First peeps a doubtful light; 

Three strikes the clock, 

The village cock 
Next crows with all his might : 

Each waking bird 
Chirping is heard ; 

Tinges of red the sky adorn ; 

Bird, man, and beast. 

Regard the east, 

And, pleas’d, salute the rising morn. 

The shepherd now his flock unfolds • 
like a thief, steals slow away • 

His dingy hue, 

Ugly to view, 

Is chang’d to a delightful blue; 

All nature’s gay; 

And now the villager beholds 
His mowers mow, his ploughers plough, 
Sheep bleat, birds sing, and oxen low : 
Each rural sound salutes his ears ; 

He whistles to make one: \ 

And now, 

Usher’d by all this fine parade, 

In ev’ry splendid pomp array’d. 

Appears 
The radiant sun. 

So after abundance of toilet affairs, 

And Betty lias nine times run up and down stairs, 
ror lappets and ribbands, and one thing and 
t other, [pother 

And the house top and bottom’s alarm’d with the 
And a hundred things more are done equally risi¬ 
ble, J 

The lady, at last, condescends to be visible. 

uibjjin. 


1128. IIOW OFT ON THE PAIN. 

How oft on the pain I have caus’d to my mother 
How oft on the grief that my father has felt 
How oft on the shame I have cast on my brother 
How oft on the sneers of the world have 1 

dwelt 1 

Yetspite of them all, the dear fatal delusion 
Clings fastto my soul, and each feeling subdues • 
One smile from my William dispels my confusion, 
And gazing on him, all my scruples I lose. 

O Love, in what clime, or what age hast theu ever 
Been tam’d to submission, or stripp’d of thv 
dart? J 

^ *iin^ )0W 1 ^ ia ^ s abounded, what duty can sever, 
What arguments crush the proud lord of the 
heart. 

In vain on the pain I have caus’d to my mother, 
In vam do I dwell on my father’s distress • 

In vam do these cheeks feel the blush of a brother; 
Love seizes my heart, and his pow’r I confess. 

Come then, gentle god—for tho’ strong thy domi¬ 
nion. 

Yet mild are thy laws when two lovers agree— 
Oh teach us to brave the cold sneer of opinion, 
And keep us contented with nature and thee. 

CAPTAIN JAMES* 

1129. KEEP OFF. 

Keep off if you vex a woman, 

’Till she gives her passion vent, 

In her fury she spares no man, 

But her tongue goes click and clack ; 
Click, clack, clack ; and ticka, ticke, tacx, 
’Till her rage in noise is spent. 

Women, when the fidgets seize ’em, 

Ride one like a founder’d nag: 

They are gentle, ’till you teaze’em; 

Then their tongue goes, click and clack; 
»rrxVi- k’ click, clack ; and ticka, ticke, tack, 
’lill it can no longer wag. 









the vocal 

U30. FIRST CHOOSE A PRETTY MELODY 
First choose a pretty melody, 

To take in all the flats : 

Then change your drift, 

And suddenly 
Prepare to shift 
The key; 

Then growl 

Like dogs, and miowl. , 

Like cats: , V „ ’ 

men, chatter like monkeys-now low, and now 
Chen whine, and then sigh ; 

And all through the nose, 

\nd then swim and die, 

And then come to a close. 

\mong the flats and sharps now a tedious journey 
Then lose yourself in knots of chords, [travel, 
And then those knots unravel: 

Then sigh, and die. 

And faint in bliss ecstatic, 

And then the half-tones try, 

For a touch of the chromatic. 

Then where you set out come again, 

And now— you’re welcome home again 
Then once more the melody, 

To take in all the flats: 

Then change your drift, 

And suddenly 
Prepare to shift 
The key ; 

Then growl 

Like dogs, and miowl . 

Like cats, * 

;hen chatter like monkeys—now low, and now 
And all through the nose ; 
ind then swim and die, 

And then come to a close. 

Yet not shabbily, 

But with a fine cantabile, 

In which go high and low, boy, 

Still follow’d by the hautboy, 

And all through the nose 
And then swim and die, 

And then come to a close. 
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1151. OH TELL ME, PILGRIMS. 

Oh, tell me, pilgrims, faint anil weary. 
Whither o’er the moor you stray r 
The winds of night blow cold and dreary, 
Dark and lonely is the way. 

Though daik the way, though lone the moor 
At Juan’s shrine our beads we tell, 

Each night when from the abbey tower, 
Slowly tolls the midnight bell. 

Now the tapers, faintly gleaming, 

Light the chapel aisle along ; 

Now the sacred rites proclaiming, 

Slowly tolls the bell, ding dong. 

Ob say, what sounds so sweet ascending, 
Steal along the dusky sky ? 

From whence those songs, that softly blending 
O’er the dreary moorlands die ? 

Now the tapers, &c. 

1132. LIFE LET US CHERISH. 

Life let us cherish while yet the taper glovfc 
And the fresh flowret pluck ere it close. 

Why are we fond of toil and care? 

Why choose the rankling thorn to wear, 

And heedless by the lily stray, 

Which blossoms in our way ? 

When clouds obscure the atmosphere, 

And forked lightnings rend the air, 

The sun resumes its silver crest, 

And smiles adown the west. 

The genial seasons soon are o’er, 

Then let us, ere we quit this shore, 
Contentment seek ; it is life’s zest, 

The sunshine of the breast. 

Away with every toil and care, 

And cease the rankling thorn to wear; 

With manful hearts life’s conflict meet, 

Till death sounds the retreat. 
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1133. THE INVITATION. 

Come, live with me and he my love 

That vtlU a " the P* eas,Ire s prove' 

A d all hf e ’ t gr ° VeS ’ ° r ,,ills and « eld »> 

And all the sleepy mountain yields. 

And we will sit upon the rocks 

Byshanow SllepllerdS fecd flleir ’ flo <*3 
By shallow nvers, to whose falls 

Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I win make thee beds of roses, 

And a thousand fragrant posies: 

A cap of flowers, and a kil tie 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. 

A gown made of the finest wool, 

F»;i C r fr ° m °" r Pretty Jambs we pull • 

^ir lined shppen for the cold, P 

With_buckles of the purest gold. 

A belt of straw, and ivy buds, 

A'lVif ?i ra c a . s P s > an d amber studs ; 

rom5r‘ eSe P I , easures may thee move, 

Come, live with me and be my love. 

The shepherd-swains shall dance and sine 
t F ;;, th y each May morntogs 8 

Then eS r d ^ thy mind nla y move, 
llien, live with me and be my love. 

marlow. 

1134. THE NYMPHS REPLY. 

If aU the w° rI d and love were young, 

ThoJ h J n e T ery slle P*‘ e rd s tongue, 
use pretty pleasures might we move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 

When^iver« tte fl ° C 4 from field t0 fold. 

An i t>i^ y 61 s y age » and rocks grow cold 
And Philomel becometl. dumb: ’ 

1 rest complain of cares to come. 
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The flowers do fade, and wanton fie.d* 
To wayward winter reckoning yields - 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall. 

Is fancy’s spring, but sorrow’s fall. 

Thy gowns, thy Shoes, thy beds of rose. 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies ' 
Soon break, soon wither, soon forgottcr 
In folly ripe, in reason i otten. 8 

Tl'lv ^ elt l ° f , straw > a «d ivy buds, 

,\]|-H,J aSpS ’ and an, ber studs, 

II these in me no means can move 
To come to thee, to be thy love ’ 

But could youth last, and love still breed 
Had joy „o date, nor age no need ’ 
1 hen these delights my mind might’move 
!° hve with thee, and be thy love. 

SIR WALTER RALELGH 

113.5. STAND TO YOUR GUNS 

T iTn f° your j? uns > 1H y hearts of oak, 

Let not a word on board be spoke, 

Victory soon will crown the joke • 

Be silent, and^be ready. * 

Kam home your guns, and sponge them well 
Let ns he sure the balls will tell • ’ 

The cannons' roar shall sound their kueli • 

Be steady, boys! be steady. ’ 

NOt ye ido 0 S."° rFt ’ reserve y our fi re , 

Now the elements do rattle • 

The gods, amaz’d, behold the battle • 

A broadside, my boys! 9 

See the blood, in purple tide. 

Trickle down her batter’d side. 

Wing d with fate the bullets fly 
Conquer, boys ! or bravely die I 
Hurl destruction on you foes : 

She sinks ! she sinks ! huzza ! 

Io the bottom down sbe goes. 
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1136. OH, TELL ME, MARY, DEAR, 

Oh I’tell me, tell me, Mary, dear 
Whence is that pensive sigli ? 

Oh, tell me whence the pearly tear, 

That trembles in thine eye ? 

I cannot, dare not hope, for love ; 

Yet on that cheek I see 
What would the softest wishes move, 

If they were shed for me. 

And yet, in Mary’s gentle soul, 

Some pitying thoughts may dwell; 

And those bright drops that silent roll, 

The tender secret tell. 

Oh ! Mary, calm thy lover’s fears, 

Who lives for none but thee ; 

And say that all thy sighs and tears 
Are only given to me. 

1137, COTCHELIN SAT ALL ALONE. 

Cotchelin sat all alone, 

Devil a §oul beside her, 

While from Taddy, who was gone, 

Oceans did divide her: 

His pipes, which she’d been us’d to hear. 

Careless left behind him, 

She thought she’d try, her woes to cheer 
Till once again she’d find him. 

'Twill not do, you loodle loo, 

Arrah now be aesy. 

’Tad was born with grief to make 
Cotchelin run crazy. 

She takes them up, and lays them down. 

And now her bosom’s panting, 

And now she’d sigh, and now she’d frown, 

Caze why? dere’s something wanting : 

And now she plays the pipes again, 

The pipes of her dear Taddy, 

And makes them tune his fav’rite strain, 

Arrah be aesy Paddy : 

Ah’twill not do, <Scc. 


UkBAJRY. 

Taddy from behind a bush, 

Where he’d long been a list’ning. 

Now like lightning forth did rush, 

His eyes with pleasure glist’ning ; 

Snatching up his pipes, he play’d, 

Pouring out his pleasure, 

While half delighted, half afraid, 

Pat the time did measure : 

Ah well will do, &c. 

13IBD1N. 

1138. WHY DOES AZURE DECK. 
Why does azure deck the sky ? 

’Tis to be like thy looks of blue: 

Why is red the rose’s dye? 

Because it is thy blushes’ hue. 

All that’s fair, by love’s decree, 

Has been made resembling thee. 

Why is falling snow so white ? 

But to be like thy bosom fair : 

Why are solar beams so bright ? 

That they may seem thy golden hair. 

All that’s bright, &. c. 

Why are nature’s beauties felt ? 

Oh! ’tis thine in her we see : 

Why has music power to melt ? 

Oh! because it speaks like thee. 

All that’s sweet, &c. 

T. MOORE. 

1139. THE MORN RETURNS. 

The morn returns in brightness drest, 

All natureTo restore— 

Not to life’s morn, with rapture blest, 

Which past, returns no more! 

But envious clouds will oft o ercast 
The sun’s meridian ray : 

To drear misfortune’s chilling blast 

Dims life’s advancing day ! 

Tho’ morn may pass, tho* noon may lower. 
The eye may smile serene ; 

So peace in life’s declining hour 
Mav cheer the closing scene. 

















mo. SONGS OF SHEPHERDS, 

Songs of shepherds, in rustical roundelays 
Fmm’d in fancy, and whistled on reeds/ 

Sung to solace young nymphs upon holydays 
Are too unworthy for wonderful deeds. 
Sottish Silenus, 

To Phoebus the genius, 

Was sent by dame Venus, asong'to prepare ; 

In phrase nicely coin’d ’ 

And verse quite refin’d. 

How the states divine hunted the hare. 

Stars q te tir’d with pastimes olympical ; 

Stars and planets that beautiful shone, ’ 

Could no longer endure that men only should 
Revel in pleasure, and they but look on. 
Round about horn’d 
Lucina they swarm’d, 

And quickly inform'd her how minded they were; 
Each god and goddess, 

To assume human bodies, 

As lords and ladies to follow the hare. 

Chaste Diana applauded the motion ; 

And pale Proserpina sat down in her place, 

Io guide the welkin, and govern the ocean, 

W hile Diana conducted her nephews in chace. 
By her example, 

Their father to trample, 

I he earth, old and ample), they soon leave the air 
Neptune the water, 

And divine Liber Pater, 

¥nd Mars the slaughterer, to follow the hare. 

tToung god Cupid was mounted on Pegasus, 
Borrow’d of the muses with kisses and prayers • 
•>tern Alcides upon cloudy Caucasus, 

Mounted a Centaur that proudly him bears ; 
The postillion of the sky, 

. Light-heel* d Sir Mercury, 

Hade his swift courser fly fleet through the air ; 
While tuneful Apollo 
The pastime did follow, 

To whoop and holloo, boys, after t\w hare. 
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Drown’d Narcissus, from Ills metamorphosis, 
Rous’d by Echo new manhood did take ; 
Snoring Somnus upstarted from Cinimerus, 
(Before for a thousand years he did not wake) 
There was lame club-footed 
Sir Mulcibcr booted ; 

And Pan, too, promoted on Corydon’s mare; 
/Eolus then flouted. 

With mirth Momus shouted, 

While wise Pallas pouted, yet followed the hare 
Grave Hymen ushers in Lady Astrea: 

The humour took hold of Latona the cold; 
Ceres the brown, too, with bright Cytherea ; 

And Thetis the wanton—Bellona the bold : 
Shame faced Aurora, 

With witty Pandora, 

And Maria with Flora did company bear ; 

But Juno was stated 
Too high to be rated, 

Although she hated not hunting the harG. 

Three brown bowls of Olympical nectar, 

The Trojan boy now presents on his knee, 

Jove to Phoebus now carouses in nectar, 

And Phoebus to Hermes, and Hermes to me; 
Wherewith infused, 

I piped and mused, 

In language unused, their spoits to declare, 

Till the vast house of Jove, 

Like the bright sphere did move $ 
Here’s a health then to all that love hunting tii 
hare. 

O’. A. STEPlltXS. 

1141. THOUGH PRIM AS SAINTS. 
Though prim as saints at mass we seem, 

We laugh at others’ folly ; 

Our boasted rigour’s all a dream, 

So, brothers, let’s be jolly. 

Now our daily penance over, 

Now, boys, we’ll live in clover , 

While our cheerful glass goes round 
Woman all our joys shall crown. 








THE JOCAL 

1143. TAKE ME, MADAM. 

Take me, madam, 

I so glad am, 

That I’ll cut a caper ! 

Stand first couple. 

Make no scruple, 

Strike up there, gut-scraper. 

rum about, turn about, that’s right, dependon’t. , 
Hand a cro’ss, back again, and now there s an end 

tfitstaUhould be thought that we should encore it, j 
Permit me to offer you lemonade before it; 

Ne»tis will make you hot, and wine is unsteady, . 
Your fan now will cool us both, speak when 
you’re ready. Take me> madam , &c . 


1143. WORK FOR THE TINKER. 

A tinker I am, 

My name’s Natty Sam, 

From morn to night I trudge it: 

So low is my fate, 

My personal estate 
Lies all within this budget. 

Work for the tinker, ho ! good wives, 

For they are lads of mettle— 

’Twere well if you could mend your lives, 
As I can mend a kettle. 

The man of war, 

The man of the bar, 

Physicians, priests, free-thinkers, 

That rove up and down 
Great London town— 

What are they all but tinkers ? 

Work for the tinker, 6tc. 
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’Those ’mong the great 
Who tinker the state, 

And badger the minority ; 

Pray what’s the end 
Of their great work, my friend, 

But to rivet a good majority ? 

Work for the tinker, &e. 

This mends his name, 

That cobbles liis fame, 

That tinkers his reputation 
And thus, had I time, 

I could prove in my rhyme, 

Jolly tinkers of all the nation. 

Work for the tinker, &e. 

D5BD1* 


1114. THE FRIEND AND PITCHER. 

The wealthy fool with gold in store, 

Will still desire to grow richer, 

Give me but these I ask no more, 

My charming girl, my friend and pitcher 
My friend so rare, my girl so fair, 

With such what mortal can be richer 
Give me but these a fig for care, 

With my sweet girl, my friend and pitcher 

From morning sun I’d never grieve. 

To toil a hedger or a ditcher, 

If that when I come home at eve, 

I might enjoy my friend and pitcher. 

My friend so rare, &c. 

Tho’ fortune ever shuns my door, 

I do not know what can bewitch her ; 
With all my heart can I be poor, 

With my sweet girl, my friend and ptf diet 
My friend w *»rc, &c. 

t* keefe. 
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1H5. THE COSMETIC DOCTOR. 

Believe me, believe me, in country and town, 

No cosmetic, no cosmetic, but mine would go down; 
Both young ones and old ones would flock at my 
call, 

And for pimples and wrinkles they purchas’d it all. 
The sweet creatures would cry, 

Your art, sir, I’ll try. 

Tor a freckle I spy 

Just below my left eye. [rose, 

To the face pale and wan I gave the blush of the 
4nd plac’d on the cheek what I found on the nose. 
Some smirking, some jerking, 

Some crummy, some gummy, 

Eyes askew, noses blue, 

Sallow cheek, made so sleek, 

’Bove all commendation my trade is : 

Smiling face, prate a pace, 

Tell the news, all amuse, 

Aim to show what’s the go ; 

That’s the way, now a-day, 

To shine as the man for the ladies. 

To tell where I’ve been, 

Or what fair ones I’ve seen, 

In places where I my abode took, 

I’m sure it would fill 
A chancery bill, 

Or as long be as Pattison’s Road-book. 

First at Acton and Ealing, 

Their faces I’m peeling; 

At Ilchester and Dorchester, 

At Chichester and Porchester, 

At Woolwich and Highgate, 

And Dulwich and Reigate, 

At Beckington and Oakingham, 

And Buckingham and Rockingham, 

At Brummagem 
I rummage ’em. 

At Deptford and Hampton, 

And Bedford and Bampton, 


At Harlow and Charmouth, 

And Marlow and Yarmouth, T ur 

At Dartford and Darking, 11 

And Harford and Barking, . ,, 

A t Wor’ster and Chester, « Ja 

And Glo’ster and Leicester, 

At Teddington and Amersham, 

And Holyhead and Riverhcad, f..... ' 

At Maidenhead and Leatherhead, “y 

In chaises and four I’ve rattled off to Davent ry . 

And many is the time that I’ve been sent tc 

Coventry. * !ra 

J li Wilt If 

To this list let me add, and the vanity pardon, lfraywai 

I’ve made many a fair one smile in famous Coveu more:- 

Garden. But grievi 

Where some are smerking, some jerking Come let’ 

Some crummy, some gummy, • if’vetroub 

Eyes askew, noses blue, 

Sallow cheek made so sleek, ^ Tea 

’Bove all commendation my trade is; ^ 

Smiling face, prate a-pace, i 

Tell the news, all amuse, u 

Aim to show what’s the go— 

That’s the way now a-day, 

To shine as the man for the ladies. r&di 

!i yard-arm 

1X46. LAWN AS WHITE AS DRIVEN SNOW 

Lawn as white as driven snow, himmoi 

Cypress black as e’er was crow; Botj 

Gloves as sweet as damask roses, 

Masks for faces and for noses ; ivBeu wai 

Bugle bracelets, necklace amber, He'ffasmaulyj 

Perfume for a lady’s chamber; wan 

Golden quoifs and stomachers Tohijfriciidj 

For my lads to give their dears; 4 ^ ^ 

Pins and poking-sticks of steel, ^ 

What maids lack from head to heel ; Beiveit io 1 

Come buy of me, come, come buy, come buy ^overboard ti 

Buy lads, or else your lasses cry : 1**^ 

Come buy, &c. f 

SIIAKSPEARE. 
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1147. THE SAILOR’S CONSOLATION. 

Spanking Jack was so comely, so pleasant, so 
jolly, . [and sing; 

Though winds blew great guns, still he’d whistle 
Jack lov’d his friend, and was true to his Molly, 
^ And, if honour gives greatness, was great as a 
bob king: [sail, 

i semi One night as we drove with two i cefs in the tnain- 
And the scud came on low’ring upon a lee shore; 
Jack w ent up aloft, for to hand the top-ga’ntsail, 
riot A spray wash’d him off, and we ne’er saw him 
Com more - 

But grieving’s a folly, 

jerliiij Come let’s be jolly/ [shore, 

f we’ve troubles at sea, boys, we’ve pleasures on 

Whiffling Tom still of mischief, or fun in the 
middle, [jog ; 

Through life in all weathers, at random would 
He’d dance, and he’d sing, and he’d play on the 
fiddle, 

And swig with an air his allowance of grog: 
Long-side of a Don in the Terrible frigate, 

As yard-arm and yard-arm we lay off the shore; 
In and out whiffling Tom did so caper and jig it, 
MW That his head was shot off, and we ne’er saw 
him more:— 

But grieving’s a folly, &c. 

Bonny Ben was to each jolly messmate a brother, 
He was manly and honest, good-natur’d and free; 
if ever one tar was more true than another, 

To his friend and his duty, that sailor was he: 
Jne day with the davit to weigh the cadge- 
anchor, 

Ben went in the boat on a bold craggy shore ; 
me!)!) He overboard tipt, when a shark, and a spanker, 
Soon nipt him in two, and we ne’er jsaw him 
more :— 

But grieving’s ^ folly, &c. 


But what of it all, lads, shall we be down-hearted 
Because that mayhap we now take our last sup. 
Life’s cable must one day or other be parted, 

And death in safe moorings will bring us ai 
up: [brother 

But ’tis always the way on’t, one scarce find *■ 
Fend as pitch, honest, hearty, and true to thi 
core, [other 

But by battle, or storm, or some damn’d tiling o 
He’s popp’d off the hooks, and we ne’er se« 
him more !— 

But grieving’s a folly, &c. 

DIEDIN. 

1148. HOW DEAR TO ME THE HOUR. 
How dear to me the hour when daylight dies, 

And sun-beams melt along the silent sea, 

For then sweet dreams of other days arise, 

And mem’ry breathes her vesper sigh to thee: 
And as I watch the line of light that plays 

Along the smooth wave tow’rdthe burning west, 
I long to tread that golden path of rays, [rest. 
And think ’twould lead to some bl ight isle oi 

T. MOORE. 

1149. HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE? 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 

By all their country’s ^wishes blest? 

When spring with dewy fingers cold, 

Returns to deck their hallow’d mould; 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod, 

Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung, 

There honour comes a pilgrim grey. 

To bless the turf, that wraps their clay, 

And pity shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there. 

W. OOl.LI NS 
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1150. SHAKSPEARE’S SEVEN AGES. 

Our immortal Poet’s page tells us all the world’s a 
stage, 

And that men, with all their airs, are nothing more 
than play’rs, [part, 

Each using skill and art, in his turn to top his 
All to fill up this farcical scene, O. 

Enter here, exit there, 

Stand in view, mind your cue, 

Hey down, ho down, derry deny down, 

All to fill up this farcical scene, O. 

First the infant in the tap, mewling puling with his 
pap, [nurse; 

Like the chicken that we truss, is swaddled by his 
Who to please the puppet tries, as he giggles and 
he cries, 

All to fill up this farcical scene, O. 

Hushaby, wipe an eye, 

Kissee pretty, givee titty, 

Hey down, ho down, &c. 

Then the pretty babe of grace with his shining 
morning face, [pack; 

And his satchel on his back, to school, alas! must 
But like a snail he creeps, and for black Monday 
weeps, 

All to fill up this farcical scene, O. 

Book mislaid, truant play’d, 

Rod in pickle, him to tickle, 

Hey down, ho down, &c. 

Then the lover next appears, sous’d over head 
and ears, 

Like a lobster on the fire, sighing ready to expire, 
And a deep hole in his heart you may thro’ it 
drive a cart; 

411 to fill up this farcical scene, O. 

Beauty spurns him, passion burns nim, 

Like a wizard, guts and gizzard, 

Hey down, ho down, &c. 


Then the soldier ripe for plunder, breathing slau«k 
ter, blood, and thunder ! 

Lord at what a rate he runs, about drums, and 
swords, and guns, 

And talks of streaming’veins, shatter’d limbs,and 
scatter’d brains; 

All to fill up this farcical scene, O. 

Of foes he thrash’d, and cut and slash’d, 
And here he popp’d ’em, and there lie 
dropp’d ’em, 

Hey down, ho down, &c. 

Then the justice in his chair, with his broad and 
vacant stare; 

His wig of formal cut, and belly like a butt, 
Well lin’d with turtle hash, calipee and callipash; 
All to fill up this farcical scene, O. 

Bawd and trull, pimp and cull, 

At his nod, go to quod ! 

Hey down, ho down, &c. 

Then the slipper’d pantaloon, in life’s dull after- 
noon, [nose; 

Shrunk shank in youthful hose, and spectacles on 
His voice, once big and round, now whistling in 
the sound, 

All to fill up this farcical scene, O. 

Vigour spent, body bent, 

Shaking noddle, widdle waddle, 

Hey down, ho down, &c. 

Then at last to end the play, second childhoot 
leads the way; [go to pot 

When, like sheep that take the rot, all our sense* 
And then death amongst us swops, and so dowi 
the curtain drops, 

All to fill up this farcical scene, O. 

Then the coffin we move off in, 

While the bell rings the knell, 

Of high and low down, into the cold ground, 
Ail to fill up this farcical scene, O. 

COLLINS 
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m. COME, NEVER SEEM TO MIND IT. 
Come, never seem to mind it, 

Nor count your fate a curse, 

However sad you find it, 

Yet somebody’s is worse: 

In danger some must come off short, | 

Yet why should we despair; 

For ifibold tars are Fortune’s sport, 

»Stili are they Fortune’s care. 

Why when our vessel blew up, 

A-fighting that there Don, 

Like squibs and crackers flew up 
The crew, each mother’s son : 

They sunk:—some rigging stopt me short, 
While twirling in the air ; 

And thus if tars are Fortune’s sport, 

Stili are they Fortune’s care. 

Young Peg of Portsmouth Common 
Had like to haveibeen my wife; 

Long-side of such a woman, 

I’d led a pretty life: 

A landsman, one Jem Davenport, 

She convoy’d to Horn fair ; 

And thus, though tars are Fortune’s spout, 
They still are Fortune’s care. 

A splinter knock’d my nose off: 

4 My bowsprit’s gone,’ I cries. 

Yet well it kept the blows off: 

Thank God ’twas not my eyes ; 

Chance if again their fun’s that sort, 

Let’s hope I’ve had my share: 

Thus if bold tars are Fortune’s sport, 

They still are Fortune’s care. 

Scarce with these words I’d outed, 

Glad for my eyes and limbs, 

When a cartridge burst, and douted 
Both my two precious glims: 

4 Why then they’re gone,’ cried I, m short: 

Yet Fate my life did spare: 

And thus though tars are Fortune’s sport. 
They still are Fortune’s care. 
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I’m blind, and I’m a cripple; 

Yet cheerfnl would I sing, 

Were my misfortunes triple,— 

’Cause why, ’twas for my king; 

Besides, each Christian I exhort, 
Pleas’d/will some pittance spare •, 

And thus though tars are Fortune’s sport, 
They still are Fortune’s care. 

J dibdin 


1152. WHEN EVENING SPREADS. 

When evening spreads her modest grey, 

And wraps in gloom the silent grove, 
Perchance upon the lonely spray 

Some bird may twitter notes of love. 

But when the deep’ning shadows grow, 

If love-lorn Philomel complain, 

In sympathy of melting woe, 

That bird, entranc’d, resigns her strain . 

So I, when mute thy magic lyre, 

My feeble lays may fondly pour, 

But strike again the dulcet wire, 

At once I listen, and adore. ^ taylou. 


1153. FLOW, THOU REGAL. 

Flow, thou regal, purple stream, 

Tinted by the solar beam, 

In my goblet sparkling rise, 

Cheer my heart, and glad my eyes; 

My brain, ascend on fancy’s wing 
’Noint me, wine, a jovial king! 

While I live, I’ll lave my clay, 

When I’m dead, and gone away, 

Let my thirsty subjects say, 

A month he reign’d, and that May. 
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U54. THE DISCONSOLATE SAILOR 

Wl.cn my money was gone that I gain'd i„ the 
wars, 

And the world ’gan to frown on my fate, 

YVliat matter d my zeal, or my honour’d scars, 

W hen indifference stood at each gate. 

116 ^wellHn’d W ° Uld SmHc When my pUrSe was 
Shew’d a different aspect to me, 

And when I could nought but ingratitude find, 

I hied once again to the sea. 1 

I thought it unwise to repine at my lot 
Or to bear with cold looks on the shore. 

So I pack’d up the trifling remnants I’d got. 

And a trifle, alas 1 was my store. 

\ handkerchief held all the treasure I had 
Which over my shoulder I threw, * 

Away then I trudg’d, with a heart rather sad, 
lo join with some jolly ship’s crew. 


The sea was less troubl’d by far than my mind, 
And when the wide main I survey’d, 

I could not help thinking the world was unkind, 
And fortune a slippery jade : 

And I vow’d if once more I could take her in tow, 
I’d let the ungrateful ones see, [shew 

That the turbulent winds, and the billows could 
More kindness than they did to me! 

g. s. CARBY. 

1155. TIME WAS. 

Time was,—for oh there was a time,—* 

Sweet Phcebe by my side, 

The softest verse I sung in rhyme, 

Where falling pools do glide: 

But Phcebe hence, I’m left alone, 

Nor verse, nor rhyme can please, 

And pools stand still, to hear me moan 
In whispers through the trees. 

The pride of laughing nature stood, 

In fertile heaths confest, 

When birds in yon impervious wood, 

With Phoebe saw' me blest. 
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But laughing Nature’s now in tear#* 
T lie heaths begin to mourn. 

Birds hoot in my melodious ears. 

For P lice he’s glad return. 

To shun fierce Sol’s meridian heat. 
Upon yon verdant green, 

How oft, at close of eve, I’d meet 
Sweet Pluebc, beauty’s queen : 

Birt, lost the sunshine of her charms, 
l he verdant green’s all brown ; 

And I, with nothing in my arms, 

Lie hard on beds of down. 


Then come, sweet fair, and leave behind 
All sorrow, pain, and woe; 

The birds shall smile, and the north wind* 
Like Boreas, gently blow : 

So shall the daisy-mantling green, 

The cowslip-studded brook, 

In sable robes all crimson seen, 

Reflect each azure look. 

DIBDIN. 


1156. LET ERIN REMEMBER. 

Let Erin remember the days of old, 

Ere her faithless sons betray’d her ; 

When Malachi wore the collar of gold, 

Which he won from the proud invader r 
When her kings, with standard of green unfurl* 
Led the Red Branch Knights to danger. 

Ere the’ emerald gem of the western world, 
Was set in the crown of a stranger. 

On Lough Neagh’s bank as the fisherman stray! 

When the clear calm eve’s declining, 

He sees the round towers of other days. 

In the waves beneath him shining; 

Ihus shall memory often in dreams sublime. 
Give a glimpse of the days that are over. 
Thus, sighing, look thro’ the waves of time, 

At the far-faded glories they cover. 

T. MOORE. 
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1157. THE SAILOR’S RETURN. 

Bleak was themo-rn when William left his Nancy* 
The fleecy snow frown’d on the whiten’d shore? 
Cold as the fears that chill’d her dreary fancy, 
While she her sailor from her bosom tore : 

To bis fill’d heart a little Nancy pressing, 

While a young tar the ample trowsers ey’d ; 

In need of firmness in this state distressing, 

Will check’d the rising sigh, and fondly cried j 
4 Ne’er fear the perils of the fickle ocean, 

* Sorrow’s a notion, 

4 Grief all in vain ; 

‘ Sweet love, take heart, 

4 For now we part, 

* In joy to meet again.’ 

Loud blew the wind, when leaning on that willow 
Where the dear name of William printed stood, 
When Naucy saw, toss’d by a faithless billow, 

A ship dash’d ’gainst a rock that topp’d the 
flood : 

Her tender heart with frantic sorrow thrilling, 
Wild as the storm that howl’d along the shore, 
No longer could she resist a stroke so killing, 

4 ’Tis lie,’ she cried, ‘nor shall I see him more !* 
4 Why did he ever trust the fickle ocean ; 

4 Sorrow’s my portion, 

‘ Misery and pain! 

4 Break my poor heart, 

4 For now we part, 

4 Never to meet again.’ 

Mild was the eve, all nature was smiling, 

Four tedious years had Nancy pass’d in grief, 
When, with her children the sad hours beguiling, 
She saw her William fly to her relief! 

Sunk in his arms with bliss he quickly found her, 
But soon return’d to life, to love, and joy; 
While her grown young-ones anxiously surround 
her, 
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And now Will clasps his girl, and now his boy: 
4 Did I not say, though ’tis a fickle ocean, 

4 Sorrow’s all a notion, 

Grief all in vain ? 

4 My joy how sweet, 

‘For now we meet, 

4 Never to part again ? 

DIBDIK. 


1158. WHILE GAZING. 

While gazing on the moon’s light, 

A moment from her smile 1 turn’d, 

To look at orbs, that more bright 
In lone and distant glory burn’d ; 

But too far, 

Each proud star, 

For me to feel its warming flame : 

Much more dear 
That mild sphere, 

That near our planet smiling came. 

Thus, Mary dear, be thou my own, 

While brighter eyes unheeded play, 

I’ll love those moonlight looks alone, 

That bless my home, and guide my way. 

The day had sunk in dim showers, 

But midnight now, with lustre meek, 
Illumin’d all the pale flowers; 

Like hope that lights a mourner’s cheek. 

I said, (while 
The moon’s smile 

Play d o’er the stream in dimpling bliss) 

The moon looks 
On many brooks, 

The brook can see no moon hut this : 

And thus, I thought, our fortunes iun, 

For many a lover looks to thee— 

While, oh ! I feel there is but one, 

One Mary in the would for me. 

T. MOORK. 

U 
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1159. THE YfORLDS A GOOD THING. 

The world’s a good thing, ah! how sweet and 
delicious 

The bliss and delight it contains ; 

Dev’l a pleasure but joy Fortune crams in our 
dishes, 

Except a few torments and pains. 

Then wine’s a good thing, the dear drink’s so in¬ 
viting, 

Where eacii toper each care sweetly drowns, 
Where our friends we so cherish, so love, and 
delight in, 

Except when we’re cracking their crowns. 

Sing didderoo whack, take the good with the bad, 
So put round the claret and sherry ; 

If the cares of this world did not make us so sad, 
’Twould be easy enough to be merry. 

Faita wife’s a good ting, sure to charm and content 
To cherish and love you she’s born ; [ye, 

Show’ring joys on your brow, like the goddess of 
plenty, 

So sweet, just excepting the horn. [trust is, 
Arrah, ’fait the dear law a nice good ting to 
Just your all to its mercy devote ; [Justice, 
Yotjl be sure to get bed, board, and clothing from 
Except when she strips offyOur coat. 

Sing didderoo, &c. 

E’nt a place a good ting ? where the loaves and 
So neatly are handed about; [the fishes 

Where you turn while you’re in till you get all 
your wishes, 

Except when they’re turning you out. 

Is not tame a good ting ? Ah ! her trump sounds 
so glorious, 

And so 6ings forth the deedsof the brave! 
Nothing hinders their living long, great, and no¬ 
torious, 

Except when they’re snug in the grave! 

Sing didderoo, Sic, 


Then a friend’s a good ting, ah! he soothes all 
your sorrows, 

And softens each care of your life ; 

And nothing, kind soul, in return, ever borrows, 
Except just your purse, or your wife. 

By comparison then, since each good ting’s a 
treasure, 

As the foil shows the diamond's true glare ; 

Let us in this life cherish only the pleasure, 
Except when we’re tasting the care. 

Sing didderoo, &c. 

DIBDIN. 

1160. PARDON, GODDESS 
Pardon, goddess of the night, 

Those that slew thy virgin knight; 

For the which, with songs of woe, 

Round about her tomb they go. 

Midnight, assist our moan 
Help us to sigh and groan, 

Heavily, heavily. 

Graves yawn, and yield your dead, 

Till death be uttered, 

Heavily, heavily. 

SHAKSPEARE. 


1161. WHEN THE HEART’S FEELING. 

When the heart’s feeling, 

Burns with concealing, 

Glances will tell what we fear to confess; 

Oh! what an anguish, 

Silent to languish, 

Could we not look all we wish to express 1 

When half expiring, 

Restless, desiring, 

Lovers wish something, but must not say what— 
Looks tell the wanting, 

Looks tell the granting, 

Looks betray all that the heart would be at! 

r. MOORE. 
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\162. BY THE GAILY CIRCLING GLASS. 

By the gaily circling glass, 

We can see how minutes pass ; 

By the hollow cask are told, 

How the waning night grows old. 

Soon, too soon, the busy day 
Drives us from our sport and play, 

What have we with day to do ? 

Sons of care ’twas made for you. 

By the screeching of the^owl, 

By the empty butts that roll, 

By the chirping ou the thorn, 

We foretell the approach of morn. 

Fill, oh! fill the vacant glass, 

Let no precious moments slip ; 

Flout the moralising ass, 

Joys find entrance at the lip. 


1163. AND BY THE TEAR. 

And by the tear which dew’d thy cheek, 

And by the sigh which swell’d thy breast, 

Ah pity what I must not speak, 

Yet feel too much, if unexprest. 

Long as the vital spark shall glow, 

May peace and pleasure wait on thee ; 

Unruffled ev’ry rapture know, 

Nor lose one precious thought on me ! 

Though long inur’d to all the woes 
Which pensive lovers fondly bear, 

For thy dear sake 1*11 court repose, 

And find it in my chastest pray’r. 

Perhaps, when absence must divide 
The youth who loves so well, so true, 

Remembrance at thy lovely side 
May whisper what I felt and knew. 

CAPTAIN JAMES. 
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1164. DAME DURDEN. 

Dame Durden kept five serving girls, 

To carry the milking pail; 

She also kept five labouring men, 

To use the spade and flail. 

’Twas Moll and Bet, and Doll and Kate, and Do¬ 
rothy Draggletail; 

And John and Dick, and Joe and Jacx, and Hum¬ 
phrey, with his flail. 

’Twas John kiss’d Molly ! 

And Dick kiss’d Betty ! 

And Joe kiss’d Dolly ! 

And Jack kiss’d Katty ! 

And Dorothy Draggletail, 

And Humphrey with his flail; 

And Kitty was a charming girl to carry the milk- 
ing pail. 

Dame Durden in the morn so soon, 

She did begin to call; 

To rouse her servants, maids and men, 

She then began to bawl. 

*Twas Moll and Bet, &c. 

’Twas on the morn of Valentine, 

The birds began to prate ; 

Dame Durden’s servants, maids and men, 
They all began to mate. 

’Twas Moll and Bet, &c. 

1165. YE SHEPHERDS, TELL ME. 

Ye shepherds, tell me have you seeu 
My Flora pass this way ? 

In shape and feature beauty’s queen, 

In pastoral array. 

A wreath around her head she wore, 
Carnation, lily, rose ; 

And in her hand a crook she bore, 

And sweets her breath compose. 

Tfee beauteous wreath that decks her head 
Form her description true j 
Hands lily white, lips crimson red, 

And cheeks of rosy hue. 
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1166. WIT AND BEAUTY. 

As wit and beauty, for an hour, 

The other day were jarring, 

Which held o’er man superior pow’r, 
They almost came to sparring : 
Cried reason, wit, you’re grown a fool; 

You look quite ugly, beauty : 

Come take me with you, both be cool; 
Sure mortals know their duty : 

To them submit, 

Whether ’tis wit 
They most admire, or beauty. 

Sp said, so done : out they both set, 
With reason to protect ’em, 
Resolv’d, that the first men they met 
Should to the truth direct ’em. 
Instant they ask’d a midnight throng, 
Who to Bacchus paid their duty: 
Wit, cried out they, teems in our song, 
But ’tis inspir’d by beatlty. 

Learn wisdom, wit; 

Like us, submit 
To the sweet pow’r of beauty. 

Cried wit, no tricks on travelers here, 

I saw you smile, you gipsy ; 

*Twas brib’ry and corruption clear ; 

Besides, the rogues were tipsy : 

Yon bard the truth will quickly hit : 

Come, poet, do your duty ; 

Do you not owe your fame to wit?— 
To wit, fool!—no, to beauty. 

Adieu to wit, 

When men submit 
To be the slaves of beauty. 

Quaint rogue, with his satiric page. 

The fellow is a lover:_ 

If I’m condemn’d by yonder sage, 

I’ll give the matter over. 


Didst not the world, say, Hermit, quit. 
Imposing this hard duty. 

Better to contemplate on wit ?— 

‘ No ; to reflect on beauty.’ 

Then, in fond fit, 

He turn’d from wit, 

And squeez’d the hand of beauty. 

4 Wit rules the mind, beauty the heart, 

‘ Friend one, and wife the other; 

‘ Thus, cleaving to the better part, 
g ‘ Men leave friend, father, brother : 

* Hence,’ cried the sage, ‘ my presence quit; 

‘ Adieu, friend, know thy duty :’ 

Then, shutting rude the door on wit, 

Was left alone with beauty ! 

Since when, poor wit. 

Glad to submit, 

Has own’d the pow’r of beauty, 

UIBDIN. 


1167. PROBATUM EST. 

Single poets, at their ease, 

May persuade us, if they please, [low, 

There’s no blessing like the joys of married life be- 
But, for me, I freely own, 

I’m for letting well alone, 

And I’m very well indeed without a wife, I know. 

My nephew ’ll vow and swear, 

That your daughter’s good and fair : 

May be so ; but she’s a woman and an evil, too. 

’Tis very plain to me, 

That an angel she may be ; 

But ’tisplainer still your wife’s a very devil,, oh.! 

Then take a fool’s advice, 

And don’t be over nice, 

But when your wife for scolding find pretences, oh 
lake the handle of a broom, 

Not much thicker than your thumb, 

And thwack her till yon bring li.rte !<W sms&'Q 
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1168. THE WORLD’S SEVEN WONDERS. 

The world’s seven wonders, every child doth know, 
Fol de rol lol, &c. 

They’re very well to read of, but I’m prepar’d to 
show, 

If for wonders you seek, to London you must go, 
With a heigho! 

I’ll prove it so. 

King Solomon’s Temple had pillars made of brass, 
Fol de rol lol, &c. 

But, surely, our temples of lawyers surpass; 

For there’s brass enough there to prove Solomon 
an ass, 

With a heigho! 

Quid pro quo. 

The antipodes who dwell the other side the ball, 
Fol de rol lol, &c. 

Wear their heads belpw ;—but St. Stephen’s on a 
call, 

Can shew you many a great man without any head 
at all! 

With a heigho! 

Is it aye or no ? • 

The Medicean Venus of beauty was the queen, 
Fol de rol lol, &c. 

But our Venuses of London excel her in mien, 
With their alabaster skins,-—and there’s plenty to 
be seen ! 

With a heigho, 

What a pretty show ! 

The Nile may overflow, and its muddy banks 
may drown, 

Fol de rol lol, &c. 

Blit our honour, our faith, our commercial renown, 
Will hold firmly the Bank of famous London town. 
With a heigho ! 

Henry Hase and Co. 
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Your fine ancient heroes, the javelin they hurl’d, 
Fol de rol lol, &c. 

But out tars and our soldiers their flag being onoe 
unfurl’d, 

Made all Europe confess them the Wonders of 
the World ! 

With a heigho l 

1*11 be dom’d but ’tis so. 

MORTON. 


1169. THE MAGIC OF LOVE. 

Of Jupiter, great god of thunder, 

How many the tale full of wonder, 

Which poets have given to fame! 

For if from the sky he to earth cast an eye, 

And a girl that was beautiful chanc’d to espy, 

His godship was all in a flame! 

Of adventure then full, 

In the form of a bull, 

Or an eagle, or swan, 

Or a comely young man, 

Or a dragoon so bold, 

Ora bright show’r of gold, 

W’ith winning address to the (Jamsel he came. 

Oh this love, this wonderful love. 

Into every shape metamorphos’d old Jove ! 

The lesson which Jupiter taught, 

Frail mortals immediately caught, 

And the fair they as keenly pursue; 
Like butterflies gay, on a fine summer’s day, 

To each flower that expands they alternately straj 
And sip the nectaieous dew. 

With their vows at command, 

With the squeeze of the hand, 

And the eloquent eye, 

And the murmuring sigh, 

Each bosom of snow 

Is at length taught to glow, 

And each damsel awhile thinks her Corydon true 
Oh this love ! this wonderful love, 
Makes the children of earth as inconstant as Jove 
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it WAS A FRIAR OF ORDERS GRAY. 
It was a friai of orders gray. 

Walk’d forth to tell his heads; 

And he met with a lady fair. 

Clad in a pilgrim's weeds. 

Now Christ thee save, thou rcv’rond friar, 
I pray thee tell to me, 

If ever at yon holy shrine 
My true love thou didst see. 

And how should I know your true love 
rrom many another one > 

O by his cockle hat and staff, 

And by his sandal slioon : 

Briefly by his face and mien. 

That were so fair to view ; 

His flaxen locks that sweetly curl’d 
And eyrie of lovely blue. 

O lady, he is dead and gone ! 

Lady, he’s dead and gone ! 

And at his head a green-grass turf. 

And at his heels a stone. 

Within these holy cloysters Ion"- 
He languish’d, and he died, ° 

Lamenting of a lady’s love, 

And ’plaining of her pride. 

Here bore him barefac’d on his bier 
bix proper youths and tall ; 

And many a tear bedew’d his grave 
Within yon kirk-yard wall. 

And art thou dead, thou gentle youth ! 

And art thou dead and gone ! 

And did st thou die for love of me 1 
Break, cruel heart of stone! 

O weep not, lady; weep not so. 

Some ghostly comfort seek : 

Let not, vain sorrow rive thy heart, 

Nor tears bedew thy cheek. 

O do not, do not, holy friar, 

My sorrow now reprove ; 

Iiave lost tlie sweetest youth 
Ihat c er won lady’s love.' 
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And now, Ajus ! for thy sad loss 
I’ll evermore weep and sigh ; 

For thee I only wish’d to live, 

For thee I wish to die. * 

Weep no more, lady, weep no more, 

^ 1 hy sorrow is in vain ; 

For >J7 olets pluck’d, the sweetest show’rs 
Will ne er make grow again. 

Our joys as winged dreams do fly; 

Why then should sorrow last ? 

Since grief but aggravates thy loss, 

Grieve not for what is past. 

O say not so, thou holy friar; 

I pray thee, say not so : 

For since my true-love died for me, 

'Tis meet my tears shou’d flow. 

And will he never come again ? 

Will he ne’er come again ? 

All, no . lie is dead, and laid in his grave, 
r or ever to remain. 

His cheeks was redder than the rose, 
y The comeliest youth was he :— 

But he is dead, and laid in his grave: 

Alas ! and woe is me ! 

Sigh no more, lady, sigh no more. 

Men were deceivers ever : 

One foot on sea, and one on land. 

To one thing constant never. 

Had’st thou been fond, he had been false 
And left.thee sad and heavy; 

For young men ever were fickle found. 

Since summer-trees were leafy. 

Now say not so, thou holy friar; 

I pray thee try not so : 

My love he had the truest heart; 

O he was ever true! 

And art thou dead, thou niuch-lov’d youth 
And didst thou die for me ? 

Then farewell, home; for evermore 
4 Dilgrirn 1 wiU Ae. 
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But first upon my true-love’s grave 
My weary limbs I’ll lay; 

And thrice I’ll kiss the green grass turf 
That wraps his breathless clay. 

Yet stay, fair lady; rest a while 

Beneath this cloister-wall: 

See, through the hawthorn blows the cold wind 
And drizzly rain doth fall. 

O stay me not, thou holy friar; 

O stay me not, 1 pray; 

No drizzly rain that falls on me, 

Can wash my fault away. 

Yet stay,fair lady, turn again, 

And dry those pearly tears; 

For see beneath this gown of gray 
Thy own true love appears. 

Here, foic’d by grief, and hopeless love, 

These holy weeds I sought; 

And here amid these lonely walls 
To end my days I thought. 

But haply, for my year of grace 
Is not yet pass’d away, 

Might I still hope to win thy love, 

No longer wou’d I stay. 

Now farewell grief, and welcome joy 
Once more unto my heart; 

For since I have found thee, lovely youth, 

We never more will part. fkrcy 

WANDERING WILLIE. 

Here awa, there awa, wandering Willie, 

Here awa, there awa, baud away hame ; 

Come to my bosom my ain only dearie, 

Tell me thou bring’st me my Willie the same 
Winter winds blew ioud and cauld at our parting, 
Fears for my Willie brought tears in my e’e. 
Welcome now simmer, and welcome my Willie, 
The simmer to nature, my Willie to me. 

Rest,ye wild storms, in the cave of your slumbers, 
How your dread howling a lover alarms. 
Wauken ye breezes, row gently ye billows, 

And waft my dear laddie ance mair to my arms. 


Bat oh, if he’s faithless, and minds na his Nannie, 
Flow still between us thou wide roaring mam . 
May I never see it, may I never trow it, 

But, dying, believe that my Willie’s my ain. ^ 

/////// 

BLOW, BLOW, THOU SUMMER’S BREEZ r 
Blow, blow, thou summer’s breeze, 

O gently fan the trees, 

That form yon fragrant bow r; 

Where Anna, loveliest maid : 

On nature’s carpet laid, 

Enjoys the ev’ning hour. 

Hence, hence, ye objects foul, 

The beetle, bat, and owl, 

The hagworm, newt, and toad ; 

But fairy elves, unseen, 

May fcambol o’er the green, 

And circle her abode. 

Shed, shed thy sweetest beams, 

In party-colour’d streams, 

Thou fount of heat and light; 

No, no; withdraw thy my; 

Her eyes diffuse a day 

As kind, as warm, as bright 
Breathe, breathe thy incense, May; 

Ye flow’rs, your homage pay 
To one more fair and sweet; 

Ye op’ning rose-buds, slied 
Your fragrance round her head; 

Ye lilies, kiss her feet. 

Flow, flow, thou crystal rill, 

With twinkling gurgles fill 
The mazes of the grove: 

And should tby murm’rir.g stream 
Invite my Jove to dream, 

O may she dream of love. 

Sing, sing, ye feather’d choir, 

And melt to fond desire 
Her too obdurate breast: 

Then, in that tender hour. 

I’ll steal into the bow’r 
And teach her to be blest. 













THE 

CHAIRS TO MEND. 

Chairs to mend, old chairs to mend. 
L.ke mine to botch is each man’s fate, 
Each toils in his vocation— 

One man tinkers np the state. 

Another mends the nation. 

V our parsons preach to mend the heart, 

1 hey cobble heads at college: 

I uysicians patch with terms of art 
And Latin, want of knowledge. 

But none for praise can more contend 
Than I, 

Who cry 

Old chairs to mend. 
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I THOUGHT OUR QUARREL*. 

I thought our quarrels ended, 

And set my heart at ease, 

Tis strange you’ve thus offended, 

You take delight to teaze » 

Dear sir decide the strife, 

Betwixt your child and wife. 

Alas! the grief I feel, 

I dare not to reveal, 

I know that you believe, 

For Frcd’ric’s loss I grieve; 

Psho, psho, very well as you please* 
Very well, think as you please; 


Your lawyers’ tools are flaws for pleas ; 

I hey manners mend by dancing • 

Wigs are patches for degrees, ' 

And lovers use romancing : 

Fortunes are mended up and made 
To ° frequently, with places— 

With rouge, when their complexions fade, 
S&me ladies mend their faces. 

But none for praise, &c. 

dibdin. 


CONDEMN’D BE THE VERSE. 


In vain I’m always striving, 

To make our difference cease, 

If you’re disputes contriving, 

And will not live in peace. 

No no, 

You will not live in peace; 

I’m vex’d, dear sir, for you. 

But say what can I do ? 

To none I can complain, 

How cruel is my pain, 

I know that you believe, &c. 

PRINCE IIOARB 


Condemn’d be the verse, though its numbers should 
As gentle as Pope’s or as Dryden’s severe, [flow 
If ever it give to that bosom a woe, 

Or draw from those eyes, in its anguish, a tear. 

Yes, sooner beneath the cold turf let me lie, 

And all I could say in forgetfulness sink, 

I hen ever this pen should elicit a sigh 
From her for whose pleasure I write and I think. 


For thou art my Muse, and to thee all my lays, 
lnspir d by thy looks, must return and belor g. 
Tuen how can I write, and not write in thy p,aise, 
Since thou art the cause, and the pride of my song? 

CAPTAIN JAMES. 


ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees, 

And the mountain tops that freeze, 

Bow themselves, when he did sing : 
To his music, plants and flowers 
Ever sprung ; as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 
Every thing that heard him plav. 

Even the billows of the sea, 

Hung their heads, and then lay br. 

In sweet music is such art, 

Killing cares, and grief of heart, 

Fall asleep, or hearing die. 

siia*jn?earr 
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1179 WOMAN WHO CONQUERS ALL. 

Though the trade of a soldier be honour and arms, 
i He has room in his bosom for love’s gentle flame; 
Y et, the heart that is cold to woman’s soft charms, 
Can ne’er glow with courage, nor kindle for fame. 
A inan, though he boasts of his \alour and skill, 
Enslav’d, before beauty submissive must fall, 
And heroes who conquer are invincible still, 

Who in turn yields to lovely woman who con¬ 
quers us all. 


1180. IF ’TIS LOVE. 

If ’tis love to wish you near, 

To tremble when the wind I hear, 
Because at sea you floating rove ; 

If of you to dream at night. 

To languish when you’re out of sight ; 

If this be loving—then I love. 

If when you’re gone, to count each hour, 
To ask of every tender pow’r, 

That you may kind and faithful prove ; 
If, void of falsehood and deceit, 

I feel a pleasure now we meet; 

If this be loving—then I love. 

To wish your fortune to partake, 
Determin’d never to forsake, 

Though low in poverty we strove ; 

If, so that me your wife you’d call, 

I offer you my little all; 

If this be loving—then I love. 
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1181. THE SAILOR’S CREED. 

I’ll tell you, my hearties, a sailor’s plain creed : 

He believes, ’midst the cannon’s loud rattle. 
That He, who rewards ev’ry valorous deed. 
Guides the helm and directs ev’ry battle : 

And if doing our duty (as oft has been said), 

Will most certainly Heav’n delight, 

What has that honest fellow to fear or to dread, 
Who's as ready to pardon as willing to fight ? 

When, broadside to broadside, we fiercely engage 
And the death-dealing balls whiz around, 

You’d think, by observing our lion-like rage, 
That humanity’s hulk was aground % 

But, their colours once struck, you’d be otherwise 
thinking, 

Jack’s creed, then gives heartfelt delight; 

He believes ’tis his duty to save them from sinking, 
And be as ready to succour, as willing to fight. 

But the creed of a sailor still farther extends ; 

He believes’tis his duty likewise, 

To comfort his poor distress’d messmates and 
friends, 

And the girl, that is faithful, to prize; 

Tints, manliness, merit, true friendship, and love, 
All in that gallant sailor unite, 

Who, while doing his duty below or above, 

Is as ready to pardon, as willing to fight. 

JOHN ASHLEY. 

1182. NOW PHCEBUS SINKETH. 

Now Phoebus sinketh in the west, 

Welcome song and welcome jest ; 

Midnight shout and revelry, 

Tipsy dance and jollity. 

Braid your locks with rosy twine, 

Dropping odours, dropping wine: 

Rigour now is gone to bed, 

And advice with scrup’lous head, 

Strict age and sour severity, 

With their grave saws in slumbei* lie* 


^ Though the breast of a woman unfitted may prove? 
To the rough scene of war, or the tumult to share ; 
Yet, how soft and how sweet is that pillow of love, 
Where the conqueror, wounded, revives by her 
care. 

A man, though he boasts, &e. 


DIBDIN. 
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1183. THE LAST SHILLING, 

As pensive one night in my garret I sat, 

My last shilling produc’d on the table ; 

That adventurer, cried I, might a history relate, 
t ° think, and to speak, it were able. 
Whether fancy or magic ’twas play’d me a freak, 
1 he face seem'd with life to be filling • 

And speak’ instantIy s P eakin g, or seeming to 
Pay attention to me, thy last shilling. 


I was once the last coin of the law, a sad limb, 
Who m cheating was ne’er known to falter, 

1 ill at length brought to justice, the law cheated 
him, 

And he paid me to buy him a halter. 

A jack tar, all his rhino but me at an end, 
r With pleasure so hearty and willing, 
i no hungry himself, to a poor distres^ friend, 
Wish’d it hundreds—and gave his last shilMng. 

Twas the wife of his messmate, whose glistening 
eye, b 

With pleasure ran o’er as she view’d me : [cry, 
ohe chang’d me for bread as her child she heard 
And at parting with tears she bedew’d me : 
But I’ve otherscenes known, riot leading the wav, 
Pale want their poor families chilling, 

While rakes in their revels, the piper to pay, 
Have spurn'd me, their best friend, and last 
shilling. 


1184. THE TOUGH WOODED WALLS. 

When the despot of France felt a wish to invade 
I he island that Freedom had long call’d their 
own ; 

The impulse of honour each Briton obey’d. 
Determin’d to fight for his country and crown 

T wt!-, enCircIed hy fleets ’ she ,ms nothing to fear 
While no civil commotion her people dissever • 
1 Ins adage remains every Briton to cheer— ‘ 
‘ The tough wooden walls of old England for * ver 


TIl Tr n o ^ at can invas,on impress on the mind ? 

**> Bntons » f° r over united we stand : 

\\ Bile our brave volunteers, in true valour combin’d, 
Step forward to fight for our dear native land ? 
With such guardians as these, let the boasters ap- 

ci n P eai \ . [men, never: 

snail we e er yield to Frenchmen ? Oh ! English- 
For tins adage remains, every Briton to cheer, 
lhe tough wooden walls of Old England for 
ever.’ 


Then a health to the fleet which our islands sur¬ 
rounds, 

Success to our admirals, courageously brave • 

W ith their actions of valour let heaven resound’ 
lhe deeds of our navy our country to save. 
Approbation this toast from each Briton must meet 
Prosper well every Englishman’s loyal endea¬ 
vour ; 

May God save the king, his army, and fleet 
‘ The tough wooden walls of Old England for ever.’ 


T,10ll b % selfhast been thoughtless for profligate’s 

But to-morrow all care shall we bury, 

When my little history thou offer’st for sale — 
In the interim spend me and be merry. 
Never, never, cried I—tliou’it my mentor, my 
muse, J 

And grateful thy dictates fulfilling, 

I’ll hoard thee in my heart—Thus men counsel 
refuse, 

Till the lecture comes from the last shilling. 


1185. WHEN WE DWELL ON THE LIPS 

When we dwell on the lips of the lass we adore 
Not a pleasure in nature is missing. 

May his soul rest in heaven ! he deserves it I’m sure. 
Who was first the inventor of kissing. 

Master Adam, I verily think, was the man, 
Whose discovery will ne’er be surpass’d. 

Then since this sweet game with creation began, 
To the end of the world may it last! 

T. MOORE. 
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1186. AH, CAN I E’ER FORGET THEE. 

Ah, can I e’er forget thee, love, when far from thee 
away ? 

Should grief a pang supply, 

1 11 pay thee sigh for sigh, 

Ah, canle-er forget thee,love?^ 

When thy charms recollecting, 

Can fancy ever rove ? 

On thy virtues reflecting, 

^an time e’er weaken love ? 

Ah, can I e’er forget thee, &c 

Ah, no ! returning thou shall find, 

To meet, if now we part, 

Thy virtues rooted in my mind, 

Their image in my heart. 


,,87. THE WOUNDED HUSSAR. 

Alone on the banks of the dark rolling Danube ; 

Fair Adelaide hied when the battle was o ei 
n whither she cried, hast thou wander d, my love, i 
’Or h where dost thou welter and bleed on the shore. 
What voice have I heard ? ’twas my Henry that | 

All mournful she hasten’d, nor wander’d she far, 
When bleeding andlow on the heath shedesciied. 
By the hgtit of the moon, her poor wounded 
Hussar. 

From his bosom that heav’d, the last torrent was 

And pale was hifvisage, deep-mark’d with a scar; I 
And dim was that eye once expressively beaming, 
That melted in love, and that kindled in war . 
And smit was poor Adelaide’s heart at the sight, 
How bitter she wept o’er the victim of war . I 
Hast thou come, my. fond love, this last spirowfu 

To cheer the lone heart ofyour wounded Hussar. , 
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Thou shalt live, she replied, heaven’s 

Each anguish’ing wound, shall forbid me to 
Ah no the last pang in my bosom is heaving, 

No fight of thi morn shall to Henry return. 
Thou charmer of life, ever tender and true 
Ye babes of my love, that await me afar , 

HU faulting tongue scarcely could murmur adieu. 
When he funk S in her arms-the poor wounded 

HUSSar - CAMPBELL. 


1188. A TRAVELLER STOPT. 

A traveller stopt at a widow’s gate ; 

She kept an inn, and he wanted to bait, 

But the widow she slighted her guest: 

For when nature was making an ugly tace, 

She certainly moulded the traveller s face, 

As a sample for all the rest. 

The chambermaid’s sides were ready to crack. 
When she saw liis queer nose, and the hump 

(A hump isn’t handsome no doubt), 

And, though *tis confess’d that the prejudice 
Very strongly in favour of wearing a nose, 

A nose should’nt look like a snout- 


A ha" full of gold on the table lie laid, 

■T had a wondrous effect on the widow and maid, 
And they quickly grew marvellous civil. 

The money immediately alter’d the case. 

They were charm’d with his hump, and Ins snout, 

Though hestUl'mighthave frighten’d the devil. 

He paid like a prince, gave the widow a smack, 
And flopp’don liis horse,atthe door, like a sack, 
While the landlady, touching the chink. 
Cried, 4 sir, should you travel this country again, 
I heartily hope that the sweetest of men, 

Will stop at the widow’® to drink. 

COLMAN • 
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1J89. GEORGE AND ENGLAND SAVE. 

While deeds of hell deface the world, 

And Gallia’s throne in ruin lies ; 

While round the earth revolt .is hurl’d, 

And discord’s baneful banner flies ; 

Loud shall the loyal Briton sing, 

To arms ! to arms ! your bucklers bring, 

To shield our country, guard our King, 5 
And George and England save. 

Ne’er shall the desolating woe, 

That shades with horror Europe o’er, 

To us her hideous image shew, 

Or steep in blood this happy shore : 

Firm as our rock-bound Isle we ll stand, 
With watchful eye, and iron hand, 

To wield the might of Britain’s land, 

And George and England save. 

While wide the threat’ning frenzy burns, 
And prostrate nations mourn its rage, 
Sternly his eye the Briton turns, 

To Edward’s an<Pto Henry’s page ; 

As o’er their conq’ring urn he sighs, 

Touch’d by their fame, proud sires, he cries 
Tims o'er our foes we’ll ever rise, 

And George and England save. 

Oft’ fancy views them on the deep, 

And turning as their squadrons roll, 

Where great Eliza’s ashes sleep, 

With triumph fill the Briton’s soul; 

As Drake and Raleigh catch the glance, 
Advance ! he cries—-rash fools, advance, 

The grave of Spain shall ope for France, 
And George and England save. 

What prompts these restless foes of life, 

To dare our dreadful arms again ? 

What, but the hope that party strife, 

Hath broke Britannia’s shield in twain, 
But know they not, when France is near, 
The war of tongues is silent here, 

That all may grasp Britannia’s spear, 

And George and England save. 
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Ne’er in the pinch of Britain’s fate 
Shall statesmen’s rival feuds be kfcowa • 
Or faction strive, with thwarting hate ' 
To break the British bulwark dow u 
No—round the altar of onr land, 

Link’d in one soul the British band. 

Shall firm in sacred Union stand, 

And George and England save. 

Tho’ moral order sink to ground, 

Tlio’ all the virtues trodden lie, 

Tho’ fuiy tear the nation round, 

And blood and rapine fill each eye • 
Ne’er shall the storm here turn its flight, 
While British hearts at home unite 
To guide our thoughts, to guard our right. 
And George and England save. 

O happy Isle ! wise-order’d state t 
Well temper’d work of Freedom’s ban 
JNo shock ot realms can touch thy fate 
If union bind thy sea-girt land • * 

Vamjy thee storms shall round thee ring, 
VVhile Briton’s sons in concord sing, ° 
We’H shield our country, guard our King, 
And George and England save. 

CAPTAIN MORRIS. 

1190. TELL ME, NEIGHBOUR. 

T ell me, neighbour, tell me plain. 

Which is the best employ ? 

Is it love, whose very pain. 

They say is perfect joy ? 

Is it war whose thund’ring sound. 

Is heard at such a distance round? 

Is it to have the miser’s hoard ? 

It it to be with learning stor’d ? 

Is it gay Pegasus to rein ! 

Tell me, neighbour, tell me plain ? 

No, no, will answer every honest soul, 
he best employs to push about the bowl. 

IJIUDiM 
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THE NORTH-EAST WIND DID BLOW. 

The nortli-cast wind did briskly blow, 

The ship was safely moor’d, 

Young Bryan thought the boat’s-crew slow, 

/Kid so leapt overboard. 

Pereene, the pride of Indian dames, 

His heart long held in thrall; 

And whoso his impatience blames, 

I wot, ne’er lov’d at all. 

A long long year, one mouthy and day, 

He dwelt on English land, 

Nor once in thought or deed would stray, 
Though, ladies "sought his hand. 

For Bryan he was tall and strong, 

Right blythsome roll'd his een; 

Sweet was his voice whene’er he sung; 

He scant had twenty seen. 

But who the countless charms can draw, 

That grac’d his mistress true : 

Such charms the old world seldom saw, 

Nor oft I ween the new. 

Her raven hair plays round her neck 
Tike tendrils of the vine ; 

Her cheeks red dewy rose-buds deck; 

Her eyes like diamonds shine. 

Soon as his well-known ship she spied. 

She cast her weeds away; 

And to the palmy shore she hied 
All in her best array. 

In sea-green silk so neatly clad, 

She there impatient stood : 

The crew with wonder saw the lad 
Repel the foaming flood. 

H er hands a handkerchief display'd 
Which he at parting gave 
Well pleas’d, the token he survey’d, 

And manlier beat the wave. 

fair companions one and all, 
vjoicing, crowd the strand j 
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For now her lover swam fn call. 

And almost touch’d the land. 

Then through the white surf did she liastc 
To clasp her lovely swain ; 

When, ah ! a shark bit through his waste > 
His heart’s blood dy’d the main. 

He shriek’d! his half sprang from the wav®* 
Streaming with purple gore ; 

And soon it found a living grave, 

And, ah ! was seen no more. 

Now haste, now haste, ye maids, I pray. 
Fetch water from the spring : 

She falls, she swoons, she dies away, 

And soon her knell they ring. 

Now each May-morning round her tomb, 

Ye fair, fresli flow’rets strew; 

So may your lovers ’scape his doom, 

Her hapless fate ’scape you. 


FAIR HEBE I LEFT. 

Fair Hebe I left with a cautious design, # 

To 'scape from her charms, and to drown em in 
wine : 

I try’d it; but found, when I came to depart, 

The* wine in my head, but still love in my heart. 

I repair’d to my reason, intreated her aid ; 

Who paus’d on my case, and each circumstance 

weigh’d; . 

Then gravely pronounc’d, in return to my prajrr. 
That Hebe was fairest of all that was fair. 

That’s a truth, replied 1, I've no need to be 
taught; 

I came for your counsel, to find out a fault: 

If that’s all, quoth Reason, return as you came ; 
To find fault with Hebe wou’d forfeit my name. 

What hopes, then, alas ! of relief from my pain, 
While, like light’ning, she darts thro' each throb¬ 
bing vein ? 

; * My senses, surpris’d, in her favour took arms ; 
r 4 *d reason confirms me a slave to her ©harms. 
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1192. O LOGIE O’ BUCHAN, 

O Logie o’ Buchan, O Logie the laird, 

ey ve taen awa Jamie that wrought in theyard, 
Wha play’d on the pipe, an’ the viol sae sma, 
T hey ve taen awa Jamie the pride o’ them a’. 

O think na lang lassie, tho’ I be awa : 

An’ think na lang lassie, tho’ I be awa ; 

1 lie simmer is come, and the winter’s awa, 
An I’ll come and see thee in spite o’ them a’. 

O Sandy has owsen, and siller, and kye, 

A house and a haddin, and a’ things for bye : 
iiut I wad hae Jamie wi’s bonnet in’s hand. 
Before I’d hae Sandy wi* houses and land. 

° think na lang, &c. 

My daddie was sulkie, my minnie was sour, 

1 hey gloom’d °n my Jamie because he was poor; 
But daddie and minnie altho’ that they be 
There’s nane o* them a’ like my Jamie to me. 

O think na lang, &c. 

I’ll sit on my sunkie and spin at my wheel 
And sing o’ my Jamie who loes me sae weel • 
He took a white saxpence and brak it in twa/ 
And gae me the hauf o’t when he gaed awa. 
fe a yin, think upon’t lassie, when I am awa. 

An think upon’t lassie, when I am awa, 

1 he simmer is come, and the winter’s awa 
And I’ll come and see thee in spite o’ them a’. 

U93. MISTER BARNEY. 

Mister Barney one day went to Limerick fair. 

And hired a noddy to carry him there, 

To meet pretty Shela Megan. 

But bhela had waited some time for the boy. 

And thought he’d been playing with Katty Molloy, 

1 o tell him her mind thus began : 

Och ! Mister Barney, 

^ ne of your carney ; 

Hands off, and don’t be so free ; 

You’ve been with the girls, 

. , , , Your muffin-face tells, 

And the devil maybaveyou for me, Bitter Barney. 


A-ijaKAHy. 

Muter Barney, who little thought thus to be used 
Made an oath that his honour and word she abused 
And could she be Shelah Megan? Twise 
Then running to kiss her-she cried, if you'r 
Don’t touch me, or, Barney, I II scratch out you 
eyes, J 

1 know you’re a vile wicked man. 

So, Mister Barney, 

None of your carney ; 

Hands off, and don’t be so free. 

You’ve been with the girls, 

Your baby-face tells, &c. 

,?? rney . then .P uIl ’ d out a bit of;a rope, 

And told her, that since he had nothing to hope, 

D . ci hang U P for Shelah Megan. 

But Shelah, grown softer, his purpose to check, 
Cried, No ; if you hang, let it be round iny neck 
1 hough, Barney, arn’t you a sad man? 

Och! Mister Barney, 

Pretty faced Barney, 

And is it the ring there I see ? 

We’ll ride in the noddy, 

A To father O’Toddy, [ nfy 

And married, och! no, we won’t be-Mister Bar- 

1194. MAGIC SMILE OF BEAUTY. 

Why should I sigh, 

Ah, tell me why ? 

If love inspire my duty, 

No care shall dwell, 

Around that spell, 

The magic smile of beauty. 

Where pleasure, wreath’d in flowers. 

Leads on the laughing hours, 

From thee, my love, 

The charm I prove, 

'I hat decks her rosy bow’rs. 

Beneath misfortune’s shade. 

Should hope a moment fade; 

Till echoes sweet, 

_ T h y naine repeat,* 

TU sing of thee, fair maid. 
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1195 THE BARD’S LEGACY. 

When in death I shall calm recline, 

Oh! bear my heart to my mistress dear, 

Tell her it liv’d upon smiles and wine 
Of the brightest hue, while it linger’d here; 
Bid her not shed one tear of sorrow, 

To sully a heart so brilliant and light, 

But balmy drops from the red grape borrow, 
To bathe the relic from morn till night. 

When the light of my song is o’er, 

Oil! take my harp to your ancient hall, 

Hang it up at that friendly door, 

Where weary travellers love to call; 

And should some Bard who roams forsaken, 
Revive its soft notes in passing along, 

Oh ! let one thought of its master awaken, 
Your warmest smile for the child of Song. 

Take this cup which is now o’erflowing, 

To grace your revel when I’m at rest, 

Never, oh! never, its balm bestowing, 

On lips that beauty has seldom blest. 

But if some fond devoted lover, 

To her he adores should bathe its brim, 

Oh! then my spirit around shall hover, 

And hallow each drop that foams for him. 

T. MOORE. 


1196. JENNY IS POOR. 

Jenny is poor, and I am poor, 

Yet we will wed, so say no more; 

And should the bairns you mention come, 
Its few that marry but what have some. 
No doubt but heav’n will stand our friend, 
And bread as well as children send: 

So fares the hen in farmer’s yard, 

To live alone she finds it hard. 

I*ve known her weary every claw, 

In search of corn among the straw i 
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But when in quest of nicer food, 

She clucks amongst her chirping brood, 

With joy I’ve seen that self-same hen, 

That scratch’d for one, could scratch for ten. 

These are the thoughts that make me willing 
To take my girl without a shilling ■ 

And for the self same cause, d’ye see, 
Jenny’s resolv’d to marry me. 


1197. A SAILOR & AN HONEST HEART. 
A sailor and an honest heart, 

Like ship and helm are ne’er apart; 

For how should one stem wind and tide, 

If t’other should refuse to guide ? 

With that she freely cuts the waves. 

And so the tar, 

When clashing waves around him jar, 

Consults his heart, and danger braves 
Where duty calls ; nor asks for more 
Than grog aboard, and girl ashore. 

’Tis not a thousand leagues from home 
More horrid that the billows foam ; 

’Tis not that gentler is the breeze 
In Channel than in distant seas ;— 

Danger surrounds him far and near : 

But honest tar, 

Though winds and water round him jar, 
Consult* his heart, and scorns to fear, 

The risk he runs endears him more 
To grog aboard, and girl ashore. 

’Tis not that in the hottest fight 
The murderous ball will sooner light 
On that than any other spot,— 

To face the cannon is his lot; 

He must of danger have his share : 

But houest tar, 

Though fire and winds and water jar, 

Consults his heart, and shakes off care: 

And when the battle’s heat is o’er, 

In grog aboard, drinks girl ashore. 


UIBD1N. 
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1198. I SING THE MAID OF LODI. 

I sing the Maid of Lodi, 

Who sweetly sung to me, 

Whose brows were never cloudy 
Nor e’er distort with glee ; 

She values not the wealthy, ’ 

Unless they’re great and* good, 

For she is strong and healthy, 

And by labour earns her food. 

And when her day’s work’s over 
Around a cheerful fire, 

She sings or rests contented: 

What more can man desire! 

Let those who squander millions, 

Review her happy lot, 

1 bey’ll find their proud pavilions 
Far inferior to her cot. 

Between the Po and Parma 
Some villains seiz’d my coach, 

And dragg’d me to a cavern, 

Most dreadful to approach, 

By which the maid of Lodi 
Came trotting from the fair; 

She paus’d to hear my wailings, 

And see me tear my hair. 

Then to her market basket 
She tied her poney’s rein, 

I thus by female courage, 

Was dragg’d to life again! 

She led me to her dwelling, 

She cheer’d my heart with wine, 

And then she deck’d a table, 

At which the gods might dine. 

Among the mild Madonas 
Her features you may find, 

But not the fam’d Corregio 
Could ever paint her mind. 

Then sing the Maid of Lodi, 

Who sweetly sung to me ; 

And when this maid is married, 

Still happier may she be. 


1199. AH! TELL ME. 

Ah! tell me, ye swains, have you seenmv Pxstora? 
O say, have you met the sweet nynrnh on the 
way ? 

Transcendent as Venus, and blithe as Aurora 
From Neptune’s bed rising to hail the new day • 
Forlorn do I wander, and long time have sought 
her, 

The fairest, the rarest, for ever my theme; 

A goddess in form, though a cottager’s daughter 
That dwells on the borders of Ain’s winding 
stream. 


Tho’ lordlings so gay, and young squires they 
have sought her, 

To link her fair hand in the conjugal chain • 
Devoid of ambition the cottager’s daughter/ 
Convinc’d them their offers and flattery were 
vain : 

When first I beheld her, I fondly besought her 
My heart did her homage, and love was rnv 
theme: j- ter 

She vow’d to be mine, the sweet cottager s daii^h! 
That dwells on the borders of Ain’s windm" 
stream. 


Then why thus alone does she leave me to lan¬ 
guish ? 

Pastora to splendour could ne’er yield her 
hand ; 

Ah !^no, she returns to heal my sad anguish, 

O’er her heart love and truth retain the com¬ 
mand: 

The wealth of Golconda could never have bought 
hep>, 

For love, truth, and constancy still is my theme; 

Then give me, kind heaven, the cottager’s daugh¬ 
ter, 

That dwells on the borders of Ain’s winding 
stream. 
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1200. THE BOLD DRAGOON. 

There was an ancient fair, O she lov'd a neat 
young man, 

And she could not throw sly looks at him, but 
only thro’ her fan, 

With her winks and blinks, this waddling minx 
Her quizzing glass her leer and sidle, 

O! she lov'd a bold Dragoon, with his long sword, 
saddle, bridle,— 

Whack, row-di-dow, &c. 

She had a rolling eye, its fellow it had none, 

Would you know the reason why, it was, 
because she had but one ; 

With her winks and blinks this waddling minx 
She couldn’t keep her one eye idle, 

O! she leer’d at this Dragoon, with his long sword, 
saddle, bridle,— 

Whack, row-di-dow, &c. 

Now he was tall and slim, she squab and sh,ort 
was grown, 

He look’d just like a mile in length, and she like 
a mile stone; 

With her winks and blinks this waddling minx 
Her quizzing glass, her leer and sidle, 

O! she sigh’d to this Dragoon, blessyourlongsword, 
saddle, bridle,— 

Whack, row-di-dew, &c. 

Soon he led unto the church the beauteous Mrs. 
Flinn, 

Who a walnut could have crack’d ’tween her 
lovely nose and chin; 

O then such winks in marriage links, 

The four-footed bride from church did sidle, 

As the wife of this Dragoon, with his long sword, 
saddle, bridle,— 

Whack, row-di-dow, &c. 

A twelvemonth scarce had pass’d when he laid 
her under ground, 

Soon he threw the onion from his eyes and touch’d 
ten thousand pounds ; 
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For her winks and blinks her money chinks, 

He does not let her cash lie idle, 

So long life to this Dragoon, with his long sword, 
saddle, bridle, 

Whack, row-di-dow, &c. 


1201. DEATH ALIVE. 

Since by cutting of trotes all our glories increase, 
Of war let us sing, because why?—it brings peace : 
Of hacking and hewing, in front and in rear, 

Of seme kilt by the sword, and some dying 
through fear, 

Death alive ! what sweet slaught’ring, and cut¬ 
ting, and scars! 

Is it honour you’d seek,—won’t you go to the wars? 
Where death his long sithe bathes in gore to the 
hilt, 

And whips heads from shoulders go clever ; 

And where should you have the good luck to be 
kilt, 

By my soul you’ll be living for ever! 

The army’s drawn out, the confusion’s begun, 
While our arms shine so bright that they dazzle 
the sun ; 

Oh, the glorious sight! but the best of the joke, 
The devil a soul are we seeing but smoke. 

Death alive, &c. 

Like Will-o’-th*-wisp, while our bosoms it fires, 
See glory lead on over bushes and briars; 

Past, begone, hicciusdoxius, just like cup and ball. 
Now ’tis here, and now there, and now no where 
at all. 

Death alive, &c. 

That War is delightful, then, who can deny ? 

To be living forever, ah who would not die! 
Your fame’s up from the moment it puts you to bed, 
And you grow a gre&£ i»an by the loss of your 
head \ 


ribdiw. 










Two real tars, whom duty call’d 
To watch in the foretop, 

Thus one another overhaul’d, 

And took a cheering drop : 

‘ I say, Will Hatchway,’ cried Tom Tow, 

4 Of conduct what’s your sort, 
i As through the voyage of life you go, 

‘ To bring you safe to port?’ 

Cried Jack, ‘ You lubber, don’t you know, 
i Our passions close to reef, 

* To steer where honour points the prow, 

‘ To hand a friend relief: 

‘ These anchors get but in your pow’r, 

‘ My life for’t that’s your sort; 

4 The bow’r, the sheet, and the best bow’r, 

‘ Shall bring you up in port.* 

4 Why then you’re out, and there’s an end, 
Tom cried out blunt and rough;— 
i Be good, be honest, serve a friend, 

‘ Be maxims well enough : 

1 Who swabs his brows at others’ woe, 

‘That tar’s for me your sort; 

* His vessel right a-head shall go, 

* To find a joyful port. 

‘ Let storms of life upon me press, 

‘ Misfortunes make me reel,— 

* Why dam’me, what’s my own distress ? 

‘ For others let me feel: 

* Ay, ay, if bound with a fresh gale 

* To heav’n, this is your sort, 

4 A handkerchief’s the best wet sail 

* To bring you safe to port.’ 

DIBDIN, 


1203. CHAPTER ON POCKETS. 

Oh! long life to the girls that revive without 
pother, 

The modes of their darling original mother, 

Mrs. Eve, who was straight as the sticks of sky¬ 
rockets. 

And first set the fashion of wearing no pockets 


So ladies go cool, don’t care a splinter. 

For easterly winds ora hard frosty winter, 

With petticoats light, gonteel, and clever, 

So flannell be damn’d and the ague for ever. 

Mrs. Eve who with panniers her sides would no 
saddle, 

Nor e’er thought of pockets to hold in her daddle 
By my soul the invention’s right handy and sensible 
Then bless the fair ladies’sweet dearindispensible, 

From Cork Paddy came, and the English defin’d 
him, 

For wearing his coat neatly button’d behind him. 
Tit for tat, English girls, oh .'the Pats all adore 
_ y0 ">. 

So pray visit Cork with your pockets before you. 

In one of the Boroughs not free from infection, 
Should a lady set up for our general election, 
With Pockets in hand and the mopusses in it, 

Oh! she’d be at the head of the poll in a minute. 

COLLINS. 


1204. LET THE SLAVE OF AMBITION. 

Let the slave of ambition and wealth, 

On the frolic of fortune depend; 

I ask but old claret and health, 

A pack of good hounds, and a friend. 

In such, real joys, will be found ; 

True happiness centres in these ; 

While each moment that dances around 
Is crown’d with contentment and ease. 

Old claret can drive away care ; 

Health smiles on our days as they roll; 

What can with true friendship compare? 

*, And a ‘ Tally !’ I love with my soul. 

Then up with your bumpers, my boys, 

Each hour that flies we’ll improve, 

A heel-tap’s a spy on our joys, 

Here’s to fox-hunting, friendship^ and love. . 
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1202. MORALITY IN THE FORETOP 
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CAN WEALTH OH FRIENDS. 

Can wealth or friends thy heart incline 
To scorn my humble lot ? 

And can thy promise to be mine 
Be e’er forgot ? 

If pity in thy bosom dwell, 

My fears, my gentle fears dispel ; 

Forget ine not! 

For my life would waste in grief, sweet maid ! 

Like wounded flowrets, droop and fade ; 

Forget me not, my charming maid. 

How oft, to meet thee in the grove, 

At eve Fve left my cot! 

When every word and look was love, 

And every thought! 

Thou bad’st me thy fond vows believe : 

And can’st thou my fond hopes deceive : 
Deceive me not: 

For my life would waste in grief, sweet maid! 

Like wounded flowrets, droop and fade : 

Deceive me not, my charming maid. 

YE SCAMPS, YE PADS, YE DIVERS. 

Ye scamps, ye pads, ye divers, and all upon the 
lay, [sport and play, 

In Tothill-Fields gay sheep-walk, like lambs ye 
Rattling up your darbies, come hither at my call, 
I’m Jigger Dubbcr here, and you are welcome to 
Mill-Doll. 

With my tow row, &c. 

At your Insurance-Office the flats you’ve taken in ; 
The game you’ve play’d, my kiddy, you’re always 
sure to win : [break, 

First you touch the shiners—the number up—you 
With your insuring policy ! I’d not insure your 
neck. 

With my tow row, &c. 

The French with trotters nimble, could fly from 
English blows, [l y shews : 

And they’ve got nimble sidles, as Monsieur ph-in 


Be thus the foes of Britain bang’d, ay, thump away 
Monsieur, [solitaire. 

The hemp you’re beating now, will make your 

With my tow row, &c. 

My peepers, who’ve we here now! why this is 
sure black Moll; [Mill-Doll; 

My ma’am, you’re of the fair sex, so welcome to 

The cull with you, wlio’d venture into a snoozing- 
ken, 

Like blackamore Othello, should puFout the light 
—and then. 

With my tow row, &c. 

I think, my flashy coachman, that you’ll take bet¬ 
ter care, 

Not for a little bub come the slang upon your fare; 

Your jazy pays the garnish, unless the fees you tip, 

Tho’ you’re a flashy coachman, here the gagger 
holds the whip. 

With my tow row, &c. 

We’re scamps, we’re pads, we’re divers, we re all 
upon the lay, 

Tn Tothill-field gay sheep-walk, like lambs we 
sport and play ; 

Rattling up our darbies, w'e’re hither at your call. 

You are Jigger Dubber here, and we’re forc’d for 
to Mill-Doll. 

With my tow row, Ac. 


I THOUGHT THIS HEART. 

I thought this heart consuming la/ y 
On Cupid’s burning shrine ; 

1 thought he stole thy heart away, 

And plac’d it near to mine. 

I saw thy heart begin to melt, 

Like ice before the sun, 

Till both a glow congenial felt, 

And mingled into one. 

T. MOORK. 
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THE SKY-LARK. 

Go, tuneful bird, that glad’st the skies, 

To Daphne’s window speed thy way ; 

And there on quiv’ring pinions rise, 

And there thy vocal art display. 

And if she deign thy notes to hear, 

And if she praise thy matin song, 

Tell her the sounds that soothe her ear, 
To Damon’s native plains belong. 

Tell her in livelier plumes array’d, 

The bird from Indian groves may shine ; 

But ask the lovely paitial maid, 

What are his notes compar’d to thine? 

Then bid her treat yon witless beau 
And all his flaunting race with scorn • 

And lend an ear to Damon’s woe, 

Who sings her praise, and sings forlorn. 


+++++++ 

ON EVERY TREE. 
On every tree, in every plain, 

I trace the jovial spring in vain! 
A sickly languor veils mine eyes, 
And fast my waning vigour flies. 


.Nor flow’ry plain, nor budding tree, 

That smile on others, smile on me • 

Mine eyes from death shall court repose 
Nor shed a tear before they close. 9 

What bliss to me can seasons bring ? 

Or what the needless pride of spring’ 
The cypress bough, that suits the bier' 
Retains its verdure all the year. 

*Tw troe my vine so fresh and fair 
Might claim awhile my wonted care ; 

y rural store some pleasure yield * 

So white a flock, so green a field 1 


•My fnends, that each in kindness vie, 
Might we expect one parting sigh: . 
Might well demand one tender tear: 
rorwhen was Damon insincere? 


library. 


But ere I ask once more to view 
Yon setting sun his race renew, 

Inform me, swains; my friends, declare, 
Will pitying Delia join the prayer ? 

THE STOLEN KISS. 

On a mossy bank reclin’d, 

Beauteous Chloe lay reposing, 

O’er her breast each am’rous wind 
Wanton play’d, its sweets disclosing: 
Tempted with the swelling charms, 

Colin, happy swain, drew nigh her, 

$oftly stole into her arms, 

Laid his scrip and sheep-hook by he*. 

O’er her downy panting breast 
His delighted fingers roving; 

To her lips his lips he prest. 

In the ecstacy of loving : 

Ohloe, waken’d with his kiss, 

Pleas’d, yet frowning to conceal it, 

Cried, True lovers share their bliss : 

Why then, Colin, >vould you steal it? 

LADY MONTAGU. 

THE LADY’S APPEAL. 

Dear Colin, prevent my warm blushes. 

Since how can I speak without pain ? 

My eyes oft’ have told you my wishes. 

Why don’t you their meaning explain ? 

My passion will lose by expression, 

And you may too cruelly blame; 

Then do not expect a confession, 

Of what is too tender to name. 

Since your’s is the province of speaking, 

How can you then hope it from me ? 

Our wishes should be in our keeping, 

’Till your’s tell us what they would be. 

Alas ! then why don’t you discover? 

Did your heart feel such torments as mine. 
Eyes need not tell over and over, 

What I in my breast would confine. 

LADY HERTFORD. 
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1211. QUITE POLITELY. 

When first in Lunnon I arriv’d, 

On a visit, on a visit, 

When first in Lunnon I arriv’d 
Midst heavy rain and thunder, 

There I espy’d a lass in green, 

The bonniest lass that eyes e’er seen, 

I’d often heard of beauty’s queen, 

Thinks l by gum I’ve found her. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Jhe stood stock still, I did the same, 

Gazing on her, gazing on her, 

§he stood stock still, I did the same, 

We both look’d mighty simple. 

Her'cheeks were like the blushing rose, 

Which on the hedge neglected blows, 

Her eyes were black as any sloes, 

And nigh her mouth a dimple. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Madam, say I, and made a bow, 

Scraping to iier, scraping to her, 
Madam say I, and made a bow, 

I quite forgot the weather. 

If you will me permission give, 

I’ll see you home where’er you live, 

With that she took me by the sleeve, 

And off we trudg’d together. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

A pretty wild goose chase we had, 

Up and down sirs, in and out sirs, 

A pretty wild goose chase we had, 

The cobbled stones so gall’d me; 

Whereon we came unto a door, 

Where twenty lasses aye or more, 

Came out to have a bit galore, 

At bumkin as they call’d me. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Walk in kind sir, says she to me, 

Quite politely, quite politely. 
Walk in kind sir, says she to ine, 

Poor lad they cried he’s undone. 


library. 

Walk in kind sir,—not so says I, 

For I’ve got other fish to fry, 

I’ve seen you home, so now good by; 

I’ze Yorkshire tho’ in Lunnon. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Mv pockets soon I rumag’d o’er, 

Cautious ever, cautious ever. 
My pockets soon I rumag’d o’er, 

Where I a diamond ring found ; 

For I had this precaution took, 

To stick in each a small fish hook, 

In groping for my pocket book, 

The hook it stript her finger. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Three weeks I’ve been in Lunnon town, 
Living idle, living idle, 
Three weeks I’ve been in Lunnon town, 
’Tis time to strike to work sure ; 

I sold the ring and got the brass, 

I did not play the ass, 

When I get back to Yorkshire. 

Tol de rol, &c, 


1212. WHEN PENSIVE I THOUGHT. 

When pensive I thought on my love, 

The moon on the mountains was bright, 

And Philomel down in the grovt 
Broke sweetly the silence of night. 

Oh, I wish’d that the tear-drop would flow. 
But I felt too much anguish to weep : 

’Till, worn with the weight of my woe, 

I sunk on my pillow to sleep. 

Methought that my love, as I lay, 

His ringlets all clotted with gore, 

In the paleness of death seem’d to say, 

Alas ! we shall never meet more. 

Yes, yes, my belov’d, we must part, 

The steel of my rival prov’d true : 

The assassin.has struck on that heart, 
Which beat with such fervour for yea. 
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1213 . EVELEEN’S BOWER. 

Oh weep for the hour, 

When to Eveleen’s bower 
The lord of the valley with false vows came, 
The moon hid her light 
From the heavens that night, 

And wept behind her clouds o’er the maiden’s 
shame. 

The clouds past soon 
From the chaste cold moon, 

And heaven smiled again with her vestal flame; 
But none will see the day, 

When the clouds shall pass away. 

Which that dark hour left upon Eveleen’s fame: 

The white snow lay 
On the narrow path-way, 

Where the lord of the valley crost over the 
moor: 

And many a deep print 
On the white snow’s tint, 

Shovv’d the track of his foot-step to Eveleen’s 
door. 

The next sun’s ray 
Soon melted away, 

Every trace on the path where the false lord 
came : 

But there’s a light above, 

Which alone can remove 
That staid upon the snow of fair Eveleen’s fame. 

T. MOORE. 


1214. PEG OF MAPLEDOWN. 

\nd did you hear what sad disaster, 
Poor Peg of Mapledown befell ? 

For love that stoutest hearts can master, 
Alas ! that those who love so well. 

In sorrow’s train 
Should mourn in vain : 

Her story does such grief impell, 
That woe is me the while I tell. 


LIBRARY. 

She lov’d a youth of honest kindred ; 

At church behold the happy pair ; 

And ask what ’twas their bliss that hinder’d, 
For he was young, and she was fair: 

Accurs’d be wars, 

And party jars, 

Why must the handsome danger share f 
Alas! it fills me with despair. 

Onward t# his liege lord’s dwelling 
A rebel rout had cut their way ; 

What shrieks ensu’d f and what a yelling ! 

For he a true man must away ; 

He swore the fight 
Would end ere night, 

And he’d return with garlands gay, 
Sweet trophies for his wedding day. 
Night came, and saw the youth returning! 
Accurs’d be war’s destructive knife*, 

She ran to clasp, with passion burning, 

Her wedded lord—depriv’d of life ! 

Oh cruel spite! 

What! not one night! 

Is not her tale with mis’ry rife ? 

At once a maiden and a wife. 

PIBDIN. 

1215. LIBERTY’S DAY. 

Oh ! speed thee, dear kinsman, from chains and 
from fear, 

For danger awaits thee while lingering here; 

The breeze of yon mountain shall lift up its voice, 
Like a spirit to rid thee, in freedom rejoice ! 
Then, speed thee, dear kinsman, 

Oh, hasten, away— 

From slavery’s darkness 
To liberty’s day. 

Thy fame has been blotted by calumny’s mark! 
The stream of thy fortune runs troubled and dark 
But streams that have struggled, long buried in 
night, 

At length burst in torrents to freedom and light 
Then, speed thee, &c. 
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121d. THE JOYS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Let bucks and let bloods to praise London agree, 
Oh the joys of the country, my jewel, give me ! 
Where sweet is the flow’r that the May-bush 
adorns, 

And how charming to gather it, but for the thorns : 
Where we walk o’er the mountains, with health 
our cheeks glowing, 

As warm as a toast, honey, when it en’t snowing, 
Where nature to smile when she joyful inclines, 
And the sun charms us all the year round when it 
shines: 

Oh the mountains, and valleys, and bushes, 

The pigs, and the screech-owls, and thrushes. 

Let bloods and let bucks to praise London agree, 
Oh the joys of the country, my jewel, for me! 

There twelve hours on a stretch we in angling 
delight, 

As patient as Job, though we ne’er get a bite; 
There we pop at the wild-ducks, and frighten the 
crows, 

While so lovely the icicles hang to our clothes. 
There wid aunts, and wid cousins, and grandmo¬ 
thers talking 

We’re caught in the rain as we’re all out a-walking, 
While the muslins and gauzes cling round each 
fair she, [sea. 

That they look all like Venuses sprung from the 
Oh the mountains, &c. 

Then how sweet in the dog-days to take the 
fresh air, 

Where to save you expence, the dust powders 
your hair: [roll, 

Thus pleasures like snow-balls, increase as they 
And tire you to death—not forgetting the bowl j 
Where in mirth and good-fellowship always de¬ 
lighting, 

We agree, that is, when we’re not squabbling and 
fighting; [head, 

Den wid toasts arid pint bumpers we bodder the 
/hst to see who most gracefully staggers to bed. 
Oh the mountains, &c. 


1217 . AS A BEAM ON THE FACE. 

Asa beam on the face of the waters may glow, 
When the tide runs in darkness and coldness below, 
So the cheek may be ting’d with a warm sunny 
smile, 

Tlio’ the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while, 

One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes ; 
To which life nothing darker or brighter can bring, 
For which joy has no balm, and affliction no sting, 

Oh ! that thought in the midst of enjoyment will 
stay, [ray; 

Like a dead leafless branch in the summer’s bright: 
The beams of the warm sun play round it in vain, 
It may smile in its light, but it blooms not again! 

MOORH. 


1218 . MODERN APPEARANCES. 

If to form and distinction, in town, you would bow, 
Let appearance of wealth be your care : 

If your friends see you live, not a creature care* 
how, 

The question will only be, where ? 

A circus, a polygon, crescent, or place, 

With ideas of magnificence tally, 

Squares are common, streets queer, but a lane’s 
a disgrace; 

And we’ve no such a thing as an alley. 

A first floor’s pretty well, and a parlour so so; 

But, pray, who can give themselves airs, 

Or mix with high folks, if so vulgarly low 
To live up in a two-pair of stairs. 

The garret, excuse me, I mean attic floor, [it,) 
(That’s the name, and its right you should know 
Would be tenantless often; but genius will soar, 
And it does very well for a poet. 


dibdin. 
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1219. CONJUGAL COMFORT. 

« Dear John, prithee tell me,’ cried Ruth, 

To Gubbins, her husband, one day, 

Dost not think, in good sooth, 

I should swear but the truth, 

4 Did I swear what I’m going to say? 

‘ That wedlock’s a state, 

4 In good-humour, that fate 

4 Contriv’d to bless woman and man, 

4 And that Giles here's an ass, 

4 Who such fortune let’s pass?— 

‘All should marry as soon a3 they can.* 

4 Why Goody ’ criec Gubbins, 4 you know 
4 My thoughts of the thing ’fore to-day, 

4 No - as I shall show, 

4 Need one many miles go, 

‘ Tj prove what I’m going to say. 

4 Did wives ever scold ; 

4 Wv.re they ugly, or old, 

4 A spouse were a mis’rable man : 

4 But smooth is their tongue, 

4 They're all comely and young!— 

4 Giles, get married as soon as you can. 

4 If one’s children one wish’d in their gra>v.e, 

4 Still plaguing one d*ay after day, 

4 The girls fashion’s slaves, 

4 The boys puppies and knaves, 

4 One then might have something to say : 

4 But brats arc no evil, 

4 They ne'er play the devil; 

4 Nor have wives from their duty e’er ran ; 

4 Then since, my friend Giles, 

4 Wedlock greets you with smiles, 

4 Get married as soon as you can.' 

Cried Ruth, 4 Will you let your tongue run ? 
4 Here, you scurvy old villain, I rule !' 
‘Rogues there are,’ said the son, 

4 But, old Quiz, am I one?* 

Cried the daughter, 4 My father’s a fool 
Don’t yon see,’ Gubbins cried, 

4 I’ve the tendered bride, 


4 And best children that ever blest man * 

4 Giles, would you be driven, 

4 To bedlam or heaven, 

4 Get married as soon as you can!* 

DIBD1N. 


1220. THE GLOOMY NIGHT* 

The gloomy night is gathering fast, 

Loud roars the wild inconstant blast: 

Yon murky cloud is foul with rain, 

I see it driving o’er the plain ; 

The hunter now has left the moor, 

The scatter’d coveys meet secure, 

While here I wander, prest with care, 

Along the lonely banks of Ayr. 

The autumn mourns her rip'ning corn, 

By early winter’s ravage torn; 

Across her placid azure sky, 

She sees the scowling tempest fly : 

Chill runs my blood to hear it rave, 

I think upon the stormy wave, 

Where many a danger I must dare, 

Far from the bonnie banks of Ayr. 

’Tis not the surging billows’ roar, 

’Tis not that fatal, deadly shore, 

Tho’ death in ev’ry shape appear, 

The wretched have no more to fear; 

But round my heart the ties are bound, 

That heart transpierc’d with many a wound; 
These bleed afresh, those ties 1 tear, 

To leave the bonnie banks of Ayr. 

Farewell old Coila’s hills and dales, 

Her healthy moors and winding vales; 

The scenes where wretched fancy roves, 
Pursuing past, unhappy loves ! 

Farewell, my friends ! farewell, my foes ! 

My peace uith these, my love with those— 
The bursting tears my heart declar ,— 
Farewell the bonnie banks ol Ayr! 


1DKN* 
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1221. LOVELY JEAN. 

The splendours of the ev’ning sky, 

Had gilded yonder cliffs with gold ; 

The western gale was heard to sigh, 

Rippling the white waves as they roll’d ; 

And, sinking, in the closing west, 

The beaming star of day was seen, 

When last these winding shores I trac’d, 

In converse with my lovely Jean. 

Delusive hope inspir’d the while. 

My heart with more than wonted glee, 

That fondly deem’d her angel smile, 

The pledge of pleasures yet to be : 

And oft as, with delighted eyes, 

I view’d her mild and melting mien, 

My frequent pray’rs to Heaven would rise, 

For blessings on my lovely Jean. 

The rosy morn, on dew-bright wing, 

Had chac’d afar the shades of night, 

And, o’er the flow’ry bosom’d spring, 

Pour’d her pure streams of purple light; 

Had waken’d with her whisp’ring breath, 

The woodlark in his covert green ; 

But, ah! the clay-cold hand of Death, 

Had clos’d the eyes of lovely Jean. 

There! in that snow wrapt gra.ve she lies. 
Where not a vernal flow’r can bloom, 

Where not a grassy blade can rise, 

To beautify her barren tomb! 

Yet shall the gentle hand of spring, 

Dress the bleak sod in sweetest green, 

And there the sorrowing red-breast sing. 

The plaintive dirge of lovely Jean ! 


1222. MY PRETTY BRUNETTE. 
Dear Nancy I’ve sail’d the world all around, 
And seven long years been a rover, 

To.makc for my charmer each shilling a pound, 
But now my hard perils arc over ; 
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I’ve sav’d from my toils many hundreds in gold, 
The comforts of life to beget, 

Have borne in each climate the heat and the cok*-, 
And all for my pretty Brunette : 

Then say, my sweet girl, can you love me ? 

Tho* others may boast of more riches than mine, 
And rate my attractions e’en fewer, 

At their jeers and ill nature I’ll scorn to repine, 
Can they boast of a heart that is truei. 

Or will they for thee plough the hazardous mam, 
In the seasons both stormy and wet? 

If not, why I’ll do it again and again, 

And all for my pretty Brunette : 

Then say, my sweet girl, can you love me? 

When order’d afar in pursuit of the foe, 

I sigh at the bodings of fancy, 

Which fain would persuade me I might be laid low, 
And, ah ! never more see my Nancy : 

But hope, like an angel, soon bauish’d the thought, 
And bade me such nonsense forget ; 

I took the advice and undauntedly fought, 

And all for my pretty Brunette: 

Then say, my sweet girl, can you love me . 




1223. STRANGER THINK ME NOT. 

Stranger, think me not too bold, 

Judge with candour of my youth; 

Ere this curtain I unfold, 

Listen to a simple truth. 

The heart alone is worth a thought; 

Features boast no real worth ; 

Beauty may be sold or bought: 

True merit in the mind has birth. 

Yet think not stranger I would say, 

Mine are features form’d to please, 

I haste to chase the thought away, 

By simply showing such as these. 
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4224* THE SEA WAS SMOOTH. 

The sea was smooth, the winds were low, 
And from its source the village rill, 

Retir’d with mournful lapse and slow, 

When poor Ben Hatchway, ’neath a hill, 
Thus mournful sigh’d in deep distress, 

Alas ! my wants go unrewarded, 

For, ah ! no heart with meek redress, 
Relieves the tar when disregarded. 

When doom’d by unrelenting fate, 

Ala* •’ I left my native land. 

What agonies did love create, 

When blooming Mary left the strand; 
While hov’ring o’er the vessel’s side, 

\ thought my *ove she then rewarded, 

Bi|t since kind fortune’s me deny’d, 

My faithful heart is disregarded. 
Shipwreck’d, of all I had bereft, 

My life escap’d a wat’ry grave ; 

Return’d some cordial still I'd left, 

But found that friendship was a slave, 

To avarice’s greedy store ; 

For, ah ! my wants went unrewarded, 

And those this hand reliev’d when poor. 

By poverty’s now disregarded. 

But who shall still the raging storm, 

That spread ill fate, alas ! on me. 

When I, unpitied and forlorn, 

Shall sink beneath life’s ruthless sea? 

Save happier climes, when troubles o’er, 

My wants will sweetly be rewarded, 

When black ingratitude no more, 

Shall crush the heart now disregarded. 

2225. NO MORE BY SORROW CHAS’D. 

No more by sorrow chas’d my heart 
Shall yield to fell despair ; 

Now joy repels th* envenom’d dart, 

And conquers every care. 

So in our woods the hunted boar 
On native strength relies ; 

The forest echoes with his roar, 
la turn, the hunter flwe* 
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1226. ALL IS ONE TO JACK. 

Though mountains high the billows roj/ 
And angry ocean’s in a foam, 

The sailor gaily slings the bowl. 

And thinks on her he left at home : 

Kind love his guardian spirit still, 

His mind’s made up, come what come will,* 
Tempests may masts to splinters tear. 

Sails and rigging go to rack, 

So she loves him he loves so dear, 

*Tis all one to Jack. 

His friend in limbo should he find, 

His wife and children brought to shame, 

To ev’ry thing but kindness blind, 

Jack signs his ruin with his name. 
Friendship the worthy motive still. 

His mind’s made up, come what come will ; 
The times comes round, by hell-hounds press’d 
Goods, clothes, and person go to rack; 

But, since he succour’d the distress’d, 

’Tis all one to Jack. 

Once more at sea prepar’d to fight, 

A friendly pledge, round goes the eau ; 

And, though large odds appear in sight, 

He meets the danger like a man : 

Honour, his guardian spirit still, 

His mind’s made up, come what come will 
Like some fierce lion see him go, 

Where horror grim marks the attack ! 

So he can save a drowning foe, 

’Tis all one to Jack. 

And when at last,—for tars and kings, 

Must find in death a peaceful home,— 

The shot its sure commission brings# 

And of poor Jack the time is come j 
Cheerful his duty to fulfil, 

His mind’s made up, come what come will j 
The cannon’s pois’d, from its fell jaw», 

A fatal shot takes him a-back ; 

But, since he died in honour’s cause, 

’Twas all one to Jack. 
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THE RUSH-LIGHT. 

Sir Solomon Simons, when he did wed, 

Blush’d black as a crow, his fair lady blush d 
red, 

The clock struck twelve, they were both tuck’d 
in bed, 

In the chimney a rush-light, 

A little farthing rush-light, 

Fal, lal, lal, la, 

A little farthing rush-light. 

Sir Solomon gave to his lady a nudge, 

Cries he, Lady Simons, there’s vastly too much 

light; 

Then, Sir Solomon, says she, to get up you can t 
grudge, 

And blow out the rush-light, 

The little farthing rush-light, 

Fal, lal, lal, la, 

The little farthing rush-light. 

Sir Solomon then out of bed pops his toes. 

And vastly he swore, and very much did curse 
light, 

And off to the chimney Sir Solomon goes, 

And he puff’d at the rush-light. 

The little farthing rush-light, 

Fal, lal, lal, la, 

The little farthing rush-light. 

Lady Simons got out in her night-cap so neat, 

And over the carpet my lady did brush light, 

And there she*found Sir Solomon all in a heat, 
Puffing at the rush-light, 

The little farthing rush-light, 

But neither of the two 
Could blow out the rush-light. 

Sir Solomon and lady, their breath quite gone, 
Rung the bells in a rage, determined to crush 
light; 

Half asleep in his shirt, then up came John, 

And he puff’d at the rush-light. 

The little farthing rush-light, 

But neither of the three 
Could blow out the rush-light. 

Cook, coacbee, men, and maids, very y.t ar all in 
buff. 


Came, and swore in their lives they never met 
with such a light; 

And each of the family, by turns, had a puff 
At the little farthing rush-light. 

The curst farthing rush-light, 

But none of the family 
Could blow out the rush-light. 

The watchman, at last, went by crying—one, 
Here, vatchman, come up, than you ve might 
on vorse light, 

Then up came the watchman—the bus’ness wa* 
done, 

For he turned down the rush-light, 

The curst farthing rush-light, 

Fal, lal, lal, la, 

So he put out the rush-light. 

«****/**■ 

I ARISE FROM DREAMS. 

I arise from dreams of thee 

In the first sweet sleep of night; 

When the winds are breathing low, 

And the stars are burning bright. 

I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 
Hath led me, who knows how ? 

To thy chamber window, sweet. 

The wandering airs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream, 

The Champak odours fail 

Like sweet thoughts in a dream• 

The nightingale’s complaint, 

It dies upon her heart; 

As I must on thine, 

Beloved as thou art! 

Oh, lift me from the grass l 
I die! I faint! I fail! 

Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 

My cheek is cold and white, alas ! 

My heart beats loud and fast; 

C ! press me to thine own again, 

Where it will break at last! 
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1229. LET YOUR COURAGE, BOY. 

Let your courage, hoy, be true t’ ye, 

Hard and painful is the soldier’s duty j 
’Tis not alone to bravely dare. 

To fear a stranger, 

Each threat’ning danger, 

That whistles through the dusky air; 
Where thund’ring jar, 

Conflicting arms, 

All the alarms, 

And dreadful havoc of the war. 

Your duty done and home returning, 

With self-commended ardour burning. 

If this right pride 
Foes should deride, 

And from your merit turn aside,— 
Though than the war the conflict’s more se¬ 
vere, 

This is the trial you must learn to bear. 

DIBDIN. 

1230. TOLL TOLL THE KNELL. 

Toll, toll the knell, 

Ding, ding, dong, bell; 

Joy is flown away 
From thee poor Zelica, 

Light of cheerful day, 

Never shall I see, 

Never more be free. 

Toll, toll the knell, 

Ding dong bell; 

Joy is flown away 
From thee poor Zelica, 

Thus her freedom gone. 

See the linnet moan. 

Oft with plaintive cry, 

For pity calling; 

Striving oft to fly ; 

Thus with fruitless rage, 

Beats around her cage, 

Flutt’ring, falling. 


1231. OH THE LAND OF SWEET ERIN. 

Oh, the land of sweet Erin’s the land of delight. 
For the women can love, and the men can all fight; 
We have hearts for the girls, and we’ve arms for 
our foes; [knows. 

And they both are triumphant as all the world 
If they talk of politeness, we beat them at that; 
For when Monsieur came a courting, a rival to 
Pat, 

He cried, my dear jewel, you’re quite at a stand, 
So pray take a foot just to lend you a hand. 
Them let us be frisky, 

And tipple the whiskey: 

Longlife to the land of sweet liberty’s joys, 

No country whatever 
Has power to sever 

The Shamrock, the Rose, and the Thistle, my boys. 

They talk how they live, why ’tis blarney and stuff, 
For a man when he’s hungry can eat fast enough: 
Is not teaching a live man to live all my eye ? 

Let them come over here and we’ll teach them to 
die. 

Their frogs and soup maigreare nothing but froth, 
To our beef and potatoes and Scotch barley broth. 
Then what country for living as Erin so fit, 
Hospitality’s home, and the birth-place of wit. 
Then let us be frisky, &c. 

They may talk of their wonders as long as they 
. please, [geese* 

By Saint Patrick, their swans are all nothing but 
They say they can fight, but ’tis all they can"say, 
For as soon as we charge, they as soon run away. 
Then, oh, may the land that grows out of the sea, 
Flourish long in prosperity, happy and free ; 

For England, and Ireland, and Scotland can prove 
They outshine them in courage, and beauty and 
love. 

Then let us be frisky, &c. 


pocock. 
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ttn. YE GENTLEMEN OF ENGLAND. 

Yc Gentlemen of England, 

That live at home at ease, 

Ah ! little do you think upon 
The dangers of the seas. 

Give hear unto the mariners, 

And they will plainly show, 

All the cares and the fears, 

When the stormy winds do blow, 

When the stormy winds, &c. 

If enemies 0 ppose us, 

When England is at war 
With any foreign nation, 

We fear nor wound nor scar ; 

Our roaring guns shall teach ’em 
Our valour for to know, 

Whilst they reel on their keel, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

And the stormy winds, &c. 

Then courage all brave mariners, 

And never be dismay’d ; 

Whilst we have bold adventurers, 

We ne’er shall want a trade. 

Our merchants will employ us, 

To fetch them wealth we know ; 

Then be bold, work for gold, 

When the stormy winds do blow. 

When the stormy winds, &c. 

Then here’s a health to Nelson, 

And to his gallant tars ; 

Long may these British heroes bold 
Despise both wounds and scars, 

Make France, and Spain, and Holland, 
And all their foes to know, 

Britain reigns o’er the main, 

While the stormy winds do blow ! 

While the stormy winds, &c. 


12*3. THE WANDERING SAILOR. 

The wandering sailor ploughs the main, 

A competence in life to gain ; 

Undaunted braves the stormy seas, 

To find at last content and ease ; 

In hopes, when toil and danger’s o’er 
To anchor on his native shore. 

When whids blow hard, and mountains roll, 
And^ thunders shake from pole to pole ; 
Tho’ dreadful waves surrounding foam, 

Still flattering fancy wafts him home ; 

In hopes when toil and dangers o’er, 

To anchor on his native shore. 

When round the bowl the jovial crew. 

The early scenes of life renew ; 

Tho’ each his fav’rite fair will boast, 

This is the universal toast; 

May we, when toil and danger’s o’er, 

Cast anchor on our native shore. 

1234. YOUR LANDSMEN’S WIVES. 

Your landsmen’s wives, with all their airs 
Must strike to Poll of Wapping stairs, 

No tighter lass is going. 

From Irongate to Limehouse Hole, 

You’ll never meet a better soul, 

Not while the Thames is flowing. 

Her father, he*s a jolly dog, 

Poll keeps him spruce, and brews his grog, 
And never stints his measure. 

She minds full well the house affaiis, 

And seldom drinks, and never swears, 

And isn’t that a pleasure ? 

And when we wed, that happy time, 

The bells of Wapping all shall chime, 

And when we’re gone to Davy 
Our girls, like Poll shall work and sing, 
Our boys, like me, shall serve the king, 

On board old England's navy. 
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1235. O MAY I STEAL. 

O may I steal 
Along the vale, 

Of humble life secure from foes ; 

My friends sincere, 

My judgment clear, 

And gentle business my repose* 

My mind be strong 
To combat wrong, 

Grateful to heaven for favours shewn, 
Soft to complain 
For others pain, 

And bold to triumph o’er my own. 

young. 

1*36. THAT ALL THE WORLD. 

That all the world is up in arms, 

And talks of nought but Celia’s charms, 
That crowds of rovers, near and far, 

Come all to see this blazing star. 

Is true-—who has not heard on’t ? 

But that she all at distance keeps, 

And that her virtue never sleeps— 

I don’t believe a word on’t. 

That for one lover had she ten ; 

In short, did she from all the men 
Her homage due, each day receive; 

She has good sense, and, I believe 
Won’d never grow absurd on’t. 

But for soft dalliance she’d refuse 
Some fav’rite from the crowd to choose— 

I don’t believe a word on’t. 

That, in the face of standers-by 
She’s modesty itselPs, no lie; 

That then were men rude things to say, 
’Twould anger her—O I would lay 
A bottle and a bird on’t: 

But to her bedchamber, d’ye see, 

That Betty has no private key— 

I don’t believe a word onT 


muoiN. 
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1*37. O WILLIE BREW’D 

O Willie brew’d a peck o* maut 
And Rob and Allan cam’ to pree ; 

Three blither hearts, that lee-lang night, 
Ye wadna find in Christendie. 

We are na fou, we are na fou, 

But just a drappie in our e’e : 

The cock may craw, the day may daw’, 
But ay we’ll taste the barley brie. 

Here are we met three merry boys, 
Three merry boys, I trow are we : 

And mony a night we’ve merry been. 

And mony mair we hope to be ! 

It is the moon, I ken her horn, 

That’s blinkin’ in the lift sae hie ; 

She shines sue bright to wyle us hame, 
But by my sooth she’ll wait a wee ! 

Wha first shall rise to gang awa’, 

A cuckold, coward, loon is he ! 

Wha first beside bis chair shall fa’, 

He is the king amang us three! 

burns. 


1238. BEHOLD FROM MANY. 

Behold from many a hostile shore, 

And all the dangers of the main, 

Where tempests burst, and billows roar, 
Your faithful Tom returns again • 
Returns, and brings wdth him a heart 
Which ne’er from Sally shall depart. * 

After long toil and danger past, 

How sweet to tread our native soil$ 

With conquest to come home at last, 

And deck our sweethearts with the moil I 
No one to beauty should pretend, 

But such as dare its rights defend.. 
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1239. THE WOODPECKER. 

I knew by the smoke, that so gracefully curled, 
Above the green elms, that a cottage was near ; 
And I said, ‘ if there’s peace to be found in the 
world, , 

A heart that is humble might hope for it here. 
Every leaf was at rest, and 1 heard not a sound. 
But the woodpecker tapping the hollow beach 
tree. 


And here in this lone little wood, I exclaim’d, 

With a maid who was lovely to soul and to eye, 
Who would blush if I prais’d her, ajid weep if I 


blam’d, 

How blest could I live, and how calm could I die! 

Every leaf was at rest, &c. 


By the shade of yon sumach, whose red berry dips* 
In the gush of the fountain how sweet to recline, 
And to know that I sigh’d upon innocent lips, 

Which ne’er had been sigh’d on by any but mine. 

Every leaf was at rest, &c. 


1240. KIT CUMLIE TALKS. 

Kit Cumlie talks of his higli-fashion’d joys. 

Of each trifle he speaks with delight; 

His hours each day with his horse employs, 

And his bottle and mistress at night: 

Give me the delights that will cherish the mind, 
Dup’d neither by folly nor pride, 

A wife that is friendly, that’s loving and kind, 

On my knee by my own fire-side. 

The over-grown cit, that has throve by the gripe, 
Distressing his neighbours around, 

Would gladly his sighs puff away with his pipe, 
Or try them in liquor to drown : 

On his riches he fain would eternity raise, 

But time clips the wings of his pride ; 

G\ve me that eternal, that genial blaze, 

That glows by my own fire-side. 

Let princes for honour contend in the wars, 

And the statesmen for profit or place, 
Astrologers wander about in the stars, 

Or my lo»d break his neck in the chacc, 


Such pleasures are transient and dangerous all 
’Tis a truth that can ne’er be deny’d : 
i sit at my ease, should they rise, should they fall, 
And regale by my own fire-side. 

1241. NATURE AND NANCY. 

Let swabs, with their vows, their palaver, and lie* 
My flattery’s silk sails still be trimming; 

Swear their Polls be all angels dropt down from 
the skies ; 

I your angels don’t like—I loves women; 

And I loves a warm heart, and a sweet honest mind 
Good as truth, and as lively as fancy. 

As constant as honour, as tenderness kind. 

In short, I loves nature and Nancy. 

I read in a song about Wenus, I thinks, 

All rigg’d out with their cupids and graces, 

And how roses and lillies, carnation, and pinks, 
Was made paint to daub over their faces. 

They that loves it, may take all such arts for their 
pains, 

For mine, ’tis another guess fancy ; [veins, 

Give me the rich health, flesh and blood, and blue 
That paints the sweet face of my Nancy. 

Why, I went to the play, where they talk’d well 
at least. 

As to act all their parts they were trying; 

Some were playing at soldiers, and playing at feast. 
And some they were playing at dying, 

Let ’em hang, drown, or starve, or take poison, 
d’ye see, 

All just for their gig and their fancy; 

What to them is but jest, is right earnest to me, 

For I live and I’d die for my Nancy. 

Let the girls, then, like so many Algerine Turks, 
Dash away a fine painted galley. 

With their jacks and their pennants, and ginger¬ 
bread works, 

All for shew, and just nothing for value ; 

False colours throw out, deck'd by labour and wit, 
To take of pert coxcombs the fancy— 

They’re all for the person, I’m all for the heart, 

In short—I’m £qt Nalure and Nancy. 
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i3i». CEA8 E, CEhSE; THOSE SIGHS 

Ha e rk C . e ha^, tl ; h 0S V ig,,s 1 ca ™ot bear;' 
nu t ' ha , . the dru ms are calling 
°oA" lUSt cllldc ‘hat coward tear, S ’ 

Or kiss it as ’tis falling. ’ 

Eliza, bid thy soldier go ; 

Why thus my heart-strings sever? 

Ah be not then my honour’s foe, 

Hr I am lost for ever. 

Trust benevolence above, 

With mind resign’d and steady ; 

He II never wound, believe me, love. 

The heart that’s broke already. 

Serene yon dreadful field I see, 

Whatever fate betide me ; 
iny shelter innocence shall be 
And I’ve no wish beside thee. 


1243. WHEN GOLDEN WAV’D. 

When golden wav’d the corn, 

And begg’d the sickle’s aid, 

I rose at blush of morn, 

My burnish’d book display’d : 
o.,f d , e;lsd tlle hours did pass, 

-ri 1 "hoebufc sunk to rest, 

Then speeding to my lass, 

Her presence made me blest : 

I love my sweet, my charming neat. 
My lively little Kitty. 

Io me no hawthorn’s half so sweet 
As the breath of Kitty. 

My merry little Kitty, 

My cherry cheek’d young Kitty, 
All day I’d toil to gain a smile. 

From lovely little Kitty. 

The milk pail for my fair, 

I’ve carried oft’ ere now, 

Attended her with care, 

M hile she has milk’d her cow : 

A t wakes, where pastimes spring, 
itii her I spruce am seen : 

And happy as a king, 

She reigns my rustic queen. 

I Inv** .** 


LlmvARV. 

1244. THE BANKS OF BANNA. 
Shepherds, I have lost my love, 

Have you seen my Anna 
Pride of ev’ry shady grove, 

Upon the banks of Banna? 

I for her my home forsook, 

Near yon misty mountain, 

Left my flock, my pipe, my crook, 
Greenwood shade, and fountain. 

Never shall I see them more, 

Until her returning ; 

All the joys of life are o'er, 

From gladness chang’d to mourning. 
Whither is my charmer flown, 

Shepherds tell me whither ? 

Ah ! woe for me, perhaps she’s gone. 

For ever, and for ever. 


1245. TO BE MAD FOR A HUSBAND. 

I tm* " la(l a husband is not a thing new • 
The widow who swore to her first to be true ‘ 
And the moment he’s dead at a rout goes to card* 
And a week after marries Dick Trim of the Guards 
Because truly Dick was a lusty young lad,— 
What a plague do you callWh a woman but mad 

Who b , rimfl ‘ I of the last new romance 

Vlio ogles the footman, as if ’twere by chance* 

JJ? f? tS ° u ‘ °, f l,cr room by a ladder of ropes ’ 

I And at last, with her John, who to Scotland elopes 

Wha V ta n! S ° re '!! affliction ’ ber worthy old dad,- 
Wbat a plague do you call such a woman but mad i 

St ilTT ',' e 1 rich ’ and because she is poor, 
U ho weds but a batter'd old rake of fourscore : 
Sue at seventy-seven who marries a boy • 

,p? r tltIe ; and rank she who barters all joy : 

W ^° mRr ?y for motives like these or as bad,— 

j hat a plague do you call all these women but mad? 

DIB 1)IN. 
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1$4t A LASS THAT WAS LADEN. 

A lass that was laden with care 
Sat heavily under a thorn ; 

I listen’d, and heard the soft fair, 

While thus she began for to mourn : 

Sae merry as we twa hae been ! 

My heart it is like to despair, 

When I think on the days I have seen! 

When thou, my dear shepherd, wast there, 
Each bird did so cheerfully sing, 

That the cold nipping winter did wear 
Soft looks that resembled the spring. 

Sae merrv, &c. 

No king was so happy as I, 

When we parted last time on the green. 

Our flocks feeding close by our side. 

And he fondly grasping my hand, 

I view’d the wide world with much pride, 
And laugh’d at desire and command. 

Sae merry, &c. 

When my heart and my eyes did combine, 
To give ease to my languishing swain. 

When you, my dear shepherd, thought fit 
To disperse the impertinent throng, 

What joy and what pleasure was it, 

To be with my shepherd alone! 

Sae merry, &c. 

No king was so happy as I, 

When we parted last time on the green! 

My dear, he would often times say, 

Why are you hard-hearted tome? 

And why do you fly so away 
From him that is dying for thee? 

Sae merry, &c. 

I envied no princess or powers, 

While I heard the soft sighs of my swain. 


But now lie is far from my sight, 

Perhaps a deceiver may prove, 

Which gars me repent, day and night, 

That ever I granted my love. 

Sae merry, &c. 

My heart’s like to break with despair, 

For the days that are past and gaen. 

At e’en when the rest of the folk 

Are thrang’d with their coag and their spoon, 
I set myself down by yon oak, 

And heartily sigh at the moon. 

Sae merry, &c. 

My heart’s like to break w ith despair, 

For the days that will ne’er come again. 


1247. THE BARREL OF ALE 

Old Owen liv’d on the brow of a hill, 

And he had more patience than pelf; 

A small plot of ground ’twas his labour to till, 
And he toil’d through the day by himself. 

But at night crowds of visitors call’d at his cot, 
For he told a right marvellous tale ; 

Yet a stronger attraction by chance he had got, 

A barrel of old humming ale. 

Old Owen by all was an oracle thought, 

While they drank, not a joke fail’d to hit; 

But Owen at last by experience was taught, 
That wisdom is better than wit. 

One night his cot scarcely could hold the gay 
rout 

The next, not a soul heard his tale ; 

The moral is, simply, they’d fairly drank out 
His barrel of old bumming ale. 

C. DIBDIN, JUN. 
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1248. REMEMBER JACK. 

When scarce a handspike high, 

Death with old dad made free : 

So what, d’ye see, does I, 

But I packs it off to sea. 

Says I to sweetheart Poll, 

If ever I come back, 

We’ll laugh and sing, tol de rol lol, 

If not, remember Jack. 

Vdfortin smooth and rough, 

Hie wind would chop and veer, 

Till hard knocks I*d knab*d enough, 
On board of a privateer ? 

Propt with a wooden peg, 

Poll, I thought, would bid me pack. 
So was forc’d, d’ye see, to beg, 

And it was, pray remember Jack. 

I ax’t as folks hove by, 

And shew’d my wooden pin ; 

Young girls would sometimes sigh. 

And gaping lubbers grin. 

In vain I’d often bawl, 

My hopes were ta’en aback. 

And my share of coppers small, 

So pray remember Jack. 


One day, my lockers bare, 

And toggs all tatter’d grown, 

I twigg’d a pinnace fair, 

Well rigg’d, a bearing down, 

* was Poll, she look’d so spruce, 

“ A What * thus,” says she, “ come back 
My tongue forgot its use, 

And pray remember Jack. 


What matters much to prate, 
She’d shiners sav’d a few, 
ioon I became her mate, * 
IVmn't Poll a sweetheart true# 


Then a friend I’d serv’d befOi*, 
From a long voyage trips back, 
bhard with me his gold galore. 

For he well remember’d Jack. 

So that thof I lost my leg, 

It seem’d to for tin mend, 

And when forc’d d’ye see, to beg, 

I gain’d a wife and friend. 

Tu- e S England, Poll, 

My ship-mate just come back, 

1 hen laugh and sing, tol de rol lol. 
And pray remember Jack. 


1249. IN WHICH OF ALL 
In which of all thy various joys, 

\Z gUG u f fame 80 much employs. 
Didst thou best taste, say mighty Jove, 
The pure unmix'd delights of love f 

Thi,T 1 1 ,,F U , r0p , a : - ,llcre recourse' 

Thou boldly hadst to brutal force • ‘ 

Her wishes took with thee no part* 

&he gave her person, not her heart. 

Not with the beauteous Theban dame. 
When thou assum’dst her husband-,, name; 
For, though ingenious was the whim • 

She knew not thee, but thought of him. 
Not then when in a glitfring show’r 
Thou visit’dst Dan* in the tow’r : 

V, h ^£ ) j ( l pre !. ai|,d ’’ tis true ’ and she 

Yielded to int’rest, not to thee. 

Nor Semele, whom to obey 
Thou cam st in terrible array * 

She proud one, yielded not to love. 

«ut to ambition, and to Jove • 

* twa s_Mnemosyne, sweet fair, 

Ihyjoys, indeed, were perfect there 
Joys hadst thou not, no bard had sung 
For thence the immortal Sisters sprung. 

vtvafSs 
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MY BANKS ARE FURNISHED WITH BEES. 

My banks they are furnish’d with bees, 

Whose murmur invites one to sleep ; 

My grottos are shaded with trees, 

And my hills are white over with sheep. 

I seldom have met with a loss. 

Such health do my fountains bestow; 

My fountains all border’d with moss. 

Where the hare-bells and violets grow. 

Not a pine in my grove is there seen, 

But with tendrils of woodbine is bound ; 

Not a beech’s more beautiful green, 

But a sweet-briar entwines it around. 

Not my fields, in the prime of the year. 

More charms than my cattle unfold; 

Not a brook that is limpid and clear, 

But it glitters with fishes of gold. 

One would think she might like to retire 
To the bow’r I have labour’d to rear; 

Not a shrub that I heard her admire, 

But I hasted and planted it there. 

O how sudden the jessamine strove 
With the lilac to render it gay! 

Already it calls for my love. 

To prune the wild branches away. 

From the plains, from the woodlands and groves. 
What strains of wild melody flow : 

How the nightingales warble their loves 
From thickets of roses that blow ! 

And when her bright form shall appear, 

Each bird shall harmoniously join 

In a concert so soft and so clear, 

As she may not be fond to resign. 

I have found out a gift for my fair; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed; 

Rut let me that plunder forbear, 

She will say ’twas a barbarous deed : 

IV)r he ne’er cou’d be true, she averr’d, 

Who cou’d rob a poor bird of its young$ 

And I lov’d her the more when I hoard 

Stub tenderness fall from her tongue. , 


I hare heard her with sweetness unfold 
How that pity was due to a dove ; 

That it ever attended the bold; 

And she call’d it the sister of love . 

But her words such a pleasure convey. 

So much I her accents adore, 

Let her speak, and whatever she say, 
Metliinks I should love her the more. 

Can a bosom so gentle remain 

Unmov’d when her Corydon sighs ? 

Will a nymph that is fond of the plain. 
These plains and this valley despise ? 
Dear regions of silence and shade ! 

Soft scenes of contentment and ease ! 
Where I cou’d have pleasingly stray’d. 

If aught in her absence cou’d please. 

But where does my Phillida stray ? 

And where are her grots and her bow’r* t 
Are the groves and the valleys as gay. 

And the shepherds as gentle as our's ? 

The groves may perhaps be as fair. 

And the face of the valleys as fine; 

The swains may in manners compare. 

But their love is not equal to mine. 


TAKE, OH, TAKE! MY FEARS AWAY. 

Take, oh, take! my fears away, 

Which thy cold disdain has bred; 

And grant me one auspicious ray, 

From thy morn of beauties shed. 

But thy killing beams restrain. 

Lest I be by beauty slain. 

Spread, oh, spread ! those orient twins. 
Which thy snowy bosom grace; 

Where love in milk and roses swims. 

Blind with lustre of thy face. 

But let love thaw ’em first, lest I 
Do on those froaon mountain* die. 












THE VO 

32o3. monsieur nongtongpaw. 

Jolm Ball for pastime took a prance 

Tot* of ^ *° P ce P at Frjm<^ Ce> 

-JO talk of sciences and arts, 

And knowledge gain’d in foreign parts • 
Monsieur obsequious heard him speak, ’ 
And answer’d John in heathen greek’ 

To all he ask’d ’bout all lie saw, * 
was > Monsieur, Je vous n'entcnds pas . 

John to the Palais Royal come, 

It splendour a, ni os t struck him dumb ; 
l say,whose house is that there here ? 

Wh^t v V0US n ' ente *«sras, Monsieur: 

ti, L #* i. on? - on?paw a£?ain 1 crics John, 

I uis fellow is some mighty Don • 

rin,1°"tr h ’ fls . P'enty for the maw: 

111 ,J ' eakfc t wth this Nongtongpaw. 

John saw Versailles from Marli’s height 
And cried, astonish’d at the sight, 

Whose fi nc estate is that there here? 

Hifl wh»?T n )’ nte ” ds ?'<”> Monsieur-. 
rp, V i f * ie and and Ponses too ? 

1 he fellow’s richer than a Jew • 

Onev’rything he lays his claw: 

1 should like to dine with Nongtongpaw. 

Next tripping came a courtly fair; 

John cued, enchanted with her air. 

What lovely wench is that there here? 
Wi‘fh/1 vo . us . ne ”‘‘”<isp«*. Monsieur; 

What he again? upon my life! 

A palace, lands, and then a wife 
r"; J ‘fr, a , delight to draw— 

1 should like to sup with Nongtongpaw. 

w . bos , e funeral’s that? cries John : 
u / nter ‘dspas ; what is he gone? 

Poor Nornr?*’ and beaUty c0,lld n "t save 
I oo Nongtongpaw then from the grave : 

H s, ace ,s run, his game is up, b 

iit 1 :' b I cakfast > d ' De > and sup: 
fcut nee he Chooses to withdraw, 1 

««od night f ye. Mocseer Nongtongpaw. 

1)1UD1s, 


'Ala LIBRARY. 

I 1254. COME BOVS, TIS DARK 
Come, boy s, tis dark—let’s home retire 

And seat ns snugly by the fire, ’ 

he crackling faggot blazes high, 

ays, at Clnistmas, from his own fire-side. 
At Christmas the sun is dark in the skv 
But the faggot is bright in the hall 

Rn T 8 , arC llere ’ al,d ,lle 'eaves arc dry 
But the nnsletoe’s green on the wall. y ’ 
The river stands still, with ice opprest, 

Blit the ale cans merrily (low; 

Wilhi°V "° Se ° f ,lie Christmas guest 
Will thaw him a road through the snow. 

1255. WHEN WEARIED WRETCHES. 

H „ wearied wretches sink to sleep 
Ixow heavenly soft their slumbers lie* 

How sweet is death to those who weep,' 
lo those who weep, and long to die ' 

Saw you the soft and grassy bed, 

T ’T th th e l0 ^h S * d ° e ^Vni7l'ead, Car ' 1 ‘ ,S l>rCa8 ‘* 

lis there I wish to sleep at rest! 

Oil! let not tears embalm my tomb 
None but the dews by twilight given ' 

Oh ! let not sighs disturb the gloom 
None but the whispering winds of heaven 
t. moore. 

1256. THE ONSEL-COCK. 

The onsd-cock, so black of hue, 
with orange-tawny bill, 

1 lie throstle with his note so true. 

1 he wren with little quill : 

1 he finch, the sparrow, and the lark, 

I he plain-song cuckoo grav. 

Whose note full many a man doth mar 
And dare not answer nay. 
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MISS BAttEY’S Ghost* 

A captain bold, in Halifax, that dwelt in country 
quarters, 

Seduc’d a maid, who hang’d herself one morning 
in her garters; 

His wicked conscience smited him; he lost his 
stomach daily; 

He took to drinking ratifia, and thought upon 
Miss Bailey. 

Oh, Miss Bailey ! unfortunate Miss Bailey! 

One night, betimes, he went to rest, for he had 
caught a fever; 

Says he, “ I am a handsome man, but I’m a gay 
deceiver.” 

His candle, just at twelve o’clock, began to burn 
quite palely; 

A ghost stepp’d up to his bedside, and «aid, 
■“ Behold Miss Bailey!” 

Oh, Miss Bailey, &c. 

“ Avaunt, Miss Bailey!” then he cried, “your 
face looks white and mealy—” 

“ Dear Captain Smith,” the ghost replied, 
“ you’ve us’d me ungenteelly. 

The Coroner’s Inquest goes hard with me, because 
I’ve acted frailly. 

And Parson Biggs won’t bury me, though I am 
dead Miss Bailey.” 

Oh, Miss Bailey, &c. 

“ Dear corpse,” says he, “ since you and I 
accounts must once for all close, 

I’ve got a one pound note in my regimental small 
clothes; 

’Twill bribe the sexton for your grave.”—The 
ghost then vanish’d gaily, 

Crying, “ Bless you, wicked Captain Smith! re¬ 
member poor Miss Bailey!” 

Oh, Miss Bailey, &c. 

A MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT. 

Where’s he for honest poverty, 

That hangs his head and a’ that; 


i ne coward slave we p*ss him by. 

And dare be poor for a’ that! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Our toils obscure and a’ that; 

The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 

For a’ that, &c* 

What though on homely fare we dine, 

Wear hodden grey and a’ that; 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 

A man’s a man for a’ that! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Their tinsel show and a’ that; 

The honest man, tho’ e’er so poor, 

Is king o’ men for a’ that. 

For a’ that, &c. 

Ye see yon birkie, ca’d a lord, 

Wha struts and stares and a’ that; 

Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 

He’s but a coof for a* that! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

His ribband, star, and a’ that; 

The man of independent mind, 

Can look and laugh at a’ that. 

For a’ that, &c. 

A prince can make a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 

But an honest man’s aboon his might, 

Gude faith he mauna sa’ that! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Their dignities and a’ that; 

The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 

Are higher ranks than a’ that. 

For a’ that, &c* 

Then let us pray, that come it may. 

As come it will for a’ that; 

That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth. 

May bear the gree and a’ that! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Its coming yet, for a’ that. 

That man to man the world o’er, 

Shall brothers be for a’ that. 

For a’ that, <%c. 

Buavs. 
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1'200. AWAY AND JOIN. 

Away and join the rendezvous, 

Good fellowship reigns here, 

Joy’s standard flying in our view , 

T' invite each volunteer: 

Hark! pleasure’s drum 
Cries, Come, come, come; 

Obey the kind salute: 

The echoing hall 
Resounds the call, 

To welcome each recruit. 

Behold the dinner in array, 

A column it appears; 

While pyramids of whips display 
A corps of grenadiers. 

Hark ! pleasure’s drum, &c. 

See rivers, not of blood, pour’d out, 

But nectar, clear and strong, 

Young Ganymede’s become a scent, 

Hebe an aid-de-camp. 

Hark ! pleasure’s drum, &c. 

Mow down the ranks, see, sec, they fly 
Attack then glass in hand ; 

Close quarters, rally, fight or die, 

’Tis Kacchus gives command. 

Hark! pleasure’s drum, &c. 

DIBDIN. 

Ml. BY MOONLIGHT ON THE GREEN. 
By moonlight on the green, 

Where lads and lasses stray, 

How sweet the blossom’d bean, 

How sweet the new-made hay ! 

But not to me so sweet 
The blossoms on the thorn, 

As when my lad I meet, 

More fresh than May day morn • 

Give me the lad so blithe and gay, * 

Give me the tartan-pladdie ; 

For. spite of all the wise can say, 

I'M wed my Highland laddie, 


My bonny Highland laddie, 

My bonny Highland laddie. 

My bonny, bonny, bonny, bonny, 
Bonny Highland laddie. 

His skin is white as snow, 

His een are bonny blue, 

Like rose-bud sw eet his mon’ 

When wet wi’ morning dew. 

Young Will is rich and great, 

And fain would ca’ me his ; 

But what is pride, or state, 

Without love’s smiling bliss! 

Give me the lad, &c. 

When first he talk’d of love, 

He look’d sae blithe and gay, 

His flame I did approve. 

And could na say him nay. 

Then to the kirk I’ll haste. 

There prove my love and truth ; 
Reward a love sae chaste, 

And wed the constant youth. 

Give me the lad, &c. 

1262. THINE AM I. 

Thine am I, my faithful fair, 

Thine my lovely Nancy, 

Ev’ry pulse among my veins, 

Ev’ry roving fancy. 

To thy bosom lay my heart, 

There to throb and languish, 

Tho’ despair had wrung its core, 

That would heal its anguish. 

Take away those rosy lips, 

Rich with balmy treasure, 

Turn away thine eyes of love, 

Lest I die with pleasure. 

What is life when wanting love? 

Night without a morning, 

Love’s the cloudless summer’s sun, 

Natare gay adorning. 


T 
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1063. AWAY WITH THOSE. 

Away with those poor married fellows, 

Whose dearies are reckon’d divine ! 

A husband can never be jealous. 

Whose wife is as frightful as mine. 

Since deformity’s stamp is upon her, 

I cry, when abroad I w r ould stump, 

Adieu ! if I can’t trust your honour, 

My love, I rely on your hump. 

Then away with those poor married fel¬ 
lows, &c. 

Married beauties may yield to a stranger; 

My rib need not dread such disgrace ; 

Her virtue is never in danger, 

The moment you look at her face. 

But her face has not many beholders; 

For, at those w r ho are false to their bed, 

So high she has shrugg’d up her shoulders, 
They almost have cover’d her head. 

Then away, &c. 

I am safe from each common occasion, 

That troubles a married man’s life ; 

And, even in case of invasion, 

I’ve nothing to fear for my wife. 

Nay, if death in the church-yard had laid her, 
I shoudn’t much weep at my fate ; 

But nature so crooked has made her, 

I'm 6ure I shaVt bury her straight. 

Then away, &c. 


1164. THERE’S NOUGHT BUT CARE. 

There’s nought but care on ev’y ban’, 

In ev’ry hour that passes, O * 

What signifies the live o’ man, 

An’ ’twere not for the lasses, O ! 

Green grow the rushes, O ! 

Green grow the rushes, O ! 

The sweetest hours that e’er I spend, 
Are spent amang the lassos, O ! 


Tiie wari*ly race may ndies trace, 

An’ riches still may fly them, O ! 

An* tho’ at last they catch them fast. 

Their hearts can ne’er enjoy them, O » 

Green grow the rushes, Ac. 

Gie me a canny hour at e’en, 

My arms about my dearie, O ! 

Then warliy cares, and warl’ly men, 

May a* gay tapsalteerie, O ? 

Green grow the rushes, Ac. 

For you, say douse ! ye sneer at this, 

Ye’re nought but senseless asses, O ! 

The wisest man that the wail* e’er saw, 

He dearly lov’d the lasses, O ! 

Green grow the rushes, &c. 

Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O ! 

Her ’prentice ban’ she tried on man, 

And then she made the lasses, O ! 

Green grow the rushes, &c. 

BURNS. 

12*5. ’TWAS THE SAME TO US BOTH. 
When on board our trim vessel we joyously sail’d, 
And the glass it went round in full glee, 

King and country to give my old friend never fail’d, 
And the toast was soon toss’d off by me : 
Billows might dash—lightnings might flash,— 
*Twas the same to us both while at sea. 

If a too pcfwerful foe in our track Chanc’d to pass 
We resolv’d to live or die free; 

Quick we number her guns, then both take a glass. 
Then a broadside we give her, with three; 

Let cannons roar, echoed from shore,— 

’Twas the same to us both while at sea. 

But a cannon-ball took him, one day in a fight, 
From the quarter-deck into the sea , 

So he died as he liv’d, for his country and right 
And may this be the end too of me. 

Let cannons roar, echoed from shore - t 
For the grave of a sailor’s the sea. 











THE VO( 
12^6. IF BOLD AND BRAVE. 

'n b0l |/^ d bn ! ve t,lou caust «ot bear, 
i bysel from all thou lov’st to tear, 

V' V ' h, e war > and billows roll, 

A spark of fear invade thy soul. 

It thou’rt appall’d when cannons roar 
I prithee, messmate, stay ashore ; 

I here, like a lubber, 

Whine and blubber, 

Still for thy ease and safety busy • 

^ or dare to come, 

Where honest Tom, 

And Ned and Nick, 

And Ben and Phil, 

And Jack and Dick, 

And Bob and Bill, 

All weathers sing, and drink the swizzy. 

If shouldst thou lose a limb in fHit 
She who made up thy heart’s delight — 
Poor recompence that thou art kind — 

Shall prove inconstant as the wind • 

It such hard fortune thou’dst deplore 
I prithee, messmate, stay ashore. ’ 

There like a lubber, &c. 

If pris’ner in a foreign land, 

JVo friend, no money at command, 

I hat man thou trusted hadst alone 
All knowledge of thee should disown : 

It this should vex thee to the core 
I prithee, messmate, stay ashore. * 

There like a lubber, &c. 

DIBD1N. 

1267. THE HEREOF VICTORY. 

The hero of victory, Nelson shall claim 
A laurel immortal in fame ; 

And Britons shall hail it with pride ; [died. 
For his country he conquer’d, for his country he 
Supported by fate, he affirm'd the decree. 

Old England shall ever he free. rSpain, 

rwas heaven ordain’d him to beat France and 
And, cover d with glory, recall'd him again. 


A I, LIBRARY. 

1268. DEEDS OF THE URAVF.. 

Deeds of the brave inspire a noble strain, 

I draw my theme from Belgia’s fertile plain- 

Andtothe°wa ,>r? " d co " < ] ucst S en,le l>c»ce arose, 
And tothe w airing world gave lasting, sweet renose 
Ere victory d.d her wreath impart, 1 

I hat broke the tyrant’s yoke. 

The words still vibrate on the heart 
Our noblest captain spoke: 

Basely to fly from Gallia’s sword. 

Ah what would England say* 

Up ads and at them ! was the word, 

I hat bravely won the day. 

On wings of fate the bullets fly. 

Our comrades sink in death: 

Yet nobly join the battle-cry, 

With their expiring breath. 

Basely to fly from, &c. 

MORTON. 

1269. AH, SURE A PAIR. 

Ah sure a pair was never seen 
So justly form’d to meet by nature; 

I he youth excelling is in mein 
The maid in every grace of feature, 
wn how . ha PPy arc such lovers 
When kindred beauties each discovers. 

For surely she 
Was made for thee, 

And thou to bless this lovely creature. 

S° mind your looks, your children thence 
Will early learn the task of duty, 

The boys with all their father’s strength 
The girls with all their mother’s beauty 
Oh how happy to inherit, 

At once such graces and such spirit. 

Thus while you live 
May fortune give 

Each blessing equal to your merit. 

SHERIDAN 
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HARK! THE BONNY BELLS. 

Hark ! the bonny Christ Church bells, 

One, two, three, four, five, six. 

They sound so woundy great, 

So wond’rous sweet, 

And they toll so merrily, merrily. 

Hark ! the first and second bell, 

That every day, at four and ten, 

Cries, come to prayers, 

And the verger troops before the Dean. 
Tingle, tingle, ting, goes the small bell at nine, 
To call the bearers home; 

But the devil a man 

Will leave his can 

Till he hears the mighty Tom. 

////✓// 

DONALD OF DUNDEE. 

Young Donald is the blithest lad, 

That e’er made love to me, 

Whene’er he’s by, my heart is glad, 

He seems so gay and free. 

Then on his pipes he plays so sweet, 

And in his plaid he looks so neat, 

It cheers my heart at eve to meet, 

Young Donald of Dundee. 

Whene’er I gang to yonder grove, 

Young Sandy follows me, 

And fain he wants to be my love, 

But ah ! it canna be ; 

Tho’ mither frets both soon and late, 

For me to wed this youth I hate, 

There’s none need hope to gain young Kate, 
But Donald of Dundee. 

When last we rang’d the banks of Tay, 

The ring he shew’d to me ; 

And bade me name the bridal day, 

Then happy wou’d he be. 

I ken the youth will aye prove kind, 

Na mair my mither will I mind, 

Mess John to me shall quickly bind, 

Young Donald of Dundee. 


LET GAY ONES, AND GREAT. 

Let gay ones, and great, 

Make the most of their fate, 

From pleasure to pleasure they run : 

Well, w ho cares a jot ? 

I envy them not. 

While I have my dog and my gun. 

For exercise, air, 

To the fields I repair, 

With spirits unclouded and light; 

The blisses I find. 

No stings leave behind. 

But health and diversion unite. 

/////// 

THE GLASSES SPARKLE ON THE 
BOARD. 

The glasses sparkle on the board, 

The w ine is ruby bright; 

The reign of pleasure is restor’d, 

Of ease and gay delight; 

The day is gone, the night’s our own, 

| Then let us feast the soul, 

If any pain or care remain, 


Why drown it m the 

This world they say’s a world of woe, 
But that I do deny, 

Can sorrow from the goblet flow, 

Or pain from beauty’s eye ? 

The wise are fools, w ith all their rules, 
W T hen they would joy controul, 

If life’s a pain, I say again, 

Let’s drown it in the bowl. 

That time flies fast, the poet sings, 

Then surely it is w ise, 

In rosy wine to dip his wings, 

And seize him as he flies ; 

This night is ours, then strew w r ith flow’rs 
The moments as they roll; 

If any pain or care remain, 

Why drown it in the bowl. 











the downward look. 

The downward look, the downcast eve. 

The stealing tear, the struggling sigh, 

Must shew distrust, or grief, or fear. 

Or surely cannot be sincere. 

Oh ! let my lips with modest smile, 

Oevoid of art, devoid of guile, 

To Henry speak, nor doubt nor fear, 

Hut shew Maria’s love sincere. 

THE LITTLE EXQUISITE. 

Withlladies fair, en militaire, I sport a waltzino- 
toe, ° 

Or make one in a darling set of smart qua¬ 
drille; n 

Then round and round, scarce touching ground 
so airily we go. 

Delightfully as dandies in a Brixton Mill. 

1 " 0d ^o?”* a fCW ’ Whh my an S els ’ how d ’ye 

Polly, pretty Sally, Kitty, Jane, Maria, Anne, 
or Sue, 

l or each kind glance, with nonchalance, they 
give me one or two ; 

And every bit an Exquisite in me they view. 

With gentlemen I now and then may caper round 
the ring, 

And tilbury or tandem drive, till, entre nous, 

At Tattersall’s, where every body says I’m quite 
the thing, 

Odds five to one are done and done till I’ m 
done too. 

Then Corinthians I review, at the opera, “ how 
d’ye do ?” 

In the lobby Dick and Bobby careless answer, 
how are you ?” 

We make a noise like polished boys, kick up a 
row or two, 

While every bit an Exquisite in me they view. 

With fancy lads I fan my prads, as Brighton 
drag I drive, 

Then go at night to a tight ’twixt dog and 
rat and bear. 


The sparring glove I’m not above, but to the 
sport alive, 


° sil , ken J acket better fibs, and all that there 
When the champion I view, ’tis “ mv hearty’ 
how d’ye do ?” J * * 


Cnbb and Scroggy, yet half groggy, while we 
make a match or two. 

Then so chaffy o’er the dafTy, each man to hi, 
game so true ; 

While every bit an Exquisite in me they view. 


TIIO’ STILL SO YOUNG. • 

Tho’ still so young, and scarce fifteen, 

Yet sweethearts I have plenty ; 

And if more forward I had been, 

Ere this they had been twenty. 

Like buzzing flies, or wasps with stings, 

, In swarms they hover round me : 

| I brush away those humming things, 

They have no power to wound me. 

I surely am not much to blame. 

To sport with one and t’other; 

My lovers raise no reddish shame, 

’Tis playing with one’s brother. 

I like to hear what each can say. 

To see what they’d he doing ; 

And when they think me most their prey. 
I’m farthest off from ruin. 

What tho’ in crowds I pass the day. 

And all my joy is teasing, 

To one alone I’d not be gay, 

Lest one should be too pleasing. 

They fondly flutter here and there. 

And take their idle station; 

They only catch my eye and ear. 

But raise no palpitation. 

Then welcome Harry, Tom, and Phil, 
Your numbers won’t alarm me ; 

For, trust me, I’m in safety still, 

’Tis only one can harm me. 

Then to this folly, nymphs, be kind, 
Coquetting’s but a season ; 

When older grown, to one resign’d- 
I’ll yield to love and reason. 
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THE VOCAL 

1275. THE WORLD IS ALL NONSEN*«. 

The world is all nonsense and noise, 

Fantoccini, or Ombres Chinoises, 

Mere pantomime mummery, 

Puppet-shew flummery, 

A magical lanthorn confounding the sight, 

Like players, or puppets we move, 

On the wires of ambition and love, 

Poets write wittily, 

Maidens look prettily, [night! 

’Till death drops the curtain—all’s over—good 

1276. LOCH NA GARR. 

Away, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses ; 

In you let the minion of luxury rove, [ses, 
Restore me the rocks where the snow-flake repo- 
Though still they are sacred to freedom and 
love; 

Vet, Caledonia, belov’d are thy mountains, 

Round their white summits, tho’ elements war. 
riro’ cataracts foam, stead of smooth-flowing 
fountains, 

I sigh for the valley of dark Loch Na Garr. 

Ah! there my young footsteps in infancy wan¬ 
der’d, 

My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid; 
Dn chieftains long perish’d my memory ponder'd, 
As daily I strode thro* the pinc-cover’d glade; 

[ sought not my home till the day’s dying glory, 
Gave place to the rays of the bright Polar star, 
For fancy was cheer’d by traditional story, 
Disclos’d by the natives of dark Loch Na Garr. 

Shades of the dead ! have I not heard your voices 
Rise on the night-rolling breath of the gale ? 
surely the soul of the hero rejoices, [vale. 

And rides on the winds o’er his own highland 
Round Loch Na Garr while the stormy mist ga¬ 
thers, 

Winter presides in his cold icy car, 

Jlouds there encircle the form of my fathers, 

They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch Na 

Gar*. 
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1277. WHAT IS A WOMAN LIKE. 

A woman is like to—but stay— 

What a woman is like, who can say ? 

There’s no living with or without one-*' 

Love bites like a. fly, 

Now an ear, now an eye, 

Buz, buz, always buzzing about one. 

When she’s tender and kind, 

She is like to my mind 
(And Fanny was so I remember) 

She’s like to—Oh dear! 


She’s as good, very near, 

As a ripe melting peach in September 
If she laugh and she chat, 

Play, joke, and all that, 

And with smiles and good-humour she meet me. 
She’s like a rich dish 
Of ven’son or fish, 

That cries from the table, come eat me ! 

But she’ll plague you, and vex you, 

Distract and perplex you ; 

False-hearted and ranging, — 

Unsettled and changing; 

What then do you think she is like? 

Like a sand ? like a rock ? 

Like a wheel? like a clock? 

Aye, a clock that is always at strike. 

Her head’s like the island folks tell on, 

Which nothing but monkeys can dweli ou • 
Her heart’s like a lemon—so nice 
She carves for each lover a slice : 

In truth she’s to me, 

Like the wind, like the sea, 

Whose raging will hearken to no man j 
Like a mill, like a pill, 

Like a flail, like a whale, 

•Like an ass, like a glass, 

WI 10 S 6 image is constant to no man; 

Like a flow’r, like a show’r, 

Like a fly, like a pie, 

Like a pea, like a flea, 

Like a thief, like—in brief, 

Shu’s like nothing on earth—but a woman ! 

PKINCK 1(0 A RE. 


F.ORD BY ROW. 
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1278. LIFE IS CHECQUER’D. 

Life is checquer’d ; toil and pleasure 
Fill up all the various measure. 

See the crew in flannel jerkins, 

Drinking, toping flip by firkins j 
And as they raise the tip 
To their happy lip, 

On the deck is heard no other sound, 

But prithee Jack, prithee Dick, 

Prithee Sam, prithee Tom, 

Let the can go round. 

Then hark to the boatswain’s whistle ! whistle! 
Bustle, bustle, bustle, my boy; 

Let us stir, let us toil; * 

But let’s drink all the while ; 

For labour’s the price of our joy. 

Life is checquer’d; toil and pleasure 
Fill up all the various measure. 

Hark ! the crew with sun-burnt faces, 
Chaunting black-ey’d Susan’s graces: 

And as they raise their notes 
Through their rusty throats, 

Un the deck is heard no other sound, See . 

Life is checquer’d ; toil and pleasure 
Fill up all the various measure. 

Hai-k !‘he crew their carcs,discarding, 

With hussle-cap, or with cnuck-farthin<* • 

Still in a merry pin, 

Let them lose or win, 

On the deck is heard no other sound, &c. 


1279. ETHERIAL RACE. 

Etherial race, inhabitants of air, 

Who hymn your God amid the secret grove 
Ye unseen beings, to my harp repair, 7 

And raise majestic strains, or melt in love. 

Let me, ye wand’ring spirits of the wind, 

Who, as wild fancy prompts you, touch the 
string, 

Smit with your theme, be in your chorus join’d, 
For till you cease, my muse forgets to sing. 

THOMSON 


LIBRARY. 

1280. SEE HOW FAIR FLORA. 


See how fair Flora decks our fields with flowhs 
And clothes our groves in gaudy summer’* 
green, 

And wanton Spring pours forth her balmy show’rs 
To hasten Ceres, harvest’s hallow’d queen. 


Now shepherds lay their winter weeds away, 
And in neat jackets sporting on the plains 
And at the rivers fishing, day by day— 7 
Now who so frolic as the shepherd swains! 

DRAYTON. 


1281. LOVELY WOMAN. 


Lovely woman, pride of nature, 

Good and sweet, and kind and fair. 
Than man a higher style of creature, 
Perfect as celestials are: 

See Myra come, like stately Juno, 
Ever fair, and ever young; 

Completely like, as I and you know'_ 

Myra, like Juno, has a tongue. 


Young Celia’s charms that beam so swe. 

To paint, ah what can words avail: 
6he s Venus’ self, and so completely 
That Celia is, like Venus, frail: 

To woo the charming Gloriana, 

Audacity would stand afraid ; 

She’s chaste and icy as Diana, 

And, like Diana, an old maid. 


Thus women boast a near relation, 

»Tis plain, to the celestial race ; 

Thus wc ot their divine creation 
A family-resemblance trace : 

If then some faults of this complexion, 

Like spots upon that sun, their fame, 

Bust this same model of perfection, 

*lhe stars, not women, are Co blame. 

dsddin. 
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1282. SOFT AS YON SILVER RAY 

Soft as yon silver ray, that sleeps 
Upon the ocean’s trembling tide— 

Soft as the air that lightly sweeps 
Yon sail that swells in stately pride ; 

Soft as the surges stealing note, 

That dies along the distant shores, 

Or warbled strain that sinks remote, 

So soft the sigh my bosom pours! 

True as the wave to Cynthia’s ray, 

True as the vessel to the breeze, 

True as the soul to music’s sway, 

Or music to Venetian seas ! 

Soft as the silver beams that sleep 
Upon the ocean’s trembling breast, 

So soft, so true, fond love shall weep, 

So true with thee shall rest, shall rest \ 

MRS. RADCLIFFE. 


1283. IN THIS FAIR VALE. 

In this fair vale eternal spring shall smile, 

And Time, unenvious,crown each roseate hour; 

Eternal joy shall every care beguile, 

Breathe in each gale,and bloom in ev’ry flow’r. 

Unfading green shall these fair groves adorn, 
Those living meads immortal flow’rs unfold; 

In rosy smiles shall rise each blushing morn, 

And every evening close in clouds of gold. 

The tender loves that watch thy slumb’ring rest, 
And round theeflow’rs and balmy myrtles strew, 

Shall charm thro* all approaching life thy breast, 
With joys for ever pure, for ever new. 

LANGHOR^E. 


1284 . THIS, THIS, MY LAD. 

This, this, my lad’s a soldier’s life,-— 

He marches to the sprightly fife, 

And in each town, to some new wife,. 

Swears he’ll be ever true ; 

He*s here—he’s there—Where is he not? 
Variety’s his envied lot; 

He eats, drinks, sleeps, and pays no shot, 

And follows the loud tattoo. 

Call’d out to face his country’s foes, 

The tears of fond domestic woes 
He kisses off, and boldly goes 
To earn of fame his due. 

Religion, liberty, and laws, 

Both his are and his country’s cause— 

For these, through danger, without pause, 

He follows the loud tattoo. 

And if at last, in honour’s wars, 

He earns his share of danger’s scars; 

Still he feels bold and thanks his stars 
He’s no worse fate to rue : 

At Chelsea, free from toil and pain, 

He wields his crutch, points out the slain; 

And, in fond fancy, once again 

Follows the Mud tattoo. Dinni n. 

V ^ 

1285. IN CHILDHOOD’S CARELESS. 
In childhood’s careless, happy day, 

When nature speaks, unspoitd by art, 
Affection mark’d our infant play, 

And fix’d its root in either heart; 

Its growth would ev’ry hour discover, 

Say, then, how can I cease to love her ! 

' Oppress’d by sickness, languid, weak, 
Attentions kind did she bestow, 

And bade upon my pallid cheek 
Reviving health and joy to glow ! 

New kindness would each hour discover, 

Say then, ah! can I cease tolove her? 
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THE RED RED ROSE. 

O my love’s like a red, red rose, 

That’s newly sprung in June: 

O my love’s like the melody, 

That’s sweetly play’d in tune. 

As fair art thou, bonnie bonnie lass, 

So deep in love am I, 

And I will love thee still my dear, 

’Till a’ the seas gang dry.^ 

’Till a’ the seas gang dry my dear, 

And the rocks melt wi’ the sun, 

And I will love thee still my dear, 

While the sands o’ life shall run. 

And fare thee w r eel my only love, 

And fare thee weel awhile, 

And I will come again my love, 

Tho’ it were ten thousand mile. 

COME LISTEN, AND LA0GH. 
Come listen, and laugh at the times, 

Since folly was never so ripe; 

For ev’ry man laughs at those rhymes 
That give his own follies a wipe; 

We live in a kind of disguise ; 

We flatter, we lie, and protest, 

While each of us artfully tries, 

On others to fasten the jest. 

The virgin, when first she is woo’d. 

Returns ev’ry sigh with disdain ; 

And while by her lover pursu’d, 

Can laugh at his folly and pain: 

But when from her innocence won, 

And doom’d for her virtue to mourn, 

When she finds herself lost and undone, 

He laughs (though unjust) in his turn. 

The fools, who at law do contend, 

Can laugh at each other’s distress, 

And while the dire suit does depend, 

Ne’er think how their substance grow s less ; 
1 ill hamper’d by tedious expence, 

Altho* to compound they are loth, 

They’ll find, when restor’d to their sense, 

The lawyers sit laughing at both. 


But while we perceive it the fashion 
For each fool to laugh at the other, 

Let us strive, with a gen’rous compassion, 

To correct, not contemn, one another. 

We all have some follies to hide, 

Which, known, would dishonour the best; 
And life, when ’tis thoroughly try’d, 

Like friendship, will seem but a jest. 

Worsdal* 

TOMJLOVES MARY. 

Tom loves Mary passing well, 

And Mary she loves Harry ; 

But Harry sighs for bonny Bell, 

And finds his love miscarry; 

For bonny Bell for Thomas burns, 

Whilst Mary slights his passion : 

So strangely freakish are the turns 
Of human inclination. 

Moll gave Hal a wreath of fiow’rs, 

Which he, in am’rous folly, 

Consign’d to Bell, and in few hours 
It came again to Molly : 

Thus all by turns are woo’d and woo, 

No turtles can be truer ; 

Each loves the object they pursue, 

But hates the kind pursuer. 

As much as Mary, Thomas grieves. 

Proud Hal despises Mary ; 

And all the flouts which Bell receives 
From Tom, she vents on Harry. 

If one of all the four has frown’d, 

You ne’er saw r people glummer; 

If one has smil’d, it catches round, 

And all are in good humour. 

Then, lovers, hence this lesson learn, 
Throughout the British nation ; 

How much ’tis ev’ry one’s concern 
To smile at reformation. 

And still, thro’ life, this rule pursue, 

Whatever objects strike you. 

Be kind to them that fancy you, 

That those you love may like you. 
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1390. IN EVRV FERTILE VALLEY. 

In ev’ry fertile valley, 

Where nature spreads the grass, 

Her silly conduct rally 
To ev’ry lad and lass; 

Where weary reapers labour, 

With Sylvia gay be seen, 

Or, to the pipe and tabor, 

Light, tripping o’er the green. 

Where cowslips sweetly smiling, 

Bedeck the verdant shade, 

Appear the hours beguiling, 

Or head some gay parade. 

Pursue these methods boldly, 

Nor sink in hopeless grief; 

The fair once treated coldly, 

Will quickly grant relief. 

DIIJDIN. 

1*91. ENCOMPASS’D IN AN ANGEL’S. 

Encompass’d in an angel’s frame 
An angel’s virtues lay ; 

Too soon did heav’n assert the claim, 

And call’d its own away. 

My Anna’s worth, my Anna’s charms, 

Must never more return ; 

What now shall till these widow’d arms ? 

Ah, me!—my Anna’s urn. 

Can I forget that bliss refin’d, 

Which blest when her I knew ? 

Our hearts in sacred bonds entwin’d, 

Were bound by love too true. 

The rural train, which once were us’d 
In festive dance to turn, 

So pleas’d when Anna they anms’d. 

Now, weeping, deck her urn. 

The soul escaping from its chain, 

She clasp’d me to her breast, 

* To part with thee is all my pain f 
She cried—then sunk to rest. 


LIBRARY. 

While mem’ry shall her seat retain. 

From beauteous Anna torn, 

My heart shall breathe its ceaseless strain 
Of sorrow o’er her urn. 

There with the earliest dawn, a dove 
Laments her murder’d mate ; 

There Philoipela, lost to love, 

Tells the pale moon her fate. 

With yew and ivy round me spread, 

My Anna there I’ll mourn ; 

For all my soul—now she is dead, 

Concentres in her urn. gen.durgohne 


1292. GOD SAVE THE KING. 

God save great George our King, 
Long live our noble King, 

God save the King ! 

Send him victorious, 

Happy and glorious, 

Long to reign over us, 

God save the King. 

O Lord our God arise, 

Scatter his enemies, 

And make them fall! 

Confound their politics, 

Frustrate their knavish tricks ; 

On him our hearts we fix, 

O save us all. 

Thy choicest gifts in store 
On him be pleas’d to pour, 

Long may he reign ! 

May he defend our laws, 

And ever give us cause, 

To sing with heart and voice, 

God save our King. 

O ! grant him long to see 
Friendship and unity 
Always increase: 

May he his sceptre sway, 

Ali loyal souls obey, 

Join heart and voice hnacaa! 

God save tlie King. 


U. CAPITf. 
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the CHOICE. 


A man that’s neither high nor low’, 

In party nor in stature; 

No noisy rake, nor fickle beau, 

1 hat’s us’d to cringe and flatter. 

And let him be no learned fool 
That nods o’er musty books ; 

That eats and drinks, and lives by rule. 
And weighs my words and looks. 

Let him be easy, frank, and gay, 

Of dancing never tir’d ; 

Always have something smart to sav 
But silent, if requir’d. 


When good Queen Elizabeth sat on the throne 
Ere coffee, or tea, or such slip-slops were known, 
Lhe world was in terror.if e’er she did frown 
O the roast beef, &c. 


In those days, if fleets did presume on the main, 
1 hey seldom or never return’d back again • 

As witness the vaunting Armada of Spain.’ 

O the roast beef, &c. 


THE ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND. 

Whe food, iShty r0ast beef was t!,e Englishman's 

It ennobled our veins, and enriched our blood ; 
Our soldiers were brave, and our courtiers were 
good : 

O the roast beef of England ! 

And O the Old English roast beef! 

^ U *France WC ^ aVC * earn ^ from all-conquering 
To eat their ragouts, as well as to dance, 

WC sance UP ^ n ° tMng - but vain com P la i- 

O the roast beef, &c. 

Arid f r‘ he , rS ° f 0l u Were ro!,,,st ’ st0,,t an(l stron ? , 
A long^ ° Pen h()USe Wlth §wod cIleer all day 

Whl son^ ade thC plurap tenailts rejoice in this 
O the roast beef, &c. 

BUt name ^ ^ dwilldled tQ - wllat sha H I 

A sneaking poor race, half begotten-and 

tame. 

Who sully those honours that once shone in fame. 
if the ivvnst beef, &c. 


O then they had courage to eat and to fight. 

And when wrongs were a cooking to do them, 
selves right; 

BUt "i-ht ^ a PaCk ° f_1 could - good 
O the roast beef, &c. 




THE SEASONS. 


When the young Chloe’s rising charms 
Invited lovers to her arms, 

She look’d a dainty thing ; 

We saw her beauty, own’d her wit. 
And, as the simile most fit, 

We call’d the period Spring. 

Full bloom’d, as is the ripen’d flow’r. 
We saw her still maturer pow’r, 

And woman’s state become her: 
The prudent mother, and the wife, 
Dispensing round her all the life 
And all the bliss of Summer. 


Advancing on in life’s career, 

I he maids to Chloe lent an ear, 

And what she knew, she taught ’em; 
Her sage advice bestowing round, 

Till ev’ry prudent virgin found 
The richest fruits of Autumn. 


0 . 


Now Chloe’s charms are faded quite, 
Yet honour cannot hold it right 
Of her due praise to stint her : 
For she who Summer well employs, 
Shall reap the Autumn’s solid joys,’ 
Nor dread the frost of Winter 
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1296. NIGHTINGALE CLUB. 

The Nightingale Club in a village was held, 

At the sign of the Cabbage and Shears, 

Where the singers, no doubt, would have greatly 
excell’d, 

But for want of taste, voice, and ears ; 

Still between every toast, with his gills mighty red, 
Mr. President thus with great eloquence said, 

(Spoken.) Gentlemen of the Nightingale Club, 
ou all know the Rules and Regulations of this 
ociety. and if any gentleman present is not 
aware of them, if he will look over the fire-place 
he will find them chalked up :—That every gen¬ 
tleman must sing a Volunteer Song, whether he 
can or no, or drink a pint of salt and water.— 
Therefore, to make a beginning of this Evening’s 
Harmony, I shall call upon Mr. Snuffle. ‘ Sir, you 
hear I have an extreme bad cold, but witli your 
permission I’ll try to do my best.’— 4 Sir, that’s all 
we wish, for if you do your best, the best can do 
no more.’— 4 Permit me to blow my nose first, and 
I’ll begin directly— 

(Singing snuffling.) 

Master I have and I am his man, 

Goll-up in dreary dall, 

Master I have, and I am his man, 

He’ll get a wife as fast as he can, 

With his haily, gaily, gall bo layly, 

Hig-el-ty, pigel-ty, gigelty, Nigelty, 
Galloping dreary dal. 

B$avo! Bravo! very well sung, Jolly Compani¬ 
ons ev’ry one. 

Thus the Nightingale Club nightly keep up their 
clamour, [hammer. 

While nightly knock d down by the President’s 

When Snuffle had finish’d, a man of excise. 
Whose squint was prodigiously fine, 

Sung 4 Love in thine eyes from thee over flow. 
After which Mr.Tug,who draws teeth for all parties, 
Rear’d a sea song, whose burthen was, 4 Pull 
away hearties, oh * 
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Pull away, pull away, my hearties, 

4 Pull—pull away, pull away, my hearties. 

(Spoken.) Mr. Drinkall we shall be happy io 
hear your song, sir, (Drunk) 4 ’Pon my soul, Mr. 
President, I cannot sing.’—‘Waiter bring Mr, 
Drinkall a glass of salt and water.*— 4 No, no, 
Mr. President, sooner than swallow that dose, 
I’ll try one.* Bravo, silence— 

A lass is good and a glass is good, 

And a pipe to smoke in cold weather. 

The world it is good, and the people are good, 
And we’re all good fellows together. 

A song is a good thing, when it’s very well sung, 
But some people they always stick in it. 

(Spoken.) ’Pon my soul, Mr. President, I cannot 
sing any more. 

Bravo! Bravo ! very well sung, &c. 

Mr. Drybones, sung next, who was turn’d threes 
score, 

And melodiously warbled away ; 

4 She’s sweet fifteen I’m one year more. 

And yet we are too young they say.* 

Then a little Jew grocer, who wore a bob wig f 
Struck up 4 Billy Pringle had von very pig, 

4 Not very lcetel, nor very pig, 

4 But ven alive, him live in clover, 

4 But now him dead and dat’s all over.* 

(Spoken.) 4 Mr. President, I think it’s time we 
had a toast or sentiment.*— 4 Certainly, whose 
turn is it to give one 4 Mr. Mangle the Surgeon. 

4 Sir, I’ll give you Success to the Royal Union.* 
Bravo, 4 And now Mr. Dismal we’ll thank you 
for your song.’— 4 Sir I shall give you something 
sprightly.* 

4 Merry are the bells and merry do they ring % 

4 Merry is myself, and merry will I sing.* 

Bravo 1 very well sung, &e» 

- Y 








Piper some members call’d breach of the 
peace, 

Because all his notes were so shrill; 

Shriek’d out like the wheel of a cart that wants 
grease, 

* Deeper and deeper still/ 

JJr* Max, who drinks gin wish’d \o coo like a dove 
Murmur dsweetJy, < O listen to the voice of love, 
Which calls my Daphne to the grove/ 
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(Spoken.) Mr. Double-Iungs the Butcher was 
next called on, who had a kind of a duetto 
vmce, something like a penny trumpet and a 
kettle Drum.—‘ Mr. Double-lungs, we wish to 
hear your song/—* Sir I’ll sing with all my heart 
liver and lights ; I’ll sing you the echo song out 
rt Lomus with my own accompaniments, for 
*hen a man echoes himself, he’s sure to do it in 
he rigi? key/ 

4 Sweet Echo, Sweet Echo/ 

Bravo! very well sung, &c. 


1297, AT BOSTON ONE DAY. 


A* Boston one day as the Chesapeake lay, 

The captain his crew thus began on— 
iBee that ship out at sea! she our prize soon shall be* 
’Tis the tight little frigate the Shannon. 

Oh’twill be a good joke, 

To take Commodore Broke, 

And add to our navy the Shannon. 


Then he made a great bluster, calling all hands to 
muster, 

And said, now, boys, stand firm to your cannon: 
Let us get under weigh, without further delay. 
And capture the insolent Shannon. 

We soon shall bear down on the Shannon, 

The Chesapeake’s prize is the Shannon, 

Within two hour’s space, 

We’ll return to this place. 

And bring into harbour the Shannon. 


Now along side they range, and broadsides tj JeT 
exchange ; ' J 

But the Yankees soon flinch from their cannon 
When the captain and crew without further ado’ 
Are attack d sword-in-hand from the Shannon’ 
By the tigbt little tars of the Shannon; 9 

Ihe brave Commodore of the Shannon 
Fir’d a friendly salute, 9 

J,ust to end the dispute, 

And the Chesapeake struck to the Shannon. 

Let America know the respect she should show 
lo om- national flag and our cannon : [Tweed. 
And let her take heed, that the Tliames and th? 

Give ns tars just as brave as the Shannon. 

Here s to Commodore Broke of the Shannon, 

May the oli»° of peace 
Soon bid emnitj cease, 

From the Chesapeake, siore to the Shannon. 


1298. THE FATHER OF NANCY 

The father of Nancy a forester was, 

* nd an honest old woodman was he. 

Ana Nancy a beautiful innocent lass. 

As the sun in his circuit could see : 

She gather’d wild flowers, and lilies, and roses. 
And cried through the village-* Come buy my 
sweet posies.’ J y 


The charms of this fair one a villager caught 
A noble and rich one was he, 9 

Great offers he made, but by Nancy waa taught 
P 00r girl ri & ht ,101 >est might be. 

She still gather’d wild flowers, and lilies, and 

a a • j 0s ^ s > [sweet posies.* 

And cried through the village—* Come buy my 


The father of Nancy a forester was 
And a poor little stroller was she; 

But her lover, so noble, soon married the lass, 

• s as happy as maiden could be : 

No more gather’d wild flowers, and lilies, and 
roses, [sweet posies/ 

Nor cried dire:gi the village—* Come buy m* 
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BOTir. 


1299. SAY, FANNY. 

PLATOON. 

Sa y*, Fanny, wilt thou go with me ; \ 

Perils to face, by land and sea, 

That tongue can never tell ye ? 

And wilt thou all these dangers scorn* 

Whilst in these arms 
I hold thy charms, 

Enraptur’d ev’ry op’ning morn, 

When the drum beats reveillez ? 

FANNY. 

Yes, yes, Platoon ; I’ll go with thee 
In danger, whatsoe’er it be— 

Believe *tis truth I tell ye : 

My constant mind shall peril scorn, 

Brave all alarms, 

So in my arms 

I hold thee ev’ry op’ning morn, 

When the drum beats reveillez. 

PLATOON. 

Still, Fanny, wilt thou go with me ?— 

Suppose the cruel fates decree, 

Alas ! how shall I tell ye ? 

The news should come—thy soldier fell, 

And thou shalt hear, 

Appall’d with fear, 

Next morn his fatal passing-bell. 

When the drum beats reveillez. 

FANNY. 

Still fearless will I go with thee, 

Resign’d to cruel fate’s decree ; 

And bravely this I tell ye: 

When on the spot my soldier fell, 

I’d shed a tear. 

The world should hear, [ 

Mingling with his, my passing-bell 
When the drum beats reveillez. 


To the world’s end I’d go with thee. 

Where thou art, danger ne’er can be; 

My joy no tongue can tell ye : 

And sure such love may perils scorn, 

Brave all alarms, 

While in my arms, 

I hold thee ev’ry op’ning morn, 

When the drum beats reveillez. 

DIB DIN, 

1300. I WAS THE BOY. 

I was the boy for bewitching ’em, 

Whether good humour’d or coy ; 

All cried when I was beseeching ’em, 

Do what you will with me, joy. 

Daughters, be cautious and steady, 

Mammies would cry out for fear; 

Won’t you take care, now, of Teddy? 

Oh ! he’s the devil! my dear ! 

For I was the boy for bewitching ’em, &e. 

From ev’ry quarter I gather’d ’em, 

Very few rivals had I; 

If I found any, I leather’d ’em, 

That made ’em plaguily shy. 

Pat Mooney my Shelah once meeting, 

I twigg’d him beginning his clack; 

Says he, at my heart I’ve a beating, 

Says I, then take one at your back. 

For I’m the boyjbr bewitching ’em, &c- 

Many a lass that would fly away, 

When other wooers but spoke; 

Once if I look’d her a die-away. 

There was an end of the joke. 

Beauties, no matter how cruel, 

Hundreds of ladstho’ they cross’d, 

When I came nigh to them, jewel, 

Melted like mud in a frost. 

For I was the boy for bewitching ’em, ka 

KENNY 

Y 2 
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1301. BY DIMPLED BROOK. 


By dimpled brook and fountain brim, 

The woodrnymphs, deck’d with daises trim, 
Their merry wakes and pastimes keep : 
What has night to do with sleep ? 

Night has better sweets to prove,— 

Venus now wakes, and wakens Love; 
Come, let us our rites begin, 

’Tis only daylight that makes sin. 


1302. O NEVER DOUBT MY LOVE. 

Oh, never doubt my love, thy sorrows I’ll banish ; 

And sweet shall I sing, while the night flies away; 

And ere the wild gloom o’er the mountains shall 
vanish, 

Thou’lt sink on my pillow, and sleep till the day. 

Oh, never doubt my love. 

Ob, never doubt my love, its fondness shall bless 
thee, (opprest; 

’Twiil soothe thee whene’er by the rude world 

And if the cold hand of misfortune should press 
thee 

The angel of pity you'll find in my breast, 

Oh, never doubt my love. 


1303. OH ! WOULD 'TWERE MY LOT. 

Oh ! would ’twere my lot to bring back to his bosom 
The bliss that is sweetened by sorrow’s alloy, 

To watch on his pale cheek the roses re-blossom, 
And weaken the string that revibrates to joy. 

The heart long weigh’d down beats with pleasure, 
that heightened, 

As gently it springs from the pressure of care ; 
&nd the eye witl\ the fulness of rapture is bright¬ 
ened, 

To feel that its spirits start forth in a tear. 

TOBIN. f 

! 


1804. KATHLEEN OREGAN. 

A boy in my teens just before I reach’d twenty. 
Among the young lasses would cast an hawk’s eye; 
Fresh lilies and roses and posies in plenty, 

Grac’d Kathleen 0‘Regan, the pride of Athy. 
She’d say, 1 Pat, be asy ; ah, why would you teaze 
me ? 

I dread to come near you, and cannot tell why. 

< My soul! neither Jenny, nor Nell of Kilkenny, 
Are dear as sweet Kathleen, the pride of Athy.’ 
‘Arrah,Pat! you know, that my father and mother, 
Both think me too young to be married, O,fie! 
To stay awhile longer I know they would rather, 
Then can’t you have patience ?* 4 Dear Kathleen, 
not I.’ 9 

She smil’d like a Cupid, which made me look 

stupid, [comply; 

My eyes fix’d with love, when I found she’d 
So bloom’d every feature, like soft tints of nature, 
O, Kathleen 0‘Regan, the pride of Athy. 

Then war drove me on to where battle was raging; 
She kiss’d me, I press’d her, with tears in each 

e y e > C en g a ging, 

We sigh’d, groan’d, and blubber’d, she cried so 

‘ Remember poor Kathleen, and once-loved Athy; 
Where oft, in its bowers, you’ve pull’d me sweet 
flowers, 

If e’er yon forget it, I’ll ceriainly die.’ 
i My Kathleen, to love you, I’ll ever be true, love, 
Sweet Kathleen 0‘Regan, the pride of Athy.’ 

1305. WHO TO MY WOUNDS. 

Who to my wounds a balm advises, 

But little knows what I endure; 

The patient’s pain to torture rises, 

When med’eine’s try’d, and fails to cure. 

W r hat can the wisest counsel teach me, 

But sad remembrance of ray grief?j 
Alas! your kindness cannot reach me, 

It gives but words—I ask relief. 

DIB DIN* 
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1306. POOR LITTLE MO. 

M> name is Mo Samuel, a poor little Jew ; 

From de Minories I come mit dis eere ting in 
view— 

To get all vhat I can, and my customers try ; 

If I runs half a mile, never mind so they buy. 

(Spoken ) Now here dey are all a ha'penny 
a-piece—veil, tree a penny—take four, five — 

« Give me six/ ‘ Give you six ! Do ye tink I 
shtole urn ? Vel, take um mit you * 

Dey say no—Off dey go, 

Still I runs mit my buns, 

Mit my sweetmeats, and heart-cakes, 
Tro’ de mud till my feet aches. 

Den all de way back I am forc’d for to go 
And dey von’t spend a farden mit poor little Mo. 
Dey calls me a deep and a knowing one too : 

All de harm dey can say is to call me a Jew. 

Dey are right; and vat den ? I am sorry, I says, 

1 can’t call you Christian, so go, go your ways. 

(Spoken ) But stop—vill you buy a good 
razor ? Sell you von cheap. ‘ I suppose you stole 
it,’ he says. Shtole it! dat cuts me to the very 
heart; and I says, you are a fine blade ; but if 
you don’t mind vhat you says, you’ll be roughly 
handled* 

Den dey looks in my box, 

And I cry, Will you buy ? 

Mit my slippers and my sticks, 

Play my slippery tricks. 

Dey tink I’ve all profit; but little they know 
How ill used and abus’d all the day is poor Mo. 
Tro de shitee I trampsh it, mit goods of all kind, 
In my shop round my neck you’ll each article find. 
By deBank and de Shange, at St. Paul’s too I 
stand, [Strand. 

But I meets my best friends when I comes by de 
(Spoken.) Dere is all my best customers, vat 
always pays me ready money, and vhat never 
abuses me, and I forgets all my troubles ven I 
gets your smiles ; and I says, bless ma heart! vat 
a bargain I got—vhy, I got um for a mare song. 
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Veil, your smiles pay my tons, 

Mit what glee do I see 
All my customers’ faces, 

If in their good graces ! 

Mit my heart filled with gratitude homeward I go 
And dere’s no one so happy as poor little Mo 


1307. WERE PATIENCE. 

Were Patience kind to me, 

Oh he de nos ! 

Far plyther than a coat I’d be, 

Oh he de nos ! 

Leap, skip, and pound, would poor Ap Hugh, 
And capriole and caper too, 

And frisk, and chump, and dance, and look you, 
Oh he de nos ! 

But Patience very cruel is, 

Oh he de nos ! 

With chibes, and cheers, and mockeries. 

Oh he de nos! 

Which makes to sigh and sob Ap Hugh, 

And whining his sad fortune rue, 

And crieve, and croan, and crunt, look you, 

Oh he de nos ! 

DIB 1)IN. 

1308. GALLOP ON GAILY. 

When Aurora appears, by Phoebus’ rays bright¬ 
ened. 

Gives ’semblance of flame to the regions of air 5 
When the eyes of a damsel by Venus enlightened 

Encourage the youth in pursuit of the fair: 
Then love and Diana will ever require 
A bosom of energy, spirits, and fire. 

For the chase mocks the sluggard who scarce 
keeps the field, yield, 

And the nymph slowly followed, as slowly will 
W r ho makes the best speed has the best of the day, 
Then gallop on gaily, hark forward, huzza 1 
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the vocal 

1S09 THE, MEETING OF THE WATERS. 
There is not in this wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet! 
F e t if' ray ? * feelin S and must depart, 

E 1 heart° m ° f that valle y shal1 fade from my 

Yet it was not that nature had shed o’er the 
scene, 

Her purest of crystal, and brightest of green • 

1 was not the soft magic of streamlet or hill: 

Oli. no it was something more exquisite still;— 

'Twas,^that friends, the belov’d of my bosom, were 

Who made every dear scene of enchantment more 
-And who felt how the best charms of nature im¬ 
prove, 

When we see them reflected from looks that we 
love. 
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1311. Y^HERE THE RISING FOREST. 

Where the rising forest spreads 
Shelter for the lordly dome, 

To their high-built airy beds, 

See the rooks returning home : 

As the larks with varied tur.e, 

Carol to the evening loud ; 

Mark the mild resplendent moon, 
Breaking through a parting cloud. 

Tripping through the silken grass, 

O’er the path-divided dale, 

Mark the rose-complexion’d lass. 

With her well-pois’d milking-pail: 
Linnets with uimumber d notes, 

And the cuckow-bird with two, 

1 uning sweet their mellow throats, 

Bid the setting sun adieu. 


Sweet vale of Ovoca! how calm could I rest, 

In thy bosom of shade, with the friendsl love best; 
Where the storms which we feel in this cold world 
should cease. 

And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in 
peace. & 

T. MOORE. 


1310. I’M BUT A POOR SERVANT. 

Pm but a poor servant, ’tis true, ma’am, 

But were I a lady like you, ma’am, 

In grief would I sit, 

The dickens a bit; [ma’am, 

No, faith. I would search the world through 
lo find what my liking would hit ; 

Yet in case a young man, 

In my fancy there ran, 

It migld anger my friends or relations ; 

But if I had regard, 
n ^ .^ould g° very hard, 

Or 1 d follow my own inclinations. 

B»CKERSTA*F 


1312. DEAR IMAGE OF THE MAID. 

Dear image of the maid I love, 

Whose charms you bring to view ; 

In absence some delight 1 feel, ' 
By gazing still on you. 

Debarr’d her sight by tyrant power, 
How wretched should I be, 

But that I cheer each lonely hour, 

By gazing still on thee. 

Oh! could I call this fair one mine, 
What raptures should I feel; 

Oh ! could I press that form divine, 

Each hour my bliss would seal: 

But, ah ! depriv’d of all her charms, 

My soul can find no rest: 

And should she bless another’s arms 
Despair would fill my breast 
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313 . LOVELY AS THE SUMMER FLOW’R. 

Lovely as the summer flow’r, 

Peace o’er the mind, exerts its power, 

But as the flow’rets beauty dies 
Peace from the mind too quickly flics; 

The flower no more is sweet and gay, 

And peace has fled away—away ! 

Flowers again will bud and blow ; 

Will Peace revive ? ah no ! ah no ! 

Limpid, crystal as the rill 

Pure honour flows unstain’d with ill, 

But like the rill’s bright waters too 
The slightest spot will tinge its hue; 

The stream rolls on a darken’d tide, 

Honour has lost its fame and pride : 

Streams again untainted flow, 

Is honour cleansed ? ah no ! all no ! 

Life’s a bright exulting day 

Which pleasure gilds with many a ray, 

But death is like the deep deep sleep 
With night, that o’er our souls will creep; 
Helpless on slumber’s couch we lie, 

Helpless we yield the ghost and die, 

Night soon passes, slumbers go, 

Can death awake ? ah no! ah no! 

NEELE. 

1314. TELL ME ON WHAT 

Tell me on what holy ground 
May domestic peace be found, 

Halcyon daughter of the skies ? 

For on fearftil wings she flies, 

From the pomp of scepter’d state, 

From the rebel’s noisy hate, 

In a cottage vale she dwells, 

Listening to the sabbath bells : 

While still around her steps are seen 
Spotless honour’s meeker mien, 

And mindful of the past employ, 
Memory bosom-spring of joy. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 


1315. >TIS TRUE THAT OFT. 

LUBIN. 

*Tis true that oft, in the same mead, 

We both have led our flocks to feed, 

Where by each other’s side we’ve sat: 

ANNETTE. 

Alas ! there was no harm in that. 

LUBIN. 

’Tis true for thee this cot I rose, 

Where thou tak’st pleasure to repose ; 

For which I found the greenest plat: 

ANNETTE. 

Alas 1 there was no harm in that. 

LUBIN. 

’Tis true when tir’d thou fain wouldst rest, 
And thy dear lips to mine I’ve prest, 

Thy breath so sweet I’ve wonder’d at: 
ANNETTE. 

Alas ! there was no harm in that. 

LUBIN. 

Ah, but ’tis true, when thou hast slept, 
Closer and closer have I crept; 

And while my heart went pit-a-pat— 

ANNETTE. 

Alas ! there was no harm in that. 

DIBDIN 

1316. THE HARDY SAILOR. 

The hardy sailor braves the ocean, 

Fearless of .the roaring wind, 

Yet his heart with fond emotion, 

Throbs to leave his love behind. 

To dread of foreign foes a stranger, 

Tho* the youth can dauntless roam, 
Alarming fears paint every danger 
In a rival left at home. 

o'keefp 
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1317. LET OTHERS BREATHE. 

Let others breathe the melting sigh, 

And swear they love to madness, 

To them I leave the tearful eye, 

And all love’s sober sadness. 

No tender vows and pray'rs are mine, 

But this I swear sincerely, 

While truth and honest love are thine, 

I’ll love thee ever dearly. 

Then, lady, though I scorn the wiles 
Which love too oft discovers, 

Ne’er spurn the heart that wooes in smiles, 

For smiles were made for lovers, 

And though his tender vows are mine, 

Yet this I swear, &c. 

ARNOLD. 

1318. JOHN GROUSE AND MOLLY. 

Come all you young and frolicsome lovers, 

> Listen awhile unto my rhime, 

*1 is of two sweethearts young and tender, 

Who were cut off all in their prime. 

Fol de riddle, &c. 

Molly Dumplin was a virgin true, 

Liv’d cook in a great family; 

One eye was black, and the other blue. 

She was very fat, and four feel high. 

John Grouse he was a gardener, 

Healthy he was with manly toil, 

Cabbage he sold, and for dinner. 

Plenty always cut to boil. 

One night he went to see his Molly, 

His little dog bark’d very loud ; 
lor the night was dark and melancholy, 

And the moon had slid behind a cloud. 

At home and trembling by the fire, 

Much did she wonder and admire, 

What John the gardener could be at. 

The lovely Molly Dumpling sat. 
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That night as she lay in her bed, 

Her chamber door flew open wide— 

When the gardener’s ghost popp’d in his head, 
With his little dog trotting by his side. 

Tall as a maypole was his size, 

Green, green his waistcoat was as leeks ; 
Red, red as beet-root were his eyes, 

And pale as turnips were his cheeks. 

Soon as her true-love she espy’d, 

Poor Molly Dumplin faintly said, 

What would my Johnny ?—lie replied, 

O! Molly Dumplin I am dead. 

In the flower of my youth I fell; 

(He spoke in a most dismal sound,) 

I was not sick, but in a well 

I tumbled backwards, and was drown’d. 

So as she heard her true-love speak, 

She clasp’d her hands, jump’d out of bed ; 

She squeak’d and squall’d! (Ah! how she bawl'd. 
She shut her mouth, and she dropp’d dead. 

1S19. DESERTED BY THE MOON. 

Deserted by the waning moon, 

When skies proclaim night’s cheerless noon, 
On tower, or fort, or tented ground, 

The sentry walks his lonely round. 

And should a footstep haply stray 
Where caution marks the guarded way, 

Who goes there ? stranger, quickly tell; 

A friend—the word—good night—all’s well. 

Or sailing on the midnight deep, 

While weary messmates soundly sleep, 

The careful watch patroles the deck. 

To guard the ship from foes or wreck : 

And while his thoughts oft homeward veer, 
Some well known voice salutes his ear, * 
What cheer ! oh brother, quickly tell: 

Above !—below!—good night!—all s well. 

T. DlBDiN. 






THE 


1320. HOW MUCH I LOVE THEE. 

How much I love thee, gin, wouldst know ?— 
Better than rosin loves the bow, 

Than treble shrill the growling bass, 

Or spruce guitars a tawdry case. 

No more then let us solo play, 

To Hymen’s temple jig away ; 

There when we get, 

In a duet, 

Of pleasure will we take our swing; 

Joy’s fiddle shall play. 

Love’s bells shall ring ; 

And while we celebrate the day, 

We’ll frisk away. 

And laugh and play, 

And dance and sing, 

Aud frisk away like any thing. 


I love thee more I really think, 

Than dancers jigs, or fiddlers drink ; 
Than dancing-masters love a kit, 

Or jolly sailors fal dral tit. 

No more then, &c. 


I love thee, Griddy, Oh much more 
Than singers love a loud encore, 

Than curates crowdies love to scratch, 

Or roaring drunkards love a catch. 

No more then, &c. 

DIBD1N. 


1321 . come;jockey. 

Come Jockey, sweet Jockey, 

If you love me, come and woo > 
\) Jockey, sweet Jockey, 

What would you have Peggy do ? 
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Vows and words denied, timid young 

are forc’d to try [eye. 

Silent confessions, in glances from the sparkling 
'Come Jockey,say Jockey, 

How can I tell love to you ? [woo, 
If, Jockey, sweet Jockey, you will never come to 
Sighing, flying, whining, pining, 

Pacing groves and meadows through 
If you love me, come and prove me, 

(3 Jockey, come to woo. 

Thus Peggy, sweet Peggy, 

Warbled through the shady grove ; 
Yes Peggy, sweet Peggy, 

Told to Jock her virgin love ; 

But he was so bashful, so timid, and so modest too, 
He would rather lose her, than venture once to 
come and woo. 

O Jockey, dull Jockey, 

What is it that you can do ? 

If Jockey, O Jockey, 

You're afraid to come and woo \ 
Sighing, flying, whining, pining, 

Pacing groves and meadows through ; 

If you love her, come and prove 'her, 

O Jockey, come and woo. 

Young Colin, sweet Colin, 

Heard the maiden singing still; 

O Colin, young Colin 

Cried, if Jock wont, Colin will 
Taking her hand, he whisper’d scenes of future 
bliss, [a kiss. 

Swore by her charms, and seal’d his promise with 
O Jockey, dull Jockey, 

What is left for you to do ? 

Since Colin, young Colin, 

Has found out the way to woo ; 
Laughing, quaffing, ringing, singing, 

Light they trip the meadows through 
Colin lov’d her, weddod, prov’d her, 

For he knew how to woo. 

Y 3 
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WHEN HARMONY WAKENS. 

When harmony wakens each bosom to joy. 

And artful lovers those moments emplo) r . 

In dulcet notes sighing, in cadences dying, 

Each whispers, <e Ah ! can you these raptures d 
stroy ?” 

I only reply, “ Fal de ral, de ral, de ra lal, &c. 

The maze of the waltz to the lover has charms; 
It animates hope, it prudence disarms : 

Pursuing, then pressing, encircling, caressing. 

He sighs, “ Ah, for ever, repose in these arms !” 
I only reply, “ Fal de ral, de ral, ral ral, &c. 


MY ONLY LOVE. 

Haste thee on thou tardy day, 

Thy parting smile I burn to see. 

Fly ye lagging hours away, 

A blue-ey’d maiden waits for me. 

Give me that long lost joy to prove 
Welcome from her my only love. 

How many a weary moon has waned, 

Since absence steeped my soul in gloom ; 
How oft has this lone heart arraigned. 

The fateful star that wrought its doom. 
Yet could nor change, nor absence move, 
Faith pledged to thee my only love. 

I sought thee not for store of gold, 

Where first I won thy timid vow; 

I left thee not with bosom cold. 

Before a wealthier maid to bow. 

Toils were my lot, but, oh ! I’d rove 
Worlds for thy sake, my only love. 

Speed, speed thou fresh and swelling tide, 
Blow, swiftly blow, ye breezes fair, 

To home, and all its blisses, guide, 

A heart, that bids adieu to care ! 

Give me that long lost joy to prove, 
Welcome from her, my only love. 


WITH LOVE-FRAUGHT EYES. 
With love-fraught eyes I woo’d thee, Mary 
Could words more passion speak ? 

My fervent sighs pursued thee, Mary, 

As tlio* my heart would break. 

Yet not one beam to cheer thee, Mary, 
Those lovely eyes would spare; 

Nor wouldst thou seem to hear me, Mary, 
Although I sigh’d despair. 

Then wherefore now offended, Mary ? 
t That looks more kind I gain ; 

I’ve sighs enough expended, Maiy, 

Fo sigh no more in vain. 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 
Near the purple mountain, 

\\ here the foaming water 
Leaves its rocky fountain. 

Dwelt the miller’s daughter; 

Dew drops on the blue bell 
Were her eyes of azure ; 

O’er her neck’s bright hue fell 
Shades of curly treasure. 

When she mov’d, the Graces 
Seem’d to guide each motion $ 
Where she turn’d, all faces 
Gaz’d with fond emotion ; 

But her voice, soft swelling. 

Near the fall of water. 

Syren’s notes excelling. 

Sung the milkr’s daughter. 

There a minstrel ey’d her 
With a soul delighted ; 

Knelt and wept beside her ; 

But his love was slighted. 

From that hour his heart gave 
Note of rapture never, 

Soon within the cold grave 
Sunk his song for ever. 









THE 


1323. CORNISH MINERS., 

Why, Measter, damn tha, whoa beest thee? 
Don’t titter, Zur,but hire ma : 

I weddint a been so plain and free, 

But thy discourse do tire ma. 

Great as thee beest, tha canst not doine, 

At faests in London zitty; 

Or slobber zaace, or guzzle wine, 

’Till zitch as I parmitty. 

Then zee ma, doant despoise a frind, 

Akiaze theeist little higher; 

The oak’s best kept away from wind, 
That’s shelter’d by the briar. 

But when tha com’st to London town, 

And art lavishing thy shiners, 

Tell um zum zartie thee left’s down 
’Mongst sturdy Cornish Miners. 

Now who be I, and who beest thee ? 

The coal that’s dug to warm tha ; 

The tar, that shippen zends to zee, 

‘That foreign foe may’nt harm tha; 

The tin, that makes thy pots and pans 
Thy cullinders and kettles, 

Thy snuffers, candlesticks, and cans, 

And kivers for thy victuals ; 

Who digs for’t dost thee think, but I ? 

Don’t grin, theest not become it! 

No varsal mite below the sky 
But, dammut’s good for summut. 

So when, &c. 

If thee of sweethearts hast a score, 

To pamper up thy tally, 

Why, I’ve a hundred, zur, and more, 

Ann aal in lovely Mally. 

But faith and saule, I be so loath 
To treat thee naulens vaulens, 

Theedst knaw else, he that made us boath, 
Made happiness for all ons. 
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Then'haume, and tell ’em, tw*th and tmarc, 
All" they that gold bewitches, 

Thdft zum be richer thof they’m poor, 

Than zum that rauls in riches. ' 

So when, &c. 



1324. DEVOTED TO CELIA. 

Devoted to Celia, and blest in her arms, 

How I thrill’d with delight, as I ran o’er her 
charms; [surprise, 

When methought on each grace as 1 gaz’d with 
For pre-eminence pleaded her mouth and her 
eye*: 

Like counsel this open’d, and t’other replied, 
Appealing to me as the judge to decide. 

Her mouth opening sweetly, thus said with a 
smile, 

4 ’Tis I who the torments of lovers beguile ; , 

* I can speak, I can sing, I can vent the fond s;gh, 

* And vain may eyes promise, if l should deny : 

4 Then while rows of pearls vermeil lips sweetly 
hide, 

4 On our different charms ’twere nothard to decide.’ 

With ineffable sweetness, while looking me through, 
Her eyes careless cried— 4 Why I can speak too; 

4 And' in such charming language so made to 
control, 

4 That of sensible lovers it goes to the soul: 

4 Mouths may fib.; but while eyes to the heart are 
the guide, 

4 ’Twere no difficult task on our charms tofdecide.’ 

Transported with rapture, I cried with an oath, 

4 Charming eyes! charming mouth ! I'm in love 
4 with you both: [has terms, 

4 To express your sweet influence, no language 
4 One makes me a promise, which t other coifirms : 
4 Y(,ur words and your looks are my joy and my 
pride, 

4 On your different claims then how can I decide f 

PIBDIN. 
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1323. THE BIRKS OF ABERFELDY. 

Bonnie lassie, will ye go, will ye go, w ill ye go, 
Bonnie lassie, will ye go, to the Birks of Aberfcl- 
b<ow simmer blinks on flow’ry braes [dy ? 
And o er the crystal streamlets plays : 

Coine let us spend the lightsome days 
In the Birks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie lassie, &c. 

^hile o’er their heads the hazels hing, 

The little birdies blithely sing, 

Or lightly flit on wanton wing 
In the Birks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie lassie, &c. 

The braes ascend like lofty wa’s, 

The foaming stream deep-roaring fa’s, 

O’er-hung wi’ fragrant spreading shaws. 

The Birks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie lassie, 

The hoary cliffs are crown’d wi* flowers, 

White o’er the linns the burnie pours. 

And, rising, weets wi’ misty showers 
The Birks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie lassie, &c. 

Let fortune’s gifts at random flee, 

They ne’er shall draw a wish frae me, 

Supremely blest wi’ love and thee. 

In the Birks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie lassie, 

BURNS. 


13$4. GRAMACHREE MOLLY. 

As down on Bannan’s banks I stray’d. 

One evening in May, 

The little birds in blithest notes, 

Made vocal ev’ry spray ; 

They sung their little tales of love, 

ihey sung them o’er and {o’er; [Ashtore! 
Ah Gramachree, ma CoJleenouge, ma Molly 
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The daisy pied, and all the sweet* 

The dawn of nature yields, 

The primrose pale, the violet blue, 

Lay scatter’d o’er the fields: 

Such fragrance in the bosom lies 
Of her whom I adore. 

Ah Gramachrec, &c 
I laid me down upon a bank, 

Bewailing my sad fate, 

That doom’d me thus the slave of love, 
And cruel Molly’s hate/ 

How can she break the honest heart 
That wears her in its core ? 

Ah Gramachree, &c. 
You said you lov’d me, Molly dear! 

Ah ! why did I believe ? 

Yet who could think such tender words 
Were meant but to deceive? 

That love was all I ask’d on earth, 

Nay, heav’n could give no more. 

Ah Gramachree, &c. 
Oh had I all the flocks that graze 
On yonder yellow hill, 

Or low’d for me the num’rous herds 
That yon green pasture fill; 

With her I love I’d gladly share 
My kine and fleecy store. 

Ah Gramachree, &c. 
Two turtles doves above my head, 

Sat courting on a bough, 

I envied not their happiness, 

To see them bill and coo, 

Such fondness once for me she shew’d, 
But now, alas ! ’tis o’er. 

Ah Gramachree, &c. 
Then fare thee well, my Molly dear. 

Thy loss I e’er shall mourn : 

Whilst life remains in Strephon’s heart, 
'Twill beat for thee alone : 

Though thou art false, may heav’n on thee 
Its choisest blessings pour. 

Ah Gramachree, St c. 
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1327. OH INDUSTRY. 

Oh industry, thou sacred spring, 

Of all that’s good and great, 

Support of people and of king, 

And bulwark of the state. 

To thee we pour the votive lay, 

Humanity’s best song; 

To thee on this auspicious day, 

The strains of joy belong. 

See peace her golden pinion sp read 
To scatter comfort round ; 

To ease the warrior’s aching head, 

And soften evey wound. 

Her choicest gifts see plenty pour, 

Whilst industry ! to thee, 

Thou nurse of arts ! great source of pow’r, 
Britannia must be free. 

CAPTAIN JAMES. 

1328. AH TELL ME SOFTLY. 

CAROLINE. 

Ah tell me softly, breathing gale, 

Did you my voice obey ? 

Ah did you tell the plaintive tale, 

The tender sigh conveyt 
Ah faithless gales ye were unKind, 

Ye did no sighs convey 

JUBA. 

Who singy there so much me please? 

How music set my heart at ease, 

That voice me sure have in my mind, 
Who singy there I pray? 

Ah missy is it true, 

Or only fancy still untrue! 

CAROLINE. 

Go haste to let thy master know, 

The transport of my mind, 

Ah may I hope if he return, 

A constant heart to find. 

PRINCE HOARE. 
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1.(29. ONCE ON A TIME TO JOVE. 
Once on a time to mighty Jove 
Complaints came from afar, 

From men of unsuccessful love* 
Miscarriages in war; 

In law the want of equity, 

Of mirth at city feasts, 

Of pathos in their poetry, 

And of good works in priests. 

So loud and clam’rous were these clods. 
That Jove, ne'er left at rest, 

Conven’d a synod of the gods, 

And Bacchus ’mongst the rest > 

He, merry wag, knew what on earth 
Thus caus’d them to repine, 

And instant sent them genuine mirth, 
Cask’d up in tuns of wine. 

The lover drank and eas’d his care, 

Heroes grew high in fame, 

A comely paunch mark’d each Lord-Mayor 
And lawyers just became : 

Bards sung divine, priests put up prayers, 
For such a blessing giv’n ; 

And Bacchus to this day declares, 

There’s no such drink in heav’n. 

D1BDIM. 

1330. WHERE NATURE SHEDS. 

Where nature sheds her sweets around, 

And cultivation gilds tlfe ground, 

See friendship’s mansion rise ; 

But though its sweets perfume the air, 

And Eden seems to blossom there, 

Yet more must meet the skies. 

It does, and we with rapture see, 

Thy moisten’d hand, sweet charity, 

Hold forth what God has giv’n. 

There warm benevolence we find, 

Expansive as the owner’s mind, 

Prepares the soul for heaven. 

MAJOR GIBSON 
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1341. LOVE AMONG THE ROSES. 

Young love flew to the Paphian bower, 
And gather’d sweets from many a flower, 
From roses and sweet jessamine, 

The lily and the eglantine ; 

The Graces there were culling posies, 
And found young Love among the roses. 

Oh l happy day, O l joyous hour, 

Compose a wreath from every flower, 
Let’s bind him to us, ne’er to sever, 

Young Love shall dwell with us for ever, 
Eternal spring the wreath composes, 
Content to live among the roses. 

Young Love among the roses. &c. 

134£ THE SOLDIER’S LIFE. 
Though hard the valiant soldier’s life, 
They some sweet moments know; ’ 

Joy ne'er was yet unmix'd with strife, 

Nor happiness with woe. 

'Tis hard, when friend, when children, wife, 
Reluctant from him part; 

While fancy paints the muffled drum. 

The mournful fife, 

And the loud volley o’er his grave, 

The solemn requiem to the brave! 

All this he hears, 

Yet calms their fears 
W th smiles, while horror s in his heart : 
But when the smiling hour shall come, 

To bring him home at last : 

How sweet his constant wife to greet, 

His Ghildren, friends, 

And in their circling arms to find amends, 
For all his suff’rings past. 

’Tis hard when, desolation spread, 

Death whirls the rapid car, 

And those invaded hear, and dread 
The thunder of the war: 

Ah ! then, indeed, friend, children, wife, 
Have you true cause to fear, 
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Too soon, alas ! the muffled drum. 

The mournful fife, 

And the loud volley o’er the grave. 

Shall sound sad requiems to the brave 
While those alive, 

Faint joy revive, 

And blend hope s smile with pity’s tear. 

But when the smiling hour, &c. 

DIBDIN. 

1343. THE MOON HAD CLIMB’D. 
The moon had climb’d the highest hill, 

That rises o’er the source of Dee, 

And from the eastern summit shed 
-.Tri ei \ S ^ ver ^8ht on tow ’ r and tree : 

When Mary laid her down to sleep— 
tin Gr Noughts on Sandy far at sea : 

W hen soft and low a voice she heard, 

Say—‘Mary, weep no more for me*! 

She from her pillow gently rais’d 
Her head, to ask who there might be; 

She saw young Sandy, shiv’ring stand, 

With visage pale and hollow eye; 

“ O Mary dear ! cold is my clay, 
ii It lies beneath a stormy sea : 

“ Far, far from thee I sleep in death, 

“ So, Mary, weep no more for me ! 

“ Three stormy nights and stormy days, 
u We toss’d upon the raging main, 

“And long we strove our bark to save, 

But all our striving was in vain. 

“ Even then, when horror chill’d my blood, 

“ My heart was fill’d with love for thee ; 

“ T he storm is past, and I at rest, 

“ So, Mary, weep no more for me! 

“ ° maiden dear, thyself prepare, 

“ We soon shall meet upon that shore, 

“ Where love is free from doubt and care, 

“ And thou a-nd I shall part no more.’* 

• Loud crow’d the cock, the shadow fled, 

No more of Sandy could she see; 

But soft the passing spirit said, 

“ Sweet Mary, weeo no more for me !” 
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. 1344 . THE MAIL COACH. 

Come listen to my story, 

Now seated in my glory, 

We make no longer stay ; 

A bottle of good sherry, 

Has made us all quite merry, 

Let Momus rule the day— 

We hearty all and well are, 

Drive to the White Horse Cellar, 

Get a snack before we go— 

Bring me a leg of mutton, 

I’m as hungry as a glutton, 

Some gravy soup—hollo ! 

(Spoken.) Why, waiter—coming sir,—Make 
haste do, I shall lose my place ! coming in a 
moment, sir, just take care of No. 1.—Ten minutes 
good yet, sir,—I hope your honour will remember 
honest Dick the ostler.—Remember ! dam me 
I shall never forget you.—Why waiter, and be 
damn’d to you, is my soup ready?—Just put on 
the gridiron.—Joseph, vill you let me have some 
table beer ?—Just put into the pot, Ma’am. Waiter. 
Sir. Are my steaks ready ?—No, Sir, but your 
chops are.—Any passengers for the Glos’ter Mail ? 
Yes, young man, I'm going by the Glos’ter Mail, 
the moment I can get my change.—Can’t wait for 
your change, if I’m not at Lombard Street by 7 
o’clock to receive the bags, I shall get pull’d over 
the coals. ( Horn.) 

Away, away, we rattle, 

Such crowds of men and cattle ; 

Crack whip, they dash away, 

They dash away, they dash away. 

What a cavalcade of coaches, 

On every side approaches, 

What work for man and beast! 

To have a little drop, sir, 

We first of all must stop, sir, 

Then afterwards make haste, 

I mount—the whip I crack now. 

All bustle what a pack now. 


On every side approach, 

Now making sad grimaces, 

All for the want of places, 

They cry—I’ye lost the coach. 

(Spoken.) How’s this! I’m sure my name wa» 
book’d.—Very likely, Ma’am, but not here.—Mr, 
Coachman, any room for two females ?—None at 
all for females, this is awia/ecoach. (Laugh.) Tie 
a handkerchief round yo-ur neck, Billy—Yes, papa, 
give my duty to Grandmamma.—I will, my love.— 
Good bye, Papa.—Good bye, my love.—All right 
behind, cut em along. (Horn.) 

Away, away, we rattle, &,c. 

Four in hand from Piccadilly, 

Now seated in the dilly, 

Off we scamper all ; 

What merry wags and railers, 

What jolly dogs and sailors, 

Begun to sing and bawl. 

From ev’ry place we start now, 

Some company depart now, 

And others come no doubt ; 

For plenty there’s of room now, 

And any one may come now, 

Four insides and one out. 

(Spoken.) I say you lobster at the helm, have 
you got any room aboard ?—Plenty of room, my 
jolly masters, there’s only four inside and a fat 
common-councilman—You’ve put my trunk into 
the wrong coach.—Never mind, ma’am, we shall 
soon overtake it.—Pray Madam, an’t you sitting 
on my Welch wig ? Hold your tongue, you noisy 
brute you, you’ve awoke me out of a comfortable 
nap.—Keep the windows up, I’ve caught cold and 
got a stiff-neck.—Now if you please, Sir, we’ll set¬ 
tle legs.—Mit all my shoul, Madam.—Hollo! 
Misses, you can’t have that there parrot inside, 
one tongue's enough for a female.—Take care ot 
( your heads (IVhip.) and hit ’em twice in a place* 
j 'Horn.) 

Away, away, we rattle, &c. 










VVJ 

the wanderers roundelay 

Earth does not bear another wretch, 

&0 helpless, so forlorn as I, 

a me a ,land wdI stretch 

And not for me a heart will sigh’; 

111 tIje * r ha Ppiness, 

Will not to woe a thought incline, 

The wretched feel a fierce distress, 
loo much their own, to think of mine • 
And few will be 9 

The tears for me, 

When I am lain beneath the tree. 

There was a time when joy ran high 
And every sadder thought was weak, 
lears did not always dim this eye, 

Or sorrow always stain this cheek • 

And even now, I often dream, ’ 

When sunk in feverish, broken sleep, 

Of things that were, and things that seem, 
And friends that love, then wake to weep 
Ihat few must be 
The tears for me, 

When I am lain beneath the tree 

Travelers lament the clouded skies. 

The moralist the ruin’d hall, 

And when the unconscious lily dies, 

How many mark and mourn its fall; 

Hut I—no dirge for me will ring, 

No stone will mark my lowly spot 
I am a suffering withering thing, ’ 

Just seen, and slighted, and forgot • 

And few will be 
The tears for me, 

When I am lain beneath the tree. 

Yet welcome hour of parting breath, 

Come sure unerring dart, there’s room. 

For sorrow m the arms of death, 
lor disappointment in the tomb! 
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What tho’ the slumbers there be 

Tho not by kind remembrance West, 

1 o slumber is to cease to weep 
To sleep forgotten is to rest: 

Oh sound shall be 
The rest for me, 

When I am lain beneath the tree. 

NEELE. 

i346. VENUS NOW NO MORE. 
Venus now no more behold me 
But an humble village dame* 

Coarse and homely trappings fold me, 
And Mistress Maudlin is my name. 

Yet here no less is paid that duty. 

Ever due to Venus’worth; 

Not more insensible of beauty. 

Than gods in heaven, are men on earth. 

diudin. 


1347. THO’FANCY’S WITCHERY BE SOFT 
Tb °’ f Z y ; a J* Cbery be SOft > ^gecia 

Shc only lures ’ t° disappoint, and flaMefs' to 
* i l | a ' 0 ,, r0UndDight ' s d ' ade ®. ^ beautiful and 
But it forctels >he coming show’rs,* anVstorms 
And there are hours when fancy reigns soIe.em- 

till, it comes o er the musing mind like the breeze 
across the flower, 

Refreshing and reviving, all balmincss and power. 
But the breeze is quickly past and all that mark 

Are the fl tran f ,ent . f?y. [has blown away. 

Are the flowrets widely scatter’d leaves its breath 
So the glow of fancy soon departs and nought 

*> , , J )r0Cla , l ' M ' ts P° we !> [an hour 

But the wreck and rum Of the mind it gilded fat 

NEELE. 
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1348. FEAR NO MORE THE HEAT. 
Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 

Nor the furious winter’s rages, 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages : 
Both golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Fear no more the frown o’ the great, 

Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 

Care no more to clothe and eat; 

To thee the reed is as the oak : 

The sceptre, learning, physic must 
All follow this and come to dust. 

Fear no more the lightning’s flash, 

Nor the all-dreaded thunder stone; 

Fear not slander, censure rash, 

Thou hast finish’d joy and moan : 

All lovers young, all lovers must, 

Consign to thee and come to dust. 

No exorciser harm thee! 

Nor no witchcraft charm thee ! 

Ghost unlaid forbear thee ! 

Nothing ill come near thee ! 

Quiet consummation have; 

And renowned be thy grave. 

SHAKSPEARE. 


1349. MEMBERS OF OUR SOCIETY. 

Others with splendour and parade 
Their new-chosen members usher in, 
Flags, banners, noise, cars, cavalcade, 
Spears, halberts, tumult, dirt, and din. 

Members of our society 

Are chosen on a diffrent plan ; 

W e bid them welcome with a glee 1 
And *wear them o’er the flowing can. 
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Free-Masons with mysteriona rites 
Their new-elected members hail; 

And talk by signs, and brood whole nights, 
O’er compass, trowel, mop, and pail. 

Members of, &c* 

Members of parliament, in air 
On brawny shoulders lifted high, 

Sit lolling in a great arm-chair, 

While roaring thousands rend the sky. 

Members of, &c. 

To choose Lord-Mayor upon the Thamea 
Squadrons of barges scare the swans ; 
While turf-gallants, and country dames, 

Are sopp’d and sous’d with city dons. 

Members of, Sec, 

Courtiers and lords, preferr’d kiss hands j 
Sheriff's and aldermen carouse ; 

Doctors harangue, to gain their bands ; 
Judges and counsellors make bows. 

Members of, &c% 

DIBDIN 

1350. A TRIO. 

THE LOVER. 

Oh ! for a soft and balmy lip, 

Ambrosial nectar there to sip. 

Waste the dull day and pleasing nighty 
In ecstasy’s refin’d delight. 

THE TOPER. 

Give me a large capacious bowl, 

Wherein to lave my thirsty soul, 

That I may bathe in joys divine. 

And quaff unquench’d the rosy wine. 

THE MISER 

Plutus alone on me bestow 
That wealth so erav’d by all below; 

That 1 like Midas may enfold 
Unbounded bliss in massy gold. 
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1351. MY NANCY LEAVES THE RURAL. 

My Nancy leaves the rural train, 

A camp’s distress to prove; 

All other ills she can sustain, 

Birft living from her love : 

Yet, dearest, though your soldier’s there, 

Will not your spirit fail, 

1 o mark the hardships you must share, 

Dear Nancy of the Dale? 

Or, should my love each danger scorn, 

Ah ! how shall I secure 

Your health, ’mid toils which you were born 
To sooth, but not endure? 

A thousand perils I must view, 

A thousand ills assail; 

Nor must I tremble e’en for you, 

Dear Nancy of the Dale. 


1352, HEAVEN UPON EARTH. 

Gay Bacchus, and Merc’ry, and I, 

One ev’ning a strange frolic took, 

And the queer dons of the sky, 

To take at queer mortals a look : 

But our visit ne’er alter’d the scene; 

The same folly, the same senseless mirth 
We still found ; and ’tis this mortals mean, 
When they tell us of heaven upon earth. 

We join’d a convivial crew, 

Who push’d round the claret with spunk ; 
Bacchus swore it was nectar, and grew, 
Like a lord, or a tinker, soon drunk. 

To their concerts, that tortur’d my ears, 
Noise and discord so fairly give birth, 
That I thought ’twas a crash of the spheres ; 
And thus music is heaven upon earth. 

At Faro we punted and cock’d, 

Till we such an example were made, 

That Merc’ry retired, quite shock’d, 

To be foil’d at his own proper trade., 
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In love mortals all riot run. 

Beauty, honour, esteem, private worth, 
Politely give place to crim. con; 

And thus love is heaven upon earth. 

As to me, my poor portion of wit 
In two minutes was knock’d out of joint. 

By pun, jeu d’esprit lucky hit, 

And quibble, conundrum, and point, 
llius below they act o’er the same scene 
We play here, the same clamour and mirth : 
And this is the nonsense they mean, 

When they tell^us of heaven upon earth. 

DIBDIN* 

1353. WHEN DAFFODILS. 

When daffodils begin to peer, 

With hey ! the doxy over the dale, 

Why then comes in the sweet o’th year, 

For the red blood reigasin the winter pale. 

The white sheet bleaching on the hedge, 

With hey! the sweet birds, oh how they sing! 
Doth set my pugging tooth on edge, 

For a quart of ale is a dish for a king. 

The lark that tirra lira cliaunts, 

With hey ! with hey ! the thrush and the jay 
Are summer songs for me and my aunts, 

While we lie tumbling in the hay. 

But shall I go mourn for that, my dear? 

The pale moon shines by night; 

And when I wander here and there, 

I then do go most right. 

If tinkers may have leave to live, 

And bear the sow-skin budget; 

Then my account I well may give. 

And in the stocks avouch it. 

Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 

And merrily hent the stile-a : 

A merry heart goes all the day. 

Your sad tires in a mile-a 


SHAKSPEARE. 
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1354. MANAGER STRUT. 

Manager Strut was four feet high, 

And look’d mighty droll when he cock’d his eye— 
For he squinted just so— [so— 

And he waddled and he snuffled with one arm— 
And t’other kimbo— 

He look’d like a tea-kettle, 

But could not sing half so well: 

And yet in Macheath he was thought to excel. 

6 Roses and lilies her cheeks disclose, 

But her ripe lips are more sweet than those.* 
And he had such a comical leer, O ! 

Who was so fit for a tragedy hero ? 

All the actors who play’d Kolia, 

By Manager Strut were beaten hollow ! 

O, rare Manager Strut! 

What a fine actor was Manager Strut! 

' Now, Mrs. Strut was very nigh, 

Compar’d with Mister, twice as high ; 

When on her long leg—so 
But in walking she hobbled a little— 

First on one foot—so— 

Then on her little toe— 

With unequall’d grace advancing ; 

Was she not the thing for dancing? 

And in lively Columbine, 

She was most prodigious fine! 

And she was no mote than sixty-four: 

Whene’er she sung, 

The houses rung 

With —. encore ! encore ! encore ! 

O, rare Mrs. Strut! 

Billington’s nothing to Mrs. Strut! 

O, rare Mrs. Strut! 

What a sweet mate has great Manager Strut. 

Two charming babes had crown’d the loves 
Of these two tender turtles doves ; 

The boy had just his daddy’s fault— 

He squinted a little; 


The girl had learnt her mother’s halt— 

She hobbled a little. 

And whether they spoke, or whether they sung, 
They did all in the Yorkshire tongue j 
Yet oft the play-bills did let fly, 

That they were two young Roscii— 

(Imitates two children) 

O, rare family Strut! 

Happy, thrice happy, is Manager Strut! 

O, rare Manager Strut! 

Happy, thrice happy, is Manager Strut! 


1355. O’ER BARREN HILLS. 

O’er barren hills and flow’ry dales, 

O’er seas and distant shores, 

With merry song and jocund tales, 

I’ve pass’d some pleasant hours : 

Tho’ wand’ring thus I ne’er could find 
A girl like blithesome Sally, 

Who picks and culls, and cries aloud, 
Sweet lilies of the valley. 

From whistling o’er the harrow’d mead 
From nestling in each tree, 

I chose a soldier’s life to lead, 

So social gay and free : 

Yet though the lasses love as well, 

And often try to rally, 

None pleases me like her that Gries, 
Sweet lilies of the valley. 

I’m now return'd (of late discharg’d) 

To use my native toil, 

From fighting in my country’s cause. 

To plough my country’s soil; 

I care not which, with either pleas’d^, 

So I possess my Sally, 

T‘he little merry nymph that cries, 
Sweet lilies of the valley. 

W. RICHARDSON. 
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1356. AS DULCET SOUND ON AETHER. 


As dulcet sound on aether floats, 

In soft melodious measure, 

Smoothly glide the even notes 
That lull the soul to pleasure. 

Plung’d in care, beset with pain, 

Hunted by misery’s fell train, Ting go 

Still with each varying passion sound shalljollow- 
Through all the wide vicissitudes of joy and woe: 
Shall laugh with mirth, with anger dare; 

Shall shriek with fear; 

With caution creep; 

With pitying sympathy shall weep ; 

Intrude where melancholy pensive sits, 

Mock jealousy/that loves and hates by fits, 

And into madness urge despair! 

Then, while the extremes of joy and misery 
Clash madly, like an agitated sea, 

O’er the sooth’d senses shall she shed a balm, 

The storm of passion lulling to a calm. 

Her mighty magic mark ! 

Hark! 

As dulcet sound on aether floats, &c. 

When music’s pow’rful charms excite, 

The poorest passion grows delight: 

Wine is not miith, the lyre unstrung, 

Beauty’s not beauty, if unsung. 

Mark ! how the organ’s solemn air 
Adds piety to pray’r ! 

Without the aid of willing sound, 

Joy is Hot pleasure, pomp not state, 

Love tender, nor ambition great: 

Without it, what were heroes found, 

Who seek for glory, and meet fate ? 

What consecrates their deeds and name, 

But music’s trumpet, lent to fame P 
Nor will the meanest hero fight, 

If music lend not her delight. 

Let but the drum and cheerful fife 
Assail his ear, 

He knows not fear, 

The sound inspires him with new life : 


Tir’d w r ith the sprightly martial band, 

The foe he charges hand to hand , 

Rushes resistless through the ranks, 

With glory fir’d! 

And takes those thanks 

Due to that valour music had inspir’d. 

Sweet music, take me to thy care, 

Breathe in my soul thy vital air; 

That when unruly thoughts transform 
My mind, with passion’s swelling storm, 
Conflict on conflict as they swell, 

And make my tortur’d mind a hell— 

As dulcet sound on aether floats, See. 

DIBUIN. 

1357. MOUL1NES MARIA. 

’Twas near a thicket’s calm retreat, 

Under a poplar tree, 

Maria chose her wretched seat, 

To mourn her sorrows free. 

Her lovely form was sweet to view, 

As dawn at op’ning day, 

But ah, she mourn’d her love untrue, 

And wept her cares away. 

The brook flow’d gently at her feet, 

In murmurs smooth along; 

Her pipe which once she tun’d most sweet, 
Had now forgot its song. 

No more to charm the vale she tries. 

For grief has fill’d her breast; 

Those joys which once she us’d to prise, 
But love has robb’d her rest. 

Poor hapless maid who can behold, 

Thy sorrows so severe 5 

And hear thy love-lorn story told, 

Without a falling tear? 

Maria, luckless maid, adieu ! 

Thy sorrows soon must cease, 
heav’n will take a maid so true, 
everlasting peace. 
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1358. MOGGY ADAIR. 

What’s all the world to me ? 

Desert and bare! 

Moggy won’t go with me 

To Dundee fair. 

There it was limping Ned 
Gave her a ribbon red, 

For which I broke his head 
(Allfor) Moggy Adair. 

Who made the saucepan shine ? 

Moggy Adair! 

Who boil’d nice dumplins nine ? 

Moggy Adair : 

Who when they all were done, 

Because I didn’t run, 

Eat em up every one, 

(O, cruel) Moggy Adair! 

But now thouTt cold to me, 

False I declare ! 

Left me for Timothy, 

At the Brown Bear, 
Nowin my garters twin’d, 

I’ll dangle in the wind, 

Oh !--—no, I’ll change my mind ; 

(So a fig for) Moggy Adair ! 

1359. HE WAS FAM’D. 

He was fam’d for deeds of arms, 

She a maid of envy’d charms ; 

Now to him her love imparts, 

One pure flame pervades both hearts : 
Honour calls him to the field, 

Love to conquest jiow must yield : 

Sweet maid! he cries, again I’ll come to thee, 
When the glad trumpet sounds a victory. 

Battle now with fury glows! 

Hostile blood in torrents flows f 
His duty tells him to depart, 

She prest the hero to her heart. 
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And now the trumpet sounds to arms! 

And now the clash of war’s alarms ! 

Sweet maid! he cries, again I’ll come to thee. 
When the glad trumpet sounds a victory, 

He with love and conquest burns, 

Both subdue his mind by turns ; 

Death the soldier now enthrals ! 

With his wounds the hero falls! 

She, disdaining war’s alarms, 

Rush’d and caught him in her arms ! 

O death! he cried, thou’rt welcome now to me. 
For, hark ! the glad trumpet sounds a victory. 

CHERRY. 

1360. YOUNG AND VOID OF ART. 

Young, and void of art or guile, 

From ill intention free, 

If love I’ve cherish’d all this while, 

It came in spite of me. 

When you’ve to me, and I’ve to you, 

Try’d who could kindest prove, 

If that was love—What then to do 
To fly from this same love ? 

When absent from you I have mourn’d, 

And thought each hour a score ; 

When on a sudden you return’d, 

I’ve thrill’d with joy all o’er: 

They say ’twas love—I thought ’twas yon 
Had made my heart thus move j 
Alas ! what can a poor girl do, 

To fly from this same love ? 

To ev’ry thing that you can ask, 

What should I say but Yes 1 
It is because I like the task, 

I freely grant each kiss. 

You’re all to me—I’m all to you— 

This truth our deaths w’ould prove, 

Were we to part: What then to do 
To fly from this same love ? 


DIBD1M 
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1361. IN THE DOWNHILL OF LIFE 

1th an ambling pad poney, to pace o’er the 

A •»' caro1 away id,e sorrow; Mawn 

A nd bhthe as the lark, that each day halls the 
Look forward with hope for to-morrow. 

With a porch at my door, both for shelter and 
shade too, 

As the sunshine or rain may prevail • f.too 
A small spot of ground for the use of the spade’ 
And a barn for the use of the flail P 

A cow for my dairy, a dog for my game, 

And a purse when a friend wants to borrow • 

I U envy uo Nabob his riches or fame, 9 

JNor what honours await him to-morrow. 


From the bleak northern blast may my cot be 
completely J J 

Secur’d by a neighbouring hill ; 

» may impose steal upon me more sweetly, 
a V **}* sou iid of a murmuring rill • y 

And >.' vll, ' e P ea ® e and plenty I find a’t my board 
W.th a heart free from sickness and sorrow ’ 
Iith myjrieuds will I share what to-day may 

And let them spread the table to-morrow. 

BU ‘ " h< c n overing,' aSt mUSt ‘ hr ° W ° ff tllis frail 
On'thi. C n 1V ''l 0rn F° r threescore years and ten 

b hoverfn? egraVe 111 DOt seak » ft, 

N RnrI t Jf ead > i * h *° spin o’er again; 

An^ l»h “ glass 111 serenely survey, 

A t7T': S C0UDt CaCh WriDkle and f, ' rrow ’ 

to-day "' 0 " 1 stuff which j s thread-bare 
May become everlasting to-morrow. 

COLUffS. 
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1362. DO YOU HEAR. 

Do you hear, brother sportsmen,the sound of the 

And yet the sweet pleasure decline? 

F With” 16 5° USe ypllr senses > an(J > ere it be morn 
With me the sweet melody join. ' 

Hi rough the wood and the valley. 

How the traitor we'll rally, 

Nor qmt him till panting he lies; 

While hounds in full cry, 

Through hedges shall fly. 

And chase the swift hare till lie dies. 


Then sa ddIe^your steed, to the meadows an. 

Both willing and joyous repair; 

No pastnne in life greater happiness yields, 

Than chasing the fox or the hare, 
auch comforts, my friend, 

On the sportsman attend, 

No pleasure like hunting is found: 

For when it is o er, 

As brisk as before, 

Next morning we spurn up the ground, 

1363. DOES THE HARP OF ROStf , 

Does the harp of Rosa slumber ? 

Once it breath’d the sweetest numbef 
Never did a wilder song, 

Steal the breezy lyre along, 

When the wind, in odours dying, 

Wooes it with enamour'd sighing. 

Does the harp of Rosa cease? 

Dnce it told a tale of peace, 

To her lover’s throbbing breast, 

Then he was divinely blest ? 

Ah! but Rosa loves no more. 

Therefore Rosa’s song is o'er 
And her boy forgotten sighs, 

And her harp neglected lies. 

Silent harp, forgotten lover. 

Rosa's love and song are over! 

T. MOORE 
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* 364 . BLOW HIGH, BLOW LOW.. 

Blow high, blow low, let tempests tear 
The main-mast by the board ; 

My heart, with thoughts of thee, my dear, 
And love well stor'd, 

Shall brave all danger, scorn all fear, 

The roaring winds, the raging sea, 

In hopes on shore 
To be once more 
Safe moor’d with thee. 

Aloft while mountains high we go, 

The whistling winds that scud along, 

And the surge roaring from below, 

Shall my signal be 
To think on thee, 

And this shall be my song : 

Blow high, blow low, &c. 

And on that night when all the crew 
The mem’ry of their former lives, 

O’er flowing cans of flip renew, 

And drink their sweethearts and their wives, 
I’ll heave a sigh, and think on thee ; 

And as the ship rolls through the sea, 

The burthen of my song shall be— 

Blow high, blow low, &c. 

DIBDIN. 

1365. A BEGGAR I AM. 

A beggar I am, and of low degree, 

For I’m come of a begging family : 

Fm lame, buLwlien in a fighting bout, 

I whip off mylleg and I fight it out; 

In running I reave the beadle behind, 

And a lass I can see, though alas ! Fm blind; 
Through town and village I gaily jog, 

My music, the bell of my little dog : 

Fm cloth’d in rags, 

I’m hung with bags, 

Thai round me wags ; 

I’ve a bag for my salt, 

A *»ag for my malt, 


A Dag for the leg of a goose; 

For my oats a bag, 

For my groats a bag, 

And a bottle to hold my boose. 

It’s now 4 Heaven bless you for your charity! 
And then push the can about, fol de rol de 
ree. 

In begging a farthing I’m poor and old, 

In spending a noble I’m stout and bold : 
When a brave full company I see,' 

It’s 4 my noble masters, your charity !’— 

But when a traveller I meet alone, 

4 Stand and deliver, or I’ll knock you down! 
All day for a wandering mumper I pass, 

All night—oh ! a barn, and a buxom lass. 

I’m cloth’d in rags, Ac. 

1366. THE CHARIOT OF LOVE. 

See the chariot at hand here of love, 

Wherein my lady rideth, 

Each that draws is a swan or a dove, 

And well the car love guideth. 

As she goes all hearts do duty, 

Unto her beauty, 

And enamour’d do wish so they might; 

But enjoy such a sight 

That they still were to run by her side, 

Thro’ swords, thro* seas, whither she woo’d 
ride. j 

Have you seen but a brightdily grow, 

Before rude hands have touch’d it ? 

Have you mark’d but the fall of the snow 
Before the soil hath smutch’d it? 

Have you felt but the wool of the beaver, 

Or swan’s down ever, 

Or have smelt to the bud of the briar, 

Or the nard in the fire, 

Or have tasted the bag of the bee ?j 
O so soft, O so white, O so sweet is she. 

BEN /ONSON. 
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1367. FROM THEE, ELIZA. 

From thee, Eliza, I must go, 

And from my native shore; 

The cruel fates between us throw 
A boundless ocean’s roar : 

But boundless oceans, roaring wide 
Between my love and me, 

They never, never can divide 
My heart and soul from thee. 

Farewell, farewell, Eliza dear, 

The maid that I adore ; 

A boding voice is in my ear, 

We part to meet no more! 

But the last throb that leaves my heart, 
While Death stands victor by^ 

That throb, Eliza, is thy part, 

And thine that latest sigh ! 

BURNS. 

1368. O NOTHING IN LIFE. 

O nothing in life can sadden U6, 

While we have wine and good-humour in store ; 
I hat, and a little of love so madden us. 

Say, where s the fool that can labour for more ? 
Come then, bid Ganymede fill every bowl, for you 
Fill up a brimmer and drink as I call, ’ 

l am going to toast every nymph of my soul, to 

A XT"’ 

Aye, by my soul, I’m in love with them all. 
/yearcreatures we cant do without ’em,! 

They’re all that is sweet and seducing to man ; 
Coaxing, sighing about and about ’em, 

We dd^t on them, die for them, all that we can. 

Here’s to Phillis, whose innocent bosom 
Is always, agog for some novel desires, 

To-day to get lovers, to-morrow to lose ’em, 

Is all that the innocent Phillis requires. 

Here s to the gay little Jessy, that simpers 
So vastly goou-hnmour’d, whatever is done, 
She’ll kiss you, and that without whining or whim¬ 
pers, 

And do what she will with you all the day long. 

Dear creatures we can’t, &c. 


A bumper to Fanny,I know that you’ll scorn her 
Because she’s a prude, and her nose is so curled 
But if you chatted with Fan in a corner, 

You’d say she’s the best little girl in the world 
Another! to Lydia, still struggling with duty 
And asking her conscience, still whether sh 
should ( 

Wnile her eyes, in the silent confession of beauty 
Say, only for something I certainly would. 

Dear creatures we can t &c. 

Fill for Chloe, ... witchingly simple, 

Who angles the heart without knowing its lure 
Still wounding around with a blush or a dimple, ' 
Nor seeming to feel that she also can cure. 
Here’s pious Susan that saint, that alone sir* 
Could ever have made me religious outright, 
For had I such a dear little saint of my own, sir, 
I’d down on my knees to her all the long night. 

Dear creatures we can’t, &c. 

T. MOORE. 

1369 EXCUSE ME. 

Excuse me, pray ye do, dear neighbour ; 

But Rose you know, and I 
Have oft partook one sport or labour, 

While you have pleas’d stood by. 

And since from little children playing 
You’ve kindly call’d me son, 

I thought to Rose I might be saying 
Good day, and no harm done. 

When you and father gravely counted, 

One morning in the barn, 

To how much in a day it mounted 
That both of us could earn ; 

Since then you down the law were laving, 

And calling me your son, 
l thought to Rose I might be saying 
Good day, and no harm done. 

pinuia 
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YE SONS OF FREEDOM. 

Ye sons of freedom wake to glory, 

Hark what myriads bid you rise, 

Your children, w ives, and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears, and hear their criel. 

Should dire invaders, mischief breeding, 

With tyrant hosts, a ruffian band, 

Affright and desolate the land. 

While peace and liberty lie bleeding r*'' 

To arms ye brave, th’ avenging sword un¬ 
sheath, 

March on, march on, all hearts resolved on 
liberty or death. 

Oh ! liberty, can man resign thee, 

Once having felt thy gen’rous flame* 

Can dungeon bars and bolts confine thee, 

Or whips thy noble spirit tame ? 

Too long the sword has slept, bewailing 
The savage power her conquerors wield, 

But freedom is our sword and shield, 

And all their arts are unavailing. 

To arms ye brave, &c. 

PLATO’S ADVICE. 

Says Plato, Why should man be vain, 

Since bounteous Heaven hath made him great, 

Why looketh he with insolent disds.in 
On those undeck’d with wealth or state ? 

Can costly robes or beds of down, 

Or all the gems that deck the fair; 

Can all the glories of a crown 

Give health, or ease the brow of care ? 

The sceptred king, the burden’d slave. 

The humble and the haughty die ; 

The rich, the poor, the base, the brave. 

In dust, without distinction lie. 

Go search the tombs where monarchs rest, 

Who once the greatest titles bore; 

Their wealth and glory are bereft, 

And all their honour is no more. 

So flies the meteor through the skies. 

And spreads along a gilded train; 


When shot, ’tis gone, its beauty dies, 

Dissolves to common air again. 

So ’tis with us, my jovial souls, 

Let friendship reign w hile here we stay ; 

Let’s crown our joy w ith flowing bowls, 

For when Jove calls we must obey. 

+++++++ 

THE KNIFE GRINDER. 

There are grinders enough, Sirs, of ev’ry degree. 
From jewel-deck’d great to low poverty ; 
Whatever the station, it sharpens the sense, 

And the wheel it goes round to wind in the pence. 
Master-grinders, enough at the helm you may 
find, 

Tho’ I’m but a journeyman—Knives to grind. 

Whatever the statesman may think of himself. 

He turns fortune’s wheel in pursuit of the pelf; 
He grinds back and edge, Sirs, his ends to obtain. 
And his country may starve, so he pockets the 
gain. 

Master-grinders, &c. 

The rich grind the poor, is a saying of old ; 

The merchants, the tradesman, we need not be 
told: 

Whether Pagan, Mahometan, Christian you be, 
There are grinders of all sorts of every degree. 
Master-grinders, &c. 

The patriot, with zeal animated, declares 
The curtain he’ll draw, and display the state- 
play’rs; 

He is a staunch grinder, to some ’tis well known, 
And they’re mightily gall’d by the grit of hi« 
stone. 

Master-grinders, &c 

I too am a grinder : what, what, Sirs, of that ? 

I am but in taste, since I copy the great: 

To be. Sirs, ingenuous, I’ll tell you my mind; 
’Tis for what I can get, makes me willing to 
grind. 

Master-grinders enough at the helm you may 
find, 

Tho’ I’m but a journeyman—Knives to grind. 

Z 
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1363. THO’ SUMMON’D BV HONOUR. 

Tho> summon'd by honour to a far distant plain. 

Thin t < ! eStr t UCtW £ and <0IM I" est alternately ieign. 
Then let not my Emma my absence deplore. 

* or soon I’ll return to the girl I adore/ 

’Tis honour demands that I bid you adieu 
Fis honour, my Emma, that calfs me from you ; 
lho yon waves will soon bear me from this hap. 

py shore, r 

Yet they’ll soon waft me back to the girl I adore. 

Then dry up those tears and no more be distre^t. 
Those arms will soon clasp thee again to this 

L)1 GaStj 

When the drum beats to arms and the loud can- 
nons roar, 

Like a Britain I’ll fight for the girl I adore. 

Then crown’d with laurel shall Albert return, 

Mith loves brightest fire his true bosom shall 
burn. 

From thy arms my dear Emma I’ll wander no 
more, 

But be happy and blest with the girl I adore. 


1369. INDEED, FORSOOTH. 

Indeed, forsooth, a pretty youth 
To play the amorous fool ; 

At such an age, methinks, your ragre 
Might be a little cool. 

Fie, let me go, Sir, 

Kiss me !—No, no, Sir; 

You pull me, and shake me, 

For what do you take me, 

This figure to make me? 

I d have you to know 
I’m not for your game, Sir : 

Nor will I be tame, Sir, 

Lord ! have you no shame, Sir, 
lo tumble one so f 
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1370. SO SWEET I’LL DRESS. 

So sweet I’ll dress my Zootka fair, 

Such pretty toys her chaims shall deck. 
The nails of foes shall grace her hair 
Their eyes and teeth adorn her neck : 

A hut I’ll build her of catalps, 

And sweetly hang it round with scalps ; 
And as we frantic skip and sing, 

And join to form the mystic ring, 

And cymbals twang, 

And tymbals bang, 

And jiimp and prance, 

And frisk in wedlock’s devious dance. 
We’ll drink and yam, 

And make the banjer cry giam, giam. 

The rose let Europe’s beauties boast,* 

Asia the saffron’s sickly dye, 

Let ebon wives grace Afric’s coast !— 

Can these with lovely Zootka vie ? 

Her olive cheek the gloss outshines, 

That decorates the copper mines_ 

Come then, and frantic, &c. 
Some shave their eyebrows for the fair, 
Others for love pull out their teeth, * 
Some by the roots tear up their hair, 

To form a pretty marriage wreath : 

My loving fist at Zootka’s nose 
Shall aim a hundred tender blows: 

And as they frantic, &c. 


1371. MYRTELLO, AM’ROUS, YOUNO. 

Myrtillo, am’rous, young and gay 
The beauteous Flavia lov’d, 

And sighing at her feet he lay, 

Till sighs her pity mov’d. 

My fair, he cry’d, your lover dies, 

If you refuse your charms.; 

Die when you please the nymph replies, 
But die in Flavin’s arms. 


BTCKBR STAFF. 
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MYRTILLO, AM’ROUS, YOUNG. 

Myrtillo, am'rous, young and gay. 

The beauteous Flavia lov’d, 

And sighing at her feet lie lay, 

Till sighs her pity mov’d. 

My fair, he cry’d, your lover dies, 

If you refuse your charms; 

Die when you please, the nymph replies, 
But die in Flavia’s arms. 

W ELSTED 

*****/* 

NANCY DAWSON. 

Of all the girls in our town, 

The black, the fair, the red, the brown, 

Who dance and praice it up and down, 
There’s none likejNancy Dawson: 

Her easy mien, her shape so neat, 

She foots, she trips, she looks so sweet, 

Her ev’ry motion is complete $ 

I die for NancyDawson. 

See how she comes to give surprise, 

With joy and pleasure in her eyes ! 

To give delight she always tries, 

So means my Nancy Dawson : 

Was there no task t’obstruct the way, 

No Shuter droll, nor house so gay, 

A bet of fifty pounds I’ll lay, 

That I gain’d Nancy Dawson. 

See how the op’ra takes a run, 

Exceeding Hamlet, Lear, or Lun, 

Though in it there would be no fun, 

Was’t not for Nancy Dawson. 

Tho’ Beard and Brent charm ev’ry night, 

And female Peachum’s justly right. 

And Filch and Lockit please the sight, 

’Tis crown’d by Nancy Dawson 

See little Davy strut and puff; 

Pox on the op’ra and such stuff, 

My house is never full enough ; 

A curse on Nancy Dawson. 
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Tho* Garrick ho has had his day, 

And forc’d the town his laws t’obey, 

Now Johnny Rich is come in play, 

With help of Nancy Daw son. 

WHEN I BEHOLD. 

When I behold that angel face, 

I feel love’s fiercest fire; 

That form, replete with ev’ry grace, 

Was made to give desire. 

Oft I essay to tell my pain, 

As oft I fear her frown ; 

As fatal that, as on the main 
Mad tempests thund’ring down. 

Yet could I hope the sweet relief 
Of one reviving smile ; 

How would it soften all my grief, 

And ev’ry pang beguile. 

Not yonder sun, that lights the sky 
Is to its course more true 
Than to the law s of love am I, 

Than I should be to you. 

A ROSE TREE FULL IN BEARING. 

A rose tree full in bearing. 

Had sweet flowers fair to see, 

One rose beyond comparing, 

For beauty attracted me. 

Tho’ eager once to win it, 

Lovely, blooming, fresh, and gay, 

I find a canker in it, 

And now throw it far away. 

How fine this morning early, 

All sun-shiny clear and bright, 

So late I lov’d you dearly, 

Tho’ lost now each fond delight. 

The clouds seem big with showers, 

Sunny beams no more are seen, 
Farewell ye happy hours, 

Your falsehood has changed the scene 
Z 2 
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1375. DEAR BUSY BEE. 

Dt&r busy bee thro* nature flying, 

Sbouldst thou behold the maid I love, 

Steal to her breast and gently sighing, ’ 

Taste what I dare not, must not prove. 

Catch in the fluttering of thy pinion, 

Sighs which are breath’d for her alone, 

Say, that preferring her dominion, 

Love on my heart has fixed his throne. 

Should she too careless of her lover, 

Smile on the flattering circle round. 

And by her eyes a joy discover, 

When in her ear their praises sound, 

Rise on thy wing in pity to me, 

Hum round the dear deluded maid; 

Break by thy voice what might undo me, 

Stifle each sentence falsehood made. 

Still if ensnar’d by giddy fashion, 

Spite of thy care and buzzing wing, 

Strangers encroach upon my passion, 

Perch on her lips and wet thy sting ! 

Guard if thou can’st the balmy treasure, 

Which to those lips the loves impart, 

Punish each wretch with vengeful pleasure, 
Teach him to trespass on my heart. 

CAPTAIN JAMES. 


1376. BEHIND YON HILLS. 
Behind yon hills, where Stinchar flows, 
’Mang moors an* mosses many, O, 

The wintry sun the day has clos’d, 

An I’ll awa to Nanie, O. 

The westlin wind blaws loud an* shrill ; 

The night’s baith mirk an’ rainy, O j 
1*11 get my plaid, an’ out I’ll steal, 

An' owre the bill to Nanie, O. 

My Nanny’s charming, sweet an’ young ; 

Nae artfu’ wiles to win ye, O : 

IVIay ill befa’ the flattering tongue, 

That wad brguiie my Nanie, O. 
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Her lace is fair, her heart is tru** 

As spotless as she’s bonnie, O ; 

The op’ning gowan, wet wi’ dew, 

Nae purer is than Nanie, O. 

A country lad is my degree, 

An’ few there be that ken me, O ; 

But what care I how few there be. 

I’m welcome ay to Nanie, O. 

My riches a’s my penny fee, 

An’ I maun guide it cannie, O ; 

But warl’s gear ne’er troubles me, 

My thoughts are a* my Nanie, O. 

Our auld guidman delights to view, 

His sheep an’ kye thrive bonie, O , 

But I’m as blithe that hands his pleugh, 
An’ has nae care but Nanie, O. 

Come weel, come woe, I care na by, 

I’ll tak’ what Heav’n will send me, O : 

Nae ither care in life ha’e I, 

But live, an’ love my Nanie, O. 

BURNS. 


1377. DID FORTUNE BID ME. 
Did fortune bid me choose a state, 

From all that’s rich and all that’s great, 
From all that ostentation brings, 

The splendour, pride, and pomp of kings 
These gifts, and more, did she display, 
With health that felt not life’s decay ; 

I’d spurn with scorn the useless lot, 

Were my Camilla’s name forgot. 

But did she for my fate assign, 

That I should labour in a mine ; 

Or, with many wretches more, 

In slav’ry chain me to an oar j 
Or from the sight of men exil’d, 

Send me to a Siberian wild;— 

For this and more would she atoSe, 

Were my Camilla all my own. 


BIRDIN, 
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1378. THE IRISH MANIAC. 

As I stray’d o’er the common on Cork’s rugged 
border, [rose array’d, 

While the dew-drops of morn the sweet prim- 
I saw a poor female, whose mental disorder 
Her quick glancing eye, and wild aspect be¬ 
tray’d : [rounded, 

On the sward she reclin’d, by the green fern sur- 
At her side speckl’d daisies and wild flow’rs a- 
bounded: [ded, 

To its utmost recesses her heart had been woun- 
Her sighs were unceasing—’twas Mary le More. 

Her charms by the keen blast of. sorrow were 
faded ; [cheek : 

Yet the soft tinge of beauty still play’d on her 
Her tresses a wreath of pale primroses braided, 
And strings of fresh daises hung loose round 
her neck. [mother! 

While with pity I gaz’d, she exclaim’d, 4 O my 
See the blood on that lash,! ’tis the blood of my 
brother; [another ; 

They have torn his poor flesh, and they now strip 
’Tis Connor, the friend of poor Mary le More. 

1 Though his locks where as white as the foam of 
the ocean, [brave ;— 

These wretches shall find that my father is 
My father!’ she cried, with the wildest emotion, 
‘Ah! no, my poor father now sleeps in the 
grave : [turf o’er him ! 

They have toll’d his death-bell, they’ve laid the 
He is gone! he is gone ! and the good will de¬ 
plore him, [More.* 

When the blue wave of Erin hides Mary le 
A lark, from* the gold-blossom’d furze that grew 
near her, 

Now rose, and with energy carol'd his lay •" 

1 Hush, hush!’ she continued, 4 the trumpet sounds 
clearer; 

The horsemen approach, Erin’s daughters, away! 
Ah ! soldiers, ’twas foul, while the cabin was 
burning, [ing:— 

Ann o’er a pale father, a wretch had been nftmrn- 


Go, hide with the sea-mew, ye maids, and take 
warning, [More. 

Those ruffians have murder’d poor Mary la 

‘ Away ! bring the ointment! O God! see those 
gashes: 

Alas! my poor brother, come dry the big tear; 
Anon we’ll have vengeance for those dreadful 
lashes, 

Already the screech-owl, and ravens appear. 

By day the green grave, that lies under the willow, 
With wild flow’rs I’ll strew, and by night make 
my pillow, [curl’d billow, 

Till the ooze and dark sea-weed, beneath the 
Shall furnish a death-bed for Mary le More.* 

Thus rav’d the poor maniac, in tones more heart¬ 
rending 

Than sanity’s voice ever pour’d in my ear; 
When lo ! on the waste, and their march tow’rds 
herbending, 

A troop of fierce cavalry chanc’d to appear. 

< C the fiends!’ she exclaim’d, and with wild hor¬ 
ror started; [darted, 

Then through the tall fern, loudly screaming she 
With an overcharged bosom I slowly departed, 
And sigh’d for the wrongs of poor Mary le 
More. 

1379. CHARMS OF THE WORLD. 
Charms of the world, your wizard spell, 

* On me no power can prove ; 

Ambition, pleasure, wealth, farewell;, 

I give you all for love. 

When first the infant Eden smiled, 

A rose’s breath the air, 

The garden world was but a wild, 

Sweet woman was not there. 

Charms of the world, 

But when from paradise to rove, 

Our erring race was driven ; 

One faithful exile, woman’s love, 

Made banishment a heaven. 

Charms of the world, &c. 

i. p kf:hul£. 
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t38<5. IN THAT COTTAGE. 

In * hat C mi age my father ,on S dwelt, 

™ <i* n d th e prond foe to repel. 

With a heart that each keen passion felt, 

He hade his companions farewell • 
vVhile in distance he echoed the sound, 

A sound I shall erer deplore. 

Farewell ! farewell ?— 

Alas! I shall ne’er see him more! 


Shonts of victory honour’d the day. 

When bravely in battle he fell, 

Far, far from his village away, 

Where he bade, Ac. 

1381. WHAT A BEAUTY I DID GROW. 
When I was a little boy, 

Some fifteen years ago, 

I was the pride of my mammy, 

Lord she made me quite a show. 

Such a beauty I did grow. 

I d red straight hair and goggle eyes, 

And such a rogueish leer, 

A large flat nose, and mouth 
That reach’d from ear to ear. 

Such a beauty, &c. 

My mammy doated on me, 

And when my mouth she’d fill, 

For fearshe’d spoil v with a spoon, 

She fed me with a quill. 

Such a beauty, Ac. 


And when that I could run alone, 
Stock still I never stood, 

The ducks were my companions, 
As I waddled thro’ the mud. 
Such a beauty, &c. 

Then I learned to be musical, 
And got off songs so pat, 

I could grunt bass like any pig, 
Mew treble like a cat. 

Such a beauty, &c. 


library. 

Then I went to a dancing school. 

For to be finish d there, 

And they said I danc’d a minuet. 

As graceful as a bear. 

Such a beauty, &c. 

With a mountebank a candidate, 

I beat them all quite hollow, 

And I won this pretty gold laced haL 
By grinning thro* a collar. 

Such a beauty, Ac. 

My name is Tommy Herring, 

And every body knows. 

And they stick me in the barley fields 
To frighten off the crows. 

Such a beauty, &c. 

1382. YOUNG WILLIAM. 
Young William was a seaman true 
The darling of our bonny crew, 

For blithe he was and kind ; 

For tho’ no lagging lubber he, 

Right loth he was to go to sea. 

For Jaue he left behind. 

Aud Jenny lov’d, but all by stealth, 
Her father had much store of wealth 
Of Will he would not hear ; 

Till cruel chance at length reveal'd 
The passion they so long conceal’d 
And William lost his dear. 

A friendly voice poor William hail’d 
A ruffian gang the youth assail’d, 

’Twas done by cursed gold ; 

The tender for the offing stood. 

The cutter skimm’d the yielding flood , 
They hatch him in the hold. 

She troubled walks the beach in haste. 
And troubled look’d the watery'waste,’ 
And by the floating wave, 

A corpse was \vashd upon the shore, 
’Twas William! and with tears they bora 
Two lovers to the grave. 
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1385. JEAN ANDERSON, MY JO. 

When nature first began, Jean, 

To try her cannie hand, 

It’s true she first made man, Jean, 

An’ ga’e him great command ; 

But naething wad content him, Jean, 

Tho king o a’ below, 

Till heaven in pity sent him, Jean, 

What maist he wished,—a jo! 

Tho’ some may say I’m auld, Jean, 

An’ say the same o’ thee, 

Ne’er fret to hear it tauld,\Jean, 

You still look young to me: 

An’weel I mind the day, Jean, 

Your breast was white as snow, 

An’ waist sae jimp, ane might it span,— 

Jean Anderson, my*jo! 

Our bonny bairns’ bairns, Jean, 

Wi’ rapture do I see, 

Come toddlin’ to the fireside, 

Or sit upon my knee: 

If there is pleasure here, Jean, 

Or happiness below, 

This surely maun be likest it, 

Jean Anderson, my jo ! 

Tho’ age has sillar’d owre my pow, 

Sin’we were first acquent, 

An’ chang’d my glossy raven locks, 

It’s left us still content; 

An’eld ne’er comes alane, Jean, 

But aft brings many a wo, 

Yet we’ve nae cause for sic complaint, 

Jean Anderson, my jo! 

In innocence we’ve spent our days, 

An* pleasant looks the past; 

Nae anxious thoughts alarm us, 

We’re cheerfu’ to the last: 

’Till death knock at our door, Jean, 

And warn us baith to go, 

Contented we will live an’ love, 

Jeun Anderson, my jo ! 
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It s now a lang, lang time, Jean, 
Sin’ you an* I begun 
To spracliel up life’s hill, Jean; 

Our race is nearly run; 

We baith hae done our best, Jean. 

Our sun is wearin’ low; 

Sae let us quietly sink[to rest, 

Jean Anderson, my jo 1 


1384. SLING THE FLOWING BOWL. 

Come, come, my jolly lads, 

The wind’s abajft, 

Brisk gales our sails shall crowd; 
Come, bustle, bustle, bustle, boys, 
Hawl the boat, 

The boatswain pipes aloud : 

The ship’s unmoor’d, 

All hands on board ; 

The rising gale 
Fills ev’ry sail, 

The ship’s well mann’d and stor’d. 
Then sling the flowing bowl: 

Fond hopes arise; 

The girls we prize 
Shall bless each jovial soul: 

The can, boys, bring, 

We’ll drink and sing. 

While foaming billows roll. 

Though to the Spanish coast 
We’re bound to steer. 

We’ll still our rights maintain; 

Then bear a hand, be steady, boy* ; 

Soon we’ll see 
Old England once again. 

From shore to shore, 

While cannons roar, 

Our tars shall show 
The haughty foe, 

Britannia rules the main. 

Then sling the flowing bowl, &c. 
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138.5. GENTLE MAID. 

Gentle maid, ah why suspect me ? 

Let me serve thee, then reject me. 

Canst thou trust, and I deceive thee? 

Art thou sad, and shall I grieve thee ? 

Oentle maid, ah why suspect me ? 

-^et me serve thee—then reject me. 

SHERIDAN. 

1386. CROPPIES LIE DOWN. 

We sddiers of Erin, so proud of the name. 

We’ fiX F 1 be ! S an 2 Frenchui ™ fame; 
We 11 fight to the last in the honest old cause. 

And guard our religion, our freedom, and laws; 

W crown ^ Olircountr ^ our King, and his 
And make all the traitors and croppies lie down. 

The rebels so bold, when they’ve none to oppose, 
To houses and hay-stacks are terrible foes ; 
lheymurderpoor parsons and likewise their wives 
At the sight of a soldier they run for their lives : 
Whenever we march through country and town. 

In ditches and cellars the croppies lie down. 

United in blood to their country’s disgrace. 

They secretly shoot those they dare not to face ; 

2r?, Catch the r °S ue * in ^ field, 

A handful of soldiers makes hundreds to yield • 

Ihe cowards collect but to raise our renown 
ror as soon as we fire the croppies lie down/ 

While thus in this war so unmanly they wacc 
On women, dear women, they turn their damn'd 
rage j 

SJStf P rote ct the dear creatures from harms, 
They 11 be sure to find safety when clasp’d in our 

2" l K 7 e i » a wWierno maiden will frown, 

br ^ Ve troo » )s th4lt ™de croppies lie 
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Should Fiance eer attempt by force or by guile 
Her forces to land on old Erin’s sweet isle, ’ 
Wrtjhew that they ne’er can make free soldiers 

They shall only possess our green fields'for their 
Our country’s applauses our triumphs will crown, 
W U down 1 tbeU Frenc ^ brothers the croppies lie 

vVhen wars and when dangers again shall be oev. 
And peace with her blessings revisit our shore • 
When arms we relinquish, no longer to roam, ’ 

Th! tn n a e - T • 0ll J 1 f 1 amilies welcome us home ; 
They 11 drink m full bumpers, past troubles tc 
drown, 

A health to the lads that made croppies lie down. 

1387. THE BABY’S HUSHABYE, 

A ™, by wander ' d from his home. 

When day was gently breaking, 

Long did the pretty infant roam. 

Each simple wild flower seeking • 

Lut night came on, the dreary sky/ 

1 he wind so bleak, the leaves so dry. 

Sung the poor Baby’s Hushabye. 

The frantic mother sought her child. 

While the chill rain was falling; 

Its lisping voice, its features mild. 

At every blast recalling: 

She wept, and with a heartfelt sigh, 

Fell on a green turf that was nigh, 

Humm’d her poor Baby’s Hushabye. 

The baby, near her slumb’ring, woke 
Like some sweet op’ning blossom ; 

I hen through the spreading branches broke. 

Ana leap’d upon her bosom ! 
rile mother gave a piercing cry, 

Wip’d every rain-drench’d garment dry, 

Humm d her poor Baby’s Hushabye * 

N. SIDDONS 
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BLUE EYED KITTY. 

Was ever a man so bewilder’d as me, 

By absence so much overtaken ? 

Asleep or awake, or wherever I be, 

By sense, common sense, quite forsaken. 

If asked this or that, or the time of the day, 

I’m the sport of the stupid and witty ; 

Such answers I give, being certain to say 
To a minute, ’tis just blue ey’d Kitty. 

At home or abroad, or when waking or still. 

I’m lost, and know not what I’m after ; 

In the park or the playhouse, e’en go where I will, 
Am truly an object of laughter. 

Nay, can you believe it, last Sunday at church, 

The folks shook their heads out of pity ; 

At psalm time, I own, I was so in the lurch, 

That I sung out, u O sweet blue eyed Kitty 1** 

But the worst thing of all at a dinner befel, 

From laughing e’en now I’m scarce able, 

For when they call’d Kitty, the poor servant girl, 

I upset all the things on the table. 

Then one day like a booby, when ask’d by a friend. 
To buy a few musical ditties, 

Not meaning my question the least to offend, 

I ask’d, if they sold blue ey’d Kitty’s. 

VIVE LE ROI! 

Mon cher ami, mon clier ami. 

For whom do you sigh ? 

Dans votre lit, dans votre lit, 

Where does he lie ? 

En verite oui, en verite oui, 

Dans votre lit, dans votre lit, 

Any thing more would you ask of me ? 

Say to your true love, How do you do ? 

Eh ! bien, eh bicn, 

Comment vous portez vous ? 

How here did you come ? 

Travers la mer, travers la mer, 

Where is your home ? 

En Angleterre, en Angleterre ’ ‘ 
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Ah oui ma foi, ah oui ma foi, 

England you love, 

To her king you’ll be true, 

Vive le Roi! Vive le Roi \ 

England I love for you, 

Ah oui je crois, ah oui je crois, 

You love it too. 

Travers le mer, en Angleterre, 

How here did you come ? 

And where is your home ? 

From whom did you roam ? 

Mon tres joli pere, mon tres joli pere, 
England I love for you, ma foi, ma foi, 
Ah oui je crois, you love it too. 

Eh bien! comment vous portez vous ? 
Fidelity I expect from you, 

To her king we’ll be true, 

Vive le Roi! Vive le Roi! 

To her king we’ll be true, 

Vive le Roi! Vive le Roi! 
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1391. MY HIGHLAND HOME. 

My highland home, where tempests blow. 
And cold thy wintry looks ; 

Ihy mountain’s crown’d wi’ driven snow, 
And ice-bound are thy brooks : 

But colder far’s the Briton’s heart. 
However far he roam, 

To whom these words no joy impart, 

My native highland home ! 

Then gang wi’ me to Scotland dear, 

We ne’er again will roam ; 

And, with thy smile so bonny, cheer 
My native highland home. 

When summer comes, the heather bell 
Shall tempt thy feet to rove : 

The cushat-dove within the dell 
Invites to peace and love : 

For blithsome is the breath of day, 

And sweet’s the bonny broom, 

And pure the dimpling rills that play 
Around my highland home. 

Then gang wi’ me to Scotland, &c. 

MORTON. 


1392. WITH A PEN DIPT IN FANCY. 
With a pen dipt in fancy, but truth for its guide, 
1 o thee my dear Jane I convey, 

A heart no less constant than ebbing of tide, 

Or succession of night to the day. 

To us charming Maid fair nature has given, 

A passion for friendship and love, 

On earth to enjoy a foretaste of heaven, 

And judge of the pleasure above. 

But a miser in love I covet thee all, 

I cannot ebmpound for apart, 

And these words from thy lips as manna would 
fall, 

Yon only are fix’d in my heart. 
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1393. FROM ALOFT. 

From aloft the sailor looks around, 

And hears below the murmuring billows sound 
Far off from home he counts another day, 

Wide o’er the seas the vessel bears away; 

His courage wants no whet, 

But he springs the sail to set. 

With a heart as fresh as rising breeze of May • 
And, caring nought, 

He turns his thought 
To his lovely Sue, or his charming Bet. 

Now to heaven the lofty top-mast soars, 

The stormy blast like dreadful thunder roars ; 
Now ocean’s deepest gulphs appear below ; 

The curling surges foain and down we go. 

The skies and seas are met, 

They his courage serve to whet; 

And his heart’s as fresh as rising breeze of May 
And dreading nought, 

He turns his thought 
To his lovely Sue, or his charming Bet. 

PRINCE HOAKE. 


1394. WHEN WE PLOUGH. 

When we plough the furrow’d land, 
Two by two the oxen stand 
All are coupled two by two. 

In the meads and verdant groves, 
See the am’rous turtle doves. 

How they bill and how they coo, 

As they couple tw o by two. 

With the single lad and lass, 

How the dismal moments pass, 

'• ’Till they’re coupled two by two ; 
But when each has pledg’d the vow 
Lads and lasses speed the plough, 
When they’re coupled two by two. 
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1395. LYSANDER AND PHILLIS. 

The rising sun Lysander found 
Shedding tears o’er Phillis’ tomb, 

Who swore he ne’er would leave the ground, 
But pass his life in that dear gloom. 

Tearing his hair, the frantic youth 
Cried, 4 food and raiment I deny ; 

4 And with my life shall end my truth, 

‘ For love of Phillis will I die.’ 

The radiant god made half his tour, 

The kine sought shelter from his heat, 

Which pass’d within the cottage door, 

Where poor Lysander drank and ate. 

His dinner finish’d, up he rose, 

Stalk’d, sighing, silently and slow, 

To where were hung his Sunday clothes, 
Then took a walk to^chase his woe. 

The sun to Thetis made his way, 

When underneath a friendly shade, 

A shepherd sung in accents gay, 

His passion for a gentle maid. 

* O lovers, what are all your cares ! 

4 Your sighs! yeur sufif’rings ! tell me what! 

To Daphne ’tis Lysander swears, 

4 And lovely Phillis is forgot/ 

DIBDIN. 

1396. IF O’ER THE CRUEL TYRANT. 

If o’er the cruel tyrant love, 

A conquest I believ’d, 

The flattering error cease to prove, 

O let me be deceiv’d. 

Forbear to fan this gentfe flame, 

Which love did first create ; 

What was my pride is now my shame, 

And must be turn'd to hate. 

Then call not to my wavering mind, 

The weakness of my heart, 

Which oh ! I feel too much inclin’d 
To take the traitor’s part 
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1397. NOW ALL IN PREPARATION. 

Now all in preparation, 

For the nuptial celebration : 

Each maiden on th’ occasion, 

Feels her heart in palpitation *, 

’Tis now a blush, and now a sigh, 

Then trembling too, she knows not why, 
While every lad with expectation, 

Finds his heart beat high, 

And all in preparation, 

For the nuptial celebration. 

While swords and shields are clashing, 
Archers aiming, cudgels thrashing, 

The ale to none denying, 

Flaggons far and wide supplying. 

With filters, fencing, wrestlers boasting, 
Bonfires blazing, oxen roasting, 

And all the vassals flock around, 

What pleasures now abound. 

Now all in preparation, &c. 

1398. WHEN IN WAR 

When in war on the ocean we meet the proud foe 
Though with ardour for conquest our bosoms may 
glow, 

Let us see on their vessels old England’s flag w ave 
They shall find British sailors but conquer to save 

And now their pale ensign we view from afar, 
With three cheers they are welcom’d by eact 
British tar; 

While the genius of Britain still bids us advance, 
And our guns hurl in thunder defiance to France 

But mark our last broadside! she sinks, down 
she goes; [foes, 

Quickly man all your boats, they no longer are 
To snatch a brave fellow from a watery grave 
Is worthy a Briton, who conquers to save. 
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FILL YOUR GLASSES. 

Fill your glasses; banish grief. 

Laugh, and worldly cares despise • 
Sorrow ne’er can bring relief, ’ 

*°y fr °m drinking will arise. 

Why should we with wrinkled care. 
Change what nature made so fair? 

Drink, and set your hearts at res., 

Of a bad bargain make the best. 

Some pursue the winged wealth, 

Some to honour do aspire ; 

Give me freedom, give me health, 

There’s the sum of my desire., 

What the world can more presen/ 

Will not add to my content; 

Drink, and set your minds at rest, 

Quiet of mind is always best. 

Busy brains, we know, alas ! 

With imaginations run, 

Like sand within the hour-glass; 

Turn’d and turn’d, and still runs cn, 
Never knowing when to stay, 

But uneasy every way ; 

Drink, and set your hearts at rest, 

Peace of mind is always best. 

Mirth, when mingled with our wine, 

Makes the heart alert and free; 

Let it rain, or snow 7 , or shine, 

Still the same thing ’tis with me. 

There’s no fence against our fate, 

Changes daily on us wait; 

Drink, and set your hearts at rest, 

Of a bad bargain make the best. 

+'**'*'**'>+ 

ONE BOTTLE MORE. 

Assist me ye lads who have hearts free i 
guile, 

I sing in the praise of old Ireland’s isle. 
Where true hospitality opens the door, 

And friendship detains us for one bottle more, 
One bottle more, &c. 
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Old England your taunts on our country for 
bear, J 

With our bulls, and our brogues, we are true 
and sincere; 

For if but one bottle remains in our store 
We have generous hearts, to give that’ bottle 
more, 

That bottle more, &c. 

At Candy’s, in Church Street, I’ll sing of a set 
Of six Irish blades, who together had met; 

Four bottles a-piece made us call for the score 
And nothing detain’d 11 s but one bottle more ’ 
One bottle more, &c. 

Our bill being paid, we were loth to depart, 

For friendship had grappled each man by the 
heart; 47 

Where the last touch you know, makes an Irish¬ 
man roar, 

And the whack from Shilelah, brought six bottles 
more, 

Six bottles more, &c. 

Slow Phoebus had shone through our windows so 
bright, 

Quite happy to view his blest children of light • 

So w e parted with hearts neither sorry nor sore’ 
Resolving the next night to drink twelve bottles 
more. 

/////// 

INDEED, FORSOOTH. 

Indeed, forsooth, a pretty youth 
To play the amorous fool ; 

At such an age, methinks, your rage 
Might be a little cool. 

Fie, let me go, Sir, 

Kiss me !—No, no, Sir; 

You pull me, and shake me, 

For what do you take me, 

This figure to make me ? 

I’d have you to know 
I’m not for your game, Sir; 

Nor will I be tame, Sir; 

Lord ! have you no shame, Sir 
To tumble one so ? btckerstavt. 
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1401. POVERTY’S NO SIN. 

Poor Kate with nosegay-basket trim, 

Sent forth the plaintive cry, 

Her vary’d flowers ronnd the brim, 

She bid each trav’ller buy. 

But heedless pass’d the giddy throng, 

In vain she hop’d"to win, 

She sigh’d and held her basket low, 

Sure poverty’s no sin. 

She silent grieves, but perseveres, 

By hunger piuch’d and cold, 

A brute who saw the falling tear, 

Grew impudent and bold : 

By force he press’d this modest maid, 
Who pity wish’d to win; 

Who struggl’d, blush’d, and frowning said, 
Sure poverty’s no sin. 

Tom Truelove flush’d with golden ore, 

His constant girl he knew, 

Just cried, ’Tis lucky I’m on shore, 

To her relief he flew; 

His cudgel laid the assailant low, 

While Tom did thus begin— 

D’ye mind me, lubber, don’t ye know, 
That poverty’s no sin? 

Then bore his prize, with love and pride, 
Beneath his conquering arm, 

And swore he’d keep her by his side, 

And shield her safe from harm : 

Ihy sails, says Tom, shake in the wind, 
Thy cheeks look pale and thin, 

But cheer, my lass, the breeze is kind, 

For poverty’s no sin. 

Kate told him all her friends were dead, 
And she distrest and low; 

Avast, he cried, enough is said, 

His heart felt all her woe. 

Here, take this gold, ’tis all your own, 
’Twas you made me to win, 

I’ve fought for you, and you alone, 

Why poverty’s no sin. 


Rigg*d like a lady, Kate next day 
Was made by Tom a wife ; 

And checrly passes life away, 

They know no care or strife: 

To her the needy tell their grief. 

Who ask is sure to win ; 

She always gives relief, and says, 

That poverty’s no sin. 

1402. ONE MORNING. 

One morning in the month of May, 

As from my cot I stray’d, 

Just at the dawning of the day, 

I met with a charming maid. 

Good morning, fair maid, whither, said l 
So early, tell me now ? 

The maid replied, kind sir, she cried, 

I’ve lost my spotted cow. 

No more complain, no longer mourn, 
Your cow’s not lost my fair ; 

I saw her down by yonder bourn, 

Come, love, I’ll shew you where. 

I must confess you’re very kind, 

I thank you, sir, said she ; 

You’ll be sure her there to find. 

Come, sweetheart, go with me. 

Then to the groves we did repair, 

And cross’d the flow’ry dale; 

We hugg’d and kiss’d each other there. 
And love was all our tale. 

All in the groves we spent the day, 

And thought it pass’d too soon; 

At night we homeward bent our way 
While brightly shone the moon. 

If I should cross yon flow’ry lawn, 

Or go to view the plough ; 

She comes, and calls me, gentle swain, 
I’ve lost my spotted cow. 
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1403. THE HERO WITH THE MAN 

? ,ich , of '« lor >’s Charms, 

1 hat heroes’ souls inflame, 

o7 ^f tCSt h,stre t0 thej > arms, 

Or best ensures their fame ? 
is it her lion-mettled rage 
Let loose from ardour’s den. 

Legmn with legion to engage, 

Is ft to k f sla " gllte1 ' m(, n i 
is it to a defenceless foe 

Mild mercy to forbear. 

And ghu the call of vengeance?-no • 

>T lh ® bravc delight to sjiare : 

p clemency, pale mis’ry s friend. 

Foremost m glory’s van, 

lo dry the starting tear, and blend 

I he heio with the man. 

Then on the wretch fall double shame 
Who, in foul slander lor d ’ 

4 ThT.oM- aI °K ® by murder’s name, 

The soldier by the sword : 

As blessings out of evils come, 

Let once the conflict cease • 

W^ S ' e b . rin P tl,e ba lcyon home, 

War courts the smiles of peace : ’ 

Vet he to higher merit vaults. 

Who glory's track has trod, 
tireat, geu’rous merit that exalts 
A mortal to a god : 

Tls clemency, pale mis’ry’s friend. ’ 

Ever in glory’s van, &c. 

dibdin. 


1404. FLY TO THE DESERT. 

O.frA th , e . deseit ’ % with me. 

Our Aiab tents are rude for thee* 

But oh the choice what heartf an doubt 
Of tents with love, or thrones without ' 

The A°e,> kS are rougb > but smiling there, 
? hc Acacia waves her yellow hair 
Lonely and sweet, nor lov’d the less ’ 

For flowering i„ a wilderness. ' 


library. 

Our sands are bare but down their stop*. 
The silvery footed Antelope 1 ^ 

As gracefully and gaily spriiU, 

As 0 er the marble courts of kings. 

Then come, thy Arab maid will be. 

The lov d and lone Acacia tree ; 

Tlie Antelope whose feet shall bless, 

With their light sounds thy loneliness. 

Oh there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine thro’ the heart; 

As it the soul that minute caught 
Some treasure it thro’ life had sought. 

As if the very lips and eyes, 

■ redestin’d to have all our sighs 
and never be forgot again, 

Sparkled and spoke before us then. 

t , lly every glance and tone, 
when filst on me they breath’d and shone • 
Lew as if brought from other spheres, ' 
- ct welcome as if lov’d for years. 

Nn e om y o itb me if ‘ hou bas ‘ known. 

No other flame, nor falsely thrown 

A gem away that thou hadst sworn, 

Should ever in thy heart be worn. 

Come, if the love thou hast for me. 

Is pure and fresh as mine for thee • 

Fresh as the fountain under ground, 

When first tis by the lapwing found. 

But if forme thou dost forsake, 

Some other maid, and rudely break 
Her worshipp’d image from its base, 
lo give to me the ruin’d place. 

Then fare thee well, I’d rather make 
My bower upon some icy lake, 

Where thawing suns begin to shine, 

I ban trust to love so false as thine. 

t. iuoore. 
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IT IS SEVEN LONG YEARS. 
R is seven long'years I have been wedded, 
And I wish I had still been a maid, 

For charges are fast coming on, 

And my husband works none at his trade. 
Besides, I ne’er can give content, 

Let me labour and toil as I can, 

A woman can ne’er be at rest 
When once she is join’d to a man. 

Oh ! he told me before we were wed, 

He would keep me both gallant and gay ; 
He said, every night I should go 
Abroad, to a ball or the play; 

He promis’d I should keep a maid, 

That my business it might be done ; 

But a woman, &c. 
Instead of the gallant attire, 

Which he promis’d for me to buy, 

My clothes are pawn’d off my back, 

The wants of the house to supply. 

If to himjl make a complaint, 

In a passion himself he does fling, 

And thus unto me he does vaunt— 

You spend all your money in gin. 
i’m forc’d to get up in the morn, 

And labour and toil the whole day, 

Then at night I have supper to dress, 

And the bairns to get out of the way^ 

My husband to fetch from the alehouse, 

And to put him to bed when I’ve done. 

A woman, &c. 

But if to the alehouse I go, 

To fetch my love home to bed, 

Then the landlady looks at my rags, 

And disdainfully tosses her head; 

She calls me a slovenly jade, 

And says I shall come no more there ; 

For I’m a disgrace to her house, 

And]I shall come no more there. 

With a heart full of sorrow and gloom, 

Then home to my babies I go, 

My sot he comes staggering home, 1 
Fsrkaps at the hour of two. 


But if men would be merry and wise, 

And save but the money they spend, 

To make much of their children and wives, 

They would find it best in the end. 

The publicans’ wives would not be so great, 

With their lockets and their rings. 

It is the spending of many men’s money. 

Does furnish them with such things. 

They trusted my husband a score, 

And when that his work came on, 

All the wages he ever could get 
Unto the alehouse did run. 

But when that his work fell short, 

And he could get no money to pay, 

They nabb’d him for what was behind. 

And to prison they pack’d him straightway. 
Then his harlots and jovial crew, 

Forsook him in distress, 

Unto his wife whom he had spurn’d, 

He was forc’d to make his address. 

But though he lias us’d me so ill, 

I will act the part of a wife, 

A comfort I'll be to him still, 

And succour him while I have life. 

COME AWAY DEATH. 

Come away, come away, death, 

And in sad cypress let me be laid; 

Fly away, fly away, breath ; 

I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 

My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 

O, prepare it; 

My part of death no one so true 
Did share it. 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 

On my black coffin let there be strewn j 

Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpse, where my bones shall be 
thrown : 

A thousand, thousand sighs to save, 

Lay me ! O w here 

Sad true-love never find my grave, 
v To weep there. 


SHAKSPEAKS. 
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MY NANNIE, O ! 

My Nannie’s charming, sweet and young, 

Nae artfu* wiles to win ye, O, 

May ill befa’ the flatt’ring tongue, 

That would beguile my Nannie, O 
Her face is fair, her heart is true, 

As spotless as she’s bonnie, O, 

The opening gowan wat wi’ dew, 

Nae purer is than Nannie, O. 

A country lad is'my degree, 

And few there be that ken me, O; 

But what care I how few there be, 

I’m welcome aye to Nannie, O. 

Come weel come woe, I care na’ by, 

I’ll take what heaven will sen’ me, O, 

Nae ither care in life have I, 

But live and love my Nannie, O. 

burns. 


She gave him her hand, and a kiss beside 
And vow’d she’d for ever be true ’ 

Bonny Jockey, blithe and free 
Won her heart right merrily, * 

Yet SUM she blush’d, and frowning cry’d, no no, it 

I cannot, cannot, wonnot, wonnot, munnot buckle 

B «t when he vow’d he would make her his bride, 
Tho his flocks and his herds were not few 
bhe gave him her hand, and a kiss beside ’ 

And vow’d she’d for ever be true. 

Bonny Jockey blithe and free,* 

Won her heart right merrily; 

At church she no more frowning cry’d, no no, it 
will not do, 

I cannot, cannot, wonnot, wonnot, munnot buckle 




/////A 


WITHIN A MILE OF EDINBURGH. 

’Twas within a mile of Edinburgh town, 

In the rosy time of the year. 

Sweet lilacs bloom’d, and the grass was down, 
And each shepherd woo’d his dear; 

Bonny Jockey blithe and gay. 

Kiss’d sweet Jenny making hay ; 

The lassie blush’d and frowning cry’d, no, no it 
will not do, 

I cannot, cannot, w onnot, wonnot, munnot buckle 
to. 

Jockey was a w r ag that never would wed, 

Tho* long he had follow’d the lass, 

Contented she earn’d, and eat her brown bread, 
And merrily turn’d up the grass. 

Bonny Jockey blithe and free, 

Won her heart right merrily, 

Yet still she blush’d and frowning cry’d, no no, it 
will not do, 

I cannot, cannot, wonnot, wonnot, munnot buckle 
to. 

But w hen he vow’d he would make her his bride, 
Tho’ his flocks and his herds were not few r , j 


NO GLORY I COVET. 


No glory I covet, no riches I want, 
Ambition is nothing to me; 

The one thing I beg of kind Heav’n to grant 
Is a mind independent and free. 


TV 1 UI i-.iaaiuHb uurumea, Uiuaimcu w 
By reason my life let me square : 

The wants of my nature are cheaply supplied. 
And the rest are but folly and care. 

The blessings which Providence freely has lent. 

I 11 justly and gratefully prize ; 

While sweet meditation, and cheerful content 
Shall make me both healthy and wise. ’ 




In the pleasures the great man’s possessions dis¬ 
play, 

Unenvied I’ll challenge my part; 

For ev’ry fair object my eyes can survey 
Contributes to gladden my heart. 

How vainly, thro’ infinite trouble and strife 
The many their labours employ; 

Since all that is truly delightful inlife, 

Is what all, if they will, may enjoy. 
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1409. TWAS ONE WINTER’S EVENING. 

Twas oue winter’s evening when fast came down 
the snow, 

And bleak o’er the wild heath a bitter blast did 
blow ; 

I saw a damsel all alone, and weeping on the way, 

She prest her baby to her breast, and sadly then 
did say— 

How cruel is my father to shut the door on me, 

And cruel was my mother such a sight to see ; 

How cruel are the winter winds that chill my 
heart with cold, 

How cruel also then was he that left his love for 
gold. 

Hush hush, my dearest baby, Ell warm you at 
my breast, 

For little does your father know*, how sadly we’re 
distrest; 

As wretched as he is, did he but know how we 
fare. 

He’d shield us in his anus, from the bitter pierc¬ 
ing air. 

Cold, cold, my dearest jewel! thy little life is gone! 

Oh let my tears revive thee so warm that trickle 
down, [they fall, 

My tears that gush so warm, oh they freeze before 

Ah wretched, wretched mother! thou art now 
bereft of all. 

Then down she sunk despairing, upon the drifted 
snow, [her woe, 

And wrung with chilling anguish, lamented loud 

She kiss’d her baby’s pale lips, and laid it by her 
side, [and died. 

Then cast her eyes to heav’n, then bow’d her head 

1110. THE FALL OF ALGIERS. 

When France was subdued, and in dust laid her 
power, 

England hop’d that her triumph long peace 
would restore, 

But a barbarous foe, in an insolent hour, 

Drew down her just vengeance to punish the 
Moor. 
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For the trident of England shall still rule the 
wave, 

To protect the oppress’d! and enfranchise the 
slave! 

The infidels thought, when dismantled her fleet. 
And her seamen return’d, and dispers’d on her 
shores, 

That the spoils of the main would soon lie a* 
their feet, 

And no flag rule the sea but the flag of the 
Moors! 

Humanity sigh’d to see Afric enslave 
The Christians that Fortune had thrown in 
her hand ; 

And Europe might blush to behold on the wave 
A Pirate that plunder’d both ocean and land! 

To England the nations appeal in their fears, 

And when did they ask her protection in vain ? 

For Exmouth, in thunder, bore down on Algiers 
To make the Moors yield to the Lords of the 
Main! 

Like lightning he split every moon-crested tower 
And, with names, swept their plundering ships 
from the sea; 

He humbled the Dcy, who bent low to his power. 
And set all the Christians from slavery free 1 
For the trident, &c. 

1411. WHEN THE ROSEBUD. 

When the rosebud of summer its beauty bestow 
ing, 

On winter’s rude banks all its sweetness shaU 
pour, 

And the sunshine of day in night’s darkness l 
glowing, 

O, then, dearest Ellen, Ell love you no more. 

When of hope the last spark which thy smile lov’d 
to cherish, 

In my bosom shall die, and its splendor be o’er 

And the pulse of that heart which adores you 
shall perish, 

O, then, dearest Ellen, I’ll love you no more, 

T. MOORE. 
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1412. WELL SAY. 

Wd! say, can you fancy me, Pei?, 

As you see me return’d from the wars ? 
Tis true, I have never a leg, 

Recently cover’d with scars ; 
What then I’ve the use of my fins. 

10 p* «s a morsel through life,' 

»»ii 3 P ro PP’d upon two wooden pins, 

111 venture on you for a wife. 

You knew ere I took to the sea, 

You call'd me a tight little lad, 

And though I am dock’d as you see, 

Here s a heart that you cannot call bad : 
I'm sure it has still beat for you, 

Amid all the horrors of war 

A w !i n .r ar i!' ant y ° u>11 find * me ’ a true-blue, 
VV ith tl>e heart of a right British tar. 

Say, then win you venture an me, 

Po be your protector through We • 

Kind, constant, and loving I'll be, 

As husband can be to a wife • 

At my props, your land lubber/may smile, 

IW-n ^ f . ho " est Jack JllIlk make a sport, 
But in this I resemble onrisle, 

Which boasts of a wooden support, 

1413. THIS LIFE IS LIKE. 

This life is like a troubled sea, 

Where helm a-weather or a-lee, 

The ship will neither stay nor wear 
But drives, of ey’ry rock in fear ; ’ 

All seamanship in vain we try, 

We cannot keep her steadily ; 

But, just as fortune’s wind may blow, 

I he vessel’s tosticated to and fro : 

Yet, come but love on board, 

Our hearts with pleasure stor’d. 

No storm can overwhelm, 

Still blows in vain 
The hurricane, 

While he is at the helm. 

DIBDIN. 
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1414 . my name’s justice quorum 


My name’sJustice Quorum, I’m lord of this vi| 

And ifackins,’l make, pretty toil of my tillage • 

I know little of law, ao my wife, that the belt ’is 
Does the^lawpart, while I manufacture the 

I ^H S, r ,d I i ve by * heir trade > isn’t fair deaf- 
I And it s just out of mine that I should get a /eel- 

I don’t always hear both sides, which strange 
may appear r _3 

To those that don’t know that I’m deaf of one 

I rnf a “ feed ™ e °, nce with a small bag of barley 
I ^' soppon( -‘ n ‘six b eaijtifiil geese brought to parley- 
I Goosy earned^ the cause, when the Chandler of.’ 

Isav^T I , gave you . somc barley and o/'yoif’de! 

I sfv m 1 ’ t , Ue ’ butjHst after y 011 left it, in hobbled 
I AS tese > and tlie barley they gobbled • 

| And neighbour, you’ll own ’tis no new case 


find, 


| When a things out of sight, it gets soon out of 

1415. LADIES PRAY. 

Ladies pray admire a figure, 

Fait selon le dernier gout, 

First his hat, in size no bigger 
Than a Chinese woman’s shoe, 

Six yards of ribbon bind 
His hair en baton behind ; 

While his foretop's so high, 

That in crown he may vie 
With the tufted cockatoo. 

™ en k * s wa i st so long ai:d taper, 

’Tis an absolute thread paper ; 

Maids resist him, you that can ; 

Odds life, if this is all the affair, 

111 clap a hat on, club my hair, 

And call myself a man. 


BICKERSTAFF. 








THE 

1416. A BUNDLE OF TRUTHS. 

Barney Bodkin broke his nose, 

Want of money makes us sad, 

Without feet we can’t have toes, 

Crazy folks are always mad. 

A farthing rushlight’s very small, 

Doctors wear large bushy wigs, 

One that’s dumb can never bawl, 

Pickled pork is made of pigs. 

Right fol de riddle dol, 

A yard of pudding's not an ell ; 

Not forgetting didderum dy, 

A tailor’s goose can never fly. 

Patriots say they’ll mend the nation, 
Pigeons will make pretty pies ; 

Lawyers deal in botheration, 

A gun’s too big for shooting flies, 

Irish whiskey’s very good, 

Lundy-foot will make you sneeze, 

A barber’s block is made of wood, 
Pepper’s good with butter’d peas. 

Right fol„&c. 

Times will grow better never fear, 

Old maids in scandal take delight, 

Candles now are very dear, 

Roguery will come to light. 

Chicken gloves an’t made for pigs, 

Very seldom asses die ; 

Plumb-pudding should be stuffd with figs, 
The monument is very high. 

Right fol, &c. 

Puppet shows young folks amuse, 

All bakers are not honest men, 

W hen a dog’s young he’s call’d a pup, 
The cock is tougher than the hen ; 

Frenchmen can run very well, 

Turtle soup is very nice. 

Boncy a fat lie can tell, 

Toasted cheese is bait for mice. 

Right fol, &c. 
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Tailors cabbage all your elotb, 

Shins of beef are very tough ; 

Flummery is just like broth, 

Mrs. Clark is up to snuff. 

Jollyjjtars are fond of fun, 

God save the king, we’ll nobly shout; 

And now good folks my song is done, 
Nobody knows what ’twas about. 

Right fol, &c. 


1417. ANACREON, THEY SAY. 

Anacreon, they say, was a jolly old blade, 

A Grecian choice spirit, and poet by trade; 

To Venus and Bacchus he tun’d up his lays ; 

For love,and a bumper he sung all his days. 

He laugh’d as he quaff’d still the juice of the vine. 
And though he wa* human, was look’d on divine. 
At the feast of good humour he always was there. 
And his fancy and sonnets still banish’d dull care. 

Good wine, boys, says he, is the liquor of Jove, 
’Tis our comfort below and their nectar above: 
Then while round the table the bumper we pass, 
Let the toast be to Venus and each smiling lass. 

Apollo may torment his catgut or wire, 

Yet Bacchus and Beauty the theme must inspire. 
Or else all his humming and strumming is vain, 
The true joys of heaven he’d never obtain. 

To love and be lov’d, how transporting the bliss, 
While the heart-cheering glass gives a zest to each 
kiss: 

Whth Bacchus and Venus we’ll ever combine, 

For drinking and kissiftg are pleasures divine. 

As sons of Anacreon then let. us be gay, 

With drinking and love pass the moments away, 
With wine and with beauty let’s fill up the span. 
For that’s the best method, deny it who can. 
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1418 GENERAL WOLFE’S REQUEST. 
Come all ye lads of courage bold, 

And neer be daunted where’er you go • 

T o fight the French it is our delight: 

Like lads of honour, like lads of honour, 

With courage stout and bold. 

General Wolfe to his men did say, 

My lads be steady and stand by me ; 

Oh, what a sight was to behold, 

Seventeen thousand, seventeen thousand, 

Lie bleeding on the ground. 

They were upon mountains high. 

And we down in the valleys low, 

Who gave command on the field he did lie 
Lads fight on so boldly, fight on so boldly' 

With courage stout and bold. 

y ery ** rst fire tIie y £ avc t0 lls > 

Wounded our general in his right breast; i 
Neer mind my lads, General Wolfe did say. 
Now fight on so boldly, fight on so boldly, 

Gam the victory or die. 

The very next fire we gave to them. 

We made those French dogs run, 

Well done, my lads, General Wolfe did say, 

I can diem peace, I can die in peace, 
iMnce you have gain’d the victory. 

Colonels, captains, ensigns, also. 

Come take me by my bleeding hand, I 

vv mist blood out ofmv tender breast does flow. 
Just like a fountain, just like a fountain, 

So do not grieve for me. 

Here’s all my treasure you do behold, 

One thousand guineas 1 have in gold, i 

Share it amongst you, General Wolfe did say, 
You’re welcome to it, you’re welcome to it, 

Since you have gain’d the victory. 

When to Old England you do return, 

Pray tell my friends I’m dead and gone. 

And tell my tender mother dear, 

That I am dead, that I am dead, 

And she’ll never see me more. 


library. 

1419. WHAT IF MY PLEASURES. 
What if my pleasures fools condemn 
Because I am not dull, like them 
Because no minute I let pass 
Unmark’d by a convivial glass 1 
Or else, retir’d from strife and noise 
1 tempt the fair to softer joys • 

A mortal with a soul divine, 

Alternate crown’d with love and wine. 

These shall on earth my being share • 
And when I’m gone, if in my heir. 

My spirits live, let him not mourn. 

But see emboss’d upon my urn. 

Bacchus and Venus in a wreath, 
inscription underneath : 

( This mortal had a soul divine, 

Alternate crown’d with love and wine.” 

mnniN. 


1420. RAIL NO MORE. 

Rail no more, ye learned asses, 

’Gainst the joys the bowl supplies - 

Sound its depth, and fill your glasses • 
Wisdom at the bottom lies. 

Fill them higher still and higher, 

Shallow draughts perplex the brain - 

Sipping quenches all our fire, 

Bumpers light it up again. 

Sipping quenches, Stc 

Draw the scene for wit and pleasure • 
Enter jollity and joy; 

We for thinking have no leisure, 

Manly mirth is our employ. 

Since in life there’s nothing certain, 

We’ll the present hour engage ; 

And when Death shall drop the curtain 
With applause we’ll quit the stage. * 
And when Death* 
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A* a fair maid walk’d in a garden, 

A brisk young sailor she chanc’d to spy, 
He stept up to her thinking to have her. 
And said— Fair maid, can you fancy I ? 

You appear to be a man of honour, 

A man of honour you appear to be, 
How can you impose on a poor woman, 
Who is not fit your servant to be, 


Weigh anchor, bear off to the harbour above. 
There dwells the chief Captain of mercy and 
love ; 

The bark must be Wisdom, the freight firm Be¬ 
lief. 

Let Virtue be sure stand the mast that is chief. 
Drink about then with glee, 

And let this our toast be, 

May we ever live happy, united, and free. 


If you are not fit to be my servant, 

I have a sincere regard for you, 

I would marry and make you a lady, 
For I have servants to wait on you. 


Let your cargo spread Charity where it is need* 
Of your mess let the poor and the indigent feed, 
From Envy and'Malice your cabin keep clear, 
Let temperance stand at the rudder and steer. 


I have a true sweet-heart of my own, 

It is seven years since he has gone, 

And seven more years I will wait for him, 
For if he’s living he will return. 

If it’s seven years since your lover left you, 
I’m sure he’s either dead or drown’d. 

If he’s living I love him dearly : 

If he’s dead with glory he’s crown’d. 

When he perceiv’d her love was loyal, 

It is a pity true-love should be cross’d, 

Says he—I’m thy poor and single sailor, 
Who has often been on the ocean toss’d. 

If you are my poor and single sailor, 

Shew me the token I gave to thee; 

For seven years it makes an alteration, 
Since my true-love parted from me. 


Kick Scandal o’erboard, sink it low in the deep, 
Defrauding and cheating your ballas-t ne’er keep, 
Sail off from the rocks of Vain-glory and Strife, 
Lest on them you founder, and split in a trice. 

Let Justice and Truth on the forecastle stand. 
Religion will dictate the word of command ; 
When breezes of pleasure your mind much en¬ 
gross, 

Drop sail or tack round, that you may not have 
loss. 

Ply Industry’s oars for health, fortune, and fame, 
On the keel of your heart implant a good name ; 
To Honesty’s compass be always full bent, 

Then you’ll ride to the coast of perpetual con¬ 
tent. 

1423. COME OLD TIME. 


He pull’d his hand out of his bosom, 

His fingers being long and small, 

Saying—There’s the ring we broke between 
us! 

When she saw it, down she did fall. 

Then he lifted her up, clasp’d in his arms, 
And gave her kisses one, two, three, 
Saying—Thy poor and single sailor, 

Is just return’d to marry ib*** 


Come old time and use thy sickle, 

Life's a weight I cannot bear; 

Cares are constant, fortune fickle, 

And our joys but trifles are. 

Friends are shadows that deceive us, 

In our wants they disappear. 

The World’s too base for Heav’n to give us 
Ajij real blessings her?. 


THOJIN K. 
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there was a man. 

4 nd r L W n 9 a . man > th ?’ U ’ s not very common, 

And as people say, he was born of a woman: 
And if it be true, as I have been told. 

He was^ once a mero infant, but age made him 


Derry down, down, down derry down. 

His face was the oddest that ever was seen. 

His mouth stood across, ’twiit his nose and his 
chin ; 

Whenever he spoke it was then with his voice. 
And in talking he always made some sort of 
noise. 


And if it be true, as I have heard tell. 

When he was sick, he was not very well; 

He gave a large gasp, open’d his mouth so u i.ie, 
iiy some means or other, this poor fellow ditd 
Derry down, &c. 

But the reason he died, and the cause of his 
death, 

Was, poor soul! for the want of more breath • 
And now lie is left in the grave for to moulder, 
Had he liv’d a day longer, he’d been a day older. 
Derry down, &c. 

+++++++ 


Derry down, &c. 

He’d an arm on each side to work when he 
pleas’d, 

But he never work’d hard when he liv’d at his 
ease; 

Two legs he had got to make him complete. 

And what was more odd, at each end were his 
reet. Derry down, &c. 

His legs, as folks say, he could move at his will. 
And when he was walking he never stood still, 
lr you were to see him, you’d laugh till you’d 
burst, J 

For one leg or P#ther would always be first. 

Derry down, &c. 

And as people say, if you gave him some meat, 
Why, if he was hungry, he surely would eat; 

And when he is dry, if you give him the pot, 

I he liquor most commonly runs down his throat. 
Derry down, See. 

If this whimsical fellow had a river to cross, 

If he could not get over, he staid where he was ; 
He seldom or ever got oft' the dry ground, 

So great was his luck that he never was drown’d. 

Derry down, &c. 

Another misfortune befel this poor yeoman. 

For when he was married his wife was a woman; 
And if you believe me, tho’ he was revil’d, 

You may truly aver he was never with child. 

Derry down, &c. 


HOW HAPPY A STATE. 

How happy a state does the miller possess. 

Who would be no greater, nor fears to be less, 
ie/i - l - lnl ^ anc * himself he depends for support. 
Which is better than servilely cringing at court. 

What tho’ he all dusty and whiten’d does go, 

The more he’s bepowder’d, the more like a beau s 
A clown in this dress may be honester far, 

Than the courtier that strut* in his garter and star. 

Tho’ his hands are so daub’d, they’re not fit to 
be seen, 

The hands of his betters are not very clean 
A palm more polite may as dirtily deal; 

Gold, in handling, will stick to the fingers like 
meal. 

What if, when a pudding for dinner he lacks, 

He cribs without scruple from other men’s sacks 5 
in this of right noble example he brags, 

Who borrow as freely from other men’s bags. 

Or should he endeavour to heap an estate, 

In this, too, he’d mimic the tools of the state, 
Whose aim is, alone, their own coffers to fill, 

As all his concern’s to bring grist to his mill. 

He eats when he’s hungry, he drinks when lie’s 
dry, 

And down, when he’s weary, contented dees lie ; 
Then rises up cheerful to work and to sing : 

If so happy’s a miller then who’d be a kin 9 l 
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14 17 . DISTRESS ME WITH THESE TEARS. 

Distress me with these tears no more : 

One kiss, my girl, and then adieu ! 

The last boat destin’d for the shore, 

Waits, dearest girl, alone for you. 

Soon, soon, before the light winds borne, 

Shall I be sever’d from your sight; 

You left the lonely hours to mourn, 

And weep through many a stormy night. 

When far along the restless deep, 

In trim array, the ship shall steer, 

Your form remembrance still shall keep, 

Your worth affection still revere; 

And with the distance from your eyes, 

My love for you shall be increas’d ; 

As to the pole the needle lies, 

And farthest off still varies least. 

While round the bowl the jovial crew 
Shall sing of triumphs on the main. 

My thoughts shall f&ndly turn to you, 

Of you alone shall be my strain; 

And when we’ve bow’d the leaguing foe, 
Revengeful of our country’s wrong, 

Returning home, my heart shall shew 
No fiction grac’d my artless soDg. 

1428. LOVE AND GLORY. 

Young Henry was as brave a youth 
As ever grac’d a martial story ; 

And Jane was fair as lovely truth : 

She sigh’d for love, and he for glory. 

With her his faith he meant to plight, 

And told her many a gallant story, 

Till war, their honest joys to blight, 

Call’d him away, from love to glory. 

Brave Henry met the foe with pride, 

Jane follow’d, fought—ah! hapless story! — 

In man’s attire, by Henry’s side, 

She died for love, and he for glory. 

„ T. DIDDIN. 
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1429. TO A RED-BREAST 

Little bird with bosom red, 

Welcome to my humble shed, 

Courtly dames, of high degree, 

Have not room for thee and me; 

Pride and pleasure’s fickle throng. 

Nothing mind an idle song; 

Daily near my table steal,’ 

While I pick my scanty meal. 

Doubt not, little tho’ there be, 

But I’ll throw a crumb to thee, 

Well rewarded if I spy 
Pleasure in thy glancing eye ; 

See thee when thou eatst thy fifi, 

Plume thy breast and wipe thy bilb 
Come, my feather’d friend, again, 

Well thou knowest the broken pane. 

Ask of me thy daily store, 

Go not near Avaro’s door ; 

Once within his iron hall, 

Woeful end shall thee befall. 

Savage ! he would soon divest 
Of its rosy plumes, thy breast; 

Then, with solitary joy, 

Eat thee, bones and all, my boy! 

LANGHORNE. 


1430, STILL TO BE NEAT. 

Still to be neat, still to be drest, 

As you were going to a feast; 

Still to be powder’d, still perfum’d, 

Lady, it is to be presum’d, 

Tho’ art’s hid causes are not found, 

All is not sweet, all is not sound. 

Give me a look, give me a face 
That makes simplicity a grace; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free. 

Such sweet neglect more pleaseth me. 
Than all th’ adulteries of art, 

They strike my eye* but not my heart 

BEN JONSON, 
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1431. LONG BY SOME FAIR-ONE. 
Long by some fair-one was I trick’d 
Deceiv’d by Amaryllis, 

By C«lia maul’d, by Daphne kick’d, 
And cuff’d about by Phillis : 

Whene’er to tell my dying tale, 

Some Chloe I’d run after, 

’Tis strange, but never did I fail 
Io make her die—with laughter. 

I lov’d sweet Hebe fair and young — 
Be of your raptures thrifty, * 
Cried tattling clamour’s Lusv tongue 
Why she has lovers fifty! 

Resolv'd to try, I quickly prov’d 
’Twas false, by reasons plenty ; 

For soon I found she dearly lov'd 
But me—and five and twenty. 

To self-denying Delia win, 

I various presents sent her; 

All gold could buy I sent her in, 

But nothing would content her : 

I sent her trinkets without end, 

Gems, pearls, to make her civil; 

Till, having nothing more to send, 

I sent her—to the devil. 

Yet after all I am in love, 

Mad, tipsy, all on fire ; 

No minion of the Cyprian grove 
E’er rag’d with passion higher : 

My head turns round, I'm in a flame, 

I love like any dragon : 

Say, would you knowmy^mistress’ name ? 
Oh ’tis a smiling—-flagon. 

Thus we're of tars a story told, 

Of fabulons production, 

To Syrens list’ning, who, of old, 

Went headlong to destruction ; 

The song, alas ! was but a lure, 

To make a wave their pillowy 
And those Charybdis ’scap’d, were sure 
To tumble—into Scylla. 

OllDIR 


1432. WHEN ICILES HANG BY THE \Y AL 
When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail 
When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
Tu-who; 

Tu-whit, tu-who, a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw. 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
Then nightly sings the staring Owl, 
Tu-who; 

Tu-whit, tu-who, a merry note. 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

1433. DEAR IS MY NATIVE VALE. 

Dear is my little'native vale ! 

The ring-dove builds and warbles there, 
Close by my cot she tells her tale 
To every passiiig*.yillager; 

The squirrel leaps fifom tree to tree, 

And shells his nuts at liberty. 

In orange groves,"and myrtle bow’rs, 

That breathe a gale of fragrance round, 

I charm the fairy-footed hours. 

With my lov’d lute’s romantic sound ; 

Or crowns of living laurels weave 
For those that win the race at eve. 

The shepherd’s horn at break of day, 

The ballet dance in twilight glade, 

The canzonet, and roundelay, 

Sung in the silent greenwood shade : 
These simple joys, that never fail, 

Shall bind me to my nativo vale. 

ROGERS. 
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1434. YE GODS ABOVE. 


Yc gods above protect the widow, 

And with pity look on me ; 

Help me, help me out of trouble, 

And out of all calamity, 

For by the death of my dear Parker, 
Fortune has prov’d to me unkind ; 

Tho’ doom’d by law lie was to suffer, 

I can t erase him from my mind. 

Parker he was my lawful husband, 

My bosom friend I lov’d so dear, 

At the awful moment he was to suffer, 

I was not allow’d to come near. 

In vain I ask’d, in vain I strove. 

Three times o’er and o’er again ; 

But they reply’d, you must be denied, 

You must return on shore again. 

When first I attempted my love to see, 

I was obliged to go away, 

Opprest with grief and broken-hearted, 

To think that they should me deny. 

I thought I saw the yellow flag flying, 

A signal for those who are to die ; 

A gun was fired, as they requir’d, 

As the time it did draw nigh. 

The boatswain did his best endeavours, 

To get me on shore without delay; 

Where I stood trembling and distracted, 
Heady to take his body away. 

Tho’ his trembling hand did wave, 

As a signal of farewell, 

The grief I suffer’d at the moment, 

No heart can paint, nor tongue can tell. 
My fleeting spirit I thought would follow 
The soul of him I lov’d so dear; 

No friend or neighbour would come nigh me, 
To ease me of my grief or care. 

Ev’ry minute I thought an hour, 

’Till the law its course had run,- 
I wish’d to finish the doleful task 
His imprudence had begun. 


In the dead of the night when ’tis silent, 
And all the world are fast asleep, 

My trembling heart that knows no comfort. 
O’er his grave does often weep. 

Each lingering minute that passes, 

Brings me nearer to him I adore. 

Where w'e shall shine in endless glory, 
Never to be parted more. 

Farewell, Parker, thou bright genius, 

Thou wast once my only pride j 
Tho’ parted now it won’t be long 
Ere I am buried near tby side. 


1435. YOU RAMBLING BOYS 

You rambling boys of pleasure, 

Who in roving take delight, 

It’s true I am a gay rover, 

And in roving take great delight; 

I fix’d my mind on a fair maid. 

But oftentimes she did me slight, 

My mind was ne’er right easy, 

But wliea 2£y love was in my sight 

The sec&ad fame I saw my love, 

I thought her heart it had been mine, 

Her graceful and her handsome face, 

I thought her quite divine. 

But gold’s the root of evil, 

Altho’ it bears a glittering hue, 

Causes many a lad and lass to part, 

Let their hearts and minds be e’er so 
true. 

There’s one thing more I do disdain, 
That’s tv be call’d a runaway ; 

Yet in this country born and bred, 

And Cupid will not set me free ? 

I leave my love behind me, 

Alas ! alas ! what shall I do ? 

Must I become a rover 
Into the fond I never knew $ 

A a 













use. WHEN WINIFRED’S GONE. 

When Wrnffredfs gone far away, 

Hers peevish, and her pouts. 

Long, vevjr tong's the live-long day, 

And then her clours and clouts/ 

And ieels, look you, her can’t tell how • 
And as her vents and heaves her sighs 
Softly to her poor heart her cries, * 
Lie still, poor heart * pray you now ’ 

But when her skij,. gongst her coats, 
And Shenkm hears her voice’s notes : 
Sweet voice, on which so much her dotes. 
Again her feels her can’t tell how • 

The flutt’ring fool within her breast 
Is joyful, gay, and also blest • 

And vain her cries, to make it rest, 

Lie still, poor heart, I pray you now * 

Tis strange, and it is also odd, 

And ’tis moreover sad, 

That Cupid’s such a dev’lish god, 

To drive poor lovers^mad. 

With grief to feel, her can’t tell how, 

Tis melancholies, and ’tis smart, 

( A n(1 fain her whispers to her heart, 

Lie still, poor heart, I pray you now.’ 

But soon this urchin, and this boy, 

That makes fond lovers’ hearts his toy 
Turns melancholy into joy ; 

And then her feels, her can’t tell how : 

Oh ! ’tis a palsam to her smart, 

To hold her to her flutt’ring heart, 

And cry, at ev’ry peat and start, 

Lie still, poor hear®, I pray you now.’ 

DIBDIN. 

1437. THE THRASHER. 

Can any king be half so great. 

So kind so good as I ? 

I give the hungry food to eat, 

Anri liquor to tlifc dry. 
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My labour's hard, but still tis sweet 
And easy to endure ; 

For while I toil to thrash the wheat, 

I comfort rich and poor. 

And I merrily sing, as I swing round the flail 
My reward, when work’s over, a mug of brown ale 

If from the wheat the bread is born, 

Our miseries to cheer, 

’Tis merry Sir John Barleycorn 
Supplies us well with beer. 

Besides, while thus I thrash the corn. 

Our pleasure to ensure, 

I for my neighbour’s good was born 
A baker and a brewer: 

* b< "!^ c ®. nd 1 brew as I swing round the flail, 
P r0 Jj lde tbeni with bread, and a mug of brown 

’Tis'for myself, when all is said, 

I work thus with such glee; 

For, if for others I make bread. 

My labour’s bread to me. 

For others’ mouths I must provide. 

My children must be fed, 

My wife, and some sick friend beside, 

Who cannot earn his bread, 

With these notions I merrily swing round the flail 
My reward, when work’s over, a mug of brown 
ale. 

And when my mortal race’s near ruT 
All toil and labour vain, 

A jolly thrasher shall my son 
His crazy dad maintain. 

Thus will I work, and laugh, and sir^- 
And at my thrashing toil, 

Unless I’m call’d on by my king, 

To guard my native soil ; 

Then accustomed to thrashing, I’ll swing round 
the flail, 

And thrash the proud foe, for a mug of brown 
ale 
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138. A CHIEFTAIN TO THE HIGHLANDS. 

A chieftain to the Highlands bound, 

Cries, 4 Boatman, do not tarry, 

And PIl give thee a silver pound 
To row me o’er the ferry.’ 

‘ Now who be ye, would cross Lochgyle, 
Across this stormy water?’ 

4 Oh ! I’m the chief of Ulva’s Isle, 

And this Lord Ullin’s daughter. 

And fast before her father’s men 
Three days we’ve fled together, 

For should he find us in the glen, 

My blood would stain the heather. 

His horsemen hard behind us ride, 

Should they our steps discover, 

Then who will cheer my bonny bride. 

When they have slain her lover?’ 

Out spake the hardy Highland wight, 

4 I’ll go, my chief, I’m ready, 

And ’tis not for your silver bright, 

But for your winsome Lady. 

And by my word, the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry, 

So tho’ the waves are raging white, 

I’ll row you o’er the ferry.’ 

By this the storm grew loud apace, 

The water-wraith was shrieking, 

And in the scowl of heaven, each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind, 

And as the night grew drearer, 

A down the glen rode armed men, 

Their trampling sounded nearer. 

‘ Oh haste thee, haste,’ the lady cries, 

* Tho’ tempests round us gather, 

I'll meet the raging of the skies: 

But not a»\ angry father ‘ 
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The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, 

When oh! too strong for human hand, 

The tempest gather’d o’er her 

And still they row’d, amidst the roar 
Of waters round prevailing, 

Lord Ullin reach’d that fatal shore, 

His wrath was chang’d to wailing. 

For sore dismay'd, thro’ storm and shade, 
His child he did discover ; 

One lovely hand she stretch'd for aid, 

And one was round her lover, j 

4 Come back, come back,’ he cried in grief, 
Across this stormy water ; 

4 And I’ll ft give your Highland chief, 

My daughter! oh, my daughter !’ 

’Twas vain—the loud waves lash’d the shore, 
Return or aid preventing : 

The waters wild went o’er his child, 

And he was left lamenting. 

CAMPBELL. 



Ah ! my heart from my bosom did fly. 
And wanders, and wanders afar j 
Reflection bedew’d my sad eye, 

My Henry is gone to the war. 

No more shines the glittering i*r'i*e, 

No more blooms the op’ning flower, 
The April sunshine is not seen, 

I’ve only to do with the shower. 

Oh f ye winds that have borne him away, 
Restore the fond youth to my arms, 
Restore to make sunshine by day, 

’Tis night till my Henry returns 

O, ye winds to »iy Henry bear, 

One drop let it fall on his breast, 

That tear as a pearl he will wear, 

And she in remembrance be ble£& 


a a 2 
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3410. A BARD IN YONDER CORNER SEE, 


A bard in yonder corner see, 

There’s something in this man, s-ays he, 
lis true, lie cannot write like me, 

His vyit won’t bear inspection ; 

To hit the foolish times was right, 

When men neglected genins slight,— 

My play, for instance, damn’d first night,— 
The manners want correction : 

Certainly they do, and, therefore, so far this 
?nan s attempt is meritorious to be sure. If I 
hadjiandled the subject it would have been done 
m a ditfrent sort of a manner ; but his bungling 
wit only proves that his own position is truth— 
For when he takes such foolish fits, 

To rail, and scoff, at w ould-be-w its, 

He proves, as hard himself he hits, 

That he’s not all perfection. 

An alderman ’gainst fools in rage, 

Cries, lord, he’s right to lash the age, 

Old Shakspeare said the world’s a stage,— 

He merits our protection : 

I lik’d to hear him laugh at fops, 

And waists cut short, and flirts, and crops, 
Intrigues in churches and at hops, 

And fashion’s strange collection : 

And then how I did laugh about the fellow’s 
giving a dinner with nothing to eat, ha, ha, ha,— 

and then he passed a compliment on the City_ 

He ought to be encouraged. 

But when he rails at hoarded pelf, 

And turtieTeasts, the stupid elf, 

He’s wrong—but then he owns himself, 

We can’t be all perfection. 

Miss Twinkle cries, to sister Tab, 

I’m pleas’d lie’s given you prudes a dab, 

But of coquettish airs to blab, 

’Twas done without reflection : 

Well now, cries Tab, then I protest, 

I likes about coquettes the best; 

But when of prudes he makes a jest, 

The man deserves correction. 


Well then now fait and troth, said an Irishman 
’tis all mighty well with his mixture, and his hope' 
ms good rascal, his honest flatterer, and the rest 
of it—Oh it is all fair game! 

But when he talks, the sland’rous rogue 
That cards and dice are all the vogue ; * 

’Fait ’tis too much upon the brogue * 

But no one’s all perfection. 

Hie will then taken for the deed, 

I fancy in each face I read, 

I shall, as heretofore, succeed, 

And without much objection; 

When I was in the scribbling fit, 

Had with my zeal kept pace my wit, 

E’en Shakspeare’s self had nothing writ. 

More worthy of protection. 

Nay, big with emulation to merit yonr applause, 
hat my ability kept pace with my inclination, I 
should have given my own thesis the lie. and pro- 
duced a perfect entertainment— 

But ardent wishes will not do, 

I, therefore, must rely on you, 

And should some little praise be due. 

Pass by each imperfection. 

DIBDIN. 

1441. HOW CURSEDLY VEXT. 

Mow cursedly vext the old fellow will be, 

When he finds you have snapt up his daugh, 
ter,.-. 

But shift as he will, leave the matter to me, 

And I warrant you soon shall have caught her 
What a plague and a pox, 

Shall an ill-natur’d fox, 

Prevent youth and beauty, 

From,doing their duly? 

He ought to be set in the stocks. 

He merits the law, 

And if we cant bite him, 

By gad we’ll indite him, 

Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. 

BICKER8TAIT. 
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FAREWELL, MARY. 

Lovely girl, I now must leave thee, 

Fate commands, I must obey; 

Dearest, say if still you love me, 

And be true when Pm away ? 

Farewell, Mary. 

Sweetest maid! again farewell. 

Now to hostile shores 1 go, love ; 

Honour tells me to he gone; 

Still on thee my thoughts shall be, love, 

When, dear girl, Pm farfromhome. 

Farewell, &c. 

And sweet maid, if fate should spare me, 
Homeward to thy arms I’ll fly ; 

Evermore, dear girl, Pll lcve thee, 

With my Mary live and die. 

Farewell, <fcc. 

////✓// 

SANDY O’ER THE LEE. 

I winna marry ony mon but Sandy o’er the Lee, 
But I will hae my Sandy lad, my Sandy o’er theLee: 
For he’s aye a kissing, kissing, aye a kissing me. 

I will not have the minister, for all his godly looks; 
Nor yet will I the lawyer have, for all bis wily 
crooks; 

I will not have the plowman lad, nor yet will I 
the miller, 

But 1 will have my Sandy lad, without one penny 
siller: 

For he’s aye a kissing, &c. 

I will not have the soldier lad, for he gangs to the 
war; 

I will not have the sailor lad, because he smells of 
tar ; 

I will not have the lord nor laird, for all their 
mickle gear; 

But I will have my Sandy lad, my Sandy o’er the 
meir: 

For he’s aye a kissing, &c. 


NOW WESTLING WINDS. 

Now westling winds, and slaught’ring guns 
Bring autumn’s pleasant weather; 

The moorcock springs, on whirring wings, 

Amang the blooming heather: 

Now waving grain, wide o’er the plain, 

Delights the weary farmer; 

And the moon shines bright, when I rove at night, 
To muse upon my charmer. 

The partridge loves the fruitful fells ; 

The plover loves the mountains ; 

The woodcock haunts the lonely dells; 

The soaring hern the fountains : 

Thro’ lofty groves the cushat roves 
The path of man to shun it; 

The hazel bush o’erhangs the thrush. 

The spreading thorn the linnet. 

Thus every kind their pleasure find, 

The savage and the tender; 

Some social join, and leagues combine; 

Some solitary wander: 

Avaunt, away! the cruel sway. 

Tyrannic man’s dominion; 

The sportsman’s joy, the murd’ring cry, 

The flutt’ring, gory pinion ! 

But Peggy dear, the ev’ning’s clear, 

Thick flies the skimming swallow : 

The sky is blue, the fields in view, 

All fading green and yellow : 

Come let us stray our gladsome way, 

And view the charms of nature ! 

The rustling corn, the fruited thorn, 

And every happy creature. 

We’ll gently walk, and sweetly talk, 

Till the silent moon shine clearly ; 

I’ll grasp thy waist, and, fondly prest, 

Swear how I love thee dearly : 

Not vernal show’rs to budding flowers, 

Not autumn to the farmer. 

So dear can be as thou to me, 

My fair,my lovely charmer! 


BURNS. 













THE VO< 

COME LIVE WITH ME, AND BE MY LO 
Come live with me, and be my love, 
aI1 the pleasures prove 

Anf nil and valIe y s > dale and field, 

Ancl all the craggy mountains yield. 

There will we sit upon the rocks. 

And see the shepherds feed their Aocks 
l*y shaHow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

There will I make thee beds of roses, ' 
With a thousand fragrant posies ; 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle, 

Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle : 

A gown made of the finest wool, 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull: 
Mippers lin’d choicely for the cold. 

With buckles of the purest gold: 

A belt of straw, and ivy buds. 

With corai clasps, and amber studs : 

And if these pleasures may thee move. 

Then live with me, and be my love. 

The shepherd-swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning: 

If these delights thy mind may move, 

I hen live with me, and be my love. 


THE LAWLAND MAIDS. 

The lawland maids gang trig and fine. 

But oft they re sour and unco sawcy; 

Sae proud, they never can be kind 
Like my good-humour’d highland lassie. 
bonn y bonn y highland lassie. 

My hearty-smiling highland lassie, 

May never care make thee less fair. 

But bloom of youth still bless my lassie. 
Than ony lass in burrow’s-town, 

Wlia mak their cheeks with patches mottie, 
I (I take my Katy butt a gown. 

Bare-footed in her little coatie, 

O my bonny, &c. 


library. 

Beneath the brier or brecken bush, 

Whene er I kiss and court my dawtie; 
Happy and blyth as ane wad wish. 

My flightering heart gangs pittie-pattfr, 

O my bonny, &c. 

O’er highest hethery hills I’ll sten. 

With cockit gun and ratches tenty, 
lo drive the deer out of their den. 

To feast my lass on dishes dainty. 

O my bonny, &c. 

There’s nane shall dare by deed or word 
Uumst her *° wa s a tongue or finger. 

While I can wield my trusty sword. 

Or frae my side whisk out a whinger. 

O my bonny, &c. 

The mountains clad with purple bloom. 

And berries ripe, invite my treasure 

T °-T Wlt I 1 , me; let £ rcat fo wk gloom, 
While wealth and pride confound their plea¬ 
sure. * 

O my bonny, &c. 


HOW OFT, LOUISA, HAST THOU SAID. 

H0 /’xr° ft , Louisa > hast thou said 

(Nor wilt thou the fond boast disown) 

Ihou won d’st not lose Anthonio’s love, 
lo reign the partner of a throne ? 

And by those lips that spoke so kind ; 

And by this, hand I press’d to mine ; 

I o gain a subject nation’s love, 

I swear I wou’d not part with thine. 

Then how, my soul, can we be po r. 

Who own what kingdoms cou’d not buy? 

Of this true heart thou shalt be queen - 
And, serving thee, a monarch I, 

Thus uncontroui’d in mutual bliss. 

And rich in love’s eahaustless mine, 

D °A th i°TM S , nat y Ch treasure s from my lips, 

Ant? 11 take kingdoms back from tuii*. 
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1445. WHEN RURAL LADS. 

When rural lads and lasses gay, 

Proclaim’d the birth of rosy May, 

When round the Mayjpole on the green, 

The rustic dancers all are seen ; 

'Twas there young Jockey met iny view, 

His like before I never knew ; 

He pip'd so sweet, and danc’d so gay, 

Alas! he danc’d my heart away. 

At eve, when cakes and ale went round, 

He plac’d him next me on the ground ; 

With harmless mirth and pleasing jest, 

He shone more bright than all the rest; 

He talk’d of love, and press’d my hand, 

Ah ! who could such a youth withstand ; 

Well pleas’d, I heard what he could say, 

His charrifis had stole my heart away. 

He often heav’d a tender sigh, 

While rapture sparkled in his eye ; 

So winning was his grace and air, 

He might the coldest heart ensnare : 

But when he ask’d me for his bride, 

I promis’d soon, and soon comply’d. 

What nymph on earth could say him nay ! 

Alas ! he stole my heart away. 


1446. DEAR MAID, 

Dear maid, should I never return, 

Oh give to remembrance a tear ; 

The love in my heart still shall burn, 

For one who has cherish’d it here— 

For evei ! for ever, dear maid! 

Dear maid, though thy loss I deplore, 
Should fate all our sorrows dispel, 

I ne’er may be torn from you more, 

’Till in death we sigh a farewell, 

For ever, for ever, dear maid ! 
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1447. JUTTA AND CASPAR. 

A wolf, while Julta slept, had made, 

Her fav’rite lamb his prize j 

Young Caspar flew to give his aid, 

Who heard poor Jutta’s cries. 

He drove the wolf from off* the green, 

But claim’d a kiss for pay : 

Ah ! Jutta, better ’twould have been, 

Had Caspar staid mway. 

They toil’d till day its light withdiew ; 
When night invited sleep, 

Fond Jutta rose, and bade adieu, 

And homeward drove her sheep. 

But ah! her thoughts were chang’d I ween, 
For thus they heard her say : 

‘ Ah ! Jutta, better 'twould have been, 

Had Caspar stay’d away !’ 


1443. LOVE HAS EYES. 

Love’s blind, they say, 

O never, nay, 

Can words Love’s grace impart; 
The fancy, weak, 

The tongue may speak, 

But eyes alone the heart 
In one soft look what language lies •, 
O, yes, believe me, Love has eyes. 

Love’s wing’d, they cry— 
O, never, I— 

No pinions love to soar ; 

Deceivers rove, 

But never Love, 

Attach’d he moves no more : 
Can he have wings, who Dcver flies ? 
And, yes, believe me, Love has eyet. 
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1449. THE YARMOl TH ROADS 

The Yarmouth Roads are right ahead. 

The crew with ardour burning 
Jack sings out as he heaves the lead, 
n tack, and half-tack turning • 

By the dip eleven! 

Lash’d in the chains the line he coils, 
hen round his head ’tis swinging • 

And thus to make the land he toils, 

In numbers c^aintly singing, 

By the mark seven > 

And now lest we ran bump ashore, 

* a ^ s > tumble up there, can’t von ste t 
Stand by, well; bark, hark; helm ! s a lee* 

Here she comes, up tacks and sheets, haul, main 

Haul aft haul i 

And as the long-lost shore they view. 

Exulting shout the happy crew • 

Each singing, as the sail he furls. 

Hey for the fiddles and the girls ! 

j ext tack we run out to sea. 

Old England scarce appearing 
Again we tack, and Jack with glee 
£>ings out, as land we’re nearin^ 

By the dip eleven ! 

And as they name some beauty dear, 

.To tars ot bliss the summit; 

Jack joins the jest, the gibe, the jeer, 

And heaves the pond’rons plummet ■ 

By the mark seven ! 

And now, while dang’rous breakers roar. 
Jack cries, lest we run bump a shore 
Quarter less four! 

About ship, &c. 

And as the long-lost shore they view 
Exulting shout the happy crew'- 1 
Each singing, as the sail he furls 
Hey for the fiddles and the girls’? 
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Tims tars at sea, like swabs at home. 

By tack and tack are biass'd, 

I he farthest way about we roam. 

To bring us home the nighest: 

By the dip eleven! 

F or one tack more, and ’fore the wind 
Shall we, in a few glasses, 

N ow make the land both true and kind, 

I o find our friends and lasses : 

By the mark seven ! 

Then heave the lead, my lad once more, 

a °? S x ha li gail y tvea(i the shore, 

, And a half four! ’ 

About ship, lads, tumble up there, can’t you see? 
Stand by, well; hark, hark; helm’s a Ice! 

[ Ov r e e rbau e , C a TlT S ’ “ P and sheets > 

And as the long lost shore they view. 
Exulting shout the happy crew • 

Each singing, as the sails he furls. 

Hey for the fiddles and the girls ! 

DIBDIV. 

1450. YON SPOTTED SNAKES. 
y on spotted snakes, with double tongue; 

Thorny hedge-hogs be not seen. 

Newts, and blmdworms, do no wrong • 

Come not near our fairy queen : ’ 

Philomel, with melody, 

Sing in your sweet lullaby ; 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, lulla, lullaby : 

Never harm, nor spell nor charm. 

Come our lovely lady nigh; 

So good night, with lullaby. 

Weaving spiders come not here ; 

Hence, you long-legg’d spinners, hence: 
Beetles black, approach not near • 

Worm, nor snail, do no offence/ 

Philomel, with melody, See . 
Hence away now all is well, 

One aloft stand centinel. 

0IIAKSPEAHE. 
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1451. DOWN IN A GREEN VALE. 

Down in a green vale in a town in Yorkshire, 

I liv’d at ray ease, rj?d was free from care ; 

I liv’d at my ease, ami had sweethearts enough, 
He’s ray bonny Scottish laddie, with his bonnet so 
blue. 

£ regiment of soldiers, as soon you shall hear, 
from Scotland to England abroad for to steer, 
There’s one lad amongst them, I love him, it’s true, 
He’s my bonny Scottish lad, &c. 

*Twas early one morning I rose from my bed, 

I call’d for Nelly, my young waiting maid, 

Saying, dress me as neat as your hands two can do, 
I’m going to see the lads with their bonnets so blue. 

When I came to the regiment it was on parade, 

I stood with great pleasure to hear what was said; 
His name is Charles Stuart. I love him, it’s true, 
For so well he becomes his bonnet so blue. 

My love he came by me with a gun in his hand, 

I strove to speak to him, but it was all in vain; 

I strove to speak to him but from me he flew, 

But my heart went along with his bonnet so blue. 

1 said, my dear jewel, I’ll buy your discharge, 

I’ll free yon from the army, and set you at large; 
If you would but love me, my heart would be true; 
For dearly do I love your sweet bonnet so blue. 

You say, my dear lady, you’ll buy my discharge, 
You’ll free me from the army, and set me at large 
If you could but love me, my heart would be true 
But what would my poor little Scotch lassie do ? 
5or I have a sweetheart in my own country, 

I will never despise her for her poverty ; 

For the girl that I love, she will always prove true, 
And she’ll ne’er put a stain in my botroot so blue. 

I will send for a limner from London to Hull, 
And have my love’s picture drawn out in full; 
And in my bed chamber oft will I view, 

That bonny Scottish laddie ; with his bonnet so 
Uue. 
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1452. GO WHERE GLORY WAITS THEE. 

Go where glory waits thee, 

But while fame elates thee, 

Oh then remember me! 

When the praise thou meetest, 

To thy ear is sweetest, 

Oh still remember me! 

Other arms may press thee. 

Dearer friends caress thee, 

All the joys that bless thee, 

Sweeter far may be : 

But when friends^are nearest, 

And when joys are dearest, 

Oh ! then remember me. 

When at eve thou rovest, 

By the star thou lovest, 

Oh ! then remember me ; 

Think when home returning, 

Oft we’ve seen it burning, 

Oh thus remember me! 

Oft as summer closes, 

When thine eye reposes, 

On her lingering roses, 

Once so lov’d by thee ; 

Think of her who wove them, 

Her who made thee love them, 

Oh! then remember me. 

When around thee lying, 

Autumn leaves are dying, 

Oh! then remember me; 

And at home when gazing. 

On the clear hearth blazing, 

Oh ! still remember me ! 

Then should Music stealing, 

All the soul of feeling. 

To thy heart appearing, 
vY aw one tear from thee, 

Then et memory bring thee 
Strains I*used to sing thee, 

Oh ! then remember me. 

T. 
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1453. FAIR SALLY LOV’D 


Fair Sally lov’d a bonny seaman 

With tears she sent him out to' roam; 
Young Hiomas lov’d no other woman 
but left li s heart with her at home. 

Nie view’d the sea from off the hill, 

/ind as she turn’d her spinning-wheel 
Sung of her bonny seaman.* 

The winds blew loud, and she grew paler. 
To see the weather-cock turn round ; 

H hen, lo ! she spy’d her bonny sailor, 

Come whistling o’er the fallow ground ; 
With nimble haste he leap’d the stile. 

And Sally met him with a smile, 

And hugg’d her bonny sailor. 

Fast round the waist he took his Sally, 

But first around his mouth wip’d he • 

Like home-bred spark he could not dally. 

But press’d and kiss’d her with a glee. * 
Through winds and waves, and dashing rain. 
Cried he, thy Tom’s return’d again, 

And brings a heart for Sally. 

Welcome, she cried, my constant Thomas, 
Though out of sight, ne’er out of mind • 
Our hearts, though seas have parted from us, 
Yet they my thoughts did leave behind • 

So much hath fancy took thy part, 

That time nor absence from my heart 

Could drive my bonny Thomas. 

This knife, the gift of lovely Sally 
l still have kept for her dear sake 
A thousand times in am’rous folly, * 

Her name I’ve carv’d upon the deck 
Again this happy pledge returns, 

To tell how truly Thomas burns, * 

How truly burns for Sally. 


library. 

This thimble didst thou give to 8 il'v 

WhH S tthisI S ee,Itbifkof,„u7’ 

I lien why does Tom stand shill-I-shaH I 
While yonder steeple is in view r> 
lorn, never to occasion blind, 

Now took her in the coming mint*. 

And went to church with Sally. 

14d 4. THE SAILORS SHEET ANCHOR 
Smiling grog is the sailor’s best hope, his sheet 

H.s compass, his cable, his log, [anchor 

Thl l? ' leart Wllic “ Scares 1 ~ 

I hough dangers around him Tbanker • 

Unite to confound him, 1 ’ 

, Ti , ,frn braV i e ’ the,n > antl li P 3 off li's grog. 

I is grog, only grog, h b 

Is his rudder liis compass, his cable, his log • 

The sailor’s sheet anchor is grog. s ’ 

What though he to a friend in trust 
^ His prize money convey 
Who to his bond of faith unjust. 

Cheats him, and runs away •— 

W ,‘' at ’ 3 *» ^e done ? he vents a curse 
Cainst all false heart* ashore. 

Of the remainder clears his purse. 

And then to sea for more. 

There smiling grog, See, 

What though his girl, who often swore 
loknow no other charms, 

He finds, when he returns ashore 
Clasp’d in a rival’s arms ’ 

" hat’s to be done ? he vents a curse 
And seeks a kinder she, 

Dances, gets groggy, clears his purse. 

And goes again to sea. 

To crosses born still trusting there. 

The waves less faithless than the fair 

1 here into toils to rush again 

And stormy perils brave-what then f 

Smiling grog, <Vr. 
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14*5. AS DOWN IN CUPID S GARDEN. 

As down in Cupid’s garden for pleasure I did go, 

All for to view the flowers that in the garden grow: 

The first it was the jessamy, the lily, pink, and 
rose. 

These are the finest flowers that in the garden 
grow. 

3 had been in the garden not passing half an 
hour, 

Before I saw two virgins sat in a pleasant bower; 

The one was lovely Nancy, so beautiful and fair, 

And tue other was the virgin that did the laurel 
wear. 

I fondly stept up to her, these words to her did 
* say, 

Are you engaged with any young man, come tell 
to me, I pray ? 

I’m not engag’d with any young man, I solemnly 
declare, 

I mean to be a virgin, and still the laurel wear. 

Then hand in hand together this loving couple 
went, 

For to know this fair maid’s mind it was his whole 
intent, 

Whether she slighted hi' when he to sea did go ; 

She said, O no ! O no ! I love my sailor so. 

When this fair maid had told to him the secret of 
her mind, 

See how the sailor jumpt for joy to hear her 
speak so kind, 

laying, I am bless’d for ever, how happy should 
I be, 

^ith my true-love sat smiling on my knee. 

It’s down in Portsmouth harbour our ship lays 
waiting there, 

And I must go to sea, ray dear, when the wind it 
does blow clear, 

And if my true-love was along with me how happy 
should I be 

With my true-love sat smiling on my knee. 


531 ) 

So fare you well my dearest $ancy, since I must 
go 

Where many a stormy wind doth rise and bitter 
blast do blow. 

And if ever I return again married to you I’ll be, 
I'll make myself contented and go no more to sea 


1456. HOW STANDS THE GLASS 

How stands the glass around? 

For shame, ye tuke no care, my boys; 
How stands the glass around? 

Let mirth and wine abound. 

The trumpets sound, 

The colours they are flying, boys, 

To fight, kill, or wound ; 

May we still be found 
Content with our hard firte, my boys, 

On the cold ground. 

Why, soldiers, why, 

Should we be melancholy, boys ? 

Why, soldiers, why, 

Whose business ’tis to die ? 

What—sighing ? fie ; 

Don’t fear, drink on, he jolly, boys, 

'Tis he, you, or I, 

Cold, hot, wet, or dry, 

We’re always bound to follow, boys, 

And scorn to fly. 

*T1s but in vain ; 

(I mean not to upbraid you, boys) 

’Tis but in vain 

For soldiers to complain : 

Should next campaign, 

Send us to him who made us, boys, 

We’re free from pain ; 

But if we remain, 

A bottle and kind landlady. 

Cure all again. 
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1457. TO EV’RY FAV’RITE. 

To cv'ry fav’rite village sport, 

With joy thy steps I’ll guide ; 

Ihy wishes always will I court 
Nor e’er stir from thy side : ’ 

B Whu c n t !i c S|,ris,ltl >' fif « and drum. 
With all their dread alarms, 

Echo afar 
The cry of war, 

M chiefs are heard to cry-. We come 
And Honour calls—To arms! * 

Thy pain and pleasure will I share 
For better and for worse ; 

“iin . W - e ,lave a P rattIi «g care, 

1 11 be its tender nurse. 

But when, &c. 

diedin. 

1458. HOHENLINDEN. 

All Ki iIK n n W ! lcn lile sun was low, 

A bloodless lay th’ untrodden snow, 

And dark as winter was the flow 
ot iser rolling rapidly. 

But Linden shew d another sight. 

When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires offdeath to light 
Ihe darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast array’d. 

Each horseman drew his battle blade. 

And furious every charger neigh’d. 

To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills, with thunder riven. 
Then rush d the steed to battle driven, 

And louder than the bolts of heaven 
*ar flash’d the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow. 

On Linden’s hills of stained snow. 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Ise*' rolling rapidly. 
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'Tw morn, but scarce yon level sun. 

Can pierce the war-clouds rolling dim. 
Where furious Frank, and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

The combat deepens, on ye brave. 

Who rush to glory or the grave. 

Wave Munich, all thy banners wave. 

And charge with all thy chivalry. 

Pew, few, shall part where many meet, 

The snow shall be their winding-sheet. 

And every sod beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre. 

CAMPBELL. 

1459. MY TEMPLES WITH CLUSTERS. 
AnVS!.?.n Uh C,l ' st< rs Shapes I’ll entwine, 

Hut stop and forget her at Bacchus’s tun. 

Yet why this resolve to relinquish the fair? 

For ™. th s P' ri,s Iike mine to despair 

If nm h fill’T'. gh .V c ! larms can be found in a glass 
f not fill d to the health of some favourite lass > 

’I'\ 7° n , ,an ’ whosc ch arnis ev’ry rapture impart, 
Th?Z d a “ ew , s P r| ng to the pulse of the heart : 
The miser himself, so supreme is her sway, • 
Hrow's a convert to love, and resigns her his key. 
At the sound of her voice, Sorrow hfts up her head 

WhL y ' StenS wcl1 plcas ’ d fr °m her shed : 

VI title age, m an ecstacy, hobbling along. 

Beats time,with his crutch, to the tune of her song. 
Then bring me a goblet from Bacchus’s hoard, ” 

T M fin f ? nd dtepeSt lhat stani,s his board, 
,q!! fi ' "P ? hummer, and drink to the fair; 

| 1 is the thirst of a lover—and pledge me who 
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'*60. ABROAD AS I WAS WALKING. 

Abroad as I was walking for my recreation, 

And thro* the green pastures so carelessly 
stray'd, 

I heard a young damsel make sad lamentation, 
Crying Jemmy is slain in the wars I’m afraid. 

I stood still amaz’d and round me I gaz’d, 

At last in an arbour I saw the fair maid ; 

rle r cheeks were like roses, in her hand ike 
held posies, 

Crying Jemmy is slain in the wars I’m afraid. 

The sweet little thrushes sing on the green bushes, 
The warblers all seem to mourn for this maid ; 

Her song was concerning young Jemmy her dar¬ 
ing, * 

For that he was slain she was sorely afraid. 

Distress on the nation and great tribulation, 

This war has brought on us, cried this fair 
maid; 

The maidens are wailing, andwidows complaining, 
Many thousands are slain in the wars I’m afraid. 

My heart did bleed for hereto see death upon her, 
The woodlark and dove seem’d to mourn for 
the maid; 

She languish’d and cry’d, saying. I’ll be no man’s 
bride, 

For Jemmy is slain in the wars I’m afraid. 

But Jemmy return’d, with love his heart burn’d, 
And hearing young Nancy was laid in her 
grave. 

This young man fell sick, and he died in a week, 
Crying, Oh ! that I never had left the fair maid. 

May success attend every friend on the ocean, 
That parents and children may be blest with 
their own; 

That peace with all nations may soon be conclu¬ 
ded, 

And every soldier and sailor may V ly return. 
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146). AS I WALK’D OUT. 

As I walk’d out one May summer morning, 
The weather being fine and clear, 

I did hear a tender mother 
Talking to her daughter dear. 

Crying, daughter, I would have you marry, 
And live no longer a single life; 

No, said she, I’d sooner tarry 
For my jolly sailor bright. 

Daughter, sailors are given to roving, 

And to foreign parts they go; 

Then they leave you broken-hearted, 

And they prove your overthrow. 

No, sailors they are men of honor. 

And do face their enemy ; 

Where the thundering cannons rattle, 

And the bullets they do fly. 

I know you would have me to have a farmer, 
And not give me my heart’s delight; 

Give me the lad with tarry trowsers, 

Shines to me like diamonds bright. 

Polly, my dear, our anchor’s weighing, 

And I am come to take my leave, 

Tho’ I leave you, my dear jewel, 

Charming Polly do not grieve. 

Jemmy, my dear, let me go with you. 

No foreign dangers will I fear; 

When you are in the height of battle, 

I will attend on you, my dear. 

Hark ! how the great guns rattle, 

And small arms do make a noise ; 

When they were in the height of battle, 

She cried, fight on my jolly tars. 

Now all young maidens take warning. 

If a jolly sailor is your delight, * 

Never be forc’d to wed with another, 

For a 11 their gold aud silver bright. 
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U6*. LIFE’S AS LIKE AS CAN BE. 


Life’s as like as can be to an Irish wake, 

VI here their tapers they light 

WiA fi • ! hey sit a,! ni ght, ’ [to moan ? 
d their why would you leave your poor Paddy 
Arrah how could you be such a cake? 
Musha what will I do ? 

Lilly, lilly, liUy , a , 

Oh hone! 

'Fait we’re left all together alone : 
ut when the grrcf the liquor puts out, the fun is 
all changd in a crack - f 
A way like smoke goes the whiskey about, 

A WithH <00t . lf ’. °. r0SS 0Ver ’ and back 10 back, 
w 1 th their tiptelary, whack. 


But when in a posse, come Bacchus'* troep 
He changes Ins tone in a crack 

y anS who"„ d p, tl,eySingl ! " ld *** ho'low, 
Tl " And ° f ““ * 0 '" 


Poor Miss, bmlted safe wid a good lock and kev, 
Like Thisbe, may call v 

Through the hole in the wall. 

How hard’s my misfortune. I’m left here to moan, 
W ill no one take pity on me ? 

Musha, what will I do, 

Lilly, lilly, 1 illy, | a loo. 

Oh hone! 

I shall be after lying alone. 

But when the rope-ladder affords her relief 
And she turns on her mother her back ; ’ i 

M ° ng he e r gHef dSand reIations ’ sIle leaves all | 

And away to’scotland they trip in a crack, 
With their tiptelary whack. 


The toper next morning, low, sick, and in pain, 
I he glasses all breaks, F ' 

Anri head ’ cause it aches, 

And wishes that wine may to poison be grown, 

Heer he gets tipsy again: 

w 1 th his what will I do ? 

lilly, lilly, la w 

Oh hone! 

From this moment Pll drinking disown. 


And so’tis through life; widows left in the nick. 

Dying swains in disgrace, ’ 

r. „,, tnots . turn ’ d 0 «t of place, 

Don t they .cursing theirstarsmake a hoiwihle moa- 

Just hkc when the devil was sick? 

Wid their what will I do? 

Lilly, lilly, lilly, la loo, 

Oh hone! 

R . ’*j ait ™ e ’ re ! eft to grunt and to groan ! 

Biit when the widow gets married again, 

When the lover is taken back, 

When the patriot ousted a place shall obtain, 
Away to the devil goes care in a crack. 

And tis tiptelary whack. 

DIBDIN. 


1463. SAID A SMILE TO A TEAR. 

Said a smile to a tear, 

. On the cheek of my dear, 

And beam’d like the sun in spring weather. 
In sooth, lovely tear, 

It strange must appear, 

That we should be both here together. 

I came from the heart, 

A soft balm to impart, 

To yonder sad daughter of grief: 

And I, said the smile, 

That heart now beguile, 

Since you gave the poor mourner relief. 

Oh ! then said the tear, 

Sweet smile, it is clear, 

We are twins, and soft pity our mother: 

And how lovely that face, 

Which together we grace, 

For the woe aud bliss of another! 

KEMV r, 
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1464. THERE WAS A MAN. 

There was a man, tho’ its not very common, 

And as people say, he was born of a woman ; 
And if it be true, as I have been told, 

He was once a mere infant, but age made him 
old. 

Derry down. 

His face was the oddest that ever was seen, 

His mouth stood across, ’twixt his nose and his 
chin; 

Whenever he spoke it was then with hi9 voice, 
And in talking he always made some sort of 
noise,' 

He’d an arm on each side to work when he 
pleas’d, 

Buthe never work’d hard when he liv’d at his ease; 
Two legs he had got to make him complete, 

And what was more odd, at each end were his 
feet. 

His legs, as folks say, he could move at his will, 
And when he was walking he never stood still ; 

If you were to see him, you’d laugh till you’d 
burst, 

For one leg ot t’other would always be first. 

And as people say, if you gave him some meat. 
Why, if he was hungry, he surely would eat; 

And when he is dry, if you give him the pot, 

The liquor most commonly runs down his thro at. 

If this whimsical fellow had a river to cross, 

If he could not get over, he staid where he was ; 
He seldom or ever got off the dry ground, 

*So great was his luck that he never was drown’d. 
Another misfortune befel this poor yeoman, 
f or when he was married his wife was a woman ; 
And if you believe me, tho’ he was revil’d, 

You may truly aver he was never with child. 

And if it be true, as I have heard tell, 

When he was sick, he was not very well; 

He gave a large gasp, open'd his mouth so wide, 

By some means or other this poor fellow died. 
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But the reason he died and the cause of his 
death, 

Was, poor soul! for the want of more breath: 

Aud now he is left in the gra^efor to moulder. 
Had he liv’d a day longer, he’d been a day older. 

1465. HONEST BEN. 

I’m call’d honest Ben, and for what I don’t know; 

I only, d’ye see, do my duty ; 

’Tis every one’s place for to lighten the woe 
That presses down virtue and beauty. 

Why gold was first made, I can’t tell to be sure, 
To learning not being addicted; 

Unless it was meant for to cherish the poor, 

And comfort and aid the afflicted. 

Once honest Bill Bobstay, a true-hearted lad, 
Became for a land-lubber bail, 

Who soon got from Bill all the money he had, 

And then coop’d him up in a jail: 

My [pockets s with prize-money, then were well 
lin’d, 

So Bill I restor’d to his friends ; 

Their transport made him nearly out of his mind, 
And me, for the act, full amends. 

In that gallant fight t’other day off the Nile, 

My messmate, Sam Stern, chanc’d to die ; 

The battle once o’er, tho’ I cheer’d with a smile, 

A tear for poox Sam dim’d my eye: 

Thinks I, here’s rough news for his prattlers and 
Kate ; 

They’ll scarcely survive the sad shock, 

So I’ll save all my rhino to soften their fate, 

And steer them from poverty’s rock. 

If safely thro’ life’s troubled sea you wouM steihV 
And make the right haven at last, 

Still kindly all messmates distress'd strive to cheer. 
And shield them from poverty’s blast. 

For my part, I know tars must fight and mutt fell 
And leave their poor widowt’ hearts sad ; 

1 ord love’m, I wish I could marry them all 
Aud be to each orph? ,x dad. 















yfljg -y 

1466. anne hatheawaye. 

Slip hath* « nnc Hatheawaye : 

•ue tathe awaje to singe so cleare 

“ natme clla ™, Anne Hatheawaye, 

She hathe a waye, 

To krone dw )s k,, Amf, H*,,""'""'". 

ppSr-S 5 "' 

iPS:“ias"- - 

She hathe a waye, ’ 

To make grief bliss, Anne^aw^T’ 

Taik nm of gemrnes the orient list 
The diamond, topaz, amethy"te 

Talked milde ’ tlle ™?ie gave, 

Shettt 7 :a g yT^,Aer C b Ha ! 1 heaWaye = 

Their varions,K t tode r fi b e ; ygh,eeyC ' 

The jewel she, and the foile they 
Sosweete to loo ke Anne Hatheawaye, 

She hathe a waye. 

But to my fancie were it given. 

To rapture the imprison’d soule, 


And sweeteste heaven on a - . 

That to be heaven Anne Hathe a wfyef' 
She hathe a waye. 
To be heaven's self, Anne'Sathe^a' wayT’ 

dibdik. 

1467. HERE'S A HEALTH. 

Here's a health to each one 

ToWm m ‘ h ?- king o» the throne 
o him that is meanest of station • 

If iie can contend ’ 

To have lawfully gain’d 
The name of an accepted Mason. 

The glory of kings. 

Are poor empty things, 

nr°V hat noble name 

a free and an accepted Mason. 

It is ancienter far 
Than other arts are, 
urpassing all other profession : 
lnere’s none can pretend 
lo discover a friend 
Like a true and an accepted Mason. 

The world is amaz’d. 

Their wonder is rais’d, 
lo see such concurring relation- 
Among us, they cry. 3 

The devil is nigh, • 

When one is accepted a Mason 

But let them say on, 

To us, ’tis well known 
What’s true or false in the relation 
.Let’s drink his health round 
That is secret and sound, 

Aud a faithful and accepted Mason. 
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THE VOCAL 


1468. THE LOVES OF THE PLANTS. 

A Hair-bell one day, 

To a Jonquil did say, 

(The sun beaming bright in spring weather,) 
Let’s off to yon bower, 

And beguile half an hour, 

In amorous pastime together. 

The blushing Jonquil 
At first took it ill, 

"hat to her he such language should use, 

But at last, (silly plant!) 

Overcome by his cant, 

Cried, ‘ I cannot your offer refuse.’ 

Of her fatal consent 
She soon had to repent; 

She had, sure as mutton is mutton ; 

For in less than a year, 

The Jonquil, it is clear, 

Lay in of a Bachelor’s Button. 

Jonquil had a brother, 

Who made a sad pother. 

Crying, ‘ O ! my dear sister betray’d is ;* 

And he swore that the law 
Should redress this faux-pas, 

Of the Hair-bell—a Turk ’mongst the ladies. 

Then away he did trudge 
To a Cauliflower judge, 

Ard to him did the sad tale relate; 

Taking pains to describe, 

That the whole Jonquil tribe, 

Weie involv’d in his sister’s hard fate. 

Here the grave magistrate, 

Shook his wig on his pate, 

And vow’d that the fuss he’d soon settle— 

So he ha’d and he hem’d, 

And the Hair-bell condemn’d, 
lo marry a prudish old Nettle. 


LIBRARY. 

Now in Blackfriars Road, 

Their is seen an abode, 

For girls, who at times have been frisky, 

And ’twas there that he sent 
The Jonquil to repent, 

Where she revels, talks slang, and drinks whisky. 

MORAL. 

Ye fond maidens so fair, 

Of that man, ah, beware ! 

Who too warmly on virtue descants ; 

For, believe me, *tis true, 

A good lesson for you, 

May be learn’t from the loves of the plants. 

\469. THE COBBLER. 

Last week I took a wife, 

And when I first did woo her, 

I vow'd to stick through life, 

Like Cobbler’s wax unto her 
But soon we went, by some mishap. 

To loggerheads together, 

And when my vrife began to strap, 

Why, I began to leather. 

My wife without her shoes 
Is hardly three feet seven ; 

And I to all men’s views, 8 
Am full five feet eleven ; 

So when to take her down some pegs, 

I drubb’d her neat and clever, 

She made a bolt right through my legs, 
And ran away for ever. 

When she was gone good lack ! 

My hair like hogs hair bristled, 

I thought she’d ne’er come back, 

So went to work and whistled ; 

Then let her go, I’ve got my stall, 

Which may no robber rifle, 

'Twould break my heart to lose my all, 

To lose my wife’s a trifle. 
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1470. PATRICK O'NEAL. 


Oh April the first, I set off* like a fool, 

Prom Kilkenny to Dublin, to see Lawrence 
O'Tool, 

My mother’s third cousin, who often wrote down 
For to come and to see how he flourish’d in town’ 
I had scarce *et a foot in the terrible place 
Before a spalpeen came and star’d in my face— 
He call’d to a press-gang they came without fail. 
And soon neck and crop carried Patrick O'Neal 


They scamper’d away as they thought with a prize 
Taking me for a sailor, you see, in disguise, 

But a terrible blunder they made in their strife 
For I ne’er saw a ship, nor the sea in my lift. ’ 
Then straight to a tender they made me repair 
But of tenderness devil a morsel was there • * 

Och ! I ramp’d and I curs’d, but it did not avail 

Till a great swimming castle met Patrick O'Neal 


This big swimming taef roll’d about in the tide, 
Wid all her front teeth sticking fast by her side • 
Where they bid me to mount, and be sure for to 
keep 

Fast hold by my trotters for fear I should trip. 

\ le } 8° m y hands > and stuck fast with my toes. 
And (how it could happen, the Lord above knows) 
Fell P Ilim P m the water, and splash’d like a whale 
Till pretty well pickled was Patrick O'Neal. ’ 


Wid a great swell of laughter, they hoisted me in 
To this huge wooden world full of riot and din • 
What strings and what pullies attracted my eye 
And how large were the sheets that were hnn’e 
out to dry. 

It seem’d Noah’s ark, stuff’d with different guests. 
Hogs pedlars, geese, sailors, and all other beasts! 
Some drank bladders of gm, some drank pitchers 

ofale ’ f O'Neal. 

While some sat and laugh’d at poor Patrick 


rhen to go down below I exprest a great wish 
Where they liv’d under water like so many fish 
I was clapt in a mess with some of the crew 
1 hey call it banyan day-so gave me burgoo: 

ThPv^ifJ-. a ? ack sw V ng as Wgh 38 >»y cld ", 

They call d it a hammock, and bade me get in • 
I took a great leap, but my footing was frail, 
tor clean over canted was Patrick O'Neal 


1471. N 1 


The devil a wink I could sleep all the night. 

And awoke the next morn in a terrible fright • 
Up hammocks—down chests, they began for’to 

Here’s a Frenchman in sight-sure, says I, is that 

ail r 

Then we haul’d up our large window shelters w ith 
speed, 

Wl,ii» ra rt ° Ut ° U / buI1 ' do S s »f ‘me English breed, 
While the creatures gave mouth I held fast by the 
tail, J 

And they kick’d and ran over poor Patrick O'Neal 


\o more I’l 
'ifliosM 
Fornative 

Cbimall 

to Utii 
From off the 
To gncr 

Oh, 


M,«k« 

I cannot s 
lobloomins 
’Tis happ 
01 


Let dainty i 
And tigb 


away > by my 80ul bob a nob, 

Till the Frenchman gave up as he thought a badjob. 
To tie him behind, a large cord they did bring. 
And we led him along like a pig in a string. , 
Then home to old England we dragg’d the 
trench boy, 

Och, the sight of the land made me sea-sick for joy 
They made up a peace, and the war growing stale’ 
oet all hands adrift with poor Patrick G‘Neal 


And all I; 


Come, dean 
Like my' 
My heaven 
ffitL rap 


So, yon see, on dry land, a safe course I can steer 
Neither cat-head, nor cat-block, nor any catfear-* 
While there's shot in the locker, I’ll sing, I’ll be 
bound, 

And Saturday night shall last all the week round. 


if. SOUR 


Sorrow’s! 
Corpora 
I'm for fie 
His is a 


1% . • I • " ^ CvK I UllliU 

fant sinec king and country now calls us amain. 
®y the p 'Per of Leinster I’ll venture again, 


Blake another dry voyage—bring home a fresh 
tale, 

And yoM’li laugh till you cry at poor Patrick 
O'Neal. 


Gaily my 
Marchi 
As loud a 
And lio 
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1471. NO MORE I’LL COURT. 

No more I’ll court the town-bred fair, 

Who shines in artificial beauty, 

For native charms, without compare, 

Gtoim all my love, respect, and duty. 

Oh, my bonny, bonny Bet, sweet blosom, 
Was I king, so proud to wear thee, 

From off the verdant couch I’d bear thee, 

To grace thy faithful lover’s bosom, 

Oh, my bonny, bonny, Bet. 

Yet, ask me where those beauties lie, 

I cannot say in smile or dimple, 

In blooming cheek or radiant eye ; 

’Tis happy nature wild and simple. 

Oh, my bonny, &c. 

Let dainty beaux for ladies pine, 

And sigh in numbers trite and common; 
gods one darling wish be mine, 

And all I ask is lovely woman. 

Oh, my bonny, See. 

Come, dearest girl, the rosy bowl, 

Like my bright eye with pleasure dancing; 

My heaven art thou, so take my soul, 

With rapture every sense entrancing, 

Oh, my bonny, Sec. 


1472. SORROW’S A SNIV’LING BOY. 

Sorrow’s a sniv’ling boy, 

Corporal Care’s a bore, 

I’m for General Joy, 

His is a light-hearted corps 

Sing fai de ral, &c 

Gaily my knapsack I slung. 

Marching where bullets flew fast, 

As loud as they whistled I sung, 

And home I came merry at last. 

Sing fal de ral, &Cs 
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1473. GILES SCROGGINS. 

Giles Scroggins courted Molly Brown, 

Fol deriddle Iol, fol deriddle lido; 

The fairest wench in all the town, 

Fol deriddle Iol, &c. 

He bought her a ring with posey true, 

• If you loves I as I loves you, 

‘ No knife can cut our love in two.’ 

Fol deriddle lol, &c. 

But scissars cuts as well as knives, 

’Folderiddle lol, &c. 

And quite unsartin’s all our lives, 

Fol deriddle lol, &c. 

The day they were to have been wod, 

Fate’s scissars cut poor Giles’s thread, 

So they could not be mar-ri-ed. 

Fol dcriddle lol, &c. 

Poor Molly laid her down to weep, 

Fol deriddle lol, &c. 

And cried herself quite fast asleep, 

Fol deriddle rol, &c. 

When standing all by the bed post, 

A figure tall her sight engross’d, 

And it cried, I beez Giles Scroggins* Ghost, 
Fol deriddle lol, &c. 

The Ghost it said all solemnly, 

Fol deriddle lol, &e. 

O Molly, you must go with I! 

Fol deriddle lol, &c. 

All to the grave, your love to cool, 

She says, I am not. dead you fool! 

Says the Ghost, says he, Vy that’s no rule * 
Fol deriddle lol, <Src. 

The Ghost he seiz’d her all so grim, 

Fol deriddle lol, &c. 

All for to go along with him, 

Fol deriddle lol,&c. 

Come, come said he, ere morning beam 
I von’t said she, and she scream’d a scream, 
Thenshe woke, and found she dreamt a dream* 
Fol deriddle lol, kc. 











THE 

1474. WHEN OLIVER TRYM). 

When Oliver tr.y’d 
To make me his bride. 

Then I was the plague of his life : 

Cry’d he, I love Fanny 
Much better than anv 
I m sure she’ll make me a good wife 
I sung lira, la, la, & c . 

I teaz’d and perplext him, 

I worry’d and vex’d him, 

With lira, la la, &c. 

With rage he was warm’d. 

In passion he storm’d. 

As loud as a drum or a fife; 

‘ Now, don’t be so silly, 

But say Fanny will ye 
Be Oliver’s dear little wife ?* 

I sung lira, la, la, &c. 

I teaz’d, and perplex’d him, 

1 wonydand vex’d him, 

With lira, la la, See. 

1475. PERHAPS IT IS NOT LOVE. 

Perhaps it is not love, said I, 

That melts my soul when Delia’s nigh! 
Where wit and sense like her’s agree. 
One may be pleas’d, and yet be free. 

The beauties of her polish’d mind. 

It needs no lover’s eye to fin#; 

Ihe hermit, freezing in his cell, 

Might wish the gentle Delia well. 

It is not love, averse to bear 
The servile chain that lovers wear • 
Let, let me all my fears remove, 

My doubts dispel, it is not love. 

Oh when did wit so brightly shine. 

In any form less fair than thine ? 

It is, it is, love’s subtle fire, 

A«d under friendship lurks desire. 
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1476. YOU CARE OF MONEY. 

You care of money^care no more 
No tinks if you be rich or poor 9 
My mind employ; 

Me stay wid you—no sorry, no! 

And where away my massa go. 

Go poor black boy. 

Me sigh with you, when you be sad, 
And when you merry much and glad. 
Me share your joy ; 

For tho’ my face be darky hue, 
There’s still a faithful soul and true 
In poor black boy. ’ 


You good to me, dat keepy here : 

No, massa, dat you never fear 
Long time destroy; 

Me know death kill, but leave one part. 
He never kill de loving heart, 

Of poor black boy. 


PRINCE HOARE. 

1477. DEATH OR LIBERTY. 


Whilst happy in my native land, 

I boast my country’s charter, 

I ne’er will basely lend a hand 
Her liberties to barter : 

The noble mind is not at all 
% poverty degraded, 

J is guilt alone that makes us fall. 

So well I am persuaded— 

Each true-born Briton’s song shall be, 
O, give me death or liberty! 


I hough small the power that Fortune grants 
And few the gifts she sends us, ' 

Ihe lordly hireling often wants 
That freedom which defends us : 

By laws secur’d from lawless strife, 

Our house is our castellum ; 

Thus blest with all that’s dear in life 
For lucre shall we sell ’em ? 

Each true-born Briton’s, &c. 
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1478. ADIEU ADIEU! 

Adieu ! adieu ! my only life, 

*Tis honour calls me from thee ; 
Remember thou’rt a soldier’s wife, 

Those tears but ill become thee, 

What though by duty I am call’d 
Where thundering cannons rattle, 

Where valour’s self might stand appall’d 
When on the wings of thy dear love, 

To heaven above thy fervent orisons are 
flown; 

The tender prayer thou put’st up there, 
Shall call a guardian angel down, 

To watch me in the battle. 

My safety thy’fair truth shall be, 

As sword and buckler serving; 

My life shall be more dear to me, 

Because of thy preserving: 

Let peril come, let horror threat, 

Let thund’ring cannons rattle, 

I’ll fearless seek the conflicts heat, 
Assur’d, when on the wings of love, 

To heav’n above, &c. 

Enough, with that benignant smile, 

Some kindred god inspir’d thee, 

Who saw thy bosom void of guile, 

Who wonder’d and admir’d thee, 

I go, assur’d, my life, adieu! 

Tho’ thund’ring cannons rattle, 

Tho* murd’ring carnage stalks in view, 
When on the wings of thy true love, 

To heav’n above, &c. 

DIBDIN. 

1479. HERE’S A HEALTH. 

Here’s a health to all good Lasses, 

Pledge it merrily fill your glasses, 

Let the bumper toast go round. 

May they live a life of pleasure, 

Without mixture without measure. 

For with them true joys are found. 
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1480. LAST NIGHT THE DOGS. 

Last night the dogs did bark, 

I went to the gate to see, 

When ev’ry lass had her spark, 

But nobody comes to me. 

And it’s oh! dear, what will become of me 
Oh! dear, what shall I do? 

Nobody coming to marry me, 

Nobody coming to woe. 

My father’s a hedger and ditcher, 

My mother does> nothing but spin, 

And I’m a pretty young girl, 

But the money comes slowly in. 

And it’s oh ! dear, &c. 

They say I am beauteous and fair, 

They say I am scornful and bold, 

Alas ! I must now despair, 

For ah! I ftm grown very old. 

And it’s oh! dear, &c„ 

And now I must die an old maid. 

Oh dear, how shocking the thought! 
And all my beauty must fade, 

But I’m sure it’s not my fault. 

And it’s oh ! dear, &c. 

1481. GLORIOUS APOLLO. 

Giorious Apollo from on high beheld us, 
Wand’ring to find a temple for his praise, 
Sent Polyhymnia hither to shield us, 

Whilst we ourselves such a structure migk* 
raise. 

Thus then combining, 

Hands and hearts joining 
Sing we in harmony Apollo’s praise. 

Here ev’ry gen’rous sentiment awaking, 

Musrc inspiring unity and joy, 

Each social pleasure giving and partaking, 
Glee and good humour our hour# employ. 
Thus then combining, 

Hands and hearts joining, 

Long may continue our unity and joy. 
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1482. I CULL’D FOR my LOVE. 

I ciilTd for my love a fresh nosegay one day, 

She smil’d as I dew to her side, " 1 

I check’d the soft sum-beam of pleasure’s bright 

ra y> b 

While thus I half playfully cried : 

These beauties and sweets, gentle maid, are like 
your’s, ’ 

This nosegay thy excellence tells, 

1 R,if 0S f e !? the ?? e ’ Hke thy beaut y allures, 
out its thorn, like thy virtue repels. 


The softest carnation that blooms by its side 
in thy bosom is pity’s soft glow, 

The lily, fair purity’s image and pride, 
Resembles that bosom of snow. 

-The violet I found when retreating from view 
It shrunk from the^popular gaze, 

Its modest retirement reminds me of you, 

So sweet, yet so heedless of praise. 


The jess'mine, so simple, so sweet to the sense. 

Of gentle and delicate hue, 

Recalls all thy talents, so void of pretence 
So modest, so exquisite too. 

The woodbine, where bees love their treasure to 
•eek, 

Is a type of affection like mine, 

But most may this unnotic’d flow’r my wish speak. 
And hearts ease for ever be thine. 


1483. CRAZY JANE. 

Why, fair maid, in ev'ry feature, 

Are such sign* of fear exprest: 

Can a wand'ring, wretched creature. 
With such terror fill thy breast ? 

Do my frenzied looks alarm thee, 

Trust me, sweet, thy fears are vain : 
Wot for kingdoms would I harm thee; 
Shun not then poor Crazy Jane. 


Dost thou weep to see my anguish ? 

Mark me, and avoid my woe, 

When men flatter, sigh, and languish, 

I liink them false—I found them so. 
ror I lov’d — ah ! so sincerely, 

None could ever love again, 

But the youth I lov’d so dearly, 

Stole the wits of Crazy Jane. 

Fondly my young heart receiv’d him, 
Which was doom’d to love but one : 

He sigh’d—he vow’d—and I believ’d him, 

^ He was false and I undone. 

Irom that hour has reason never 
Held her empire o’er my brain: 

Henry fled--with him for ever 
Fled the wits of Crazy Jane. 

Now forlorn and broken-hearted, 

And with frenzied thought beset, 

On that spot where last we parted, 

On that spot where first we met, 

Still I sing my love-lorn ditty ; 

Still I slowly pace the plain; 

While each passer-by, in pity, 

Cries—God help thee, crazy Jane ! 

M. G. LEWIS 

1484. CARE THOU CANKER. 

Care, thou canker of our joys, 

Now the tyrant% reign is o’er; 

Fill the merry howls my boys. 

Join in Bacchanalian roar. 

O’er *he merry midnight bowl, 

O how happy we shall be ; 

Day was made for vulgar souls, 

Night my boys for you and me. 

Seize the villain plunge him in ; 

See the hated miscreant dies! 

Mirth with all thy train come in, 

Banish sorrows, tears, and sighs. 

O’er the merry, &c. 
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5485. TASTE LIFE’S GLAD MOMENTS. 
Taste life’s glad moments, 

Whilst the wasting taper glows, 

Pluck, e’er it withers, 

The quickly fading rose: 

Man blindly follows grief and care ; 

He seeks for thorns, and finds his share; 
Whilst violets to the passing air, 

Unheeded shed their blossoms. 

When tim’rous nature veils her form, 

And rolling thunder spreads alarm, 

Then, ah! how sweet, when lull’d the storm, 
The sun smiles forth at even. 

Taste life’s, &c. 

When spleen and envy anxious flies, 

And meek content, in humble guise. 
Improves the shrub, a tree shall rise, 
Which golden fruits will yield him. 

Taste life’s, &c. 

Who fosters fkith in upright breast, 

And freely gives to the distress’d, 

There sweet contentment builds her nest,. 
And flutters round his bosom. 

Taste life’s, &c. 

And when life’s path grows dark and strait, 
And pressing ills on ills await, 

Then friendship, sorrow to abate, 

The helping hand will offer. 

Taste life’s, &c. 

She dries his tears, she strews his way, 
E'en to the grave with flow’rets gay ; 
Turns night to morn, and morn to day, 
And pleasure still increases. 

Taste life’s, &c. 

Of life she is the fairest band, 

Joins brothers truly hand to hand ; 

Thus onward to a better land, 

Manjournies light and clieerly. 

Tastes life’s glad moments, 

Whilst the wasting taper glows, 
Pluck e’er it withers, 

The quickly fading rose. 


5b 1 

I486. IN COTTAGE OF THE LEAFY DELL. 

In cottage of the leafy dell, 

Neat, neat, and pretty, 

Sweet little Annette loves to dwell, 
Remote from gaudy city : 

Tho* fortune, frowning on her fate, 

No golden store has giv’n, 

§he boasts the smile in her retreat, 

Of innocence and Heav’n ; 

And still by moonlight on the green 
Trips, trips, so neatly, 

When village maids in dance are seen 
And village bells ring sweetly. 

She sweetly cries, at spring’s return, 
Lillies and roses, 

Blue violets gathers on the bourn, 

To form sweet fragrant posies ; 

The summer and th’ autumn crop, 

She tends both late and early, 

Well pleas’d, collects the graceful hop, 
And gleans the bristled barley. 

And still by moonlight, &c. 

1487. FRESH BLOWS THE GALE. 

Fresh blows the gale, soon under weigh. 
Our bark was borne with many a sigh j 

I oft review’d the less’ning bay, 

And lost it with a tearful eye : 

But soon our crew began to blame 
My love-lorn grief, and call’d it folly ; 

Aud oft I’d troll a catch for shame, 

Yet secret sigh’d for pretty Polly. 

Our little bark, by valour fraught, 

Soon met the foe, and laurels won, Sir! 

Inspir’d by love alone I fought, 

And gain’d fresh courage at my gun, sir. 

Our captain’s praise unmov'd I heard, 
Thought all the victor’s boast but folly t 

Then flew to shore to claim reward, 

Aud heart for heart from pretty Polly. 
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14o8. SWEET MAID. 

Sweet maid, I hear thy frequent sigh 
And mourn to see thy languid eye ; ’ 

For well I know these symptoms prove 
Ihy heart a prey to secret love. 

But though so hard a fate be thine. 

Think not thy grief can equal mine : 

Hope may thy vanish’d bloom restore: 

I sigh for him who lives no more ! 

The ymrth for whom thy bosom sighs. 

Shall oft delight thy conscious eyes; 

And oft his voice, in accents sweet, 

Shall Friendship’s soothing tone repeat: 

But he for whom my cheek is pale 
For whom my health and spirits fail, 
a °5 g T ht i t0 my eyes can e’er restore, 

And I shall hear his voice no more» 

Thou in existence still canst find 
A charm to captivate the mind, 

To make the morning ray delight, 

And gild the gloomy brow of night; 

But Nature’s charms from me are fled * 

I nought behold but Henry dead ! 

What can my love of life restore ? 

I sigh for him who lives no more! 


1489. ON BEDS OF SNOW. 


On beds of snow the moon-beam slept, 

Tiru lld / hilIy was tbe mi dnight gloom, 
When by the damp grave Ellen wept, 
»Sweet maid ! it was her Lindor’s. 


A warm tear gush’d, the wintry air 
Congeal d it as it flow’d away; 
All night it lay an ice-drop there, 

At morn, it glitter’d in the ray. 


An angel, wand’ring from her sphere. 
Who saw this bright, this frozen gem, 
To dew-ey’d p, t y brought the tear, 

And hung it on her diadem. 


T. MOORE 


library. 

1490. CAN YOU, BRAVE COMRADE, 


Can you brave comrade, e’er forget 
1 he awful hour when last we met ? 

O’er our watch-fire mute we gaz’d 
And heard no sound 9 
The welkin round, 

Save, when this fervent pray’r we rais’d— 
Cheer and inspire our patriot band— 
We fight for home, and native land 1 


Twas in the hollow dell below. 

The night before we fought the foe, 
tfut e er the morning’s dawn we prais’d. 
Loud clang’d the air 
With clashing war— 

Yet still this fervent pray’r we rais’d_ 

Cheer inspire our patriot band— 

We fight for home, and native land l 


1491. SOMEHOW MY SPINDLE. 


Somehow my spindle I mislaid. 

And lost it underneath the grass: 
Damon, advancing, bow’d his head, 

a rJl? S i aid ’ what seek you > P rett y toss* 

A little love, when urged with care. 

Oft leads a heart, and leads it far. 


Twas passing by yon spreading oak, 
That I my spindle lost just now ; 
His knife then kindly Damon took. 
And from the tree he cut a bough. 
A little love, when urg’d with care 
Will lead a heart, and lead it far. ’ 


Thus did the youth his time employ, 
While me he tenderly beheld ; 

He talk’d of love, I leap’d for joy 
For oh ! my heart did fondly yield. 
A little love when urg’d with care, 
Will lead a heart, and lead it far. 
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THE VO a: 

1492. GEORGE BARNWELL. 

George Barnwell stood at the shop door, 

A customer hoping to find, sir, 

His apron was hanging before. 

But the tail of his coat was behind, sir. 

A lady, so painted and smart, 

Cried, ‘ sir, I’ve exhausted my stock o’late, 

I ve got nothing left but a groat, 

Could you give me four penn’orth of chocolate. 

Rump ti iddity, &c. 
Her face was roug’d up to the eyes, 

Which made her look prouder and prouder, 
His hair stood an end with surprise, 

And her’s with pomatum and powder; 

The business was soon understood, 

The lady who wish’d to be more rich, 

Cries, ‘ sweet sir, my name is Milwood, 

And I lodge at the gunner’s, in Shoreditch.’ 

Now, nightly he stole out, good lack ! 

And into her lodgings would pop, sir, 

And often forgot to come back, 

Leaving master to shut up the shop, sir. 

Her beauty his wits did bereave ; 

Determin’d to be quite the crack, O, 

He loung’d at the Adam and Eve, 

And call’d for his gin and tobacco. 

And now, (for the truth must be told,) 

Tho’ none of a ’prentice should speak ill, 

He stole from the till all the gold, 

And ate the lump sugar and treacle. 

In vain did his master exclaim, 

‘ Dear George, don’t engage with that dragon, 
She’ll lead you to sorrow and shame, 

And leave you the devil a rag on 

Your Rumpti iddity, &c. 

In vain he entreats and implores 
The weak and incurable ninny, 

So kicks him at last out of doors. 

And Georgy soon spends bis last guinea. 

His uncle, whose generous purse 
Had often reliev’d him, as I know* 
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Now finding him grow worse and worse. 
Refus’d to come down with the rhino. 

Cried Milwood, whose cruel heart’s core 
Was so flinty that nothing could shock if, 

If you mean to come here any more. 

Pray come with more cash in your pocket.' 
Make Nunky surrender his dibs, 

Rub his pate with a pair of lead towels, 

Or, stick a knife into his ribs, 

I’ll wan ant he’ll then shew some bowels.’ 

A pistol he got from his love, 

’Twas loaded with powder and bullet. 

He trudg’d ofi to Camberwell grove, 

But wanted the courage to pull it. 

‘ There’s Nunky as fat as a hog. 

While I am as lean as a lizard, 

Here’s at you, you stingy old dog, 

And he whips a long knife in his gizzard. 

All you, who attend to my song, 

A terrible end to the farce shall see, 

If you join the inquisitive throng, 

That followed poor George to the Marshalsea, 

* If Milwood were here, dash my wigs!' 

Quoth he ‘ I would pummel and lamb her well, 
Had I stuck to my prunes and my figs, 

I ne’er had stuck nunky at Camberwell. 

Their bodies were never cut down, 

For granny relates with amazement, 

A witch bore ’em over the town, 

And hung them on Thorougood’s casement. 
The neighbours, I’ve heard the folks say, 

The miracle noisily brag on, 

And the shop is to this very day, 

The sign of the George and the Dragon. 

siyiitb . 

1493. ADIEU THOU LOVELY YOUTH, 
Adieu thou lovely youth, 

Let hope thy fears removf j 
Preserve thy faith and 
But never doubt my lovf» 

& fc 
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1494- JOHN ANDERSON, AIY JO. 

John Anderson, my jo, John 
When we were first acquent, 

Your locks were like the raven, 

Your bonnie brow was brent !* 

But now your head's turn’d bald, John, 

\ our locks are like the snow, 

Yet, blessings on your frostypow, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

When nature first began 
To try her cannie hand, John, 

Her master-work was man ; 

And you ameng them a’ John, 

Sae trig frae tap to toe, 

She prov'd to be nae journey-work, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

Ye were my first conceit, 

And ye need na think it strange, John 
Tho' I ca' ye trim and neat; 

Tbo* some folks say ye’re auld, John, 

I never think ye so, 

But I think ye’re aye the same to me, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

John Anderson, my ^o, John, 

We’ve seen our bairns’ bairns, 

And yet, my dear John Anderson, 

I’m happy in your arms ; 

And sae are ye in mine, John— 

I'm sure ye'll ne’er say no, 

Tho’ the days are gane that ye have seen, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

What pleasure does it gie, 

To see sae many sprouts, John, 

Spring up ’tween you and me; 

And ilka lad and lass John, 

In our footsteps to go, 

Make perfect heaven here on earth, 

John Anderson, my jo. 
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John Anderson, my jo, John, 

Frae year to year we've past, 

And soon that year maun come, John, 

Will bring us to our last: 

But Jet na’ that affright us, John, 

Our hearts were ne'er our foe., 

While in innocent delight we liv’d, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

John Auderson, my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegither, 

And monie a can tie day, John, 

We've had wi’ aneanither, 

Now we maun totter down, John, 

But hand in hand we’ll go, 

And we’ll sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

BURNS. 


1495. GIVE ISAAC THE NYMPH. 

Give Isaac the nymph who no beauty can boasi 
But health and good humour to make her hi 
toast, 

If strait, I don't mind whether slender or fat, 
And six feet or four, we’ll ne’er quarrel for that, 

Whate’er her complexion, I vow T don’t care, 

If brown, it is lasting, more pleasing if fair • 
And tho’ in her face I no dimples should see, 

Let her smile, and each dell is a dimple to me 

Let her locks be the reddest that ever were seen 
And her eyes may be e'en any colour but green. 
Be they light, grey, or black, their lustre and hue 
I swear I’ve no choice, only let her have two. 

’Tis true I’d dispense with a throne on her back, 
And white teeth I own, are genteeler than .black 
A little round chin ’twas a beauty I’ve heard, 
R Bt I wily desire she mayn’t have a beard. 

SHERIDAN 



,496 WELL, HERE AM 1 TO TElfe, 

Well, here am I to tell, 

Because it is my fancy, 

IJov’d a pretty girl, 

And some folks call her Nancy : 

Then Nance, I thought lov’d me, 

Or else I dreamt or read so, 

And all, because d’ye see, 

Why somebody had said so ! 

Now ’twas but t’other night, 

I call’d, a little mellow, 

When out she pops the light, 

And down stairs runs a fellow; 

Says 1, 4 pray who’s been here?’ 

When she, who thought me boozy, 
Cries, * nobody, my dear, 

"Twas only Tom, our pussey ! 

‘ O, d—n that Tom!’ says I," 

‘ If he comes here a mousing, 

Then Nance, my love, good bye, 

I hate your cat’s carousing.* 

*' But we shall wed,’ says she, 

* And every body cries fco 
‘ No, that,* says I, ‘ can’t be, 

When every body lies so ** 

And any body now, 

May take my darling Mancy, 

Because, I must allow, 

She does not take my fa?.cy. 

That Tom, that d—n d Tom cat! 

Should Nance in marriage catch me, 
Some strange things may beat 

And now and then—may scratch me ! 

1497. OH TOO LOVELY. 

O too lovely, too unkind, 

If my lips no credit find, 

Pierce my breast, my heart shall prove, 
Strong in virtue, strong in love, 

Guiltless, wretched, left forlorn, 

And worse than murder’d by thy scorn. 
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1498. MY MERRY GENTLE PEOiSUR 

^erry gentle people pray, 

Will minute, 

For tho’ my song U & n#t loagk 
There’s something comic in ; 

To sing of nails, if you’ll permit. 

My sportive muse, intends sir, 

A subject which I now have pat, 

Just at my fingers ends, sir. 

The world it is a bag of nails, 

And some are very queer ones, 

And some are flats, and some are skgyfts, 

And some are very dear ones, 

We’ve sprigs, and spikes, and sparables, 

Some little, great and small, sir, 

Some folks love nails with monstrous heads, 
And some love ness® at all sir. 

The bachelor’s a hob-nail, 

He rusts for want of use, sir, 

The misers they’ve no nails at all, 

They’re all a pack of screws, sir; 

The French mounseers will get some clouts. 

If here they chance to roam, sir, 

For Englishmen, like hammers, wilt 
Be sure to drive them home sir. 

The doctor nails you with his bill, 

Which often proves a sore nail, 

The undertaker wishes you. 

As dead as any door nail ; 

You’ll often find each agent 
To be nailing his employer, 

The lawyer nails his client, 

And the devil nails the lawyer. 

Dame fortune is a brad-awl, 

And often does contrive it, 

To make each nail go easily. 

Where’er she please to drive it $ 

Then if I gain your kind applause. 

For what I’ve sung or said, sir. 

Then you’ll admit that I have hit, 

The right nail on the head, *ir» 
b % 
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1499. THE STORM. 
fJease, rude Boreas, blust’ring railer, 

List ye landsmen all to me : 

Messmates, hear‘a brother sailor 
Sing the dangers of the sea: 

From bounding billows first in motion, 

„ ^ben the distant whirlwinds rise, 
th« tempest-troubled ocean, 

^fcere the seas contend with skies. 

the boatswain hoarsely bawling— 
By topsail-sheets and haulyards stand— 
Oown top-gallants quick be hauling— 
Down your stay sails, hand, boys, baud ! 
How it freshens, set the braces,— 

Now the topsail sheets let go— 

> *f, boys, luff, don’t make wry faces— 
your topsails nimbly clew. 

all you at home in safety, 
shelter’d from the howling storm, 
r >sting joys by heav’n vouchsaf’d'ye, 

_ W our state vain notions form. 

^ us roars the tempest louder. 

Think what fear our minds enthrals ; 
zdarder yet, it yet blows harder,— 

Now again the boatswain calls! 

The topsail-yards point to the wind, boys, 
See all clear to reef each course— 

Let the fore-sheet go—don’t mind, boys, 

^ Tho’ the weather should be worse. 

Fore and aft the spritsail-yard get— 

Reef the mizen—see all clear— 

Hands up, each preventer brace set— 

Man th£ fore-yard—cheer, lads, cheer. 

Now the dreadful thunder roaring, 
gteai on peal, contending, clash: 

On cvn heads fierce rain falls pouring 
Km our eyea blue lightnings flash : 

wide water all around us, 

All above us one black sky ; 1 
Hr&ferent deaths at once surround us— 
Hark 1 what means that dreadful cry, 


The foremast’s gone ! cries ev’ry tongue out, 
O’er the lee, twelve feet ’bove deck ; 

A leek beneath the chest-tree’s sprung out-* 
Call all hands to clear the wreck. 

Quick The lanyards cut to pieces— 

Come, my hearts, be stout and bold! 
Plumb the well—the leak increases— 

Four feet water in the hold ! 

While o’er the ship wild waves are beating, 
We for wives or children mourn ; 

Alas! from hence there’s ho retreating, 

Alas! to them there’s no return. 

Still the leak is gaining on us, 

Both chain pump* are ehoak’d below; 
Heav’n have mercy here up ©2 us \ 

For only that can save us atw. 

O’er the lee-beam is the land, boys— 

Let the guns o’erboard be throws*— 

To the pump come ev’ry hai&d, boys— 

See our mizen-mast is gone. 

Ine leak we’ve found, it cannot potfi fStst 
We’ve lighten’d her a foot or more; 

Up and rig a jury-foremast— 

She rights!—she rights ! boys—weal off slioie. 

Now, once more, peace round us beaming, 
Since kind heav’n has sav’d our lives, 

From our eyes joy’s tears are sticking, 

For our children and our wive* : 

Grateful hearts now beat in wonde* 

To him who thus prolongs our days . 

Hush’d to rest the inighjty thunder, 

Ev’ry voice bursts forth in praise. 

«. A. ITEVE^ 

1500. THE SOLDIER TIRED 

The Soldier tired of war’s alarms. 

Forswears the clang of hostile arms, 

And scorns the spear and shield ; 

But if the brazen trumpet sound, 

He burns with conquest to be crown’d. 

And d^res again the field. 
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WHY, LOVELY CHARMER. 

Why, lovely charmer, tell me why, 
So very kind, and yet so shy ? 

Why does that cold forbidding air 
Give damps of sorrow and despair ? 
Or why that smile my soul subdue, 
And kindle up my flames anew ? 

In vain you strive, with all your art. 
By turns to freeze and fire my heart 
When I behold a face so fair. 

So sweet a look, so soft an air. 

My ravish’d soul is charm’d all o’er, 
I cannot love thee less nor more. 


1 TOLD MY NYMPH, I TOLD HER TRUE. 

I told my nymph, I told her true. 

My fields were small, my flocks were few; 
While fault’ring accents spoke my fear. 

That Flavia might not prove sincere. 

Of crops destroy’d by vernal cold, 

And vagrant sheep that left my fold. 

Of these she heard, yet bore to hear ; 

And is not Flavia then sincere ? 

How, chang’d by fortune’s fickle wind. 

The friends I lov’d became unkind, 

She heard, and shed a generous tear ; 

And is not Flavia then sincere ? 

How, if she deign my love to bless, 

My Flavia must not hope for dress 
This too she heard, and smil’d to hear; 

And Flavia sure must be sincere. 

Go shear your flocks, ye jovial swains, 

Go reap the plenty of your plains; 

Despoil’d of all which you revere, 

I know my Flavia’s love sincere. 

WHEN CHLOE TRY’D HER VIRGIN FIRES. 
When Cldoe try’d her virgin fires, 

▲nd first her shafts let fly ; 
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She fill’d my breast with vague desire#— 

—I thought it was her eye. 

When melting strains fell from her mouth. 
Which gods might wish to sip; 

When all was harmony and truth, 

—I thought it was her lip. 

But when she danc’d! such air, such grace, 
What mortal could escape ? 

I look’d no longer on her face, 

I swore it was her shape. 

When seen by chance, her breast bespeke 
The purity within ; 

Her snowy arm—her iv’ry neck— 

—’Twas then her lovely skin. 

Nor eye, nor shape, nor neck, nor face, 

My bosom did enthrall; 

—’Twas sense I found, the happy grace, 
That gave a charm to all. 


THE BLUE BELL OF SCOTLAND. 

Oh! where and, oh, where is your highland laddie 
gone ? 

He's gone to fight the French for king George upon 
the throne; 

And its, oh, in my heart I wish him safe at home. 

Oh, where and, oh, where did your highland laddie 
dwell ? 

He dwelt in merry Scotland, at the sign of the blue 
bell; 

And its, oh, in my heart I love my laddie well. 

In what clothes, in what clothes, is your highland 
laddie clad ? 

His bonnet of the Saxon green, and his waistcoat 
of the plaid; 

And its, oh, in my heart I love my highland lad. 

Suppose, and suppose, that your highland lad 
should die ? 

The bagpipes should play over him and I’d set me 
down and cry; 

I And its, oh, in my heart I wish he may not die. 
















FAREWELL TO THE MASONIC 
Adieu! a heart .warm fond adieu» 

-Dear brothers of the mystic tye ! 

\ e favour’d, ye enlighten'd few. 
Companions of my social joy! 

I lio I to foreign lands must hie, 
Pursuing Fortune’s slidd’ry ba’, 

With meiting heart, and brimful eye, 

1J1 mind you still, tho’ far awa’. 

Oft have I met your social band, 

And spent the cheerful, festive night: 
Oft, honour d with supreme command, 
Fresided o’er the sons of light .* 
“ythat hieroglyphic bright, 

Which none but craftsmen ever saw f 
Strong mem’ry on my heart shall write 
1 hose happy scenes when far awa\ 

May freedom, harmony, and love. 

Unite you in the grand design. 

Beneath th» omniscient eye above, 

-The glorious Architect divine » 

Th c ^ y° U . may kee P the **erring line, 

St,II rising by the plummet’s law, 

Till orier bright completely shine, 

Shill be my pray’r when far awa’ 

And you farewell! whose merits claim 
Justly that highest badge to wear » 

Tn y0ur }° no ™’<l, noble name, 

1 ° Masonry and Scotia dear! 

A last request permit me here, 

When yearly ye assemble a’, 

One round , I ask it with a tear, 

To him, the Bard that's far awa'. 
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LODGE. 


BURNS. 


******* 

the wounded hare. 

Inhuman man! curse on thy barb>ro M art, 
And blasted be thy murder-aiming eye • 
May never pity soothe thee with a sigh.' 
Nor ever pleasure glad tby cruS heart ' 


G ^ Ve r , p0ur . wanderer of the wood and field 
The bitter little that of life remains: * 

N ° fdains*^ 6 thickenin S brakes and verdant 

To thee shall home, or food, or pastime yield. 

Seek, mangled wretch, some place of wonted rest 
No more of rest, but now thy dying bed ’ 

The sheltering rushes whistling o’erthv head 
The cold earth with thy bloody bosom pfest ’ 
Oftas by winding Nith, I, musing, wait 

Pll mkr'th 6 '’ 6 ’ ° rh:ul the cheerful dawn, 

I 11 miss thee sporting o’er the dewy lawn 

fate rUffian ’ S aim > a " d mo «"‘ fy hapless 

BURNS. 

******* 

BONNIE LESLEY. 

O saw ye bonnie Lesley 
As she gaed o’er the border ? 
bhe’s gane, like Alexander, 

To spread her conquests farther 
To see her is to love her, 

And love but her for ever • 

For nature made her what she is. 

And ne’er made &ic anither! 

Thou art a queen, fair Lesley, 

Thy subjects we, before thee : 

Thou art divine, fair Lesley, 

The hearts o’ men adore thee. 

The Deil he could na scaith thee, 

Or aught that wad belong thee; 

He d look into thy bonnie face. 

And say , te I canna wrang thee.” 

The powers aboon will tent thee • 

Misfortune sha’na steer thee* * 

Thou’rt like themselves sae lovely. 

That ill they’ll ne’er let near thee. 

Return again fair Lesley, 

Return to Caledonie» 

That we may brag, we hae a lass 
There’s nane again sae bonnie. 
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1505. BOXING THE COMPASS. 

Blue Peter at the mast-head flew, 

And to the girls we bade adieu. 

Weigh’d anchor and made sail; 

The boatswain blew his whistle shrill, 

The reefs, shook out, began to fill, 

We caught a favTing gale. 

And with a can of flip* 

To cheer the honest tar, 

Thus gaily may he trip, 

Lara lar, lara la. 

We cruiz’d along the coast of France, 

But not a mounseer gave us chance ; 

We tried on evTy tack : 

We drank, and laugh’d, and sung together, 
We kept the sea, nor car d for weather, 
’Twas all the same to Jack. 

And with a can, &c. 

Sometimes, while squalls have o’er us swept, 
High at the mast-head watch I’ve kept ■> 

We did, my lads, the best; 

Still on the look-out for the rumpus, 

At every corner of the compass, 

The north, south, east, and west 
And with a can, &c. 

w. PEARCE. 

1506, MARMION. 

The war that for a space did fail, 

Now doubly thundering swell’d the gale, 
And “ Stanley !” was the cry : 

A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 

And fir’d his glazing eye : 

With dying hand above his head, 

He shook the fragment of his blade, 

And shouted “ Victory ! 

Charge, Chester, charge! on, Stanley, on, 
Were the last words of Manuion. 

W. SCOTT. 
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1507. WHEN VULCAN FORG’D. 
When Vulcan forg’d the bolts of Jove, 

In Etna’s roaring glow, 

Neptune petition’d he might prove 
Their use and power below ; 

But finding in the boundless deep. 

Such thunders would but idly sleep, 

He with them arm’d Britannia’s hand. 

To guard from foes her native laud. 

Long may she hold the awful right, 

And when thro’ circling flame, 

She darts her vengeance in the fight, 

May Justice guide her aim : 

And when assail’d in future wars, 

Her soldiers brave, and gallant tars, 

Shall launch her fires from ev’ry hand. 

On every foe to Britain’s land. 

1508. NIGHT HAD SPREAD. 

Night had spread her heaviest glooms, 

All but the watch were fast asleep ; 

When right a head a vessel looms, 
Ploughing fast the stilly deep. 

The quarter master tends the wheel, 

And sings, as on the chase we steal, 

^Steady port—a little steady. 

All hands are call’d, no seaman rests. 

While the boatswain hoarsely cries, 

Up all hammocks, down all chests, 

While each man to his station flies. 

The quarter master, &c. 

A few broadsides decide the fight; 

Her colours struck bespeak dismay ; 

The prize is ours, the helm we right, 

And now for England bear away. 

The quarter-master, &c. 
And now with love’s sweet hope imprest, 
Bill throws the lead, with skilful hand i 
He finds the soundings in his breast, 

His Sally and his native land. 

The quarter-master, Arc. 
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1.509. ON A DISCOVERY. 

On a discovery north about. 

Hung out no l.glits tlle flats t0 ’ 

R 4 .f„ a H an t m ° tlest ga ™enls " or «> P 
Rtund robin, tucker, ami close cap. 

Expos’d no beauty but her face, 

Whrn C h° y all J 1Cr t0gS werc f'Tl’d. 

When he came home, she’d not a grace 

But was expos'd to all the world • ’ 

But what, above every thing beside 
Did Jack most furiously displease 
P< o pocket did she wear to hide ’ 

Her pincase, wipe, and bunch of keys. 
Tims, harum scarum, would she fling 
Her geer at random without rule 

Urn- handkerchief cramm'd in a thin* 

The women call a ridicule. 

As to the ridicule. Jack said, 

He Wish’d each girl, such things who chose 
S.ig-ht have the snuffles in her head ’ 

No muckinger to blow her nose.’ 

I’!! tell you what, Poll, I’ll be kind, 

Ifyou 11 but change your course, cried Jack 
When vessels won’t go before the wind. ’ 
We make em try upon a tack : 

U Within H- Ial !’ i ake “P and mend, 
itb all this stufl and nonsense pai t • 

So ev ry one will be your friend, * ’ 

And you’ll secure a constant heart. 

Pod took the hint, reef’d in her sails, 

Al *f° ,e d , CSt 9 uakerl,aIf so prim, • 

And with her Jack weather’d life’s gales 

SW -li e 1,er ’ sl,e true t0 Wm : ’ 

Foi faithful love, gave up her pranks. 

Soon set a fashion not quite common ; 

Zh f C |f C r W0,U,y wife the Blanks, 

And Jack discovered—a good woman! 


1510. MY BOYS WOULD YOU KNOW 
My boys would you know how our ship got her 
You speedily shall hear that from me 

Themfon 0 -,h n e C pVMe e TthetT’" by Fam °* 

£'* !' e . r .r rew lads °f mettle! 

Midst the cannon’s loud rattle 
r ... . A dlead lion in battle, ’ 

Is Albion—the Pride of the Sea. 

As she dash’dfrom the dock to embrace her own 

She sprang with a heart full of glee 

All her crew, &c. 

All her crew, &c . 

What honour to her Fame and Vic’try have paid 
To history go, and you'll S e 0 , y P ’ 
That ,he g World has been sway’d, and shall ever be 

By Albion—the Pride of the Sea. 

All her crew, &c 

1511. NEW HAY WAFT ITS SWEETS. 

New Imy^waft its sweets on the breath of th 

IS de . w ‘ d '0P encrystals the sweet-scented thorn 
And white are the lambkins, fresh bloonLlhe whd 

" hcn mornings soft kisses its blushes disclose. 

Thy breath, lovely Mary, excels the new hav 
. c yo s ale like crystals that spanWe the snrtv 

1 Nor Mn,'l‘ C f th . yboson, « no iombkin so fair. ' '' ’ 

! N k sb °f wild roses with thine can compare. 
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1512. WILL WATCH. 

*Twas one morn when the wind from the north¬ 
ward blew keenly, 

When sullenly roar’d the big waves of the main, 
A fam’d smuggler. Will Watch, kiss'd his Sue, 
then serenely [again. 

Took the helm, and to sea boldly steer’d out 
Will had promis’d his Sue, that this trip if well 
ended, [shore; 

Should coil up his hopes, and he’d anchor on 
When his pockets were lin’d, why his life should 
be mended; 

The laws he had broken he’d never break more. 

His sea-boat was trim, made her port, took her 
lading, [and cried. 

Then Will stood for home, reach’d the offing. 
This night, if I’ve luck, furls the sails of my 
trading, 

In dock I can lay, serve a friend too beside. 
Will lay to till the night came on darksome and 
dreary, [hand; 

To crowd every sail then he pip’d up each 
But a signal soon’spied, ’twas a prospect uncheery, 

A signal that warn’d him to bear from the land. 

The Philistines are out, cries Will, we’ll take no 
heed on’t, [his gun ; 

Attack’d, who’s the man that will flinch from 
Should my head be blown off, I shall ne’er feel 
the need on’t, [we’ll run. 

We’ll fight while we can, when we can’t, boys, 
Thro* the haze of the night, a bright flash now 
appearing, [down; 

Oh! now, cries Will Watch, the Philistines bear 
Bear a hand, my tight lads, ere we think about 
sheering, [or drown. 

One broadside pour in, should we swim, boys f 

But should I be popp’d off, you, my mates, left 
behind me, 

Regard my last words, see ’em kindly obey’d ; 
Let no stone mark the spot, and my friends, do 
you mind me, [would be laid. 

Near the beach is the grave where Will Watch 
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Poor Will’s yarn was spun out—for a bullet next 
minute [more; 

Laid him low on the deck, and he never spoke 
His bold crew fought the brig while a shot re¬ 
main’d in it, [they bore. 

Then sheer’d—and Will’s hulk to his Susan 

In the dead of the night his last wish was com¬ 
plied with, [end; 

To few known his grave, and to few known his 
He was borne to the earth by the crew that he 
died with, [friend. 

He’d the tears of his Susan, the prayers of each 
Near his grave dash the billows, the winds loudly 
bellow, [cold bed. 

Yon ash, struck with lightning, points out the 
Where Will Watch, the bold smuggler, that fam’d 
lawless fellow, [dead. 

Once fear’d, now forgot, sleeps in peace with the 

1513. THE ROSE OF THE LOVES. 

The rose of the Loves 
Let us mingle with wine, 

And the pride of the groves 
On our temples entwine ; 

Whilst the bliss of the mind 
Is with nectar combin’d. 

The fair queen of spring 
Blushing perfumes, we sing, 

That with gods her delightfulness proves. 

E’en when Venus’s boy 
To the Graces’ dance goes, 

See his brows, bright with joy. 

Are en wreath’d with the rose. 

In thy haunts then, O sire. 

As I sing to my lyre, 

Bind with roses my head. 

Whilst the grass light I tread. 

With a maiden whose charms cannot cloy. 

W. A. M. 
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1514. OH, LISTEN TO A DOLEFUL TALE. 
°h, listen to a doleful tale, Twill almost make you 

blubber, Ttnhh 

Mt? t ?!i a(landdaintyIass who Iiv ’ d LaHn- 
Mlsss father was a cruel man, in troth so washer 

A*, -C.Z, SK,a 

Fol de rol, &c. 

Now Ned he was a handsome youth, and funny 
was and frisky, ’ rwlnskv - 

L°Jl e • swect Nelly Mulligan as well as he lov’d 
His heart was like a red-hot p’ratie, whene’er he 
M . llls farmer, [did not harm her. 

Miss Mulligan she smil'd on him, which surely 
Fol de rol, 6c c. 

At last Ned swore by all the saints, he’d run away 
with Nelly, J 

Lut Nell another lover had, call’d Timothy 0‘Kellv- 
Ned, when ’twas dark, would climb a wall to see 
this lovely lass, [did pass. 

In kissing, toying, and so forth, they many a night 
Fol de rol, &c. 

One woeful night, when Nell’s papa was snoring 
on his bed, [head 

To his fair one to take a trip Ned took it in his 
.But lini, of whom we’ve sung before, had heard 
of all these doings, [and their cooings. 
And swore the lovers soon should rue their billings 
. Fol de rol, Sc c, 

Then wickedly he plac’d a tub, which he with 
V > V-' water fill’d, [kill’d* 

T hat Ne\l might tumble into it, and cruelly be" 

So when upon the wall Ned stood, he without 
much hubbub, [tub. 

Gave a hop, step, and jump, and roll’d into the 
Fol de rol, See . 

Ned seing what had happen’d toiler own true love, 
Cried now or never—Mulligan, now you’re a con¬ 
stant dove, [not swim, 

Jr to t.ie tub she made a plunge, and as she could 
hhe kick’d, she died, and disappointed wicked 
Mr. Tim. 

Fol de rol &c. 
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1515. THE ECHO DUET 


Now hope and fear my bosom rending 
Alternate bid each other cease 
Soon shall death, my terrors ending 
Calm each transient thought to peace. 
Hark ! a murmuring sound repeating 
Ev’ry stifled sigh I hear! 

What can set this bosom beating, 

Alas ! »tis mingled hope and fear 1 
Now they cease this way retiring, 

And all is awful silence round 1 


Ah! sure those notes, dear maid, were (hint 
In echoing sounds alone were mine, 

*Tis her voice that meets my ear 
7 where art thou, whose voice I hear 
Oh ! quickly speak, no longer roam 
To give thee liberty I come. 

Soft, love, ’tis I j relief is near, 

Where art thou now ? I am here. 

This way advance, and you are free. 
This way tojight and liberty. 


1516. LOVELY SUE. 

When first young Henry on the plain 
Declar’d his love was true, 

The maiden that believ’d his pain 
Was charming lovely Sue. 


He told a simple heartless tale, 

’Twas form’d but to subdue. 

Then Henry seem’d to breathe the gale, 
And only live for Sue. 


Full twelve long months the youthful maid 
Believ’d his passion true : 

Then, woe to her by him betray’d, 

He left poor lovely Sue 

Far, far, to sea he sail’d away, 

While she no comfort knew, 

Till sorrow call’d from earth ?way 
The sou! of lovely Sue 
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1517. DICK DOCK. 

Dick Dock, a tar at Greenwich moor’d, 

One day had got his beer on board, [saw ; 
When lie a poor maim’d pensioner from Chelsea 
And all to have his jeer and float, 

For the grog once in the wit’s soon out, 

Cried, How, good Master Lobster, did you lose 
your claw; 

Was’t that time in a drunken fray? 

Or, t’other when you ran away ?— [the grave; 
But hold you Dick, the poor soul has one foot in 
•Fore slander’s wind too fast you fly. 

D’ye think it fun ?—you swab, you lie; 
Misfortune ever claim’d the pity of the brave. 
Old Hannibal, in words as gross— 

For he, like Dick, had got his dose— 

To try a bout at wrangling, quickly took a spell; 
If I’m a Lobster, Master Crab, 

By the information on your nab, [your shell; 
In some scrimmage or other, why they've crack’d 
And then, why how you hobbling go 
On that jury-mast, your timber toe, 

A nice one to find fault, with one ffiot in the grave : 
But halt, old Hannibal, halt! halt! 

Distress was never yet a fault, 

Misfortune ever claim’d the pity of the brave. 

If Hannibal’s your name, d’ye see, 

As sure as they Dick Dock call me, 

As once it did fall out, I ow’d my life to you ; 
Spilt from my horse, once when ’twas dark, 
And nearly swallow’d by a shark, [the crew; 
You boldly plung’d in, sav’d me, and pleas’d all 
If that’s the case, then cease our jeers, 

When boarded by the same Mounseers, [grave; 
You, a true English lion, snatch’d me from the 
Crying, Cowards, do the man no harm. 
Damme, don’t you see he’s lost his arm ? 
Misfortune ever claim’d the pity of the brave. 
Then broach a can before we part, 

A friendly one, with all my heart, 

And as we put the grog about, we’ll cheerly sing, 
At land and sea, may Britons fight, 

The world’s example and delight, 

And conquer ev’ry enemy of George our King: 
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*Tis he that proves the hero’s friend. 

His bounty waits us to our end, -[the grave; 
Though crippled and laid up, with one foot in 
Then Tars and Soldiers never fear, 

You shall not want compassion’s tear, 
Misfortune ever claim’d the pity of the brave. 

DIBDIN. 


1518. SWEET ANNIE. 

Sweet Annie frae the sea-beach came, 
Where Jockey speel’d the vessel’s side: 

Ah ! vvha can keep her heart at hame, 
When Jockey’s toss’d aboon the tide! 

Far off ’till distant realms he gangs, 

But I’se be true, as he lia’ been; 

And when ilk lass around him thranga, 

He’ll think on Annie’s faithful een. 

Our wealthy laird I met yestreen ; 

With gowd in hand he tempted me, 

He prais’d my brow, and rowan een. 

And made a brag of what he’d gie. 

But though my Jockey’s far away, 

Blaw’d up and down the awsome main, 

I’se keep my heart anither day. 

Syne Jockey may return again. 

Nae mair, sause Jamey, sing nae malr, 
And fairly cast your pipe away ; 

Thy Jockey wod be trubled sair, 

To see his frien’ his lo’e betray. 

Ycr sangs, and a* yer verse is vain, 

While Jockey’s notes do faithful flow; 

To him my heart shall true remain, 

I’se keep it for my constant Jo. 

Blaw saft, ye gales, round Jockey’s head; 
And gar, ye waves, be cawn and still; 

His hameward sails with breezes speed, 
And dinna a’ my pleasures spill. 

Though full o’erlang will be his stay, 

Yet then he’ll braw in siller shine. 

I’se keep my heart anither day, 

Jockey wilt again be mine. 
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1519. THE DAUNTLESS SAILOR. 

Hie dauntless sailor leaves his home. 

Each softer joy and ease, 
rlie distant chines he loves to roam. 

Nor dreads the boist’rous seas : 

Hi» heart with hope ofvict’ry gav 
Scorns from the foe to run 
In battle terror melts away, * 

As snow before the sun. 


Though all the nations of the world 
Britannia's flag would lower, 

. lj 1 an , nf ' rstil1 s,wl1 wave unfurl’d 
And dare their haughty power • 

15se f; Bellona sheaths her sword. 

Hush d in the angry main ; 

The cannon’s roar no more is heard 
Sweet peace resumes her reign. * 

He hastes unto his native shore 
Where dwells sweet joy and rest: 

His lovely Susan’s smiles implore 
To crown and make him blest • 

Now all the toil and danger’s past, 

And Susan’s love remains, 

The honest tar is blest at last, 

Her smiles reward his pains. 

1520. THE NINETEENTH OF MAY. 
Thursday in the morn, the nineteenth of xWay, 
(Recorded be for ever the famous iiinctv-two ») 
™ Ve ?J! ssel dld discern, by break of day, 

1 he lofty sails of France advancing to. * 

AH hands aloft, they cry; let English eourageshine : 
Let fly a eulverm, a signal for the line: 

Let ev’ry man supply his gun. 

Follow me, you shall see 
That the battle it will soon be won. 

rourville on the main triumphant roll’d, 

Hp lpr? meet M e gal . lant Rnwel in combat o’er the 
He led a noble tram of heroes bold, M, <D 
To sink the English admiral and his fleet. P 


I.nUiAKV. 

Now ev’ry gallant mind to viefry docs aspire- 
The W«ody fight’s begun, theseaisall on fire 
And nnghty Fate stood looking on. 

Whilst a flood, all of blood, 

Fill d the scuppers of the rising sun. 

\v i| lr ’,n m °a e ’ ant ! noise ’ dist ">l>>nR the air, 
With thunder and wonder affright the Gallit 
shore, 

Their regulated bands stood trembling near, 
io see their lofty streamers now no more, 
six o clock, the red, the smiling victors led 
Io give a second blow, the fatal overthrow 
i\ow death and horror equal reign. 

Now they cry, run or die ! 

British colours ride the vanquish’d main. 

See they fly amaz’d o’er rocks and o’er sands < 

In vafn d .h»f r 7 ^7’ t0 sll,m a Skater f *«= 

I" yam they cry for aid to weeping lands, 
p< “ nymphs and sea-gods mourn their lost estate. 
For ever more adieu, ill-omen’d rising sun t 

1 ° n p! 7 T-' i , mdy e ."f ,hy mas, er's fate’s begun ! 
Lnough, thou mighty god of war » 

Now we sing,—bless theking! 

And doubly bless each brave English tar! 

1521. ORRA NO TALK. 

Oira no talk, no say fine word, 

No dress him, no look gay; 

Vay little sing you hear von bird 
Him mate be gone away. 

Orra tell true, she have no grace 
Of lady for him part, * ’ 

Dare beauty all be in him face, 

But Orra in him heart. 

Orra do little, all she do ; 

Forgive ; for she no gall, 

To ev’ry ting she promise true, 

Love Yanko, and dat all. 

But Orra say, &e. 


dibpin. 
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LITTLE WINNY WILKINS. 

>Twas Monmouth fair-the sun shone blight, 
The bells did merry jingle, 

And ev’rv lass on tip-toe light, 

’Mongst bonny lads did mingle, 

When I by mammy’s careful side, 

First saw my Jemmy Jenkins, 

Who, when my blushes he espied, 

Cried, ‘ Look at Winny Wilkins! 

‘ Blushing Winny ! 

‘Blue-eyed Winny ! 

< Little Winny Wilkiri3 ! 

< Oh ! look at Winny Wilkins !’ 

My mother caught his roguish eye, 

And urg’d my steps to hurry ; 

I could not pass the stripling by— 

My heart beat in a flurry ! 

< Now prithee haste !’ my mother cried, 

< Ne’er heed his winks or blinkings,’— 
While Jemmy whisper’d by my side, 

4 I love thee—Winny Wilkins ! 

« Blue-eyed Winny! 

‘ Fair-faced Winny ! 

‘ Little Winny Wilkins! 

‘ Oh ! look at Winny Wilkins 1* 

‘ I see the maid,’—quoth Davy Price, 

< What means this rout and pother ? 

< Though Winny is a lass so nice, 

< I well could love her mother!’ 

My mammy bridled up her neck, 

Her eyes sent downcast winkings, 

She vow’d no more my love to check, 

For saucy Jemmy Jenkins ! 

Elder Winny, 

Young sweet Winny ! 

Lov’d by Price and Jenkins ! 

Oh ! happy Winny Wilkins ! 

MY WIFE’S A WINSOME WEE THING. 

She is a winsome wee thing, 

She is a handsome wee thing, 


She is a bonnie wee thing, 

This sweet wee wife o’ mine. 

I never saw a fairer, 

I never lo’ed a dearer, 

And niest my heart I’ll wear her, 

For fear my jewel tine. 

She is a winsome wee thing, 

She is a handsome wee thing, 

She is a bonny wee thing. 

This sweet wee wife o’ mine. 

The warld’s wrack we share o’t, 

The warstle and the care o’t, 

Wi’ her I’ll blithly bear it, 

And think my lot divine.; 

BURNS. 

/////// 

BEAUTEOUS ROSE-BUD. 
Beauteous rose-bud, young and gay, 
Blooming on thy early May, 

Never may’st thou, lovely flow’r, 

Chilly shrink in sleety show’r ! 

Never Boreas’ hoary path, 

Never Eurus’ pois’nous breath, 

Never baleful stellar lights. 

Taint thee with untimely blights! 

Never, never reptile thief 
Riot on thy virgin leaf! 

Nor even Sol too fiercely view 
Thy bosom blushing still with dew ! 

May’st thou long, sweet crimson gem, 
Richly deck thy native stem ; 

Till someev’ning, sober, calm, 

Dropping dews, and breathing balm, 
While all around the woodland rings, 

Aud ev’ry bird thy requiem sings j 
Thou, amid the dirgeful sound, 

Shed thy dying honours round, 

And resign to parent earth 

The loveliest form she e’er gave birth. 
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jerry sneak. 

Was ever man like me, 

bo drove about, d'ye see? 

Or, any one by woman so abus'd 
As I am by a wife ? 

/'i ^ Thedorment of my life, 

dear! T °> de ar! I cruelly am used; 

I must not look nor speak, 
w , t . °. r ? e J se Jerry Sneak, 

^ hat mischief are you now about to do? 

1 hen must my tongue be tied, 

And live m fear beside, 

>f cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo ! cuckoo! coo! 

1 hen she calls me a lazy dog» tho’— 

I m out and in. 

Fetch the gin ! 

Open shop! 

Squeeze the mop ! 

Toast the bread! 

Make the bed \ 

Gut the fish! 

Wash the dish ! 

Scrub the stairs! 

Kead the prayers! 

Shell the peas! 

Hunt the fleas! 

And all thro’ the dread white serjeant! 

Then sure I must for case, 

bread, and smell the cheese, 

Ur else her paws are up to comb my head » 

With strong beer she’ll regale, 

While I drink Adam’s ale ! 

Or else a mug of swipes, a long time dead! 

Then while on pig she’ll dine, 

A stale polony’s mine, 

Besides, a mouldy-crust for breakfast too! 

And if I a*k for mere, 

, Must stand behind the door, 
for tear ot cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo! 
coo ! 


And then I must*** 

Hub the brass! 

Feed the ass! 

Boil the rice ! 

Drown the mice! 

Sweep the street! 

Baste the meat! 

Clean the shoes! 

Read the news! 

Lny the cloth! 

Skim the broth! 

Beat the mat! 

. . Comb the cat! 

And all thro’ the dread white serjeant! 

my uncle. 

! iv “ Y, ere hang thrce golden ba "*> 

\V heie Dick s poor mother frequent calls, 
And leaves her dickey, gowns, and shawls 
My uncle. 

Who, when you’re short of the short stuff 
Nose starvmg for an ounce of snuff; ’ 
Will raise the wind' without a puff? 

My uncle. 

Who, when I want a glass of gin, 

Will take my ragged jacket in, 

And keep it till 1 call again? 

My uncle. 

Who takes my cullender full of holes, 

And lends to maids who leave their soles 
To raise the dust to buy the coals ? 

My unde 

Who takes the linen clean or soil’d 
And lace that oft in coffee boil’d, ’ 

In short, takes all except the child ? 

My uncle. 

who does all this, and tlnnk't no sin. 

And wonld he yield a glass of gin, 

Would take t ~2 very devil in? 

My unde. 

I’U'ON 
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1537. WILL YOU GANG 
Will you gang o’er the lee rig, 

My ain k\nd dearie, O ; 

And cuddle there fu kindly 
Wi’ me, my kind dearie, O ; 

At thorny bush, or birken tree, 

We’ll daff, and never weary, O; 

They’ll scug ill e’en frae you and me, 

My ain kind dearie, O. 

Nae herd wi* kent or colly there, 

Shall ever come to fear ye, O; 

But lav’rocks whistling in the air 
Shall woo, like me, their dearie, O, 

While ithers herd their lands and ewes, 

And toil for warld’s gear, my jo. 

Upon the lee my pleasure grows 
Wi* thee, my kind dearie, O. 

At goamin*, if my lane I be, 

On, but I’m wondrous eerie O ; 

And monie a heavy sigh I gie. 

When absent frae my dearie, O ; 

But seated ’neath the milk-white thorn, 

In evening fair and clearie, O, 

Enraptur’d, a* my cares I scorn, 

Whan wi’ my kind dearie, O. 

Whare thro’ the birks, the burnie rows, 

Aft hae I sat fu’ chearie, O, 

Upon the bonnie greensward howse, 

Wi* thee, my kind dearie, O. 

I’ve courted till I’ve heard the craw 
Of honest chanticleerie, O. 

Yet never miss’d my sleep awa, 

Whanwi’ my kind dearie, O. 

For tho’ the night were ne’er sae dark, 

And I were ne’er sae weary, O, 

I’d meet thee on the lee rig, 

My ain kind dearie, O. 

While in this weary warld of wae, 

This wilderness sae dreary, O, 

What’s makes me blilhe, and keeps me sac? 
Tii thee dearie, O. 


LlliR Aii iT. ^^7 

1528. WATER PARTED FROM THE SEA. 

Water parted from the sea, 

May increase the river’s tide ; 

To the bubbling fount may (lee, 

Or thro* fertile vallies glide. 

Yet in search of lost repose, 

Doom’d like me, forlorn to ream ; 

Still it murmurs as it flows, 

Till it reach its native home. 

ARNE. 


1529. LOW DOWN IN THE BROOM. 

My daddie is a canker’d carle, 

He’ll no twin wi’ his gear, 

My minnie she’s a scaulding wife, 

Hands a* the house a steer ; 

But let them say, or let them do, 

It’s a’ ane to me ; 

For he’s low down, he’s in the broom, 
That’s waiting on me ; 

Waiting on me, my love, 

He’s waiting on me ; 

For he’s low down, he’s in the broom, 
That’s waiting on me. 

My auntie Kate sits at her wheel, 

And sair she lightlies me ; 

But weel ken I, its a’ envy, 

For ne’er a jo has she. 

But let them say, &t c. 

My cousin Kate was sair beguil’d 
Wi’ Johnnie in the glen ; 

And ay siu* syne, she cries, beware 
O’ false deluding men. 

But let them say, &c. 

Gleen Sanday he cam wast ae night, 

And spear’d when t saw Pate, 

And ay sin’ syne the neighbours round 
They jeer my air and late. 

But let them say, &o. 


BURNS. 
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THE 

1630. HARK, HARK! THE MUSIC. 

Hark, hark! the music, 

Oh charming dinning, 

The guests are seated, 

They’re all beginning ; 

With the dancing fiddle, 

Shrill squeaking hautboy: 

Ihe tinkling harp too, 

Soft amorous flute, sir. 

The lively trumpet, 

The drum so angry. 

^ he bells so merry. 

The buzzing cymbal, 

The grumbling basso. 

And these delights I’ve lost, 

By your wedding’s being crost. 

Took, look around, sir, 

The grave ones bridle, 

The youths all noddle, 

The maidens sidle. 

To the dancer’s fiddle. &c 
O wouMn't i t vex °„ e to miss. 

Such a ravishing concert as this. 

P.KEMBLE. 

1531. WATER CRESSES. 

Jack came home, his pockets lin’d 

To Pickles his ° nIy P ,easure i 
1 o Pickle Stairs Ins course inclin’d 

'In her fair lap to pour his treasure. 

B ut scarce arriv’d at fam’d Rag Fair, 

Where the keen Jew the Ciodpole fleeces 
His whistle turn’d into a stare ’ 

At * Come who’ll buy my wa’ter cresses?’ 

,, s ! ar * s aml trembles at the sound. 

Which now is heard and now obstructed 
And now his hopes arc all aground, ’ 

And now, -tis to his ear conducted : 

Zounds, cried out Jack, < I know that phiz ■ 
But then such togs', they are all to pieces • 
W ,!|? lt 1 , c ‘‘ n,K ; t be—damme, it is ; 

1 5 1 011 a bawling water cresses.’ 
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And now sb-’^ hi his arms, while he 

iu p ’^ 

I cries who’ll buy my water cresses. 

In this gay tog’shop,’ Urc * 

I Thilf^'T fr0m thi8 moment ceases ’ 

This smd he scatter’d in the street 

B ket and rags, and water-cresses. 


I One 


1532. ONE EV’NING OF LATE. 


a j V iI lng of late young Colin I met 


youth he address’d with a smile- 
He said pretty maid slnii t ‘ . j 

-mmm: 

H ° W groves, WerC the Woods ’ a,ld h °w gentle f 
When he kiss’d me at every stile • 

Audi wfsi?d Dd r heart iD boso ™ did 
Ana I Wish d it was seven long mile. 

W Bu‘t In.t r ,T e, ‘ ed 1 nevcr said »o, 

I An7T t P , dIl,m 80 weI1 with a smile* 

I ^Mi lf t0 th . e ? hurch iie should ask me tn ™ 

I 111 away, if its seven long mile. ^ ' 

And when at our parting he gave me a ki<- 
R J was scarce to myself all the while ‘ ’ 

B “Af rm S I *f ftndyo,,th l| e soon mav V< turn 
lo conduct me another long „„h. ' ’ 
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1533. ’TWAS AT SMITHFIELD. 

Twas at Smithfield I saw an odd sight, 

On the morning of one market day, sir, 

When an ugly and ill-favour’d wight, 

Brought his wife there, and sold her like hay, 
sir; 

Fifteen shillings, the price was paid down, 

And the husband soon finger’d the cash, sir , 

While the wife was led off by a clown, 

Who declar’d he had settled the hash, sir. 

To a halter his wife was made fast, 

Disdaining the conjugal noose, sir; 

The people all jeer’d as they pass’d, 

To see how she bore this abuse, sir. 

Some folks they would wonder and stare. 

And the husband to some offer’d battle, sir ; 

For he swore that the market was fair. 

For the sale of all hornified cattle, sir 

Now' away went the new-coupled pair, 

Well pleas’d as we all must needs think, sir ; 

But the bargain they thought not quite fair, 

Until t’hey’d had something to drink, sir. 

So max was the word, hob and nob, 

’Twas a liquor they lik’d, no one doubts, sir ; 

And to finish completely the job, 

They’d a quartern serv’d round in three outs, sir. 

Twas an Irishman purchas’d the dame, 

True son of Hibernia, I wist, sir; 

With whom she established her fame, 

So sweetly she handled her fist, sir. 

A friend, whom they met on the road, 

Ask’d sneeringly, pray what’s o’clock, sir? 

She bang’d her, while Pat loudly crow’d, 

Faith and sure my new wife’s a game cock, sir. 

F»ut the Irishman soon had to rue, 

Since she for his arm prov’d too strong, sir; 

And ’twas certain his words were prov’d true, 

For he presently alter’d his song, sir: 

Poor man! he was forc’d to sing small, 

For when she was in her right trim, sir, 


She would be the queen of the ball, 

Or faith and sure she leather’d him, sir. 

From this time, poor Pat had no rest, 

For this terrible termagant wife, sir; 

Although he once thought himself blest. 

She now prov’d the plague of his life, f»r. 

So said he to a friend, t’other day, 

I’ll no longer suffer this pain, sir; 

So I wish you’d just take her away, 

And sell her at Smithfield again, sir. 

1534., THINKS I TO MYSELF, THINKS L 

Thinks I to myself, thinks I, 

I see no reason why 
The devil should pause 
To sharpen his claws, 

Thinks I to myself, thinks I. 

Thinks I to myself, thinks I, 

Those parsons are dev’lish sly, 

To shun him, they preach, 

While they suck like a leach, 

Thinks I to myself, thinks I. 

Thinks I to myself, thinks I, 

Let knaves my song decry; 

I’ll keep from the paw, 

Of physic and law, 

Thinks I to myself, thinks I. 

Thinks l to myself, thinks I. 

Let none their aid deny, 

Nor leave their own w ork, 

For a devil or Turk, 

Thinks I to myself, thinks f. 

Thinks I to myself, thinks I, 

State jugglers now, good bye, 

No longer will slaves 
Be govern’d by knaves, 

Thinks I to myself, thinks I. 
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1535 CHILI WAS THE BLAST. 

Loud and chill was the blast, 

And the bright snow fell fast. 

On a maiden’s fair bosom who travers d the plain 
And oft a sad tear 
On her cheek, pale with fear, 

Fell in sorrow for him who in battle was slain. 
Down she sunk in despair, 

While her dark flowing hair 
Wildly wav’d in the blast that swept over the 
wold, 

And more white than the snow, 

Was her bosom of woe, 

And the heart in her bosom, alas ! was as cold 
But the proud foe had fled, 

Where her Henry had bled ; 

Still with conquest and Ioyc had he thought on her 
charms, 

Amidst the wild storm, 

He beheld her fair form, 

And he kiss’d her, and warm’d her to life in his 
arms. 


1536. A SOLDIER TO HIS OWN FIRESIDE 
A soldier, to his own fire-side, 

With laurels was retiring ; 

An only daughter was his pride; 

His ev'ry hope inspiring. 

In her young mind the virtues shone; 

The admiring world approv’d her ; 

She seem'd to live for him alone ; 

And, as his own life lov’d her. 

But oft within the fairest flow’r 
The canker worm is working, 

Ingratitude, ah! fatal hour! 

In her false heart was lurking. 

The spoiler came; she op’d the door, 

He from her home remov’d her ; 

She of that father thought no more, 

Who, as his own life, lov’d her. 
Beholdjthe wretched parent’s look ! 

His child s» f as lost for ever j 
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Tiie tear Ills phrenzied eye forsook; 

From life ftti seem’d to sever. 

Oft did he heave the bitter sigh, 
Yet, not a word reprov’d her j 
But all he wish’d fbr, was to die, 
For, as his life, he lov’d her. 

With guilty pangs, her bosom torn, 
Still Jives the wretched daughter ; 
And long repentant woes has borne, 
To which her error brought her. 
Oh! bring the hour of mercy near ! 

The eye of heav’n has prov’d her, 
As life to love that father dear, 

Who, as his own life, lov’d her. 


1537. FAREWELL, MY DEAREST. 
Farewell, my dearest Nancy, for now I must 
leave you, 

Unto the West Indies my course I must steer, 

I know very well my absence will grieve you, 

But I will return in the spring of the year, 

In the spring of the year I’ll return. 

O don’t talk of leaving me, my dearest jewel, 
Don’t talk of leaving me here on the shore; 
For’tis your sweet company I do admire. 
Therefore I shall die if I ne’er see you more, 

If I ne’er see you morel shall die. 

Drest like a bold sailor, my dear, I’ll go with you, 
In the midst of all dangers I’ll be your friend, 
When the ship is going, the seas are flowing, 
There I’ll stand ready to reef and to hand, 

Stand ready to reef and to hand. 

Your lily white hands cannot handle the cable, 
Your pretty soft feet to the topmast can’t go, 

Nor the cold stormy weather you c^not endur*» 
Therefore to the seas, dear Nartejr,’ don’t go, 

To the seas, my dear Nancy, don’t go. 

As she stood bewailing, the ship it set sailing, 

The tears from her eyes like fountains did flow, 
Altho* we are parted, I will be true-hearted, 

And we will bemairied when I do return, 

In the spring of the year I'll return. 
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1538. THE GOLDEN GLOVE. 

A wealthy young Squire, of Tamworth, we hear, 
He courted a nobleman’s daughter so fair. 

And to marry her it was his intent, 

All friends and relations had given their consent. 
The time was appointed for the wedding day, 

A young farmer was appointed to give her away : 
As soon as the lady the farmer did spy, 

He enflam’d her heart—O my heart! she did cry. 
She turn'd from the Squire, tho’ nothing she said, 
Instead of being married she took to her bed, 

The thought of the farmer still run in her mind, 

A way for to have him she quickly did find. 

Coat, waistcoat, and breeches, she then did put 
on, 

And hunting she went vrith her dog and her gun, 
She hunted all round where the farmer did dwell; 
Because in her heart she did love him full well. 

She oftentimes fired, but nothing she kill’d, 

At length the young farmer came into the field : 
And to discourse with him it was her intent, 

With her dog and her gun to meet him she went. 

I thought you had been at the wedding, she 
cry’d, 

To wait on the Squire and give him his bride; 
No, Sir, said the farmer, If the truth I may tell, 
1*11 not give her away, for I love her too well. 
Suppose the lady should grant you her love, 

You know that the Squire your rival will prove ; 
Why, then, says the farmer, I’ll take sword in 
hand, 

By honour Til gain her whene’er she command. 

It pleased the lady to find him so bold. 

She gave him a glove that was flower’d with gold, 
And told him she found it when coming along, 
As she was a hunting with her dog and her gun. 

This lady went home with a heart full of love, 
And gave out a notice that she’d lost a glove ; 
And the man who had found it, and brought it 
to she, 

The man that did brin^it her husband should be 
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The farmer was pleas’d when he heard the nev" 
With heart full of joy to the lady he goes ; 

Dear honoured lady, I’ve picked up your glove 
And hope you’ll be pleased to grant me your lovtt 

It’s already granted, I will be your bride, 

I love the sweet breath of a farmer, she cry’d : 

I’ll be mistress of my dairy, and milking my cows 
While my jolly brisk farmer is whistling at plough. 

And when she was married, she told of the fun, 
How she hunted the farmer with her dog and gun j 
But now I’ve got him so fast in my snare, 

111 enjoy him fifr ever, I vow and declare. 

2539. TOM STARBOARD. 

Tom Starboard was a lover true, 

As brave a tar as ever sail’d ; 

The duties ablest seamen do, 

Tom did, and never yet had fail’d. 

But wreck’d as he was homeward bound, 
Within a league of England’s coast; 

Love sav’d him sure from being drown’d, 
Fo~r more than half the crew were los*. 

In fight Tom Starboard knew no fear; 

Nay, when he lost an arm, resign’d, 

Said, love for Nan, his only dear, 

Had sav’d his life, and Fate was kind. 

And now, tho’ wreck’d, yet Tom return’d, 
Of all past dangers made a joke ; 

For still his manly bosom burn’d 

With love—-his heart was heart of oak. 

His strength restor’d, Tom nobly ran 
To cheer his Nan, his destin’d bride ; 

But false report had brought to Nan, 

Six months before, that Tom had died. 

With grief she daily pjn’d away, 

No remedy her life could save ; 

And Tom return’d—the very day 
They laid his Nancy in the grave. 

T. KNIGHT 
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1540. THE BAY OF BISCAY O. 

Eoud roar’d the dreadful thunder ! 

1 he rain a deluge showers ! 
me clouds were rent asunder, 

By lightning’s vivid powers » 

The night both drear and dark, 

L>ur poor devoted bark. 

Till next day. 

There she lay, 

In the Bay of Biscay O! 

Now dash’d upon the billow, 

Pur op’ning timbers creak : 

.bach fears a wat’ry pillow 
None stops the dreadful leak « 
lo cling to slippery shrouds, 

Each breathless seaman crowds. 

As she lay, 

Till the day, 

In the Bay of Biscay O ! 

At length the wish'd for morrow 
Broke through the hazy sky ; 
Absorb’d in silent sorrow 
Each heav’d a bitter sigh; 

2 he dismal wreck to view 
Struck horror to the crew 
As she lay, 

On that day, 

In the Bay of Biscay O ! 

timbers sever, 

Her phehy seams are rent. 

When heav’n, all-bounteons ever 
its boundless mercy sent! 

A sail in sight appears, 
we hail her with three cheers ' 

Now we sail. 

With the gale, 

Froni the Bay of Biscay O! 

PRINCE HOARE. 


1541. THE TRUMPET SOUNDS. 
rt!! tr, ?. P . e ‘ T nds ’ b,,t sounris n » wore to 

nnaw ’ d hy war ‘ s aia, ™s» 

.|'' , d , f ° rt >b impetuous, on the tyrant foe, 

I o end, by victory or death, their woe 

My beech-clad hill, my native vale. 
Where peace and virtue reign, 

I bade ye oft in misery—hail! 

And fancy sooth’d my pain. 

She shew’d me Federowna’s bowers, 

? Ied me thro’ their shade, 

With her the sweetest of the flow’rs 
A fair but cruel maid. 

Again the martial trumpets sound, 

And freedom greets the gallant banc 
Uur hearts, in joy transported bound 
With ardour tow’rds our nativ land 

1542. O YOU, WHOSE LIVES 

° Y°?\ who * e Iives on land are pass’d. 
And keep from dangerous seas aloof; 
Who careless listens to the blast, 

Or beating rains upon the roof; 

You little heed how seamen fare, 
Condemn’d the angry storm to bear. 

Sometimes, while breakers vex the tid& 
He takes his station on the deck ; ‘ 

And now lash’d o’er the vessel’s si<4. 

He clears away the cumb’ring wreck • 
Yet while the billows o’er him foam, 
ihe ocean is his only home ! 

s till fresher blows the midnight gale! 

All hands reef top-sails, are the cries , 
And while the clouds the heavens veil, 
Aloft to reef the sail he flies » 

In storms so rending, doom’d to roam, 

The ocean is the seaman’s home! 
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1543. THE PASSING-BELL. 

The passing-bell was heard to toll, 

John wail’d his loss with bitter cries, 

The parson pray’d for Mary’s soul, 

The sexton hid her from all eyes. 

* And art thou gone !’ 

Cried wretched John, 

4 Oh dear, ’twill kill me, I am dying !* 

Cried neighbour Sly, 

While standing by, 

44 Lord, how this world is giv’n to lying!” 

The throng retir’d, John left alone, 

He meditated ’mongst the tombs, 

And spelt out on the mould’ring stones, 

What friends were gone to their long homes: 
1 You’re gone before,’ 

Cried John, ‘ no more— 

I shall come soon, I’m almost dying 
Cried neighbour Sly, 

While standing by, 

Lord, how this world is given to lying! 

14 Here lies the bones, (Heav’n’s will be done,) 
“ Of Farmer Slug s—reader wou’dst know 
“Who to his mem’ry rais’d this stone? 

44 Twas his disconsolate widow.” 

Cried John, ‘ O, ho ! 

* To her I’ll go, 

4 No doubt with grief the widow’s dying ; 

Cried neighbour Sly, 

Still standing by, 

44 Lord how this world is given to lying !’* 

Their mutual grief was short and sweet; 

Scarcely the passing bell had ceas’d, 

When they were sped the funeral meat 
Was warm’d up for the marriage feast ! 

They vow’d and swore 
Now o’er and o’er, 

They ne’er would part till both were dying : 
Cried neighbour Sly, 

Still standing by, 

44 Lord how this world is giv’n to lying!” 


Again to hear the passing-bell 

John now a sort of hank’ring feels; 

Again his help-mate brags how wc l 
She can trip up a husband’s heels: 

Again to the tomb 
Each longs to come, 

Again with tears, and sobs, and sighing, 

For neighbour Sly, 

Again to cry, 

(t Lo/d how this world is giv’n'to lying!” 

DII3DIN. 


1544. WHEN I DRAIN THE ROSY BOWL, 

When I drain the rosy bowl, 

Joy exhilarates the soul; 

To the Nine I raise my song, 

Ever fair and ever young. 

When full cups my cares expel, 

Sober counsel then farewell. 

Let the winds that murmur,"sweep 
All my sorrows to the deep. 

Let the winds, &c. 

When I drink dull time away, 

Jolly Bacchus, ever gay. 

Leads me to delightful bow’rs, 

Full of fragrance, full of flow’rs. 

When I quaff the sparkling wine 
And my locks with roses twine ; 

Then I praise life’s rural scene. 

Sweet, sequester’d, and sefene*. 

When I drink the bowl profound, 

(Richest fragrance flowing roundi 
And some lovely nymph detain. 

Venus then inspires the strain. 

When from goblets deep and wide, 

I exhaust the gen’rous tide. 

All my soul unbends—I play. 

Gamesome with the young and gay; 
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1545, IT IS NOT THE TEAR. 

It is n°t the tear, at this moment shed. 

When the cold turfhas been just laid o’er him, 
That caii^ tell how belov’d was the spirit that’s 

Or how deep in our hearts we deplore him. 

™ he i ^ a r throu g hout the long night wept. 
Of a life by his loss all shaded ; 

J is the dear remembrance fondly kept. 

When all lighter griefs are faded. 


Oh, thus shall we mourn, and his morning’s light 
As it shines thro’ our hearts will improve then/ 

For wnrtli cViall Av;...... j . 5 


For worth Shall look fcirer, and Qh more 
bright, 

When we think how he liv’d but to love them • 
And as buried saints, the grave perfume, * 
Where fadeless they’ve long been lying* 

Our hearts shall borrow a sweetening bloom 
from the image lie left there in dying. 

T. MOORE. 


1546. THE VOICE OF HER I LOVE. 


How sweet, at close of silent eve. 

The harp’s responsive sound; 

How sweet the vows that ne’er deceive 
And deeds by virtue crown’d. 

How sweet to sit beneath a tree 
In some delightful grove ; 

But oh ! more soft, more sweet to me, 
The voice of her I love. 


Whene’er she joins the village train, 
To hail the new-born day ; 
Mellifluous notes compose each strain 
Which zephyrs waft away. 

The frowns of fate I’d calmly bear 
In humble sphere to move, 

Content and bless’d whene’er I bear 
The voice of her I love. 


1547. THE MOON ON THE OCEAN. 
The moon on the ocean was dimm’d by a ripple 
Affording a chequer'd light; 

The gay jolly tars pass’d the word for the tipple 
And the toast, for *twas Saturday night; * 

Some sweetheart or wife. 

He lov’d as his life, 

Each drank and wish’d he could hail her. 

But the standing toast, 

That pleas’d the most, 

Was the wind that blows, 

The ship that goes, 

And the lass that loves a sailor. 

Some drank the king, some his brave ships, 

And some the constitution ; 

Some, may the French, and all such rips, 

Yield to English resolution; 

That fate might bless, 

Some Poll and Bess, 

And that they soon might hail her. 

But the standing, &c. 
Some drank the prince, and some our land* - 
This glorious land of freedom ; 

Some that our tars may never want 
Heroes brave to lead them; 

That she, who's in distress may find, 
Such friends who ne’er will fail her! 

But the standing, &c. 


I»TI 

jrfiWi 


1548. THE CAUSE OF MY COUNTRY. 
Tlie cause of my country demands that I go, 

This colour with ardour I wear; 

’Tis the symbol of glory, a smile then bestow, 
Afcd no prize with its worth shall compare. 
This ribbon, for thee and my country, shall prove. 
The ensign of honour, the emblem of love. 

Let thy prayers for thy soldier, when absent, arise, 
Who with glory to thee may return; 

If he tails for his country, with glory he dies. 
And his end is too noble to mourn. 

. This ribbon, &c 
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1549. THE DEATH OF NELSON. 

#’er Nelson’s tomb, with silent grief oppress’d, 
Britannia mourn’d her hero, now at rest* 

But those bright laurels ne’er shall fade with years, 
Whose leaves are water’d by a nation’s tears. 

’Twas in Trafalgar’s bay, 

We saw the Frenchmen lay, 

Each heart was bounding then ; 

We scorn’d the foreign yoke, 

Our ships were British oak, 

Hearts of oak our men. 

Our Nelson mark’d them on the wave, 
Three cheers our gallant seamen gave, 

Nor thought of home or beauty; 

Along the line this signal ran, 

'* England expects that ev’ry man 
This day will do his duty.” 

And now the cannons roar 
Along the affrighted shore, 

Our Nelson led the way, 

His ship the Vict’ry nam’d ; 

Long be that vict’ry fam’d! 

For vict’ry crown’d the day. 

But dearly was that conquest bought, 

Too well the gallant hero fought, 

For England, home, and beauty ; 

He cried, as ’midst the fire he ran, 

“ England expects that every man 
This day will do his duty.” 

At last the fatal wound, 

Which spread dismay around, 

The hero’s breast receiv’d; 

“ Heav’n fights on our side, 

The day’s our own,” he cried ; 

“ Now, long enough I’ve liv’d ! 

In honour’s cause my life was past, 

In honour’s cause I fall at last, 

For England, home, and beauty!” 

Thus ending life as he began, 

England confess’d, that ev’ry man 
That day bad done his duty. 


575 

1550. THE DECKS WERE CLEAR’D 

The decks were clear’d, tne gallant band 
Of British tars, each other cheering, 

Each kindly shook his messmate’s hand, 

With hearts resolv’d, no danger fearing; 

Ben Block turn’d pale, yet ’twas not fear Al 
Ben thought he had beheld some fairy, * 
When on the deck he saw appear, 

In seaman’s dress, his faithftil Mary. 

Her cheeks assum’d a crimson glow, 

Yet such for love her noble daring, 

No prayers could keep her down below, 

With Ben she’d stay, all perils sharing, 
When cruel fate ordhin’d it so, x 

Ere Ben had time to say, How fare ye, 

An envious ball convey’d the blow, 

That clos’d in death the eyes of Mary. 

Ben’s arms receiv’d the falling fair ; 

Grief, rage, and love, his bosom tearing, 
His eyes reflected wild despair, 

No more for life or safety caring : 

Close came the foe ; Ben madly cried, 

Ye adverse powers, come on, I dare ye; 
Then springing from the vessel’s side, 

Hush’d on the foe, and died for Mary. 

1551. LOVE, NOTHING BUT LOVE. 

Love, love, nothing but love, still more! 
For, oh, love’s bow, 

Shoots buck and doe ; 

The shaft confounds, 

Not that it wounds, 

But tickles still the more. 

Those lovers cry—Oh ! ho ! they die! 

Yet that which seems the wound to kill, 
Doth turn 0 I 1 ! oh ! to ha! ha! ha! 

So dying love lives still: 

Oh! oh ! a while, but ha ! ha! ha! 

Oh! 0 I 1 ! groans out for ha! ha! ha! 

SHAKSPEARE* 


ARNOLD. 
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1552. THE SPOUTING CLUB. 

We’re assembled here together, 

Tho’ faith ’tis biting weather, 

As I’ve heard friend Hamlet say ; 

So let’s have no more disputing, 

Each others words confuting—- 
Come, President, let us play. 

Some sings, and some rehearses 
Stale wit, old jokes, bad verses, 

Others hallooing for ale and stout; 

So before we go to action, 

Let’s have the satisfaction 
To hear the clerk read the articles out. 

(Spoken.) Gemmen of the tea and treacle fra¬ 
ternity, be attentive to the rules.—Every mem¬ 
ber, on entering, to make a bow, and pull a 
mug, tragic or comic, or forfeit three-pence. 
One member only to spout at a time, or forfeit 
two-pence. No member, while making a speech, 
to stand fumbling his hands in his pockets, take 
snuff, yawn, or blow his nose, or forfeit three¬ 
pence. Every member, who, in throwing it out 
in attitude, of a start, faint, or die, shall break 
another’s pipe, overset his wet, or kick bis gams, 
to forfeit three-pence. Every member to find 
his own jasey, either scratch, alderman, bob-and- 
tail, or forfeit sixpence. All fines to be spent in 
whitening, charcoal, red chalk, rosin, and liquor; 
and that no one shall, on any account, damage 
the sea, spoil the thunder, pull down the moon, 
put out the lightning, overset the rocks, run down 
the clouds, or turn up the float, on pain of imme¬ 
diate dismissal. There, gemmen, are ye all satis¬ 
fied P—Yes—aye—yes, all, all in cue, certainly, 
perfectly. 

Why then here’s your health, Master Quibble, 
My service, Mr. Fribble— 

Come, push the lush round, hand the ale round. 

Come, tell us what Perous is— 

4 t’s a bastard of the Muses, 


I’ve heard the litterati say. 

Now the President keeps bawling, 

To the spouters loudly calling, 

Here comes Roscius—clear the way; 

He’s a Jessamy so clever, 

Who thinks now’s the time or nt ver. 

His powers on the stage to try : 

So he seizes one of the candles, 

Which poinard-like he handles, 

And ranting, he cries, ‘ Die, villain, die!’ 


\uyun,cn.J -ttllU 

partition, ye vile.- mum xra : na > nai 

VVe beg your pardon—can’t help laughing, spouts 
Rappee.—Why, now, how d-’d stupid, gem¬ 

men, to interrupt me when I was giving a specimen 
of the Kembleonian sublime from Lodowhiskey 
erres Jess. — Och, jewel! roars O’Thourlough! 
what s here ? Wid boder and blarney about 
whisk you shall see me give you a chant in 
the true teatrical style. (Sings.) ‘ When I was 
a boy, I was merry and frisk-ee, my dad kept a 
pig, and my moder sould whisk-ec; my hunkle 

was rich’-And the rich judge will dine upon’t 

and shall tuck up the guiltless rather than eat his 
gnskin cold, wociferates Tonsor. — Thankee, 
good sir ; I owe you one, cries Wedgeon—Lik’d 
to forget good eating, appointed to sup with Phil. 

Pick Nick, mustn’t miss, so d-ee I’m off.— 

Avaunt! and distance keep, you hungry wights— 
my exit thus I make. 


puiuoon soui ana 
•Devilish droll! Ha! ha! ha! 


With success, Davy Dagger, 

Giv’st thy hand, Master Swagger_ 

Here, push the broth about, push the broth about, 

Then these grimaces and murmurs, 

None are hearers, all’s performers— 

To loggerheads, at last, they go 
Stitch, cries Pickle, you delight in 
Blackguardism and fighting, 

As Tim Galley-pot the same does know. 
Silence! Order! no allusion ! 

Come, d-ee, no confusion : 

I’ll exterminate the author of the fray. 
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N aw the watchman springs his rattte. 

Which concludes their comic battle— 

Some remain, while others run away. 

(Spoken. By the watchman outside.) Hollo! 
hollo! Here !—house ! house !— (Guzzle opens the 
door.)— What are ye hall mad? What are ye 
hat?—A fine nest of mouthing waggerbones! 
cries a watchman — Some willainous religious 
meeting for the extension of wice! cries another, 
—Cup, cup along, and give some account of 
yourselves to his worship the constable, who’s 
one of the deforming members of society, cries 
a third, collaring Fribble.—Good ruffians, give 
me leave—you've tore my dickey, and spoilt my 
frill, says Fribble.—Turn 'em out,—douse their 
day-lights! cries Rush.—Throw ’em over, says 
Rappee.— Hiss! hiss! Off! off! Pelt ’em, the 
cursed deluders! cries another.—Vy ve von't off, 
gemmen; it’s all gammon and spinage, replies 
tiie watchman.—Ve’re here in prostitution of our 
duty, and excluded our office; and I charge all 
people to aid and resist.—Harkee, my hearty 
fellows—mind me, these are parsonages of lam¬ 
ing—men of demerit—all gemmen, I conjure you, 
says Guzzle.—Come, no animosity, says Tit, but 
let’s drink to our better acquaintance.—Vy ve 
doesn’t mind, says the watchman; but being as 
how the gemmen ax’t us here to drink, ve’ll take 
care not to interrupt the gemmen's laming.—Why, 
come, that’s noble! says Guzzle j don’t you think 
so, gemmen !—O, certainly. 

Well, then here’s to you, Master Wright, 

So one and all good night, 

And push the booze about, push the booze about 


1553. OH ! THOU WERT BORN. 

Oh ! thou wert born to please me, 

My life, my only love, 

Thro’ all the world I’ll praise thee 
My shepherd of the grove,- 


Thus happy, never jealourv, 

Dear idol of my heart, 

Can any harm assail us, 

My life, my only love! 

Feel how my heart is beating, 

My rural queen of love, 

My pulse of life retreating, 

Our bliss shall constant prove. 

Thus love sweet poison driuking, 

Dear idol of my heart, 

While on thy bosom sinking, 

My life, my only love. 

1554. THE BEGGAR GIRL. 

Over the mountains, and over the moor, 

Barefoot and wretched I wander forlorn ; 

My father is dead, and my mother is poor. 

And she grieves for the days that will never 
return. 

Pity, kind gentlefolks, friends to humanity, 

Cold blows the wind, and the night’s coming on ; 
Give me some food for my mother, for charity, 
Give me some food, and then I’ll begone 
Call me not lazy-back, beggar, or bold enough, 
Fain would I learn how to knit and to sew; 
I’ve two little brothers at home, when they’re old 
enough, 

They will work hard for the gifts you bestow. 
Pity, kind gentlefolks, friends to humanity. 

Cold blows the wind, and the night’s coming on ; *, 
Give me some food for my mother, for charity, 
Give me some food, and then I’ll begone. 
Think, while you revel so careless and free, [ted, 
Secure from all harm, both well clothed and well 
Should Fortune e’er change, think how wretched 
’twohld be, 

To beg at a door for a morsel of bread. 

Pity, kind gentlefolks, friends to humanity. 

Cold blows the wind, and the night’s coming on; 
Give me some food for my mother, for charity, 
Give me some food, and then I’ll begone. 

C c 
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1555. WHAT A HARD LOT 
What a hard lot is ours now, indeed, and indeed, 

1 is a terrible life that we poor servants lead, 

Up early and late, 

To toil and to wait, 

To do as one’s bid, 

Yet for ever be chid. 

Ill humour to bear, 

And yet not to dare, 

Tbo* with anger we burn, 

To be spiteful and cross in return, 
yvbat a hard lot is ours then, indeed and indeed, 
Lis a terrible life that we poor servants lead. 

To be sure when one happens a service to get in, 
Where, to aid Madam’s frolics, her secrets we*re 
let in, 

Vhy then, I must own, of our blabbing afraid, 
Jhe maid is the mistress, the mistress the maid. 
They coax one so pretty, 

’Tis ‘ Dear Mrs. Kitty! 

You’re so kind and so clever, 

I’ll love you for ever.* 

Our wages they double, 

Yet give us no trouble, 

And while they’re so civil, 

We’re as saucy and pert as the devil. 
What a hard lot is theirs then, indeed, and indeed, 
Tis a terrible life our poor mistresses lead ! 

I3ut the times are so alter’d, these places are rare 
now > [care now, 

For who knows their intrigues, there are few ladies 
A faux-pas to conceal they will use little labour, 
Whilst each lady’s in countenance kept by her 
neighbour, 

Their spouses so kind too, 

Such foibles are blind to, 

Nay some will assume our vocation-; 

If a go-between’s needed, 

We’re pass’d by unheeded. 

The husband takes our occupation. 

'What a strange lot is theirs then ! indeed and 
indeed, 

*Tis a whinos.ftal b*e that some husbands lead. * 


1556. BY THE SIDE OF A WILLOW: 

By the side of a willow weeping, 

Where the streamlet gently play’d, 

In the heat of noon-day, sleeping, 

Kecliu’d a thoughtless maid. 

And in her dream, 

As it should seem, 

Prudence whisper’d, ‘ Come away ; 

While little Cupid, 

Blind and stupid, 

Urg’d the maid to stay. 

By the side of the brook, when waking 
The damsel chanc’d to see 
A youth, who his path mistaking, 
Approach’d the willow-tree. 

He met her eyes, 

With soft surprise, 

Unwilling to depart; 

And the neighbours say. 

Where he lost his way, 

He also lost his heart. 


15#. HAD I A HEART. 

Had I a heart for falsehood fram’d, 

I ne’er could injure you ; 

For tho’ your tongue no promise claim’d. 
Your charms would make me true. 

To you no soul shall bear deceit, 

No stranger offer wrong ; 

But friends in all the ag’d you’ll meet, 
And lovers in the young. 

But when they learn that you have blest. 
Another with your heart; 

They’ll bid aspiring passions rest, 

And act a brother’s part, 

Then, Lady, dread not here deceit, 

Nor fear to suffer wrong; 

For friends in all the ag’d you 11 meet, 
And lovers in the young. 

DAN. 
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1558. OF YOUNG MR. CCELEBS. 

Of .young Mr. Calebs you’ve heard, 

Who woudn’t be left in the lurch ; 

So, to lead the fond life he preferr’d, 

Of a spouse he must needs go in search. 

All the charms that could grace wedded life, 
He resolv’d in his lady should shine, O ; 
But when I go in search of a wife, 

7 Tis in search of a wife with the rhino! 

7 Tis then that I sigh. 

When the ready is nigh ; 

Leer, ogle, and wink, 

When I hear the sweet chink, 

The sweet merry chink of the rhino. 

If you haven’t good cheer to inspire, 

What’s Venus, the Loves, or the Graces ; 
Or Cupid without a good fire, 

To warm all his little bare places ? 

If music the food be of love, 

I fancy 7 tis music that I know, 

As all married gentlemen prove, 

With a wife that can jingle the rhino ! 

Oh ! then, let me sigh, 

Where the ready is nigh, &c. 

1559. IT IS THE HOUR. 

It is the hour, when from the boughs, 

The nightingale** high note is heard ; 

It is the hour when lovers’ vows, 

Sound sweet in every whisper’d word, 

And gentle winds and waters near, 

Make music to the lonely ear ; 

Each flow’r, the dews have lightly wet, 

And in the sky the stars are met, 

And on the wave is deeper blue, 

And on the leaf a browner hue, 

And in the heaven, that clear obscure, 

So softly dark, and darkly pure, 

That follows the decline of day, 

As twilight melts beneath the moon away. 

LORD BYRON. 
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1560. OF MIRTH AND CARE 

Of mirth and care a life I've led, 

Through many a motley day ; 

From earth and air I earn my bread. 

By my spade and my birds so gay. 

My fire of youth is gone and fied, 

And water’s too cold for me ; 

So I’m forc'd to drink good wine instead, 
Heiglio ! fol de riddle dol de. 

To three fair maids, as blithe as May, 

In wedlock I was bound ; 

One scolded, one tippled, and one ran away, 
But I popp’d 'em all in the ground. 

A fourth I tried, which lovely bride, 

Beat all the other three ; 

She’d have beat me, too—but, alas, she died ♦ 
Heiglio! &c. 

Thus earth with air, and mirth with care, 
And grief is mixed with joy ; 

Water with wine, and woman so fine, 

Still mingle some alloy. 

The birds they sing, and the neighbours cry 
W T hen my sexton’s face they see ; 

So I tune my pipes, while I pipe my eye— 
Heiglio! &c. 


1561. FLY, SOFT IDEAS, FLY* 

Fly, soft ideas, fly., 

That neither tear nor sigh, 

My virtue may betray; 

"Nature’s great call, 

That governs all, 

A daughter must obey. 

Alas my soul denies, 

To hear revenge’s cries, 

Dare not fond heart, 

To take his part, 

But drive his form away, 
c c 2 
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1562, l'HE BROOM BLOOM’D. 


The broom bloom’d so fresh and so fair, 
The lambkins were sporting around/ 

When I wander’d to breathe the fresli air, 
And by chance a rich treasure I found ; 

A lass sat beneath the green shade. 

For whose smiles the world I’d forego : 

As blooming as May was the maid, 

And she lives in the valley below. 

Her song struck my ear with surprise, 

Her voice like the nightingale sweet; 

But love took his seat in her eyes, 

There beauty and innocence meet: 

From that moment my heart was her own 
For her ev’ry wish I’d forego, 

She’s beauteous as roses new blown 
And she lives in the valley below/ 

My cottage with woodbine o’ergrown, 

The sweet turtle-dove cooing round, 

My flocks and my herds are my own, 

My pastures with hawthorn abound ; 

AU:my riches I’ll lay at her feet, 

If her heart in return she’ll bestow ; 

For no pastime can cheer my retreat, 
While she iiyes in the valley below. 


1563. OH MINE BE THE FATE. 

Oh ! mine be the fate of some brave desperado 
My tomb-stoile recording my story. 

With ‘ here lies the ashes of' Hector Tornado, 
Who died in the midst of his glory.* 

What a great, what a wonderful story ! 

1 Midst the fife’s note of joy that went 
Twiddle de ara 

The trumpet of victory’s tantarara 
He died in the midst of his glory 

Mounted on a noble charger, 

Large as life, or may be larger^ 

With a charming bas-relief, 

Scene to raise spectator’s grief, 


Sketching out the field of battle, 

All the noble row and rattle, 

Drone or coward, who so dull, 

But must feel their souls inflaming, 

Pretty damsels all exclaiming, 

* Don’t he look most beautiful!’ 

What a great what a wonderful, &.c 

Then the list of deeds heroic, 

Deeds to raise a saint or stoic— 

Serv’d with all the great commanders, 
Serv’d in France and serv’d in Flanders ; 
Fear defied, and danger sought 
For his country, where he fought, 

For her liberty and beauty ! 

And bis last dying speech 
Was for their sakes to teach 
Ev’ry man to do his duty. 

What a great, what a wonderful, Sm, 

1564. TOM SPRITS AIL. 

Tom Spritsail was a seaman bold, 

As ever wander’d o’er the wave : 

His manly form from beauty’s mould, 
Bespoke a heart, though mild, yet brave. 

In life’s vast ocean Tom had mann’d 
Such storms as fate is wont to rise; 

And oft’ towards his native land, 

O’er parting billows, turn’d his eyes ! 

In war an eagle, in peace a dove, 

And blest with friendship’s social ties. 

Yet oft he sigh’d ! ’twas all for love, 

Which beam’d resplendent in his eyes* 

Long did he o’er the ocean roam, 

And oft’ when in his hammock laid, 

His ardent wish—his native home— 

His fervent pray’r—his lovely maid 1 

At length, young Tom, with riches crown’cL 
Return’d to his dear native shore; 

But fate, alas ! had to the ground, 

Consign’d his Anna just before l 
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1565. OF TIMES PRESENT AND PAST. 

Of times, present and past, I’m going to sing, 
sir, 

A ditty befitting the ears of a king, sir. 

Time was, when a tradesmen his money could get, 
sir, 

But now all the fashion is running in debt, sir. 
Alteration, alteration, 

O, what a wonderful alteration. 

Time was, when our beaux in a large buckled 
wig, sir, 

Trunk hose, large toed shoes, look’d most won¬ 
drous big, «ir; 

But now dress’d like coachmen, deny it who can, 
sir, [sir. 

There’s no telling which is my lord or his man, 
Alteration, &c. 

Then the ladies, oh, bless them! the dear pretty 
creatures ! 

With ruffs, and such like, nearly hide all their fea¬ 
tures, 

But now, the dear souls on us take some com¬ 
passion, 

Since to shew all their shapes is become quite the 
fashion. 

Alteration, &c. 


1566. IN INFANCY OUR HOPES. 

In infancy our hopes and fears, 

Were to each other known; 

And friendship in our riper years, 

Has twined our hearts in one. 

O clear him, then, from this offence, 
Thy love, thy duty prove ; 

Restore him with that innocence, 
Which first inspir’d ray love. 

ARNE. 


LIBRARY. a*' 

1567. THE MULBERRY TREE. 

The sweet-briar grows in the merry greenwood. 
Where the musk-rose diffuses his perfume so 
free ; 

But the blight often seizes both blossom and bud, 
While the mildew flies over the Mulberry-tree. 

In the nursery rear’d like the young tende: vine, 
Mankind of all orders, and every degree, 

First crawl on the ground, then spring up like 
the pine, 

And some branch and bear fruit like the Mul¬ 
berry-tree. 

To the fair tree of knowledge some twine like - 
twig, 

While some sappy sprouts with its fruit disagre 

For which we from Birch, now and then pluck 
sprig, [tree 

Which is not quite so sweet as the Mulberry 

The vast tree of life we all eagerly climb, 

And impatiently pant at its high top to be *, 

Tho* nine out of ten are lopt off in their prime, 
And they drop like dead leaves from the Mul¬ 
berry-tree. 

Some live by the leaf, and some live by the bough, 
As the song or the dance their vocation may be; 

And some live and thrive, tho’ we know no more 
how, 

Than the dew that flics over the Mulberry- 
tree. 

But like weeping willows we hang down the head. 
When poor wither’d elders weVe destin’d to be , 

And we’re minded no more than mere logs when 
we’re dead, 

Or the dew that flies over the Mulberry-tree. 

Yet like lignum vitae, we hearts of oak wear, 

Or the cedar that keeps from the cankerworm 
free, 

While the vine juice we drain to dissolve ev’ry 
care, 

Like the dew that flics over the Mulberry-tree. 

& cm. 
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1568. BAGDAT IS THE PLACE. 

Bagdat is the place for fan, 

Wo, ho, my camels ; 

Four long streets there meet in one, 

Man has his trammels; 

In corner one poor Hassan fagg’d, 

In corner two, a miller lagg’d: 

Whose noisy mill was never still, 

It’s whirling cogs, like barking dogs, 

Went clack, clack, clack ; 

’Till he, poor elf, beside himself, 

Cried, in a pet, 4 O ! Mahomet! 

Confound all corner houses, 

Confound all corner houses.’ 

A t corner three, alas! alas! 

Wo, ho, my camels ; 

Iwelt a brazier banging brass, 

Man has his trammels; 

An undertaker at the door, 

Thump’d coffin-plates at corner four, 

’Till left, and right, from morn till night, 

Before, behind, with ev’ry wind, 

Clack, clack, bang, bang, rat tat tat. 

And the poor elf, beside himself, 

Cried, in a pet, ‘ O ! Mahomet! 

Confound all corner houses, 

Confound all corner houses.’ 

Hassan, weary of his life, 

Wo, ho, my camels; 

Took unto himself a wife, 

Man has his trammels ; 

The miller and the brazier stop, 

The undertaker shuts up shop ; 

But when his mate begins to prate 
►She sets the train to work again, 

With her clack, bang, rat, tat, tat. 

’Till he, poor elf, beside himself. 

Cried, in a pet, ‘O! Mahomet! 

Confound all talking spouses. 

Confound all talking spouses.* 


LIBRARY. , iJ1)T HE 

AiVeptw 

1569. BY LOVE AND FORTUNE. fffr Ilive 

By love and fortune guided, 

I quit the busy town; ^Qwbatf 

With cot and sheep provided, ^tli 

And vestments of a clown. jyjtfce 

Thus have I barter’d riches j; on ec 

For a shepherd’s little stock; j^ppy 

A crook to leap o’er ditches, 

And well to climb each rock : jifeartin 

A faithful dog my steps to guide, . tame by wat' 

A scrip and hautboy by my side ; ^Dane, Fit 

And my horn to give tlf alarm, theirb 

When wolves would harm And all for tl 

My flock. Ohwbai 

They’d i 

Ah, say then, who can blame me ? Some 

For beauty ’tisl roam; Ands( 

But if the chase should tame me, And son 11 

Perhaps I may come home. 

Till then I’ll give up riches, &c. icfn a very gr< 

& r 9 ^ man, 

t wild be idi 

1570. PRETTY PAINTED FLY. mand; 

And live on 

Pretty painted fly, Says be, 

Flirt your giddy round, Sha’nt \ 

In ev’ry flowret pry ; Hop, 

Ah! why! There 

Is honey to be found f Andie 

No, no, not honey there you see, 

You seek, alone, variety, lotpartydecei 

Pretty painted fly. * Oftraitonth 

S? Dane, Saxo 

Little busy bee, lick’d, 

On the wing of care, Had they str 

Ev’ry flower you see, PcorH; 

.Ah! me! He lost 

You gather treasure there; Thart 

Yes, yes, all yield their sweets to the«* What 

Improving still variety, Like a £ 

Little busy bee! 




i 
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1571. THE TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND. 

Daddy Neptune one day to Freedom did say, 

If ever I live upon dry land. 

The spot I should hit on, would be little Britain, 
Says Freedom, Why that’s my own Island! 

O what a snug little Island ! 

A riyht little tight little Island \ 

All the globe round, 

None can be found, 

So happy as this little Island. 

Julius Osar the Homan, who yielded to no man* 
Came by water—he couldn’t come by land 

And Dane, Piet, and Saxon, their homes turn'd 
their backs on, 

And all for the sake of our Island. 

Oh what a snug little Island! 

They’d all have a touch at the Island! 
Some were shot dead, 

And some of them fled, 

And some stay’d to live in the Island : 

Then a very great war-man, call’d Billy the Nor¬ 
man, 

Cried, d-n it, I never lik’d my land ; 

t would be much more handy, to leave tais Nor¬ 
mandy, 

And live on yon beautiful Island ! 

Says he, ’Tis a snug little Island ! 

Sha’nt we go visit the Island?— 

Hop, skip, and jump, 

There he was plump, 

And he kick’d up a dust in the Island. 

But party deceit help’d the Normans to beat, 

Of traitors they manag’d to bay land ; 

By Dane, Saxon, or Piet, we ne’er should been 
lick’d, 

Had they stuck to the king of the Island! 

Poor Harold the king of our Island ! 

He lost both his life and his Island ! 

That’s very true; 

What could he do ? 

Like a Briton he died for his Island 1 


The Spanish Armada set out to invade a’, 

Quite sure, if they ever came nigh land, 

They couldn’t do less than tuck up Queen Bess, 
And take their full swing of the Island. 

Oh the poor queen and the Island ! 

The Dons came to plunder the Island ! 

But snug in her hive, 

The queen was alive, 

And buz was the word at the Island ! 

These proud puff*d-up cakes thought to make 
ducks and drakes 

Of our wealth ; but they scarcely could spy land, 
Ere our Drake had the luck to make their pride 
duck, 

And stoop to the lads of the Island! 

Huzza for the lads of the Island ! 

The good wooden walls of the Island! 

Devil or Don, 

Let ’em come on, 

But how would they come off at the Island- 

Then Freedom and Nepture have hitherto kep 
tune, 

In each saying, this shall be my land; 

Should the army of England, or all they can brin& 
land, 

We’d show ’em some play for the Island ! 

We’ll fight for our right to the Island ! 

We’ll give them enough of the Island ! 
Frenchmen should just 
Bite at the dust, 

But not a bit more of the Island. 

1572. WITHIN THIS BREAST. 

Within this breast the record lies 
Of all the vows he made, 

His lips, but more his tell-tale eyes, 

His inmost soul betray’d. 

How could I shun the pleasing pain, 

When all my doubts were flown 
Besides my blushes told the swair., 

My heart was not my owo. 













ft. 


1573. STREPHON, SLAVE. 

fetrephon, slave of hopeless love, 
Hied him to a lonely grove, 

Where beneath the shade conceal'd, 
Thus his passion he reveal’d ; 

Fairest of the virgin train, 
Much-lov'd source of all my pain; 
If the wealth of worlds were mine, 
Stella it should all be thine, 

Vet could wealth thy hand obtain, 
fetrephon would that hand disdain. 
Mine, alas ! thou canst not be, 

I can ne’er aspire to thee ; 

Lost to hope a wretch forlorn, 
Hapless Strephon’s doom’d to mourn 
Forc’d that tender love to hide, 
■Which to boast would be his pride; 
Still to drag a hopeless chain. 

Still to weep but weep in vain; 

Fate and fortune are my foes, 

Death alone can end my woes. 
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Stella who was passing near, 

Chanc’d the shepherd’s plaint to bear 
Long she’d read in Strephon’s eyes, 
Love that shone thro’ all disguise ; 
Pity’s drops her cheek bedew’d, 

At his fond solicitude. 

(Softly as at evening’s close, 

Falls the dew-drop on the rose,; 
Strephon I have heard thy grief 
And would fain bestow relief. 


Let thy agitated soul, 

Yield to reason’s just control; 

Cannot friendship’s tender care. 

Help to sooth thy fond despair? 

Oh if pity can impart, 

Comfort to thy wounded heart, 

Let me hush thy woes to rest, 

Calm the tumults of thy breast; 

Cast, oi» cast away thy fear, 

Stella ne’er was insincere. 

LAJ)Y TUi A L 


3574. HARK! HOW THE DISTANT. 


Hark ! how the distant thunder rolls, 
Fierce lightning rends the air; 
Dread horror seize the frighted souls, 
To view the atmosphere. 

The raging seas with anger foam, 
Chill rain in torrents pour, 

The wearied tar thinks on his home, 
While storms obscure the shore. 


The tatter’d ship on every side, 
Receives the dreadful shock, 

And each rude blast of wind divide 
Her timbers on some rock. 

The crew, still void of every fear, 
Each threat’ning danger brave, 
And leave no means untried to steer 
Them from a watery grave. 


Alas ! it is in vain they toil. 

And crowd upon the deck, 

Tiie angry waves with vengeance boil, 
To view the awful wreck. 

All hopes now from their bosoms fly, 
Yet mercy they implore ! 

Each manly heart breathes forth a sigh, 
And sinks to rise no more. 


1575. FROM NIGHT TILL MORN 


From night til! morn I take my glass, 
fn hopes to forget my Chloe; 

Rut as I take the pleasing draught, 

She’s ne'er the less before me. 

Ah! no, no, no, as I take the pleasing draught, 
v» me cannot cure the pain I endure for my Chloc. 


To wine I flew to ease the pain, 

Her beauteous charms created 
But wine more firmly bound the chain, 
And love would not be cheated. 

Ah ! no no no, &c. 


. 
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1576. GRAHAM OF B ALGO WAN. 

Let Ireland exult in her heroes so glorious, 

And England extol her great Nelson, victorious ! 
Where’er for the valiant fond bosoms are glowing. 
The Scots may be proud of their Laird of Balgo- 
wan. 

From Scotia’s fam’d land, where his forefathers 
flourish’d, 

And still where true valour and genius nourish’d, 
To fight for Iiis country, with zeal overflowing, 
Away to the w ars went brave Graham of Bal- 
gowan. 

Abercrombie and Moore, immortal in story, 

His comrades in battle, and partners in glory, 
Beheld with delight while his laurels were grow¬ 
ing. 

The Hero and Patriot in Graham of Balgowan. 

For often, at midnight, the camp cloak his cnv- 
ring. 

While spirits benignant around him were hov’ring, 
He stole the repose which to nature was owing, 
To study their welfare who dwell at Balgowan! 

On the heights of Barossa arriv’d without slumber, 
The foe in battalia, and triple his number, 

He fought, and he conquer’d, to France nobly 
showing, 

How Britons can triumph, led ouby Balgowan ! 

Whole legions were routed, their confidence sha- 
ken, 

Guns, banners, and gen’rals, with squadrons, were 
taken, 

And those who escap’d, with a sigh, are bestowing 
The meed cf renown on the troops of Balgowan ! 

In musPring our force, when the battle is over, 
Affection bewails some lost friend or fond lover : 
But Fame’s golden trumpet shall never cease 
blowing 

The names of the heroes who vied with Balgowan! 


1577 . THE ANCHORS’ WEIGH’D 

The tear fell gently from her eye, 

When last we parted on the shore, 

My bosom beat with many a sigh, 

To think I ne’er might see her more. 

Dear youth, she cried, and canst thou haste awa 
My heart will break ; a little moment stay. 

Alas ! I cannot part from thee. 

The anchor’s weigh’d— farewell, remember me! 

Weep not, my love, I trembling said. 

Doubt not a constant mind like mine : 

I ne’er can meet another maid, 

Whose charms can fix a heart like mine ; 

Go, then, she cried ; but let thy constant mind 
Oft think of her you leave in tears behind. 

Dear maid, this last embrace my pledge shall bf 
The anchor’s weigh’d—farewell, remember me! 


1578. OUR COUNTRY IS OUR SHIP 

Our country is our ship, d’ye see, 

A gallant vessel too, 

And of liis fortune proud is he, 

Who’s of the Albion’s crew; 

Each man, whate’er his station be, 
When duty’s call commands, 

Should take his stand, 

And lend a hand, 

As the common cause demands. 

Among ourselves, in peace ’tis true. 
We quarrel, make a route. 

And having nothing else to do, 

We fairly scold it out; 

But once the enemy’s in view. 

Shake hands, we soon arc friends. 
On the deck, 

Till a wreck. 

Each the common cause defends, 
c c 5 
















1579. WHENCE COMES THISKEEN. 
Whence comes this keen, this cutting smart 

Why does the tear unbidden start ? 

" "y beats ">y sad, my sinking heart, 

, Thus heavily ? 

-kliza, tis because I part. 

My life! from thee. 

Tost on the rude and foaming wave, 

O er which the howling tempests rave. 

In distant climes I go, to brave 

tvt„ , , The furious sea; 

My doom, perhaps a wat’ry grave, 

Far, far, from thee! 

Oh say, then, all on earth I prize! 

Wilt thou my absence mourn withsighs. 

And heav n invoke, with uplift eyes, 

.is, s P ee d my way? 

Wilt thou? but see, the signal flies • 

I must not stay ! ’ 

By storms that sweep the deep abyss, 

By plighted vows, by all our bliss, 

By this embrace, and this, and this, 

~ , , D oar girl: be true— 

Kemember love s last parting kiss ! 

Adieu! adieu! 

1580. THE GENTLE DEW. 

The gentle dew distill’d from heaven, 

Kevives the drooping flow’r • 

So godlike pity first was given/ 

To sooth a mournful hour. 

The aid of med’ein* oft we try, 

Our health impaired to mend • 

Ala, 1 what cordial can supply. 

The absence of a friend. 

Sharp are the pangs, hard to remove 
A long contracted grief, 

The pa,n once caus’d by slighted love. 

Admits of no relief. f 
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1581. O WHAT CAN THE MATTER JBE 

O dear what can the matter be, 

O what can the matter be. 

Dear, what can the matter he, 

Johnny’s so long at the fair: 

He promis’d he’d buy me a fairing should 
please me, 

And then for a kiss O he vow’d he would 
teaze me ; 

He promis’d he’d bring me a bunch of blue 
ribbons, 

To tie up my bonny brown hair. 

O dear'what can the matter be, 

O what can the matter be, 

Dear what can the matter be, 

Johnny’s so long at the fair, 

He promis’d he’d buy me a basket of posies, 
A garland of lilies, a garland of roses 
A little straw bat to set off the blue ribbons, 
lhat tie up my bonny brown hair. 

1582. IN A GLASS OF OLD WINE. 

V hile I have my bottle, I’ll never complain, 

Nor envy the drinkers of hock or champaigne ; 

It strengthens my body, my spirit it cheer- * 

And adds to my life, ay, a dozen good years, 

A glass of old wine. 

£ ro ™ ™y ?»«g little cottage I ne’er wish to roam. 
Hut 111 drink a good health to the lads far from 
home, 

By land and by sea we have conquer’d, they tell us, 
^o—soldiers, and sailors, and all jolly fellows— 

In a glass of old wine. 

At home and abroad now together we stand, 

And m friendly alliance are bound heart and hand* 
Confusion to those who such friendship would 
sever, r 

So—the King, and the Prince, and Old England 
for ever, ° 

In a glass of old wine. 
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1583. I TRAVERS’D JUDAHS. 

I travers’d Judah’s barren sand, 

At beauty’s altar to adore, 

But there the Turk has spoil’d the lands, 
And Sion’s daughters weep no more. 

In Greece the bold imperious mein, 

The wanton look the leering eye, 
Bade love’s devotion not be seen. 

Where constancy is never nigh. 

From thence to Italy’s fair shore, 

I bent my never ceasing way, 

And to Loretta’s temple bore, 

A mind devoted still to pray. 

But there too superstition’s band, 

Had sicken'd every feature o’er, 

And made me soon regain the land, 
Where beauty fills the western shore. 

Where hymen with celestial pow’r, 
Connubial transport doth adorn, 
Where purest virtue sports the hour, 
That ushers in each happy morn. 

Ye daughters of old Albion’s isle, 
Where’er I go, whene’er I stray, 

Oh charity’s sweet children smile, 

To cheer a pilgrim on his way. 


1584. WHEN THE SAILS. 

When the sails catch the breeze and the anchor is 
weigh’d, 

To bear me from Anna my beautiful maid, 

The top-mast ascending I look for my dear, 

And sigh that her features imperfect appear ; 

Till aided by fancy her charms I still trace, 

And for me see the tears trickle down her pale 
face; 

While her handkerchief waving solicits my view, 
A«d l bear her sweet lips sadly sigh out adieu ! 


&8f 

The pleasing delusion not long can prevail, 

Higher rise the proud waves and more brisk blows 
the gale. 

The gale that regards not the sighs that it bears, 
The proud waves still unmov’d though augmented 
by tears. 

Ah ! will ye not one single moment delay, 

Oh think from what rapture yon bear me away ! 
Then my eyes strive in vain my dear Anna to view, 
And a tear drops from each as I sigh out adieu! 

Yet some comfort it gives to my agoniz’d mind, 
That I still see the land where I left her behind, 
The land that gave birth to my charmer and me, 
Tho’ less’ning my eyes beam with pleasure to see, 
*Tis the casket that holds all that’s dear to my 
heart, 

*Tis the haven where yet we shall meet ne’er to 
part! 

If the fates are propitious to lovers sjo true, 

But if not, dearest Anna! a long long adieu. 

HARRISON. 

1535 O, STREW THE SWEET FLOWER. 

O, strew the sweet flow’r and pluck the thorn, 
And cleanse the green turf, fair maid ! 

So may some kind hand the sod adorn, 

When thou in thy grave art laid. 

And, O, flitting form of her I’ve lost, 

My true love, O linger for me; 

'Till I have deck’d our bridal bed, 

And then I will follow thee. 

O, strew the sweet flow’r: for now the flow*r 
Of beauty is laid below ; 

And pluck the foul weed, because no weed 
Did e’er in her bosom grow. 

And, O, flitting form of her I’ve lost, 

My true love, O linger for me ; 

’Till A have deck’d our bridal bed, 

And then I will follow thee* 
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1586. WHEN BRITAIN. 

When Britain on her sea-girt shore, 

Her white-rob’d Druids first address’d : 

What aid, she cried, shall I implore, 

What bless’d defence,—by numbers press’d ? 
Hostile nations round thee rise, 

The mystic Oracles reply’d, 

And view thine isle with envious eyes! 

Their threats defy, their rage deride ; 

Nor fear invasion from your adverse Gauls, 
Britain’s best bulwarks are her Wooden W T alls. 
Thine oaks descending to the main. 

With floating forts shall stem the tides 5 
Asserting Britain’s liquid reign, 

Where'er her thund’ring navy rides; 

Nor less to peaceful arts inclin d, 

Where commerce opens all her stores. 

In social bands shall lead mankind. 

And join the sea-divided shores : 

Spread then thy sails where naval glory calls, 
Britain’s best bulwarks are her Wooden Walls. 

Hail! happy isles : what though thy vales 
No vine-impurpled tribute yield, 

Nor fann’d with odour-breathing gales, 

Nor crops spontaneous glad the field ; 

Yet liberty rewards the toil, 

Of industry, to labour prone, 

Who jocund ploughs the grateful soil, 

And reaps the harvest he has sown : 

While other realms tyrannic sway enthrals, 
Britain’s best bulwarks are her Wooden Walls. 

Thus spake the bearded sire of old, 

In vision wrapt, of Britain’s fame, 

Ere yet Iberia felt the pow’r, 

Or Gallia trembled at her name ; 

Ere yet Columbusdar’d t’ explore 
New regions rising from the main : 

From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 

Bear then, ye winds, in solemn strain, 

Tills sacred truth, an awe-struck world appals, 
Britain’s best bulwarks are her Wooden Walls. 
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1537. WITH A FANCY. 

With a fancy somewhat flighty, 

I set sail for Otai-hai-tet, 

Just as the foggy time of year, 
go nothing saw, the’ off Cape Clear. 
Swearing—bawling—boatswain calling, 
Hazy weather—foul together, 

Breezes blowing—ten knots going, 
Tempests roaring—high tops low’ring. 
Ducklings quacking—timbers cracking, 
Lubbers preaching—women screeching, 

Oh ! these are the joys of a sailor’s life. 

Nought but war and rude commotion 
Reign throughout Pacific Ocean ; 

Back we return with vent’rous scope, 

To anchor safe at Cape-Good-Hope. 
Voyage over—land at Dover, 

Claret quaffing—joking, laughing, 
Carriage rolling—voting, polling, 

Forward pressing—me caressing, 

Court invited—to be knighted, 

Swearing—bawling, &c. 

Such are the joys of a sailor’s return. 

1588. TELL ME, ELIZA, 

Tell me, Eliza, must I yield. 

That lovely hand, that heart refin’d, 

And, unrepining, leave the field 
To rivals, wanting sense or mind ? 

Say, shall this form, that face, those eyes, 
Be some uncultur’d rustic’s prize ? 

Can such thy fond attention prove? 
Forbid it, Fate! Forbid it, Love! 

Tell me, Eliza, on that breast. 

Which gently heaves with feeling’s glow. 
Unconscious, shall a clown be blest, 

W r ho half your worth can never know f 
What, though his heart be just and true. 
Will manners rude suffice for you r 
t Such union shall Eliza prove t 
Forbid it, Fate ! Forbid it, Love! 
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1589. THE MARGATE HOY. 

Standing one summer’s day on the Tower shp, 
Careless how I my time should employ, 

It popp’d in my head that I’d take a trip 
Aboard of a Margate hoy. 

I bought a few slops, such as shirts and a coat, 
For of prog I knew they’d be well stored, 

Then I hail’d a pair of oars, shov’d off my boat, 
And away I dash’d on board. 

(Spoken.) ‘ Ah ! my dear Commodore » who 
would have thought of seeing you here?* ‘What, 
Mrs. Garbage ? How*3 the Alderman ?’ ‘That’s 
my husband there, sir.’ ‘ How do ? ’Pon my word ! 
and little Dickey I do declare.* ‘ Give me leave 
to introduce you to a few of my acquaintances. 
Miss Minnikin, Commodore Kelson ; Commodore 
Kelson, Miss Minnikin.’— 4 Very happy to have 
the pleasure of knowing the gentleman.’ ‘Dr. 
Quibus, Commodore Kelson; Commodore Kelson, 
Dr. Quibus. Mr. Shadrack, Commodore Kelson ; 
Commodore Kelson, Mr. Shadrack.’ ‘Very much 
at your sharvis, sare.’ ‘Captain Squash, Commo¬ 
dore Kelson; Commodore Kelson, Captain Squash; 
Sir Phelim 0‘Drogheda, Commodore Kelson; 
Commodore Kelson, Sir Phelim 0‘Drogheda.’ 
‘Oh, by the powers !i but I’m glad to see you; 
.and if you should arrive safe after your drowning, 
at my town house on the Windsor road, and can 
make it convanient to take a beef-steak with me, 
I should be glad to see you.’Hollao, there ! 
cast off the painter. Sit still, ladies and gentle¬ 
men.’ 

So off we went with a flowing jib, 

Full of merriment and joy ; 

The Alderman munching, and prattling liis rib, 
Sing who as blithe as we, 

Who take a voyage at sea, 

Aboard of a Margate hoy. 

Then such glee and good-humour, our joy to pro- 
long, 

Pervaded ail fore and aft; 

Some were telling a story, some whistling a song. 
As we turn’d and o t ’mongst the <*.*#** 
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Then we’d talk on our danger, and then were gay i 
Then how we’d astonish the folks, [way. 

When at Margate arriv’d ; then, cut out your 
To laugh at a waterman’s jokes. 

%/(Spoken.) • Ahoy—ship ! ahoy !’ ‘ Aye, aye. 

‘ Pray have you one Wiseman a-board T ‘ No-o-o.' 

‘ Then, damme, you are all fools, an’t you ‘ Ha 
ha ! ha!’ went Miss Minnikin. ‘ Dat vas ver> 
coot chjoke,’ said the Jew. ‘ I say, Moses, (saic 
the man that felt offended) ‘ are you a bull or « 
bear P^Dam’me, but I thinks you looks more lik* 
a monkey. And you, Miss Dolly Drylips, take 8 
reef in your perriwig, clue up the loose tacks ie 
your jaw bags, clap a stopper on your muzzle- 
and give your tongue leave of absence.* ’Bout 
ship helm s a lee ;—here she comes- 

So we took t’other tack, and lay gunnel to ; 

Which soon gave a damp to our joy : [Jew, 

Miss Minnikin squall’d,— mine Cot, cried the 
Sing who so blithe as we, 

Who take a voyage at sea, 

Aboard of a Margate hoy. 

The company’s merriment’s now out of joint, 

And their tattlers not moving so quick, 

Scarce right-a head did we twig Cuckold’s Point, 
When the Alderman fell cursedly sick. 

Then we’d like to fall foul of an oyster smack 
The wind fresh’ning towards the Nore ; 

Then stretching too far on the starboard tack. 
Bye-and-bye we came bump ashore. 

(Spoken.) ‘ Oh ! oh! dear, we shall all be cast 
away !’ ‘ Cash’d avay ? ma tear ; marshy upon ma 
shins ! vat shall I do to be shaved ?’ ‘ Why, faith,’ 
said I, ‘ I fancy we shall have a taste of the sail 
water before we reach Margate.’ ‘ Yes, sir,* said 
the doctor ; ‘ not that I have any quarrel with 
death ; but I am afraid we shall take in a larger 

dose than will do us any good.’ ‘ Damn my--, 

I von’t stand that, that’s too bad, by G-!’ ‘Oh, 

you wretch, Garbage ! to swear so when weaie all 
going to the bottom; you ought to be down oo 














yo U r knees, so you ought, with a book in your 
hand Swear would’nt it make a saint swear! 
an t the reel of the vessel knock’d off my hat and 
wig, and that Irishman spewing them both full r 
Oh madam may I thank you for the use of your 

rthe n v S es S 0t | •/ f ° r there ’ S S ' ,Ch 3 na,Ise °us smell 
in the vessel, it quite overcomes me.’ ‘ Damn it 

young one, but you’ve made it all come over me’ 

thoilffh ? iprp’c o _ 1_ v V . > 
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buck- 


—i-mucHdiH'ome over i 
though . here s a mess you have made my bu 

vvofn’T; , T ! 10 l u ' lt reet, lassie, there’s a 

vvofu stench i’th vessel. I would’nt wonder but 
that one of your London shopkeepers had made 
a mistake m their castings up, and set down the 
tota! at the wrong end. All ! lassie, you’ve got 
your head in my pocket, puking all among my 
piovision. Cum, cum be a little decent.’ ‘How 
d ° you do. Sir Phelim ?’ «Arrah, I should be well 
enough, it I was’nt cursedly s-i-c-k-ck.* ‘ She 
rights! She rights !’ 

Ne *‘ ? earning on, we did preciously kick, 
Which finish d completely our joy, fly sick - 
Twas mamma, how d’ye do ? Oh, I am monstrous 
And, sir, how d’ye do ? Oh, I’m damnably sick, 
king who so blithe as we. 

Who take a voyage at sea, 

Aboard of a Margate hoy, 

AmJ now ’twould have made a philosopher grin, 
To have seen such a concourse ofmuns; [chin, 
kick as death, wet as muck, from the heel to the 
For it came on to blow great guns. *■*- [way 
Spoil’d clothes and provisions now clogg’d up the 
In a dreary and boisterous night; 

While apparently dead every passenger lay, 

With the sickness,—but more with the fright. 

(Spoken with sickly retchings.) ‘ Oh ? dear, I 
* ^- as at hom . e in ™y own bed ; or a hundred 
miles off from this thingummy!’ * Ah, ma Cot 
A mighty, what a twist I’ve got alia top o’ma 
pelly,just for all the vorld as if there was so many 
chain pumps a working at de bottom of ma schto- 
mack.’ Damn it, but you’ve pump’d it ajl over 


me, and turn d my stomach.' ‘ Ah, 5 , a, and you’ve 
turn d it all over me ; and it comes down J back 
so cold ,^Pa ! pa! I see what makes us all so sick • 
there s that man at the end of the thingummy a’ 
stirring us all up with a long pole.’ ‘ Poll ™ 

httle fool, that’s what guides* straight !’< La 
pa, what s that white thing over our heads, upon 
a very long pole? ‘That! that’s the main slfect 
that makes us go along.’ ‘ If I were to stick a 

P .°'* m y0 " r ,!r, d ’ papa ’ and hoist one of mamma’s 
sheets, would nt you go along nicely ?’ ‘ Tut you 
little booby.’ ‘Arrah, stop the ship, stop the ship 
Oh, by my soul, what a sickness! Ah ! I’ve got a 
devil of a twist all over me!’ ‘ Ah ! you black¬ 
guard, you’re no gentleman ; you’ve twisted it 
ali over me !’ ‘ Ah! Cod A mighty, if di, pe your 

Tnoto" n S— ^ lv ^ I n ? a l,ric and mortar vails in 
Tooke s Place! ‘ Why don’t you turn in ?’ ‘ What 

oZlfr^'V Don,t y° u s “ I'm all inside 
outside. How do you make that out?’ ‘ Vhat 

on t you see ma inside running down the oirtsidi 
0 the vessel and if that is not inside outside ' 
don t know vhat is/ « But why the devil dor 
you turn into the hammock?’ * Acause 1 turn out 
again as soon as I got in, and I proke two a ma 
ribs, on the tamn swingle swangle lings as hangs 
p against the ceiling. Dere's no accommodations 
Here s de tam boys up aloft, crying take 
care o de ship-boom, and take care of dls tin<raci 
take care of that, but they never said take care 
ot ma new hat as cost ma 6s. 8d. besides the 
stamp,—vas all knock’d overboard.’ < Eh 1 muu 
what d ye mak such a bother aboot t It’s all no¬ 
thing but a flea bite/ ‘ A flea bite! my darling- 
I never Diet with such a flea-bite in the course ot 
my life: here, boy, take away this bucket, and 
bring me another, that I may go on with my work 
, A flea-bite,grab—Lite—bite—ah! ah ! 
Will nobody throw me overboard?’ ‘Oh oh 
would you be so kind as to he after handing the 
eai.de cup -Sailor! young man, d’ye see land, 
for I’m quite tired of this thingummy ‘Land! 
Land upon the starboard bow. 
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At last after turning on two or three tacks, 
Margate lights soon restor’d all ourjoy : 

The men found their stomachs, the women their 
clacks, 

Sing who so blithe as we. 

When we take a voyage to sea, 

Aboard of a Margate hoy. 

dibdin. 

1590. IN SLUMBERS OF MIDNIGHT. 

In slumbers of midnight, the sailor boy lay, 

His hammock swung loose at the sport of the 
wind, 

But watch-worn and weary his cares flew away, 
And visions of happiness danc’d o’er his mind ; 
He dreamt of his home, of his dear native bow’rs, 
And pleasures that waited on life’s merry morn ; 
Whilst mem’ry stood sideways, half-cover’d with 
flow’rs, 

And restor’d evTy rose, but secreted a thorn. 

The jessamine clambers in flow’rs o’er the thatch, 
And the swallow sings sweet from her nest in 
the wall, 

All trembling with transport, he raises the latch, 
And the voice of belov’d ones reply to his call: 
A father bends o’er him with looks of*delight, 

His cheek is impearl’d with a mother’s warm 
tear, 

And the lips of the boy in a love-kiss unite, 

With lips of the maid whom his bosom holds 
dear. 

Oh ! sailor boy, sailor boy, never again, 

Shall peace, love, or kindred, thy wishes repay ; 
Unblest, and unhonour’d, down deep in the main, 
Full many score fathom thy form shall decay : 
Days, months, years, and ages, shall circle away, 
And still the vast waters above thee shall roll, 
Earth loosens thy body, for ever and aye, 

Oh ! sailor boy, sailor boy, peace to thv soul 
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1591. WHO WAS THE DREAD 
Who w as the dread of France and Spain, 
Driving them o’er the wat’ry plain, 

Like sheep before a storm of rain ? 

*Twas gallant Nelson. 
Who was bold valour’s bravest child; 

In war how fierce ! in peace how mild ! 
From whom foes fled with horror wild ! 

’Twas gallant Nelson. 
Who ’mid the carnag’d seat of war, 

When Death whirl’d on his blood red car, 
Was calm as evening’s gentle star ? 

’Twas gallant Nelson. 
Who, like an angel sent from heav’n, 

When victory to his arm was giv’n, 

Was friend to foes, by terror driven? 

* *Twas gallant Nelson, 
Who aided Jervis brave to gain 
St. Vincent’s victory over Spain, 

And humbled too the haughty Dane ? 

’Twas gallant Nelson. 
Who, in Aboukir’s guarded bay, 

Gain’d for his king a glorious day, 
Confirming Britain’s naval sway ? 

’Twas gallant Nelson. 
And to make glory’s self more bright, 
Whose genius gain’d the proudest fight 
E’er witness’d, near Trafalgar’s height ? 

’Twas gallant Nelson. 
Now, mournful muse, with sorrow tell, 
Who, circled round by Fate’s foul vspell, 
’Midst shouts of victory pobly fell? 

Alas! ’twas Nelson. 

Here the weak pen must surely fail, 
Honours no more his form can hail, 

Save those that point to death’s dire vale! 

Alas! poor Nelson. 

But till the world shall cease to be, 

Till time become eternity, 

That world shall sorrowing say, like me, 
Alas! poor Nelson. 
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1592. NAUTICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


I be one of they sailors who think ’tis no lie, 

• in i r eve, T therefore of life there’s a why ; 

I hat be fortunes strange weather a calm or a 
squall, 

Our births, good or bad, are chalk’d out for us all: 
I hat the stays and the braces of life will be found, 
To be some of’em rotten and some of’em sound ; 
That the good we should cherish, the bad never 
seek, 

I or death will too soon bring each anchor a peak 

When astride on the yard, the top lifts they let go, 
And I corn’d, like a shot, plump among ’em below; 
Why I cotch’d at a halliard, and jump’d upon deck: 
And so broke my fall, to save breaking my neck. 
Just like your philosophers, for all their jaw, 

Who, less than a rope, gladly catch at a straw 
liius the good ’ffe should cherish, the bad never 
seek, 

For death will too soon bring each anchor a-peak. 

Why now that-there cruise that we made off the 
^ an ^ s ’ [thanks ; 

W here I pepper’d the foe, and got shot for my 
\V hat then ? she soon struck; and though crippled 
on shore, 

And lairl up to refit, I had shiners galore : 

At length live and looking, I tried the false main, 
And to get more prize-money, got shot at again 
Ihus the good we should cherish, the bad never 
seek, 

!or death will too soon bring each anchor a-peak. 

Then just as it comes, take the bad with the good. 
One man’s spoon’s of silver, another’s of wood, 
What’s poison for one man’s another man's balm : 
Some are safe in a storm, and some lost in a calm; 
Some are rolling in riches, some not worth a souse, 
To-day we eat beef, and to morrow lobs-scouse :— 
Thus the good we should cherish, (he bad never 
seek, 

For death will too soon bring each anchor a-peak. 

D1BD1PL 


A69.L BIARY, DEAR MARY f 

Mary, dear Mary ! list! awake ! 

And, like the moon, thy slumbers break. 

There is not a taper, and scarcely a sound, 

To be seen or be heard in the cottages round. 
The watch-dog is silent, thy father sleeps, 

And love, like the breeze, to thy window creep*. 
The moonlight seems listening all over the land, 
To the whispers of angels, of angels like thee. 
Oh, lift but a moment the sash with thy hand ; 
And kiss but that hand to me, my dear Mary! 
Kiss but that hand to me. 


Hark ! do I see thee ? yes ’ti 3 thou, 

And now there’s thy hand, and I see thee now y 
Thou look’st like a rose in a crystal stream, 

For thy face, love, is bath’d in the moonlight gleam. 
And, oh! could my kisses in steam circles rise, 
To dip in thy dimples, and spread round thine eyes; 
And, oh ! to be lost in such a night as this, 

In the arms of an angel like thee ! 

Oh ! stay but a moment, a moment of bliss, 

And smile but forgiveness to me,—my dear Mary; 
Smile but forgiveness to me. 

Nobody, sweet, can hear our sighs; 

For thy voice just comes on the soft air and dies. 
Dost thou gaze at the moon ? I have gaz’d as I rove 
Till I thought it had breath’d heaven’s blessings 
on love; [begun. 

Till I stretch’d out my arms, and my tears have 
And nature, and heaven, and thou, seem’d but one, 
Adieu, my dear Mary, the moon’s in the west, 
And the leaves shine with tear drops like thee 
So draw in thy charms, and betake thee to rest, 
Oh ! thou dearer than life to me,—my love Mary 
Thou dearer than life to me. 

LEIGH HUNT. 
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OH, TELL ME NOT THERE’S JOY. 

Oh, tell me not there’s joy on earth 
Where woman is not found—- 

Oh, tell me not the soul of mirth 
In rapture beams around, 

Except where lovely woman gives 
Her soft, bewitching wile ; 

When all around the board there lives 
The sunshine of her smile. 

Then fill the bowl—to woman fill 
The sparkling goblet up— 

With raptured soul we’ll quaff the wine, 
And bless the hallow’d cup. 

There’s not a charm—a social bliss, 

But what with her we share ; 

And trouble, fair one! even this 
From thee we learn to bear. 

For ’tis upon thy gentle breast 
We pillow all our fears ; 

And, as the beams on ocean rest, 

Thy smile comes o’er our tears. 

Then fill the bowl, &c. 


YOUNG LOVE’S A WAYWARD BOY. 

Love, young Love’s a w r ayward boy, 

Who tries by pain at pleasing; 

Yet still, oh still there’s a tender joy, 

A rapture in his teasing. 

And where’s the soul that would forego 
The pain to lose the pleasure ? 

And where’s the heart can keep its woe, 

At the thrill of music’s measure ? 

For dear, ah dear is the magic chain, 

The silken band we’re bound in ; 

And high beats the pulse, in joyous strain, 
Of the heart that young Love’s found in. 

Love, young Love’s a wayward boy, 

And bears within his quiver 

Alike the inrui ol pain joy. 

Which mortal ne’er can sever. 


NOTHING LIKE LEATHER. 

How happy the man is who lives by his awl. 

With leather sufficient to furnish a stall, 

With leather sufficient to furnish a stall, 

He holds the philosopher’s stone in his lap, 

That turns Lead-en-hall leather to gold, by rap! 
rap! 

Brother crafts there is nothing like leather. 

For leather is cordwainer’s gold. 

The first craft, old Adam, made shoes of raw skins. 
Then sandals succeeded to cover the shins, 

Then sandals succeeded to cover the shins, 

And when made of leather they gain’d high repute, 
Till Crispin crown’d all, by inventing the boot. 

Brother crafts, &c. 

Then three-quarter boots, many ages were worn. 
And with jockies, the legs of the bucks did adorn. 
And with jockies, the legs of the bucks did adorn ; 
Now hessians are up, they three-quarters condemn, 
Should they do so with jockies, why we’ll jockey 
them. Brother crafts, &c. 

Soon our foes brought up gaiters, of beggarly cloth. 
Were they but made of leather, ’twould lessen our 
wrath, 

M ere they but made of leather, ’twould lessen our 
wrath, 

But our Wellington’s, beat the whole spatterdash 
crew. 

And we’ll crush all the cloth,with boots of Waterloo. 

Brother crafts, &c. 

Yet love from our labours can make us relax, 

We stick to our wives, and our sweethearts like wax. 
We stick to our wives, and our sweet hearts like wax, 
For we all are odd shoes, while unmarried we are, 
Rights, and lefts, men, and maids, and two make 
a pair. Brother crafts, &c. 

.Now, duty commands me a word more to drop, 

A pajr have been match’d here, in this very shop, 
A pair have been match’d here, in this very shop. 
They are of the best quality, both neat and strong, 
And 1 hope the good pair, will wear well and long, 
i Brother crafts. Ac. 
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1596. DO YOU SEE, 4S A SAILOR. 

Do you see, as a sailor, I’ll heave off 
A bit of a song in my way ; 

But if you don’t like it, I’ll leave off, 

I soon call my bawling belay. 

Odd lingos musicianers write in, 

Concerning flats, sharps, and all that; 

We seamen are sharp in our fighting, 

And as to the Frenchmen they’re flat. 

Outlandish folks tickle your ears, 

With solos, and such sort of stuff, 

We tars have no more than three cheers, 

Which French folks think music enough. 

Through Canada loudly 'twas rung, 

Then echoed on Senegal’s shore, 

At Guadaloupe merrily sung, 

And Martinique chorus’d encore. 

At Havre we play’d well our parts, 

Though our game they pretended to scoff, 

For trumps we turn’d up English hearts, 

They threw down their cards and sheer’d off. 

They have met with their match now they feel, 
Their shuffling and cutting we check ; 

They were lurch’d at Crown Point, and lost Deal, 
And faith, they got slamm’d at Quebec. 

Our music gave French folks the vapours, 

It took an odd turn on Conflans ; 

We knew they were all fond of capers, 

So sit up an old English dance. 

*Twas Britons strike home, that we sounded, 

By the strength of that tune they were trounc’d, 

The titidols looking confounded, 

While Hawke, faith, their feather-heads pounc'd, 

Our instruments always do wonders, 

From round-tops we give serenades; 

Our organs are twenty-four pounders, 

Our concerts are brisk carronades. 


bor cooks, tho’f the French folks are neater 
Our messes they never can beat, 

Our dishes have so much saltpetre, 

And as to our balls, they’re forc’d-meat. 

God bless our king George, with three cheers, sirs. 
And God bless his consort, amen ; 

In past times we’ve drubb’d the Mounseers, sirs • 
For pastime we’ll drub them again. 

There’s one thing I have to say,—tho’ 

Beyond seas, my boys, we’ll overcome, 

If you’ll give old England fair play tho*, 

And keep yourselves quiet at home. 

1597. COME, CHEER UP. 

Come, cheer up, my lads, ’tis to glory we steer, 
To add something new to this wonderful year; 
To honour we call you, not press you like slaves, 
For who are so free as the sons of the waves. 
Hearts of oak are our ships, jolly tars are our 
men, 

We always are ready, 

Steady, boys, steady ; 

We’ll fight and we ll conquer again and again. 

We ne’er see our foes but we wish them to stay* 
They never see us but they wish us away ; * 

If they run, why we follow, and run them ashore, 
For if they wont fight us, what can we do more ? 
Hearts of oak, &c. 

They swear they’ll invade ns, these ternble foes 
They’ll frighten our women, our children, our 
beaus ; 

But should their flat bottoms in darkness get o’er, 
Still Britons they’ll find to receive them ashore. 
Hearts of oak, &c. 

We’ll still make them run, and we’ll still make 
them sweat, 

In spite of the devil, or Brussels’ gazette ; 

Then cheer up, my lads, with one voice let us sing, 
ldiers, our sailors, our statesmen, and king. 
Hearts of oak, &c. 
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1595. I’M A JOLLY ROVING TAR. 

Pm a jolly roving tar, fearing neither wound nor 
scar, 

And many tautisli breezes have I seen : 

When then the grog is given out, at a battle or a 
bouzing bout, 

Tom never was the lubber to give in. 

On shore (my hearts) or board a ship, good hu¬ 
mour with me takes a trip ; 

>Tis, yeo, yeo, yeo ! drink and kiss the lasses : 
Drink away, that’s your play! 

Fal de rail, tal lal la ; drink, and kiss the lasses. 

Fitted out a cruizer tight, in a breeze I take de¬ 
light : 

And fighti'iig’s my fair weather, I allow; 

Just like new ones at a play, we tars have such a 
taking way, 

To always take the enemy in tow: 

Fearing neither fin nor wing, at our guns we gaily 
sing, 

Yeo, yeo, &c. 

Tho’ grog I love, you knows my boast; and was 
I every heart to toast 
That leads Britannia’s crew to victory— 

Make the sea grog, their health to quaff; before 
that I could drink it half, 

Phi sartain that the ocean would be dry. 

So here goes, what the world . ppals, old England, 
and her Wooden Wails. 

Yeo, yeo, &c. 

1599. THE CABIN BOY. 

The sea was rough, the clouds were dark, 

Far distant every joy, 

When forc’d by fortune to embark, 

I went a Cabin Boy. 

My purse soon fill’d with Frenchmen’s gold, 

I hasten’d home with joy ; 

But, wreck’d in sight of port, behold 
A hapless C*bin boy. 


ART. 

1600. TOM TACK. 

Tom Tack was the shipmate for duty, 

’Till fortune she gave him a tw itch , 

For Tom fell in love with a beauty; 

He’d better have fall’n in a ditch : 

With his fair he could get no promotion, 

So Tom, like a desperate dog, 

He drown’d all his care in the ocean— 

But then, ’twas the ocean of grog, 

True love when it's slighted will canker, 

So Tom, when the bo’swa’n wan’t by, 

Minded less about heaving the anchor, 

Than he did about heaving a sigh. 

Then for the last time to be jolly, 

He invited each soul in the ship ; 

With a shot then he finish’d his folly— 

But ’twas the shot paid for the flip. 

In folly thus, faster and faster, 

Tom went on in search of relief: 

’Till one day a shocking disaster. 

Without a joke finish’d his grief: 

If his fair one’s heart he cou’dn’t mellow, 
He’d hang himself, often he said ; 

So his neck in a noose put, poor fellow! 

In plain English one day he got wed. 

1601. THE ROSE OF THE VALLEY. 

The rose of the valley in spring time was gay, 
The rose of the valley it wither’d away; 

The swains all admired it, its praises repeat, 

An emblem of virtue so simple and sweet; 

But the blight marr’d the blossom, and socn well- 
a-day! 

The rose of the valley it wither’d away. 

The rose of the valley a truth can impart, 

By tlie rose of the valley I picture my heart; 

The sun of content cheer’d the morn of its birth, 
By innocence render’d a heaven on earth ; 

But virtue and peace left the spot, w ell a-day 1 
And the rose of the valley it wither’d away. % 
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1602. KIT CABLE 


Kit Cable when scarcely a handspike m height, 
Left his friends, and his father and mother, to 
fight, 

Sail’d away in the good ship the Rover : 

He fought for his country with courage so true, 
Lrov’d the justice of praising old England's true- 
blue; 

And then landed in safety at Dover. 

Then he’d laugh, drink, and joke, 

Like a true heart of oak, 

And in praise of old England would sing : 

Here's the heroes of old, 

Rodney, Koppel, so bold, 

Who have fought for their country and king. 

Tsow, as older he grew, Kit ne’er linger’d on shore, 
Though tempests would rattle, and billows loud 
roar, 

Since our foes had declar’d they’d come over. 
But, said he, in the language of each British tar, 
Mr. Boney, you'd better remain where you are, 
You shall never have footing near Dover. ’ 
Then he’d laugh, drink, and joke, 

Like a true heart of oak, 

And in praise of old England would sing, 

Here’s the heroes of old, 

Sidney, Collingwood, bold, 

Who have fought for their country and king. 

He fought like a hero, deserv’d Britannia’s smile, 
Was with Nelson one day at the mouth of the Nile. 

But that story you’ve often read over : 
it Trafalgar, alas! on that glorious day, 

4 shot struck him down—On the deck as he lay 
He thought never more to see Dover. 

Then his true heart of oak, 

Heard the word of death spoke, 

Of Nelson—of whom he’d oft sing, 

Then of victory told. 

Still in courage eo bold, 

Cried huzza! and then died for his country and 
king. 


1603. WHERE SHALL THE LOVER REST 

Where shall the lover rest, 

Whom the fates sever ; 

From his true maiden’s breast, 

Parted for ever ? 

Where thro’ groves, deep and high. 
Sounds the far billow ; 

Where early violets die, 

Under the willow: 

Eleuloro, &c. there shall be his pillow, 

There thro’ the summer day, 

Cool streams are laving, 

There while the tempests sway, 

Scarce are boughs waving; 

There thy rest shalt thou take, 

Parted for ever, 

Never again to wake, 

Never, O never, 

Eleuloro, &c. Never O never. 

Where shall the traitor rest ? 

He the deceiver, 

Who could win maiden s breast. 

Ruin and leave her ? 

In the lost battle, 

Borne down by the flying, 

Where mingles war’s rattle, 

W r ith groans of the dying, 

Eleuloro, &c. there shall he be lying. 

Her wing shall the eagle flap 
O’er the false-hearted, 

His warm blood the wolf shall lap 
Ere life be parted, 

Shame and dishonour sit, 

By his grave ever ; 

Blessings shall hallow it, 

Never, O never : 

Eleuloro, &c. Never, 0 ftever. 

W. SCOTT 
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1604. COME, LISTEN, LADS. 

Come, listen lads, who fight the foe. 

And while your gen’rous bosoms glow, 

To strike the enemies’ colours low, 

As did the Arethusa ! 

To what I shall to you unfold, 

Of hearts as stout, and pure as gold, 

Whose deeds deserve 
A bright reward, 

From England fam’d in Glory’s page, 

And naval prowess on the wave, 

Is known of the Arethusa. 

Twas with the Anson we went out, 

The Spanish coast to cruise about; 

A frigate soon she put to rout, 

Did the saucy Arethusa. 

Although she ran, for refuge sure, 

Within a pistol-shot off shore ; 

With a castle her to back, 

Gunboats on t’other tack : 

Yet firm and steady vims the crew, 

And Brisbane brave did her subdue; 

She struck to the Arethusa ! 

The castle fir’d their red-hot shot, 

And twice we thought to go to pot; 

But a blow-up soon, it was their lot, 

And reliev’d the Arethusa. 

For twice our frigate she set on fire, 

And Britons heard the foe expire, 

In dreadful state, 

They met their fate ; 

Mid sooner than strike, we’d all have died, 
l/nr Captain we knew, on his lads relied, 

And the gallant Arethusa. 

Now Lydiard, in the Anson, was close employ’d* 
Twelve gunboats he very soon destroy’d, 

And all that the Anson or us annoy’d; 

Huzza, for the Arethusa! 

For six he sunk, and three blew T up; 

The other three on the breakers struck : 

Thus he gain’d a name, 

Enroll’d by Fame; 


And courage true, demands success ? 

May victory ever him, and his crew bless, 
Here’s the Anson and Arethusa! 

Come, fill your glass to the truly brave, 

Who fearless triumph on the wave. 

And boldly dare to sink or save, 

As did the Arethusa. 

May Brisbane never know a want 
Of all that power and fame can grant ; 

Each lad still attend, 

To the voyage end, 

With Lydiard true ; and loud may they sing, 
Our wooden walls, our tars, and king, 

And the glorious Arethusa ! 

PRINCE HOAKE. 


1605. I AM A BRISK & SPRIGHTLY LAD 

I am a brisk and sprightly lad, 

But just come home from sea, sir ; 

Of all the lives I ever led, 

A sailor’s life for me ! sir. 

Yeo, yeo, yeo, yeo, yeo, yeo, yeo, yeo, 
While the boatswain pipes all hands, 

With yeo, yeo, yeo, yeo, yeo, sir. 

What girl but loves the merry tar 
We o’er the ocean roam, sir; 

In ev’ry clime we find a port, 

In ev’ry port, a home, *sr. 

Yeo, yeo, &c. 

But when our country’s foes.are nigh, 

Each hastens to his gun, sir ; 

We make the boasting Frenchmen fly, 

And bang the haughty Don, sir. 

Yeo, yeo, &c. 

Our foes subdu’d, once more on shore, 

We spend out cash with glee, sir; 

And when that’s done, we drown our care, 
And out again to sea, sir. 

Yeo, yeo, &c. 
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lo 6. VE GOOD FELLOWS ALL. 


Ye good fellows all, 

Who lore to be told where there’s claret good 
store, & 

Attend to the call of one who’s ne’er frighted 
But greatly delighted with six bottles more! 

J^e sure yon don’t pass the good house Moneyglass. 

W hich the jolly red god so peculiarly owns ; 

"1 will well suit your humour, for pray what would 
you more, 

Than mirth with good claret, and bumpers. 
Squire Jones ? 


Ye lovers who pine 

Foi lasses who oft prove as cruel as fair 
Who wimper and whine for lilies and roses, 
with eyes, lips, and noses, or tip of an ear • 
Lome hither, I’ll show you how Phillis and Chloe 
JNo more shall occasion such sighs and such 
groans; 

For what mortal so stupid as not to quit Cupid. 
When call’d by good claret, and bumpers. 
Squire Jones ; 


Ye poets who write, 

And brag of your drinking fam’d Helicon’s 
brook, 

Though all you get by it is a dinner oftimes, 

In reward for your rhymes, with Humphry the 
Duke; 

Learn Bacchus to follow, and quit your Apollo, 
Forsake all the Muses, those senseless old drones, 
Our jingling of glasses your rhyming surpasses, 
When crown’d with good claret, and bumpers, 
Squire Jones. 


Ye soldiers so stout, 

With plenty of oaths, though not plenty of coin, 
Who make such a rout of all your commanders, 
WbA serv'd us in Flanders, and eke at the 


Come lea w e off 
battling. 

And know you’d much better to sleep wit! 
whole bones; 

Were you sent to Gibraltar, your note you’d soon 
alter, 

And wish for good claret, and bumpers, Squit* 
Jones. 

Ye clergy so wise, 

Who mysteries profound can demonstrate clear 
How worthy to rise, you preach once a week, 

But your tithes never seek above once in a year 
Come here without failing, and leave off yom 
railing 

’Gainst bishops providing for dull stupid drones 
* ,c so divine, what is life without wine. 
lhen with the claret, a bumper Squire 

Ye lawyers so just, 

Be the cause what it will, who so learnedly 
plead, J 

How worthy of trust, you know black from white. 
Yet prefer wrong to right, as you’re chanc’d to 
be fee’d ; 

Leave musty reports, and forsake the king’s courts 
Where dulness and discord have set up their 
thrones, 

Burn Salkeld and Ventris, with all your d—n’d 
entries, 

And away with the claret, a bumper Squire 
Jones. 

Ye physical tribe, 

Whose knowledge consists in Lard words and 
grimace, 

Whene’er you prescribe, have at your devotion 
Pills, bolus, or potion, be what will the case • 
Pray where is the need to purge, blister or bleed? 

W hen ailing yourselves, the whole faculty owns, 
Tiiat the forms of old Galen are not so prevailing 

As m,r LT 600d clartt * andb,in, p w s i uir « 
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Ye fox-hunters, exe, , , , , 

That fol.ow the call of the horn and the hound, 
Who your ladies forsake before they awa e, 

To beat up the brake where the vermin is found 
Leave Piper and Blueman, shrill Duchess and 
Trueman; . 

No music is found in such dissonant tones: 
tTould you ravish your ears with the songs of t 

Hark! *away to the claret! a bumper^Squire 
Jones. 

1607. WOU’D YOU KNOW 
Would you know, pretty Nan, how we pass our 
time, 

While we sailors are toss’d on the sea. 

Why, beiieve me,my girl, in each season and clime, 
True hearted and merry we be. 

Though tempests may blow, still unmindtul ot care ? 

So the fiddles but strike up a bar, 

Why we sing, and we dance, toast our sweetheaits 
and swear, 

All on board of a man of war. 

Should the foe bear in sight, and all hands call’d 
on deck, 

Don’t think jolly sailors are cow’d; 

No—we’ll teach them the old British flag to re¬ 
spect, 

And bid them defiance aloud ; 

Then to it like lions perhaps we may go, 

What then, do we whine at a scar ? 

No—we sing and we fight till we take her in tow 
All on board of a man of war. 

As for this thing and that, which the lubbers on 
shore 

Would fain make our lasses believe; 

Why, d’ye see, it’s palaver, my girl, nothing more; 

So Nan, pretty Nan, do not grieve. 

No danger can ever our courage affright, 

Or shake the true love of a tar ; 

In wherever steering, we still feel delight. 

An on board of a man of war. 


JBRARY. 

1608. MONOPOLY. 

Monopoly’s now the grand rub, 

And from it less harm would ensue, 

If those who monopolize grub, 

Would monopolize appetites too. 

And monopoly’s like to increase, 

For our very good friends we know wher- 
Have among ’em monopoliz’d peace, 

And left us to fight for our share. 

Tol lol de rol, 

The turks they monopolize wives : 

And by some wicked folks it is said. 
That’s the reason why Turks all then* hv 
Wears each a half-moon on his head , 

And we know, tho’ each married man heie 
Finds one wife enough for his share, 

And beef’s so confoundedly dear. 

There’s cattle enough at Horn-t air, 

Yet candour might surely excuse, 

Of monopolists some sorry elves ; 

For doctors would be of great use, 

If they’d take all their physic themselves 
Of lawyers, why much one can’t say, 

Their practice I would not condemn , 
But some people think by the way, 

Old Nick will monopolize them. 

Monopoly thrives every way, 

The assertion will stand by the testy 
For truth always carries the day, 

And we all know the naked truth’s best. 
That’s the reason our ladies, forsooth. 
Captivate both the bashful and bluff, 
And they’re surely the semblance of truth 
For ecod, they go naked enough. 

May the rich ease the poor of their cares, 
’Twould the sweetest monopoly bring; ^ 
They’d gain all their hearts and their pray’ 
Like his honour, our father, the Ring. 
May Britons each other befriend ; 

For unity’s England’s best hope : 

And may ev’ry monopolist’s end 
Be join’d to the end of a rope? 
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i609.;THEGHOSTOFASCRAGOFMUTTON. 


A scholar one time, tho’ I can’t tell yon when, 

Nor can I tejl where too, just now; 

And he learn.t—why, I can’t tell you what: aye 
and then 

He liv’d—O I can’t tell you how : 

He lodg’d by an inn, in the street Tm not right 
And the sign it don’t matter a button ; 

But this inn it was haunted at twelve ev’ry 
night, 

By the ghost of a grim scrag of Mutton l 
O, la, fal de ral, &c. 

The landlord was in a most terrible fright, 

He’d no peace by night nor by day, 

So he sent for this mirror of learning so bright, 
To see if the ghost he could lay. 

Says the scholar, ‘ I can, for at magic I dash, 

Nor e’en for old Nick care a button ; 

So don’t be in a stew, for I’ll settle the hash 
Of this ghost of a grim scrag of mutton.’ 

He made a great fire, and he put on the pot, 

With turnips, thyme, parsley, and leeks ; 

The clock it struck twelve, as the water grew 
hot, 

And the casement upon its hinge creaks. 

The monument was awful—a terrible job! 

When with a long neck like a glutton, [nob 
And a grin monstrous ghastly, popp’d in the queer 
Of the ghost of a grim scrag of mutton. 

Says the scholar, ‘ You’re welcome, some mutton 
1 want 

For my broth, ere the pot it boils faster, 

So prithee come in said the mutton, ‘ I sham, 
For I’m certainly meat for your master. 

'lhen the scholar he caught up a fork in great 
wroth, 

Stuck it under his rib like a glutton, 

Sous’d him into the boiler, and finished his 
broth 

With tu* ghost of a grim scrag of Mutton. 


TJie story thus finished, the moral shan’t lag ,— 
The landlord who’d such little heart, 

Not the only one he who’s been scar’d by a scr 
For a scrag’s but a small Bony-part. 

So the Emperor Scrag in fear Europe has got, 
Tiio* John Bull don’t mind him a button. 

For Johnny’s the scholar who’ll send him to po 
Like the ghost of the grim scrag of Mutton. 

1610. THE TOPSAILS SHIVER. 
The topsails shiver in the wind, 

The ship she casts to sea ; 

But yet my soul, my heart, my mind, 

Are, Mary, moor’d with thee : 

For though thy sailor’s bound afar, 

Still love shall be his leading star. 

Should landmen flatter when we’re sail’d, 
O doubt their artful tales ; 

No gallant sailor ever fail’d, 

If love breath’d constant gales. 

Thon art the compass of my soul, 

Which steers my heart from pole to pole. 
Sirens in every port we meet, 

More fell than rocks or waves ; 

But such as grace the British fleet, 

Are lovers and not slaves. 

No foes our courage shall subdue, 

Altho’ we’ve left our hearts with you. 

These are our cares ; but if you’re kind. 
We’ll scorn the dashing main, 

The rocks, the billows, and the wind. 

The power of France and Spain. 

Now Britain’s glory rests with you, 

Our sails are full—sweet girls, adieu ! 

1611. FAIR AURORA, PRITHEE STAY 
Fair Aurora, prithee stay, 

O retard unwelcome day ; 

Think what anguish rends my breast; 
Tims caressing, thus caress’d, 

From the idol of my heart, 

Forc’d at thy approach to part. 
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161*. ALL HANDS UNMOOR. 

All hands unmoor, proclaims a cry, 

All hands unmoor, the rocks reply ; 

Rous’d upon deck, the sailors swarm, 

And lovers soon the windlass arm, 

Reluctant from its oozy cave, 

The anchor rises from the wave, 

On slipp’ry masts the yards ascend, 

And high the canvas wings extend; 

Whilst o’er the bosom of the faithless tides, 

In silent pomp, the cumb’rous vessel glides. 

But see ! now borne before the blast, 

Clouds roll on clouds, the moon o crcast, 

The glaring orb condens’d with haze, 

Emits around a sanguine blaze-, 

The ocean curls, the winds arise, 

The scud in swift succession flies ; 

A storm, deep low’ring, bolts the sky, 

Reef topsails, reef, is now the cry: 

So, steady meet her, watch the blast behind. 
And steer her right before the seas and wind. 

Now wing’d with ruin from on high, 

Thro’ the rent clouds the lightnings fly ; 

A piteous groan is heard behind, 

A flash has struck the helmsman blind ; 

A billow with tremendous roll, 

To ruin seem to doom the whole ; 

While from the yard, oh! dire to tell, 

Three sailors to the ocean fell: 

High o’er their heads the rolling billows sweep, 
And down they sink to everlasting sleep. 

As o’er the surge the mainmast hung, 

The seamen on the rigging clung, 

While yet they hug the floating mast, 

Or to the cordage grapple fast, 

Their wives and children—nature’s chain, 
Tug at their hearts, with powerful strain j 
Now on the waves on high they ride, 

Then downward plunge beneath the tide : 
The hostile waters close around the brave, 

And prove the ocean is the seaman’s gr&v«. 


jui 

161S. YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND 

Ye mariners of England, 

Who guard our native seas. 

Whose flag has brav’d a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze, 

Your glorious standard launch again, 

To match another foe, 

And sweep thro’ the deep, 

While the stormy tempests blow." 

While the battle rages long and loud, 
And the stormy tempests blow. 

The spirit of your fathers! 

Will start from ev’ry wave ; 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And ocean was their grave— 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fought 
Your manly hearts will glow, 

As you sweep thro* the deep, 

While the stormy tempests blow. 
t^While the battle rages, &c 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o’er the mountain-wave, 

Her home is on the deep : 

With thunder from her native oak 
She quells the flood below, 

As she sweeps thro* the deep, 

While the stormy tempests blow. 

While the battle rages, &c. 

The meteor-flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn, 

Till the stormy night of war depart, 

And the star of peace return ; 

Then to our faithful mariners 
The social can shall flow, 

Who sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy tempests blow. 

When the fiery fight is heard no mor^, 

And the storm has oaas’d to blow. 

CvAMP&KI^L. 

2 D 
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1614. AND CAN'STTHOU BID MY HEART. 

And canst thou bid my heart forget 
What once I lov’d so well, 

That look, that smile, when first we met, 
That last, that sad farewell ? 

Ah no! by ev’ry pang I've prov’d. 

By every fond regret, 

I feel tho’ I no more am lov’d, 

I never can forget. 

I wish’d to see that face again, 

Altho’ ’twere chang’d to me ; 

I thought it not such madd’ning pain, 

As ne’er to look on thee. 

But oh, ’twas torture to my breast, 

To meet thy alter’d eye, 

To see thee smile on all the rest, 

Yet coldly pass me by. 

1615. OH THE DAYS ARE GONE. 

Oh the days are gone when beauty bright, 

My heart’s chain wove, 

When my dream of life from morn till night, 
Was love, still love ; 

New joys may bloom, 

And days may come 
Of milder, calmer gleam, 

But there’s nothing half so sweet in life, 

As love’s young dream; 

Oh! there’s nothing half so sweet in life, 

As love’s young dream. 

Tho’ the bard to purer fame may soar, 
When wild youth s past; 

Tho’ he win the wise who frown’d before, 

To smile at last. 

He’ll never meet 

A joy so sweet, 

lu all his noon of fame, 

As when first he sung to woman’s ear, 

His soul-felt flame, 

And at every pause she blush’d to hear, 

The one lo^Yl name 


Oh that hallow’d hour is ne’er forgot, 

Which first-love trac’d; 

Still it ling’ring haunts the greenest spot, 

On memory’s waste. 

'Twas odour fled, 

As soon as shed, 

’Twas morning’s winged dream ; 

’Twas a light that ne’er shall shine again, 

On life’s dull stream; 

Oh ! ’twas a light that ne’er shall shine again, 
On life’s dull stream. 

T. MOORE. 


KIK-IS TH 


1616. IS THERE A HEART. 
Is there a heart that never lov’d, 

Nor felt soft woman’s sigh? 

Is there a man can mark unmov’d, 

Dear woman’s tearful eye ?— 

Oil! bear him to some distant shore, 

Or solitary cell, 

Where nought but savage monsters roar, 
Where love ne'er deign’d to dwell. 

For there’s a charm in woman’s eye, 

A language in her tear, 

A spell in every sacred sigh, 

To love—to virtue dear. 

And he who cau resist her smiles, 

With brutes alone should live, 

Nor taste that joy which care beguile*— 
That joy her virtues give. 
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1617. LET MY LODOISKA’S CHARMS 

Let my Lodoiska’s charms, 

In your hearts compassion move; 
Soldiers consecrate your arms. 
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16ia. IN THESE CLOISTERS OF OLD. 

In these cloisters of old, 

1 have often been told, 

The monks tho’ right pious, 

Could sometimes be joyous, 

And songs full of frolic in Latin would squeak, 
V-'hich were to poor lads like myself pertect 
Greek, 

And tho upon holidays, 

They would tell sinners, 

How they on such jolly days 
Din’d without dinners 
Myself must believe, had they ne’er 

The red-letter days would have all been turn d 
O, for all their sly canting, 

They lov’d joke and ranting 
And merrily quaff’d it, 

And roaringly laugh’d it: 

With their canting, 

And laughing, 

And ranting, 

And quaffing 

From the very first day this same world begun, 
Nuns, fiddlers, and friars, have dearly lov’d tun. 

Oh, what miracles rare, 

, Did they traffic in there ? 

If a squire’s dear lady, 

But wish’d for a baby, 

By touching the shrine of some noted old triar, 
She was sure to accomplish her own heart’s desue 
To the gate for confession, 

Sweet girls would be tramping ; 

Clear off old transgression, 

And then to new ramping ; — 

But a sly wench within the walls, who ever spied, 
To be sure the good fathers knew not how to 
hide 

The dear little roguehngs, 

So fond of soft oglings ; 

With glances so killing » 

So scornful, so willing ; 

O, the roguelings. 


So killing. 

With oglings 
So willing! 

So willing! _._ 

From the very first day this same world begun, 
Nuns, fiddlers, and friars, have dearly lov d tun. 

1619. HAD I THE ROARING TRADE. 

Had I the roaring trade I had, 

I would not look so blue ; 

For though my bills would make men mad, 
My punch still kept them true. 

Howjocundly old Larkins quatt d, 

With yonder door ajar, 

While Bacchus in my cellar laugh’d, 

And Patty in my bar. 

But now, the tunnel’s all the go— 

My roaring trade stands still. ^ 

Men to their horses cry, wo ! ho! 

And drive beneath the hill : 

Then break my spits, untruss my towla., 

And leave my door ajar, 

The lawyer in my cellar scowls, 

The devil’s in my bar. 


1620. GENTLE MELODY* 

Ah, what can charm to gentle rest, 

The moanings of ambition’s breast, 
And for a moment make it blest, 

Like gentle melody ? 

Ah what so well can soothe the pains* 
That disappointed love sustains, 

And calm its madly throbbing veins, 
Like gentle melody ? 

When life is left all dark and dr .^ ar » 
And hope is dead, what then will 
And raise the sadly pleasing tear, 

But gentle melody ? 

Then oh prolong the soothing strain* 
Repeat it o’er and o’er again. 

For lost is rage and grit* and pam f 
In gentle melody. 
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1621. MONSTER AWAY. 

Monster away, 

From cheerful day, 

To the gloomy desert fly, 

Paths explore, 

Where lions roar, 

And devouring tigers lie : 

Tho' for food 
They wade in blood, 

All to save their young agrie. 
Every creature, 

Fierce by nature, 

Harmless is compar’d to thee. 


1622. PRETTY SALLY. 

One midsummer morning as I was a walking 
Just by the dawning of the day, 

Who should I ’spy but lovely Sally, 

Blushing like the rose in May : 

Who should I ’spy but lovely Sally, 

Blushing like the rose in June/ 

Never stood with a long shilly-shally, 

But kiss’d pretty Sally by the light of the 
moon. 

How this fair maid blush’d and grumbled 
Let me alone, I pray forbear; 

Pray be easy, and do not teaze me, 

Touch me again, and I’ll pull your hair. 

How this fair maid blush’d and grumbled, 

You’ve spoil’d my gown and new galloon j 

The more I kiss’d, the more she grumbl’d, 

But well I pleas’d my Sally by .the light of the 
moon. 

As we sat on the bank of daises, 

All on the banks that were so high, 

She cry’d, Charley, wicked Charley, 

This fair maid aloud did cry ; 

She cry’d, Charley, wicked Charley, 

You begin your tricks^so 


I never stood with a long shilly-shally, 

But kiss’d pretty Sally by the flght of 
moon. 

Early next morning as I was a walking, 

I met her father all alone; 

He cry’d Charley, wicked Charley, 

You have iny daughter quite undone 5 
But if you will consent to marry, 

Whilst you both are in your bloom, 
rive hundred pounds in gold I’ll give you. 

For kissing pretty Sally by the light of the 
moon. 

O then a bargain I will make, 

If you the money will lay down, 

To-morrow at church I will take your Sally 
By the glorious rising of the sun. 

Then I receiv’d my wife’s fortune, 

I receiv’d it all at noon, 

Into her apron I safely told it, 

’Twas an easy penny got by the light of the 
moon. 


1623. A MINSTREL. 

A minstrel, over hill and dale 
It is my lot to stray, 

With many a song, and many a tale, 
To cheer niv lonely way : 
Sometimes love employs the strain, 
And charms of rural peace, 

Till war assume his turn to reign, 
Then softer numDeis cease. 

And oft I sing the patriot name. 

To honest glory dear, 

By virtue’s hand inscrib'd to fame, 

‘ Without reproach or fear.’ 

And when, sublime, I strike (he string 
To freedom’s spirit true, 

I most of all delight to sing 
The good and brave LJut ’ 
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1624. ACROSS THE DOWNS. 

Across the downs this morning, 

As betimes I chanc’d to go, 

A shepherd led his flock abroad, 

All white as driv’n snow. 

But one was most the shepherd’s care, 

A lamb, so sleek, so plump, so fair ; 

Its wond’rous beauties in a word, 

To let you fairly know, 

Twas such as Nelly, from the fire, 

Took off not long ago. 

This lamb, so blithe as Midsummer, 

His frolic gambols play’d. 

And now of all the flock ahead, 

The pretty wanton stray’d. 

A wolf, that watch’d with greedy eyes, 
Rush’d forth, and seiz’d the tender prize : 
The shepherd saw, and rais’d a stone, 

So round, so large, I tow, 

*Twas like the cake that Nelly laid 
Upon the shelf just now. 

This monstrous stone the shepherd flung, 

A»nd well his aim he took, 

Yet scarce the savage creature deign’d 
Around to cast a look ; 

But fled as swift, with footstep light, 

As he who brought the wine to night : — 

I tried to stop the thief, but he 
Turn’d round in rage, good lack, 

So mad the lawyer scare* can be, 

That’s hid in yonder sack. 

PRINCE HOARE. 

1625. THE WANDERER’S LOT. 

How wretched is the wanderer’s lot, 

By fatal honour call’d away ; 

He leaves his dear, his native cot, 

Thro’ many a distant realm to stray. 

Oh ! sweeter is my simple fare, 

Than wealth can give, if doom’d to roam— 
Ambition may be sated there, 

But oeace and love are still at home 


1626. ROSETTA IS MY HEART S DELIGHT. 

Rosetta is my heart’s delight, 

Her face my fancy mov’d, 

But ’twas her mind, with virtue bright, 

That made me feel I lov’d ; 

And many a rival came to woo. 

But while in vain they pray’d, 

She heard my tale, believ’d it too, 

My charming cottage maid. 

To love I once compar’d a rose, 

4 Ah no,’ was her reply; 

* Our roses faithless love disclose, 

4 For soon they fade and die!’ 

A myrtle sprig she pluck’d ; 4 believe 
4 Tis constancy,’ she said, 

4 This emblem of my heart receive !** 

My charming cottage maid. 


1627. LET’S HOME, MY BRAVE BOYS. 

Let’s home, my brave boys, to tell all our joys, 
While now with our vict’ry we burn ; 

We’ll laugh and vvc’il sing, our conquest we’ll 
bring, 

And full of our pleasure return. 

Let’s loudly proclaim the joys of the game, 

The dangers and perils we spurn : 

How sportsmen, so gay, chase sorrow away. 
And full of their pleasure return. 

Let poor powdefd fops —your dainty milk 
sops, 

For their Chloes and Emilys mourn : 

We act braver parts, nor feel Cupid’s darts, 
But full of our pleasure return. 

Sing bravo—look there—our victim our have, 
Till to-morrow, then let us adjourn : 
To-morrow, and then we’ll hunt it again. 

And full of our pleasure return. 
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1628. OH! TURN THOSE EYES ON ME. 
Oh ! turn those eyes on me, love 
Oh, turn those eyes on me! ’ 

And here in mine, as in my heart, 

Thine own lov'd image see. 

Reflected in each orb of light, 

Behold what’s dearest to my s’iglit 
And, dearest e’er will be. * 

Then turn thine eyes on me, love, 

Oh, turn thine eyes on me ! 

The roseate sweets of morning, 

Gay flow’rets may unfold. 

While Sol, each brook adorning, 

Sheds streams of liquid gold. 

To me all Nature’s beauties prove, 

A blank, depriv’d of thee, 

Then turn thine eyes on me, love, 

Ob, turn those eyes on me ! 
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1629. ALL HANDS UP ALOFT. 

All hands up aloft, swab the couch fore and aft; 

For the punch-clubbers straight will be sitting • 
For fear the ship roll, sling off* a full bowl; * 

For our honour let all things be fitting. 

In an ocean of punch we to-night will all sail; 

I’ th* bowl we’re in sea-room enough, we ne’er fail. 

Here’s to thee, messmate. 

Thanks, honest Tom. ’Tis a health to the king. 
Whilst the larboard man drinks, let the starboard 
man sing. 

With full double cups, 

We’ll liquor our chaps. 

And then we’ll turn out, 

With a who up ! who ! who! 

But let’s drink ere we go, 

But let’s drink ere we go. 

The wind’s veering aft, then loose ev’ry sail; 

She’ll bear all her top-sails a trip, 

Heave the log from the poop; it blows a fresh gale; 

And a just account on the board keep. [ing, 
She runs the eight knots; and eight cups to my think- 
That’s a cup for each knot, must be filled for our 
drinking. 

Here’s to thee skipper. 


Thanks, henesi John. >Tis a health to the kina. 
Whilst the one is a drinking, the other shall fill. 

With full double cups, &c. 


What news on the deck? ho! it blows a mere 
storm. 

She lie* a try under her mizen, 

Why? What though she does, will it do any harm, 
rfM ir , a bnm P er nrnre does us all reason ? fther • 
Ihe bowl must be fill’d, boys, in spite of the wea- 
Yea, yea, boys! huzza, boys! let’s howl altogether. 

Here’s to thee, Peter. 

Thanks, honest Joe ; about let it go. 

In the bowl still a calm is, where’er the winds blow. 

With full double cups, &c. 


1650. OH, BREATHE NOT HIS NAME. 

Oh, breathe not his name, let it sleep in the shade 
Where cold and unhallow’d his relics are laid • 
Sad, silent, and dark, be the tears that we shed 
As the night-dew that falls on the grass o’er his head. 


S U m&ht-dew that falls, tho’ in secret it weeps, 

Shall brighten with verdure the grave where he 
sleeps ; 

And the tear that we shed, tho’ in secret it rolls, 
Shall long keep his memory green in our souls. 

T, MOORE. 


lif: 


The quartier must cun, whilst the foremastman 

steers. 

Here’s a health to each port, where’er bound, 
who delays ( tis a bumper) shall be drubb’d at tli * 

geers; 

The depth of each enp therefore sound. 

10 our noble commander, to his honour and 
wealth: r 

May he drown’d and be damn’d, who refuses the 
Here’s to thee, Harry, 
l hanks, honest Will; old truepenny still. 

Whilst the one is a drinking, the other shall fill. 

With full double cups, &c. 
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LIFE’S ARITHMETIC. 

That the world it goes round by arithmetic’s 
rules, 

Is a matter of just observation ; 

Where there’s plenty of blockheads, and cyphers, 
and fools, 

In the table of life’s Numeration. 

Thus as soon as, heigh ho, we set out on the 
scale, 

We begin to outlive our condition ; 

Then vices, and follies, and fashions, prevail, 

Just to add up the sum of Addition. 

Then with dice, and with beautiful women, and tall, 
And with horses of figure and action, 

We shall find to our cost, without teaching at all, 
That we soon know the rule of Subtraction. 

Now married, we’ve plenty of business to do, 

For a wife makes a great alteration, 

With her dresses and pins, and her pin-money 
too ; 

And then there’s your Multiplication . 

But though various the pleasures we taste in a 
wife, 

Yet conjugal joys are a vision ; 

For no sooner the parties are settled for life, 
Than they work a sum in Division. 

There’s one rule that will serve us wherever we 
go, 

That has stood from the day of creation; 

It’s to practise what’s right, as far as we know, 
And the proof— it is self-approbation. 

+++++++ 

ERE AROUND THE HUGE OAK. 

Ere around the huge oak that o’ershadows yon 
mill. 

The fond ivy had dar’d to entwine; 

Ere the church was a ruin that nods on the hill, 
Or a rook built his nest on the pine. 

Could I trace back the time, a far distant date, 
Since my forefathers toil’d in this field ; 

And the farm 1 now nolo on your honour’s estate 
my grandfather til*’* 4 


He, dying, bequeath’d to his son a good name, 
Which unsullied descended to me ; 

For my child I’ve preserv’d it unblemish’d with 
shame, 

And it still from a spot shall be free. 

*++++++ 

THE JOLLY DYER. 

In this world so extensive how many, to eat, 

Will laugh or will cry, will pray or will cheat, 
But for me, I exist quite a different way, 

For the better to live, Sirs, I dye every day. 

Tol, lol, &c. 

Your doctors may physic, your counsellors talk, 
Your pugilists box, your pedestrians walk ; 

By the death of their friends, undertakers get pelf, 
But my living arises from dying myself. 

J Tol, lol, &e. 

In the noose matrimonial how many are fast! 

A knot ty’d so firm, it for ever must last; 

But, with us men of colour, ’tis loosen’d with ease. 
For we make our wives dye whenever we 
please. lol, lol, &c. 

Mankind we distinguish by different hues, 

And know, by their colours, Turks, Frenchmen, 
or Jews ; 

Yet we never, like West India planters, good 
lack, 

Would oppress a poor brother because he’s dy’d 
black. Tol, lol, &c. 

What are all your great patriots, who gain such 
applause. 

By saying they’d die for their country and laws; 
Were they to perform all their promises speak, 
They could only die once, while we dye all the 
week ! Tol, lol, &c. 

May dying still live, and may trade never die ! 
May our country’s colours all colours outvie ! 
May the blessings of peace make each honest 
heart sing. 

Success to Old England, and long live the king! 

Tol, lol, &c. 
















THE 

1633. THE GLORIES OF MASONRY, 

yields a thousand lights, 

To irradiate the mind, 

t , 1)a 1 t . n °blest art pursue. 

Which dignifies mankind, 

So to masonry huzza ! 

So to masonry huzza ! 

™?. 8 t art and "Wstery coincide. 

With gospel and with law. 

The ponipou 8 dome, the gorgeous hall, 

I he temple’s cloud-capt tow’r. 

The masons glory shall proclaim, 

Till time’s remotest hour. 

Then to masonry huzza, &c. 
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The gooo Samaritan to prore, 

To all and every where • 

Upon the level still to meet 
And part upon the square. 

Then to masonry huzza ! Ac 

Upon this rock will stand when worlds, 
1 o oblivion arc consign’d 
And vision’s baseless fabric like 
Ueave not a wreck behind. 9 

Then to masonry huzza f &c. 

COLLINS. 

16.14. THE ORPHAN’S PRAYER. 


Yet he who thinks our art confin’d, 

To mere domestic laws ; 

As well might judge great nature’s works. 
Sprung up without a cause. 

Then to masonry huzza! &c. 

Ideal fabrics to uprear, 

Some fools think all our art; 

® 1 kittle dream what plans we draw 
To form an upright heart. 

Then to masonry huzza ! &c. 

The plumb we poize, and clear each clog. 
Which hangs about the string; 

And each unruly passion’s flight, 

Within due compass bring. 

Then to masonry huzza! &c. 

Religion’s all-enlightening page, 

We spread before our eyes ; 

By which we # re taught those steps to trace 
Which lead us to the skies. 

Then to masonry huzza ! &c. 

Then sumnum bonuni hence we learn, 

To which true masonry tends ; 

Our brethren as ourselves to love, 

And all mankind as friends. 

Then to masonry huzza! 


I caimot pace the upland mead, 

I cannot in the vale attend, 

To hear the merry sounding reed. 
For all „ st ,II beneath yon stone, 

M here my poor mother’s left alone. 

I cannot gather gaudy flowers, 
lo dress the scenes of revels loud— 
I cannot pass the evening hours 

FnrTr g ^ e i DOiSy ViUa * e Crowd. 

For all m darkness and alone 

My mother sleeps beneath yon stone. 

My father died, and still I found. 
t “other fond and kind to me • 

I felt her breast with rapture hound, 
When first I prattled on her knee. 
And then she blest my infant tone, 

And -ittle thought of yon gravestone. 

No more her gentle voice I hear. 

No more her smile of fondness see. 
Then wonder not I shed the tear, 

. '' 0, ' ld have died to follow me. 

f‘nr eCpS beneatI ‘ y° n 
And I still live to wec$ alone 
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1635. OH THE CHARMS OP COUNTY AIR. 

O the charm* of country air, 

Sports of field and fun and fair, 

Sons of labour, 

Pipe and tabor, 

Comely lads and lasses rare ! 

Warbling birds and lowing catfle, 

Pigs and poultry, twittle twattle,. 

Jolly huntsman blows his horn, 

Then the dairy damsels singing, 

Village steeples gaily ringing, 

Usher in the laughing morn. 

Such rational pleasures wlio’d e’er be without, 
Unless, like myself he was plagued with the gout? 

1636. ARGYLE IS MY NAME. 

Argyle is my name, and you may think it strange 
To live at a court, yet never to change; 

To faction or tyranny, equally foe, 

The good of the land’s the sole motive I know : 
The foes of my country and king I have fac’d ; 

In storming or battle I ne’er was disgrac’d. 

I’ve done what I could for my country’s weal, 
Now I’ll feast upon bannocks o’ barley-meal. 

Ye riots and revels of Loudon adieu f 
And folly, ye foplings, I’ll leave her to you ; 

For Scotland I mingled in bustle and strife; 

For myself, I seek peace and an innocent life. 

I’ll haste to the Highlands, and visit each scene, 
With Maggy, my love, in her rockley o’ green ; 
On the banks of Glenary, what pleasure I feel, 
While she shares my bannocks o’ barley-meal. 

And if it chance Maggy should bring me a”son, 
He shall fight for his king as his father has done; 
I’ll hang up my sword with an old soldier’s pride— 
O ! may he be worthy to wear’t on his side ! 

I pant for the breeze of my lov’d native place ; 

I long for the smile of each welcoming face; 
i’m afF to the Highlands as fast as I can reel, 

And feast upon bannocks o’ barley-meal. 

KENNY. 
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1657. I HAVE PARKS. 

I have parks, I have grounds, 

I have deer, I have hounds, 

And for sporting a neat little cottage ; 

I have youth, I have wealth, 

I have strength, I have health, 

Yet I mope like a beau in his dotage. 

What can I want ?—’Tis the girl of my heart, 

To share those treasures with me : 

For had I the wealth which the Indies impart, 

No pleasure would it give to me, 

Without the lovely girl of my heart, 

The sweet lovely girl of my heart. 

My domain far extends, and sustains social 
friends, 

Who make music divinely enchanting ; 

We have balls, we have plays, we have routes, 
public days. 

And yet still I find something is wanting. 

What should it be, but the girl of my heart, 

To share those treasures with me ? 

For had I the wealth which the Indies impart, 

No pleasure would it give me, 

Without the lovely girl of my heart, 

The sweet lovely girl of my heart. 

For what is the wealth which the Indies impart, 
Compar’d to the girl of my heart ? 

Then, give me the girl of my heart. 


1638. GLOWING WARM. 

Glowing warm, yet wintry cold, 
Lightning-eyed, yet very blind, 
Young instructor of the old, 

Oft most cruel when most kind. 
Coward-hearted, yet most brave, 
Light as aether, yet most grave, 
Bane and blessing of the fair; 
Pleasing sorrow, bitter sweet, 
When these contradictions meet* 
Then of love beware. 

9 D 
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1659. A WILLOW IT WEPT. 
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A willow it wept o’er a purling stream. 

And there lay a lady fair, 

H er eyes were clos’d and disturb’d her dream, 
one sigh d and she murmur’d, beware f 
A little bird perch’d on the willow and sung. 
And singing he -seem’d to say, 

Once over her head a fair garland hung, 

But it blighted and wither’d away ! 

Honour lies sleeping 
True love lies weeping, 

And the cold wind has faded die flow’rs of May. 

The wind thro’ the willow leaves murmur’d a sWi’ 
Arose up that lady fair, 

Ah once, she cried, who so happy as I, 

But of love, and man beware • 

No little bird now but that lady sung, 

Alack, and a well-a-day ; 

He vow d and I trusted his flattering tongue, 
Love was blighted and wither’d away. 

Honour lies sleeping, &c. 

T. DIBDIN 

1640. O SAY NOT WOMAN’S HEART. 

O say not woman’s heart is bought, 

With vain and empty treasure; 

O say not woman’s heart is caught, 

By every idle pleasure ; 

When first her gentle bosom knows, 

Love’s flame, it wanders never, 

Deep in her heart the passion glows, 

She loves, and loves for ever. 

O say not woman’s false as fair, 

That like the bee she ranges, 

Still seeking flowers more sweet and rare, 

As fickle fancy changes ; 

Ah no l the love"that first can warm, 

Will leave her bosom never, " 

No second passion e’er can charm, 

She loves and loves for ever. 


1641- WHENEVER A LAD. 

Whenever a lad that’s good humour’d and free 
Intreats as a lover to choose him * 

I vow in good faith, I can’t possibly see. 

What reason I’d have to refuse him • 

Listead of considering his suit as amiss, 

With smiles I would kindly amuse him- 
And should the dear creature solicit a kiss, 

1 1 ** b, «sh but I could not refuse him. 

When talking 0 f marriage I utter a vow. 

With caution I then would peruse him ; 

But if he were constant I cannot see how 
* C0 " Id l h , ave the heart t0 re fuse him. 

Why should any lass to comply be afraid, 

And run such a hazard to lose him > 

' Sh * f on may be sorry and die an old maid, 

Who makes it her boast to refuse Lim. 

1642. FAREWELL, SAID ABDALLAH. 
Farewell, said Abdallah, one day, 

To sweet Zelma, o’erclouded with woe ; 

1 he caravan hastens away, 

And your poor camel-driver must go. 

Ah ! safe o’er the desert and sands that burn, 
boon, soon to his love may Abdallah return. 

He sigh’d as he kiss’d off each tear, 

And Zelma he left all forlorn : 

And over the desert so drear 
The poor camel-driver is gone. 

The fierce Arab he met on the sands that 
burn, 

And no more to his love shall Abdallah re¬ 
turn. 

Her eyes like the heavens so blue, 

Where the tear like a diamond-drop, stood - 
In vain o’er the desert she threw, 

Then turn’d o’er her sorrows to brood, 

And her tears shall quench sooner the sands 
that burn, 

Ere more to his love shall Abdallah return 
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1643. LET CARE BE A STRANGER. 

Let Care be a stranger to each jovial soul, 

Who, Aristippus like, can his passions controul ; 
Of wisest philosophers wisest was he, 

Who, attentive to ease, let his mind still be free ; 
The prince, peer, or peasant, to him were the 
same, 

For pleas’d, he was pleasing to all were he came ; 
But still turn’d his back on contention and strife, 
Resolving to live all the days of his life. 

A friend to mankind, all mankind was his friend, 
And the peace of his mind was his ultimate end ; 
He found fault with none, if none found fault with 
him, 

If his friend had a humour, he humour’d his whim; 
If wine was the word, why he bumper’d his glass, 
If love was the topic, he toasted his lass ; 

But still turn’d his back on contention and strife, 
Resolving to live all the days of his life 

If councils disputed, if councils agreed, 

He found fault with neither; for this was his 
creed, 

That—let them be guided by folly or sense, 
’Twould be semper eadem an hundred years hence; 
He thought ’twas unsocial to be malcontent, 

If the tide went with him, with the tide too he 
went ; 

But still turn’d his back on contention and strife, 
Resolving to live all the days of his life. 

Was the nation at war, he wish’d well to the sword, 
If a peace was concluded, a peace was his word ; 
Disquiet to him, or of body or mind, 

Was the longitude only he never could find ; 

The philosopher’s stone was but gravel and pain, 
nd all who had sought it, had sought it in vain ; 
e still turn’d his back on contention and strife, 
olving to live all the days of his life. 


Then let us all follow Aristippus’s rules, 

And deem his opponents both asses and mules; 

Let those not contented to lead or to drive. 

By the bees of their sects be drove out of the 
hive; 

Expell’d from the mansions of quiet and ease, 

May they never find out the blest art how to 
please ; 

While our friends and ourselves—not forgetting 
our wives, 

By those maxims may live all the days of our 
lives. 


1644. OH, NO MY LOVE, NO. 

While I hang on your bosom distracted to lose 
yon, 

High swells my sad heart, and fast my tears flow: 

Yet think not of coldness they fall to accuse you, 
Did I ever upbraid you ? oh, no, my love, no. 

I own it would please me, at home could you 
tarry, 

Nor e’er feel a wish from Maria to go ; 

But if it gives pleasure to you, my dear Harry, 
Shall I blame your departure ? Oh, no, my love, 
no. 


Now do not, dear Hal, while abroad you are stray¬ 
ing, 

That heart, which is mine, on a rival bestow ; 

Nay, banish that frown, such displeasure betray¬ 
ing? 

Do you think I suspect you ? Oh, no, my love, 
no. 

I believe you too kind, for one moment to griev« 
me, 

Or plant in a heart which adores you, such woe ; 

Yet, should you dishonour my truth and deceive 
me! 

Shou’d I e’er cease to love you? Oh, no, ray 
love, no! 
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The foremost in the harvest field, 

Poor ruddy Ralph wrought oil and sung, 
Well-skill’d the weighty sheaf to wield, 
That on the cart with ease he flung. 

And ’midst the humble gleaning train, 

Poor Mary came and sung a strain, 
Address'd to Ralph and love. 

Their promis’d nuptial day drew near, 

His honest bosom glow’d with joy, 

And Mary little thought a tear, 

Could e’er his present bliss annoy : 

That from a heart oppress’d with pain. 

She e’er should sing the pleasing strain. 
Address’d to Ralph and love. 

But now tho* thunders peal they hear, 

While vivid lightning rends the sky, 

She sees the form of him so dear, 

A victim to its fury lie* 

Poor frantic Mary views the swain. 

Then madly sings a broken strain, 

Address’d to Ralph and love. 

1646. O THE HOURS I HAVE PASS’D. 

O the hours I have pass’d in the arms of my dear, 
Can never be thought of but with a sad tear ! 

Oh ! forbear, Oh! forbear, then to mention her 
name, 

It recalls to my mem’ry the cause of my pain. 

How often to love me she fondly has sworn, 

And when parted from me would ne’er cease to 
mourn; 

All hardships for me she would cheerfully bear, 
And at night on my bosom forget all her care. 

To some distant climate together we’ll roam, 

And forget all the hardships we met with at home ; 
Fate, now be propitious, and grant me thine aid, 
Give me my P*stora, and I’m mere than repaid. 


1647. THE CURLY-HEADED BOY. 


My father was a farmer, and father’s son am I, 
An d down in these parts I were born • 

When but a saucy urchin, not half a handful high 
I teuded the sheep night and morn ; 

Both dad and mammy spoil’d me, I was their only 

A J 0y > 

And they call’d me their pretty little curly- 
headed boy, J 

So I play’d and prank’d it prettily, for life was 
but a toy, 

To the very merry pretty little curly-headed boy 


But soon I shot up taller, ill weeds they grow 
apace, J 

Then who w'as so likely as I? 

The ruddy glow of healthfulness stood laughing in 
my fdee, & 

And I reckon that I look’d pretty sly * 

For our village girls would titter, and would cry 
with seeming joy, J 

See, there goes the pretty little curly-headed 
boy! 

So I kiss’d and romp’d it prettily, for life was but 
a toy 

Tbthe very merry saucy little curly-headed boy. 


Now dad and mam are dead and gone, the littl? 
farm’s my own, 

But so stupid’s a bachelor’s life, 

Ize resolv’dfor sure and sartain Ize no longer live 
alone, ° 

So in that case man get me a wife. 

Then the image of his dad I shall see to crown 

royjoy, 

On my knee another pretty little curly-headed 
boy; 

O, Ize nurse and teach it prettily, while wife will 
cry w ith joy, 

How like his dad’s the pretty little curly-head* 
ed boy! J 
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1648. NANCY OF PLYMOUTH. 

Pve sail’d round the globe, and great conquests 
obtain’d, 

The cause of my country and king have main¬ 
tain’d ; 

~> T e’er swerv’d from my duty, while destin’d to 
roam, 

Tho’ while toss’d on the ocean, my heart was at 
home. 

To love, fame, and duty, all equally steady, 

I said, lovely maid, if my suit you approve, 

I II toil for the fair, who to wed I am ready, 

Sweet Nancy of Plymouth, the girl that 1 love. 

When friends all rejoice, at our deeds on the 
main, 

How rich is the glory we strive to obtain ! 

Li«ht, to fond expectation, each peril appears, 

While we labour for love, smiling hope checks 
our fears; 

And you see merry-hearted, to constancy steady, 

As my vows the sweet damsel was pleas’d to ap¬ 
prove, 

I’m rigg’d out in my best, and stock’d with the 
ready, 

For Nancy of Plymouth, the girl that I love. 

Our valiant commander, new conquests will 
gain, 

And my aid should he want I’ll again plough the 
main *, 

But love claims his lights, and the village bells 
ring, 

So success to the navy, and God save the king! 

Brother messmates, you see, that to honour I’m 
steady 5 

Know only my choice, and my flame yoifd ap¬ 
prove ; 

Farewell jolly hearts, I’m rigg’d out and ready, 
.Nancy of Plymouth, the girl that I love. 


1649. THE GALLEY SLAVE. 

Oh, think on my fate! once I freedom enjoy’d ; 

Was as happy as happy could be ; 

But pleasure is fled ! e'en hope is destroy’d, 

A captive, alas ! on the sea. 

I was ta’en by the foe, ’twas the fiat of fate, 

To tear me from her I adore ; 

When thought brings to mind my once happ? 
’tate, 

I sigh ! while I tug at the oar. 

Hard, hard is my fate ! Oh how galling my chaiu! 

My life’s steer’d by misery’s chart; 

And though ’gainst my tyrants I scorn to com¬ 
plain, 

Tears gush forth to ease my full heart: 

I disdain e’en to shrink, though I feel the hard 
lash, 

Yet my heart bleeds for her I adore, 

While around me the unfeeling billows do dash ; 

I sigh ! and still tug at the oar. 

How fortune deceives—I had pleasure in tow, 
The port where she dwelt we’d in view, 

But the wish’d nuptial morn was o’erclouded with 
woe, 

And, dear Anna ! I hurried from you. 

Our shallop was boarded, and I borne away, 

To behold my dear Anna no more ; 

But despair wastes my spirits, my form feelsdecay: 
He sigh’d, and expir’d at the oar. 

1650. TOGETHER LET US RANGE. 

Together let us range the fields, 

Impearl’d with morning dew; 

Or view the fruits the vineyard yields, 

Or the apples clust’ring bough. 

There in close embower’d shades, 
Impervious to the noontide ray, 

By tinkling rills on rosy beds, 

We’ll love the sultry hours away. 

dudljkw. 
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1651. TO BOAST WHAT ONE'S BOHN TO. 

To boast what one’s born to, is nonsense and 
pother; 

’Tis Providence takes ns in tow, great or small- 
As to luck, I never knew father, or mother ! 

It was good luck, I think, I was e’er born at all» 
As to how, when first launch’d, (for I had no re 
lation,) 

I piuk’d up crumbs, deuce a bit can tell I, 

*5ut this I’ve since learn’d, that whatever’s one’s 
station, 

If a ball’s born to hit yon, ’twill never pass bv' 
bo d ye see I sings cheerly, howe’er the winds 
blow ; 

Pull away and be jolly, boys ; yeo, hay; ye, ho 


I’ve ta’en cruises many, in squalls and fair wea- 
ther! 

Been loving on shore, boys, and dauntless at 
sea; 

Made my mind up to rough and smooth both 
together, 

Set sail fair or foul, for ’twas all one to me ! 

1 m proud but of this, ’tis, whoe’er tells my story.. 

Can t call to his duty one truer than I- 
And conquer, or fall, in the moment of glory, 

I a ball s born to hit one, ’twill never pass by. 
So d’ye see I sings cheerly, Sec. 

1652. WHAT ARGUFIES. 

What argufies thinking when fortune is low • 
PuK"away, let’s be jolly ! 

Avast, heave a-head, look out, yo, ho ! 

And a fig for moloncholy. 

A British Tar’s maxim’s look ye this here, 

To sorrow to give no quarter; 

By the comfort of fortitude still to steer, 

Whether weather or soundings be pleasant or 
queer, 

In shallows, or out in blue water? 


M'hen I was at home last, at Wapping Old Stairs, 
Pull away, whats the notion ; 1 

Says our Fan, says she, Ben, I’ve had plenty of 
cares, 

, W*”! 6 yo» sail’d on the salt sea ocean_ 

Why Fanny, says I, and I gave her a buss, 

Care comes into every one’s quarter ; 

But Fanny, my dear, as you’re now one of us. 

You must take rough or smooth without fidget o 
fuss, ° 

In shallows or out in blue water. 


Now here Pm a slave ’mong the Turkified elves, 

* Pull away, where’s the buckey t 
Who fancy no creature so good as themselves— 
Avast, for ’tis all one to Jackev ; 

But perhaps bye and bye I shall’chance to get 
free. 

When a ransom comes into this quarter • 

Then at Wapping Old Stairs, who so merry as 
me, 

When Fanny my wife and companion will he, 

O, tten ’twill be all in blue water! 


1 $53. AS ELLEN TO HER LUTE. 

As Ellen to her lute one day, 

Of pity’s purest pleasures sung, 

Sly Cupid near, in ambush lay, 

And magic hearts around her flung; 
Laughing, he heard the gentle strain— 
Unseen he crept—new-strung the lyre: 
When Ellen struck the chords again, 

Each thought was love ! each note was firc2 


Her heart now echo’d to the string, 

In vain with all her skill she strove, 

She felt avenging Cupid’s string ; 

Pity too soon she found was love. 

breast that S lows > ,ike mine, 

With friendship’sflame,which stead* prove#. 
No passions’ fire that fire divine, 

Which passion lights, and virtue loves. 
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1654. THE POST CAPTAIN. 

When Steerwell heard me first impart, 

Our brave commander's story, 

With ardent zeal his youthful heart, 

Swell’d high for naval glory ; 

Resolv'd to gain a valiant name, 

For bold adventures eager, [Fame, 

When first a little cabin-boy on beard the 
He would hold on the jigger. 

While ten jolly tars, with musical Joe, [yoe, 
Hove the anchor a-peak, singing yoe heave 
Yoe, yoe, yoe, yoe, yoe, heave yoe, 

While ten jolly tars, &c< 

To hand top-gallant-sails next he leam'd, 
With quickness, care, and spirit, 

Whose generous master then discern’d, 

And priz'd his dawning merit: 

He taught him soon to reef and steer, 

When storms convuls’d the ocean, 

Where shoals made skilful veterans fear, 
Which mark’d him for promotion : 

As none to the pilot e'er answer’d like he, 
When he gave the command, hard a-port 
helm a-lee. 

Luff, boys, luff, keep her near, 

Clear the buoy, make the pier, 

None to the pilot, Ac. 

For valour, skill, and worth renown’d, 

The foe he oft defeated ; 

And now, with fame and fortune crown'd, 
Post-captain he is rated ; 

Who, should our injur’d country bleed, 

Still bravely would defend her; 

Unaw'd, yet mild to high and low, 

To poor or wealthy, friend or foe : 

Wounded tars share his wealth, 

All the fleet drink his health; 

Priz'd be such hearts, for aloft they will go, 
Which always are ready compassion to show. 
To a brave conquer’d foe. 


RANNIE. 
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1655. ’TWAS ROLLA BRAVE. 

'Twas Rolla brave who sav’d Peru, 

And sooth’d the grief each Indian knew j 
From hill to valley rang his name,— 

All lov’d to sound great Rolla’s fame! 

Who, ’midst the Cordelera's snows, 

Pursued and fought our savage foes? 

On Cusco’s plains, who made them fly, 

And rais’d his sov’reign's standard high ? 

'Twas Rolla brave, Ac. 

When mountain-tribes rush’d o'er the land, 
Who thus inspir'd a wav’ring band ? 
c Forward ! advance! their war-whoop drown ; 
Our watch-word Glory!—charge!—and on! 

’Twas Rolla brave, Ac. 


1656. MARIAN’S MY LILY. 

When first I saw Flora, so sprightly and bloom¬ 
ing, 

She enamour'd my fancy, devoid of all art: 

Then Marian, the gentle, soft, sweet, unas¬ 
suming, 

Appear’d, and with Flora divided my heart. 

My posy of love, two sweet flow'rets compose. 

For Marian’s my lily, and Flora’s my rose. 

How happy with Marian could I be united ! 
Yet to part with sweet Flora, ah! could I 
consent? 

And if with her hand my love Flora requited, 
The thoughts of dear Marian might banish 
content. 

My posy of love only wounds my repose, 

I pine for the lily, and droop for the rose. 

So my mind to declare still embarrass'd I tarry. 
How can I ask one, while enamour'd of both? 

Then weave me a cypress, for ne’er can I marry. 
For the tongue that would faulter must ne’er 
take the oath. 

My posy of love can but anguish disclose, 

Adieu to the lily ! farewell to the reset 
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1657. 


THE VOCAL 

THE SOVEREIGN ur THE SEAS. 


Zu US, 1 th . us > m y °°y s * our anchor’s weigh’d, 
I he glorious British flag’s display’d. 

Unfurl d the swelling sail; 

Sound your shells, ye Tritons, sound, 

.Let ev ry heart with joy rebound. 

We scud before the gale ; 

For Neptune quits his wat’ry car, 

De P°s e d by Jove’s decree. 

Who hails a true-born British tar, 

The sov’reign of the sea. 

A ail a-head, our decks we clear. 

Or canvas crowd, the chase we near. 

In rain the Frenchman flies ; 

A broadside pour’d through clouds of smoke, 
Uur captain roars, My hearts of oak, 

Now draw and board your prize. 

For Neptune, &c. 


library. 

1659. MY DAD WAS ASLEEP. 

My dad was asleep in his old elbow chair. 

And my mam at a neighbour’s hard by • 

When my tasty straw bonnet 1 put on with care 
And to meet my dear Willie did hie. rho,^ 
We appointed the. spot-he’d been waiting J 
P lt_a -Pat, went my fond silly heart, 
When he flew to embrace me I trembled all o’er 
Yet 1 never once thought we must part. ’ 

The birds warbled sweet, music ran in each rill 
The meads were bedeck’d with wild flowers ;' 
When true-lovers meet, cruel time should stand 
still, 

But too rapid alas ! wing’d the hours. 

The fond look he gave me, I ne’er shall forget, 
ad:eu chiird with sor row my lieart^ 

With his sweet balmy kiss are my lips perfumed 

a u y et> 

Ah ! me—why should lovers ere part ? 


1658. SONG OF LIBERTY. 

Patriots rise ! your country calls you. 
Arm’d with Freedom's sword and shield. 
Fearless of what fate befals you. 

Obey her summons—to the field : 

To fight, to fall, but not to yield. 

Hark 1 the trumpet sounds to strife. 

Hark ! the war-horns’ echoes swell. 
Liberty, arise to life ! 

Tyrants tremble at your knelL 

See around her banners svrarming, 
vuu^ arS k add ky the murmuring drum, 
What collected numbers arming. 

Thick as ocean billows come : 

A mighty tide of valour forming. 

With hearts of fire, with crests of foam, 
Impetuous course—they come, they coins, 
To sweep usurpers from their triron 


1660. NOW AWAY MY BRAVE BOYS. 

Now away, my brave boys, hoist the flag, beat 
the drum, 

Let the streamers wave over the main ; 

When Old England she calls us, we merrily come. 
She can t call a sailor in vain. 

Already we seem an Armada to chase. 

Already behold the galeons ; 

Undaunted, unconquer’d-, look death in the face, 
And return with a load of doubloons. 

1 hen farewell, for a time, lovely sweethearts, 
dear wives, 

Nancy, fear not the fate of True Blue ; 

Though we leave you, and merrily venture our 
lives, 

To our doxies we'll ever be true. 

With spirit we go an Armada to chase, 

With rapture behold the galeons ; 

Undaunted, unconquer’d, look death in the face. 
And return With a load of doubloons. 
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the vocal li hr ah y. 


16b 1. TWAS ON THE MORN. 

’Twas on the morn ot sweet May-day, 
When nature painted all things gay, 
Taught birds to sing, and lambs to play, 
And gild the meadows fair ; 

Young Jockey, early on the morn, 

Arose, and tripr it o'er the lawn; 

His Sunday’s coat the youth put on, 

For Jenny vow’d away to run 
With Jockey to the fair. 

For Jenny vow’d, &c. 

The cheerful parish-bells had rung, 

With eager steps he trndg’d along, 

While flow'ry garlands round him hung, 
Which shepherds us’d to wear : 

He tap’t the window, “ Haste, my dear,” 
Jenny, impatient, cried, ‘Who’s there ?’ 

“ Tis I, my love, and no one near, 

Step gently down, you’ve nought to fear, 
With Jockey to the fair ; 

Step gently down,’’ &c. 

‘ My dad and mam are fast asleep, 

My brother’s up, and with the sheep, 
And will you still your promise keep, 
Which I have heard you swear? 

And will you ever constant prove V 
“ I will, by all the powers above ! 

And ne’er deceive my charming dove ; 
Dispel those doubts, and haste, my love, 
With Jockey to thefair.^ 

Dispel those doubts, &c. 

“ Behold the ring,” the shepherd cried, 

“ Will Jenny be my charming bride ? 
Let Cupid be our happy guide, 

And Hymen meet us there.” 

Then Jockey did his vows renew, 

He would be constant, would be true ; 
His word was pledg’d away she flew, 
O’er cowslips tipt with balmy dew, 
With Jockey to the fair. 

O’er cowsliDS tipt, &e. 


In raptures meet the joyful train, 

Their gay companions blithe and young, 

Each join the dance, each join the throng. 

To hail the happy pair : 

In turns there’s none so fond as they, 

They bless the kind propitious day. 

The smiling morn of blooming May, 

When lovely Jenny ran away 
With Jockey to the fair. 

When lovely Jenny, &c. 

1662. ’TWAS WINTER AND SNOW. 

’Twas winter, and snow was spread over the 
ground, 

The hedges were leafless and bare ; 

The streams and the rivers in ice were fast bound, 
And piercingly cold was the air. 

Maria was walking, and just on her path, 

A thrush, benumbed fell from the spray ; 

Ah! poor famish’d bird, I will save thee from 
death, 

And thy songs shall my pity repay. 

The weak panting bird to her bosom she prest, 
Crying, ‘ Winter, relentless and hard. 

Thou destroyest the beauties with which we are 
blest, 

Nor for life hast thou any regard. 

Ah, dear little trembler, thy warmth is renew’d, 
Thy eyelids begin to awake, 

How sweet are thy chirps, they express grati¬ 
tude, 

A tear trickled down as she spake. 

Ah 1 why, foolish bird, dost thou want to b* 
gone ? 

Thou wilt perish with hunger and cold ; 

My bosom will give thee more warmth than the 
sun, 

Whose beams we now seldom behold. 

Then why so afraid? thou shalt go with me 
home, 

Of thy safety myself will take charge ; 

'Hie winter is passing, and spring will soon come, 
And then I will set thee at 
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POOR JACK. 

Go patter to lubbers and swabs d’ye see, 

’Bout danger, and fear, and the like, 

A tight water-boat and good sea-room give me, 
And ’tisn’t to a little I’ll strike; 

Though the tempest top-gallant masts smack 
smooth should smite, 

And shiver each splinter of wood, 

Clear the wreck, stow the yards, and bouze every 
thing tight, 

And under reef’d fore-sail we’ll scud; 

Avast, nor don’t think me a milk-sop so soft, 

To be taken for trifles a-back, 

For they say there’s a Providence sits up aloft 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 

Why I heard the good chaplain palaver one day, 
About souls, heaven, mercy, and such, 

And my timbers! what lingo he’d coil and belay f 
Why ’twas just all as one as high Dutch : 

But he said how a sparrow can’t founder, d’ye 
see, 

Without orders that come down below, 

And many fine things that prov’d clearly to me 
That Providence takes us in tow; 

For, says he, d’ye mind me, let storms e’er so oft 
Take the top-sails of sailors a-back, 

There’s a sweet little cherub sits perch’d up aloft 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 

I said to our Poll, for you see she would cry, 
When last we weigh’d anchor for sea, 

What argufies sniv’ling and piping your eye ? 

Why what a d—n’d fool you must be ! 

Can’t you see the world’s wide, and there’s room 
for us all, 

Both for seamen and lubbers a-shore; 

And if to old Davy I go, my friend Poll, 

Why you never will hear of me more. 

What then ? all’s a hazard—come don’t be so soft, 
Perhaps I may laughing come back, 

For d’ye see, there’s a cherub sits smiling aloft 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 

D’ye mind me, a sailor should be ev’ry inch 
All as one as a piece of the ship, 


And with her brave the world, without offering to 
flinch, & 

From the moment the anchor’s a-trip • 

As for me, in all weathers, all times, sides, and 
ends, 

Nought’s a trouble from duty that springs, 

For my heart is my Poll’s, and my rhino mv 
friend’s, 

And as for my life, ’tis the King’s ; 

Even when my time comes, ne’er believe me so 
soft 

As with grief to be taken a-back; 

That same little cherub that sits up aloft 
Will look out a good birth for poor Jack. 

DiBDirr, 

+***'+*'+ 

OH, LOOK FROM THY LATTICE, MY 
SWEETEST! 

Oh, look from thy lattice, my sweetest! 

The day-star has faded above; 

And the moments of life that fly fleetest, 

Are moments of moonlight and love: 

Then waken thee, dearest, oh, waken ! 

For long ere the lark springs on high, 

Ere the dew from her plumage be shaken, 

In silence thy lover must fly! 

Oh, look from thy lattice, my sweetest! 

Nor coldly abandon me thus; 

The hour for love’s raptures is meetest, 

And smiles upon none, love, but us; 

Let but one silver beam of yon planet, 

A moment illumine thy gaze; 

My love’s silent pinions shall fan it, 

Till thine spring to life from the blaze. 

Oh, look from thy lattice, my sweetest! 

For soon churlish day will appear; 

Nor blush, as thy lover thou greetest, 

Heavep’s eyes only gaze on us here. 

Awake thee, and mark how they glisten, 

Those orbs of the blest and divine, 

Who yet from their bright spheres would listen, 
Could ♦rains rise from earth, love, like thine. 
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DONALD, THE PRIDE OF DUMRLANE. 

O fair rose the morning, the sun in mild splendor, 
Bade nature’s rich beauties delighted awake ; 
When Donald returning (so true and so tender), 
Wav’d proudly the scarf he had kept for my 
sake. 

“ Oh, Jessie 1” he whisper’d, “ thy prayers did 
protect me, 

And faithful as ever, behold me again;” 

“ Most welcome,” I answer’d, “ I ne’er could 
suspect thee, 

For art thou not, Donald, the pride of Dum- 
blane ?” 

If since his departure I’ve often lamented, 

The cause that entic’d him from Scotland to 
roam, 

O how could a feeling like that be prevented ? 
When Donald was absent, unblest was my 
home. 

A gentler, a braver, a kinder, sure never 
The heart of a maiden attempted to gain; 

O guard him, kind heaven, for Jessie must ever 
Delight in her Donald, the pride of Dumblane. 

/////// 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT SEA. 

’Twas Saturday night, the twinkling stars 
Shone on the rippling sea. 

No duty call’d the jovial tars, 

The helm was lash’d a-lee; 

The ample can adorn’d the board. 

Prepar’d to see it out, 

Each gave the lass that he ador’d, 

And push’d the grog about. 

Cried honest Tom, my Peg I’ll toast, 

A frigate neat and trim, 

All jolly Portsmouth’s fav’rite boast; 

I’d venture life and limb, 

Sail seven long years and ne’er seen land, 
With dauntless heart and stout, 

So tight a vessel to command— 

Then push the grog about. 


I’ll give, cried little Jack, my Poll, 
Sailing in comelyl'state, 

Top-ga nt sails set, she is so tall,; 

She looks like a first rate : 

Ah ! would she take her Jack in tow, 

A voyage for life throughout. 

No better birth I’d wish to know— 

Then push the grog about. 

I’ll give, cried I, my charming Nan, 
Trim, handsome, neat, and tight; 
What joy so fine a ship to man, 

She is my heart’s delight! 

So well she bears the storms of life, 

I’d sail the world throughout 
Brave ev’ry toil for such a wife 
Then push the grog about. 

Thus to describe Poll, Peg, or Nan 
Each his best manner tried ; 

Till summon’d by the empty can, 

They to their hammocks hied : 

Yet still did they their vigils keep, 
Though the huge can was out; 

For, in soft vision’s gentle sleep 
They push’d the grog about. 

THE MARINER’S COMPASS. 

Sam Spritsail’s the lad you’d delight in, 
For friendship he’s ever agog: 

Loves his king, loves his girl, loves fightin 
And he loves, to be sure he does—grog 

Says Sam, says he, life’s all a notion, ^ 
And wants from the spirits a jog ; 

The world’s a wide troubled ocean, 

And our rudder and compass is grog. 

For grog is our larboard and starboard, 
Our mainmast, our mizen, our log; 

At sea, or on shore, or when harbour’d, 
The mariner’s compass is grog. 

Let but grog take its charge of the helm, 
We perceive not the dangers at sea $ 

Or if billows the vessel o’erwhelm, 

Still grog is the pilot for mC. 
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Sin ‘ -e grog saves the trouble of thinking, 

Then here’s to each bold jolly dog, 

Tor he that delights in good drinking, 

Will toss off his full can of grog. 

For grog is our larboard, &c. 

HOW HAPPILY MY LIFE I LED. 
How happily my life I led 
Without a day of sorrow; 

To plough and sow, to reap and mow, 

No care beyond the morrow 
In heat or cold, in wet or dry, 

I never grumbled, no not I; 

My wife, ’tis true, loves words a few, 

What then—I let her prate: 

For sometimes smooth, and sometimes rough, 

I found myself still rich enough, 

In the joys of an humble state. 

But when with law I craz’d my brain, 

I lost both peace and pleasure ; 

Long says to hear, to search, and swear, 

And plague beyond all measure ; 

One grievance brought another on, 

My debts increase, my stock is gone, 

My wife, she says, our means they’ll raise. 

What then—’tis idle prate, 

For sometimes, &c. 

DULCE DOMUM. 

Deep in a vale a cottage stood, 

Oft sought by travelers weary. 

And long it prov’d the blest abode 
Of Edward and of Mary, 
lor her he’d chace the mountain goat, 

O’er Alps and glaciers bounding, 

For her the chamois he would shoot, 

Dark horrors all surrounding : 

But evening come. 

He sought his home, 

Whilst anxious lovely woman, 

She hail’d th e sight, 

And ey’ry nigh 


The cottage rung 
As they sung, 

Oh! dulce, dulce domum. 

But soon alas ! this scene of bliss, 

Was chang’d to prospect dreary; 

For war and honour rous’d each Swiss, 

And Edward left his Mary. 

To bold St. Gothard’s height he rush’d, 
’Gainst Gallia’s foes contending; 

And, by unequal numbers crush’d, 

He died his land defending, 

The evening come, 

He sought not home, 

Whilst she, distracted woman, 

Grown wild with dread, 

Now seeks him dead, 

And hears the knell 
That bids farewell 
To dulce dulce domum. 

TO EDEN’S BOWERS. 

To Eden’s bowers, those lovely bowers, 

Before they were tarnish’d by sin and by 
shame, 

Where heaven itself had planted flowers, 

Joy first from her home of eternity came. 

She came w r ith eyes so blue and bright, 

They seem’d the very soul of light. 

In Eden’s bowers awhile she dwelt, 

While Eden was fit for an angel’s abode,— 
Alas! that such a sweet scene should melt, 

And leave but a black and bewild’ring road. 
When woman sinn’d, the charm was o’er, 

And joy resided there no more. 

Ah ! Eden’s bowers are desolate now, 

And joy is a w and’rer, homeless on earth ; 
Where chance may lead, her smiles endow 
f he spot with a radiance of heavenly birth ; 

But soon she flies, nor leaves a trace 
To mark the cool deserted place. 

John Ambrose W'illjavis. 
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GLEE. 

To all you ladies now on land 
We men at sea indite, 

But first would have you understand 
How hard it is to write. 

The muses now, and Neptune too, 

We must implore to write to you. 

With a fa, la, la, la, &c. 

Injustice, you cannot refuse 
To think of our distress, 

When we for hopes of honour lose 
Our certain happiness: 

All these designs are but to prove 
Ourselves more worthy of your love. 

With a fa, la, la, la, &c. 

And now we’ve told you all our loves, 

And likewise all our fears. 

In hopes this declaration moves 
Some pity for our tears ; 

Let’s hear of no inconstancy, 

We have enough of that at sea. 

With a fa, la, la, la, &c. 

WE TARS HAVE A MAXIM. 

We tars have a maxim, your honours, d’ye see, 
To live in the same way we fight: 

We never give in ; and, when running a-lee, 

We pipe hands the vessel to light. 

It may do for a lubber to snivel, and that, 

If by chance on a shoal he be cast; 

But a tar among breakers, or thrown on a flat, 
Pulls away, tug-and-tug, to the last. 

With a yeo, yeo, yeo ; fol de rol, lol, de rol 

This life, as we’re told, is a kind of a cruise, 

In which Storms and calms take their turn; 

If it’s storm, why we bustle ; if calm, then we 
booze, 

All taught from the stem to the stern. 

Our captain, who in our own lingo would speak, 
Would say, “ to the cable stick fast; 

And whether the anchor be cast, or a-peak, 

Pull away, tug-and-tug, to the last.” 

With a yeo, yeo, &c. 


ON THE DEATH OF KEATS.] 

He lies in the land where Tasso~sleeps, 

And Petrarch breath’d sweetest numbers ; 

And tho’ no kind friend o’er the lone spot weeps, 
Yet sweet are the sleeper’s slumbers. 

Oh, sad is the task thy fate to tell!! ! . 

No dear one bent o’er thy last pillow; 

And heav’d not a breast at thy fun’ral knell, 

Thy friends were afar o’er the billow. 

Oh ! oft have we seen, from some melting lay 
That thou wert the victim of sorrow; 

Yet we hop’d the dark clouds would soon pass 
away, 

And the sun would shine fair on the morrow. 

We hop’d, that Italia’s balm-breathing plains 
Would to health and to bliss restore thee; 

And that country again should list to thy strains, 
Which now must for ever deplore thee. 

Oh ! thou wert a flow’ret that bloom’d for awhile, 
Then fell—for the rude blasts too tender: 

A star that in glory arose on our isle, 

And vanish’d away in its splendour. 

i Around thy calm bed shall no cypress wave; 

The sun shall smile there in his gladness: 

And the wand’ring bard, as he visits thy grave, 
Will heave there a sigh of sadness. 

J. H. Dixox. 

LOVE IN THE HEART. 

What is it that drives the red rose from the cheek, 
Or the lily displaces with blushes that speak ; 
That dims the bright beam by a tear in the eye; 
That checks a young smile by a murmuring sigh 

’Tis love; ’tis love in the heart. 

And what bids the soul the emotion declare, 

By the glance of an eye, when the lips do not 
dare— ’Tis love, &c. 

And what, when its meaning another cas guess, 
Emboldens the tongue the fond thought to ex¬ 
press— ’Tis love, &c. 

ARNOLD. 
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1672. POLL OF HORSLYDOWN. 

Ye landsmen, and ye seamen, be you a-head, or 
a-stern, [learn 

Come, listen unto me, and a story you shall 
It’s of one Captain Oakum, that you shall quickly 
hear, [privateer; 

Who was the bold commander of the Peggy 
And he his colours never struck, so great was his 
renown, [ly down. 

No, never to one soul on earth, but Poll of Hors- 

Miss Polly was a first rate, trick’d out in flashy 
geer, [did steer; 

And Captain Oakum met her, as to Wapping he 
And as he stood a viewing her, and thinking of no 
hurt, [dirt; 

A porter passing with a load, capsiz’d him in the 
Then taking out his ’bacco-box, that cost him 
half-a-crown, [Horslydown! 

He took his quid, and heav’d a sigh to Poll of 

He soon found out Poll’s father, and’ dress’d in 
rich array, * [weigh, 

He got permission for to court, and so got under 
Miss Polly she receiv’d him all for a lover true, 
And quite enamorated of her he quickly grew ; 
He squir’d and convey’d her all over London 
town, [lydown. 

Until the day was fix’d to wed with Poll of Hors. 

But Poll she was a knowing one, as you shall 
quickly find, 

And this here Captain Oakum, why love had 
made him blind; 

One morning in her chamber he found a cockney 
lout, _ J 

So Captain shov’d the window up, and chuck’d 
my gemman out: 

Then cock d his arms a-kimbo, and looking with 
a frown, 

He took a quid, and bid good-bye, to Poll of 
Horslydown. 


1673. COULD I HER FAULTS REMEMBER 

Could I her faults remember, 

Forgetting every charm; 

Soon wrong’d impartial reason, 

The tyrant love disarm. 

But when enrag’d I number, 

Each failing of her mind ; 

Love, still suggests each beauty, 

And sees, while reason’s blind. 

SHERIDAN. 


1674. SINCE OUR FOES. 

Since our foes to invade us have long been prepa¬ 
ring, [sharing, 

’Tis clear they consider we’ve something worth 
And for that mean to visit our shore; 

It behoves us, however, with spirit to meet ’em, 
And though ’twill be nothing uncommon to beat ’em, 
We must try how they’ll take it once more. 

So fill, fill your glasses ; be this the toast given, 
Here’s England for ever, the land, boys, we live in. 

Here’s a health to our tars on the wild ocean 
ranging, [ing, 

Perhaps even now some broadsides are exchang- 
We’ll on shipboard and join in the fight; 

And when with the foe we are fiercely engaging, 
’Till the fire of our guns lulls the sea in its ra¬ 
ging, 

On our country we’ll think with delight. 

So fill, &c- 

On that throne where once Alfred in glory was 
seated, [ed, 

Long, long may our king by his people be greet- 
Oh! to guard him we ll be of one mind ; 

May religion, law, order, be strictly defended, 
And continue the blessings they first were intend¬ 
ed, 

In union the nation to bind. 

So fill &c. 
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1675. THE SUMMER HEATS BESTOWING, j 

The summer heats bestowing 
Their influence on the rose ; 

Perfect its charms while blowing, 

And every charm disclose. 

Yet summer suns denying 
The zephyr and the show’r, 

Their fervid glow applying, 

Destroy their favorite flow’r. 

To love-sick hearts requiring 
The sunshine of success. 

Continual bliss desiring, 

Yet sickens with success. 

The fond, the secret tear. 

Soft passion keeps alive ; 

The breath of doubt, of fear. 

Like zephyrs bid it thrive. 

The summer heats, &c. 

1676. AH ! NOW THE VESSEL. 

Ah ! now the vessel quits the shore. 

My William on the deck I see; 

Soon shall I view my love no more. 

Thy last fond look is fix’d on me. 

The purple ribbon dost thou wave, 

Type of thy pure and faithful breast; 

For thou art kind as thou art brave, 

And of each manly grace possess’d. 

And sure if virtue be the care 

Of heav’n, Ah ! why should I despair. 

Each gale that blows, each whistling breeze 
My bosom fills with dread affright; 

Sad horrors on my bosom seize, 

And dreams of woe prolong the night; 

Still must thou blow, thou raging wind, 

Yet, why provoke these vain alarms ? 

Thy Sov’reign, merciful and kind, 

Will bid thee waft him to thy arms, 

Then trembling doubt, the doubt and fear 
shall cease, 

And sorrow yield to love and peace 
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1G77. ALL WILL HAIL THE JOYOUS DAY 

All will hail the joyous day, 

When love his triumph shall display ; 

The rustic pipe assist the song, 

The dance shall mingle old and young; 

The sprightly bells with welcome sound. 
Shall spread the happy news around ; 

And give a hint to maidens coy, 

That youth they should not misemploy, 
Yuseph shall, with sullen pride, 

Envy joys to wealth denied ; 

And as we trip with merry glee. 

Shall wish himself as poor as we. 

SEDGWICK. 


1678. CAN I FORGET. 

Can I forget, oh, heavenly light! 

Can I forget those eyes so bright, 

Still beaming love and young delight ? 

Oh, never, never. 

Can I forget the deep-brown hair, 

Rich clustering o’er thy forehead fair. 
Entangling transport unaware ? 

Oh, never, never. 

Can I forget the lovely glow 

On thy soft cheek ; or the pure snow 

Which heaves with Pity’s breath below ? 

Oh, never, never. 

But more, far more, th* exalted mind, 

That living fountain, where 1 find 
All that is noble, all that’s kind :—■ 

Oh, can I ever 

All these forget ? Ob, heavens ! forget ?— 

I see, I feel them glowing yet, 

Pole-stars are these which never set. 

No, never, never. 
Monthly Magazine, 
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167$. THE EXILE OF ERIN. 

There oame to the beach a poor exile of Erin, 
The dew on his robe it was heavy and chill; 
For his country he sigh’d, when at twilight re¬ 
pairing 

To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill; 

But the day-star attracted his eyes sad devotion, 
For it rose on his own native isle of the ocean, 
Where once, in the flow of bis youthful emotion, 
He tiing the bold anthem of Erin go bragh. 

O sad is my fate, said the heart-broken stranger: 

The wild deer and welf to a covert can flee, 
But I have no refuge from famine and danger, 

A home and a country remain not for me. 

Ah ! never again in the green shady bowers, 
Where my forefathers liv’d, shall I spend the 
sweet hours, 

Or cover my harp with the wild-woven flowers, 
And strike the sweet number* of Erin go Bragh. 

Oh, Erin, my country, though sad and forsaken, 
In dreams I revisit thy sea-beaten shore ; 

But, alas, in a far foreign land I awaken, 

And sigh for the friends that can meet me no 
more. 

And thou, cruel Fate! wilt thou never replace me, 
In a mansion of peace, where no peril can chace 
me? 

Ah, never again shall my brothers embrace me— 
They died to defend me, or live to deplore. 

Where now is the cabin-door, fast by the wild 
wood ? 

Sisters and sire did you weep for its fall ? 
Where is the mother, that look’d on my childhood r 
And where is the bosom-friend, dearer than all f 
Ah ! my sad soul, long abandon’d by pleasure ! 
Why did it dote on a fast-fading treasure ? 

Tears like the rain may fall without measure, 

But rapture and beauty they cannot recal. 


But yet all its fond recollections suppressing. 

One dying wish my fond bosom shall draw, 
Erin, an exile bequeaths thee his blessing, 

Land of my forefathers—Erin go Bragh. 

Buried and cold, when my heart stills its motioa, 
Green be thy fields, sweetest isle in the jeean, 
And thy harp-striking bards sing aloud with devo¬ 
tion, 

Erin mavourneeu, sweet Erin go Bragh. 

CAMPBELL. 


1680. BLITHE AS THE HOURS OF MAT. 

Blithe as the hours of May, 

Were those I now deplore; 

When first I own’d love’s gentle sway, 

They will return no more. 

Every fond hope is lost, 

No comfort can they bring ; 

Winter’s untimely frost 

Chilling, destroy’d the infant spring. 

SEDGWICK. 

1681. GIRT WITH MANY A BARON. 

Girt with many a baron bold, 

Sublime their starry fronts th-ey rear ; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old, 

In bearded majesty appear. 

In the midst a form divine. 

Her eye proclaims her of the Briton line 

Her lion port, her awe-commanding face, 
Attemper’d sweet to virgin grace ; 

What strings symphonious, tremble in the xC, 
What strains of vocal transport round her 
play :— 

Hear, from the grave, great Taliessin, hear, 
They breathe a soul to animate thy clay; 

Bright Rapture calls, and soaring as she sings r 
Waves, in the eye of heaven, her mauy- 
colour’d wings. 

CHAV. 







THE 




I NE’ER COULD ANY LUSTRE SEE. 

I ne’er could any lustre see 
In eyes that would not look on me ; 

I ne’er saw nectar on a lip 

But where my own did hope to sip. 

Has the maid who seeks my heart 
Cheeks of rose untouch’d by art? 

I will own the colour true, 

When feeling blushes aid their hue. 

Is her hand so soft and pur* 

I must press it to be sure ; 

Nor can I be certain then. 

Till it, grateful, press again. 

Must I, with attentive eye, 

Watch her heaving bosom’s sigh i 
I will do so when I see, 

That heaving bosom sigh for me. 

SHERIDAN. 

/////// 

WHEN LOVE ONCE OBTAINS. 

When love once obtains possession, 

Of a young and tender heart, 

To efface the soft impression, 

Vain is every weaker art. 

To efface, &c. 

Vain the boasted power of reason, 

Love’s ambition to restrain ; 

We ne’er guard against his treason, 

Till resistance is in vain. 

We ne’er guard, Sec. 

Smiling mischief, bright illusion, 

Dear, provoking, flattering pain, 

Oft I’ve curs’d thy fond intrusion, 

And as often hugg’d my chain. 

Oft I’ve curs’d, &c. 

Jealous fears sometimes possess me, 

Then my bondage I deplore ; 

Often does thy power oppress me; 

Yet tjpy loss would wound me more. 

Often does thy power, Sec. 

LADY TUITE. 


LIBRARY. 
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THE LASS O’ BALLOCHMYLE. 

’Twas even—the dewy fields were green, 

On every blade the pearls hang ; 

The Zephyr wanton’d round the bean, 

4 And bore itsfragrant sweets alang ; 

In every glen the mavis sang, 

All nature listening seem’d the while, 
Except where green-wood echoes rang, 
Among the braes o’ Ballochmyle. 

With careless step 1 onward stray’d, 

My heart rejoiced in nature’s joy, 

When musing in a lonely glade, 

A maiden fair I chanced to spy; 

Her look was like, the morning’s eye 
Her air like nature’s vernal smile. 
Perfection whisper’d, passing by, 

Behold the lass o’ Ballochmyle. 

Fair is the morn in flowery May, 

And sweet is night in Autumn mild; 
When roving thro’the garden gay, 

Or wandering in the lonely wild: 

But woman, nature’s darling child ! 

There all her charms she does compile; 
Even there her other works are foil’d 
By the bonny lass o’ Ballochmyle. 

O, had she been a country maid. 

And I the happy country swain, 

Tho’ shelter’d in the lowest shed 
That ever rose in Scotland’s plain! 
Thro* weary winter’s wind and rain 
With joy, w ith rapture, I would toil, 
And nightly to my bosom strain 
The bonny lass o’ Ballochmyle. 

Then pride might climb the slipp’ry steep. 
Where fame and honours lofty shine ; 
And thirst of gold might tempt the deep, 

• Or downward seek the Indian mine; 
Give me the cot below the pine, 

To tend the flocks, or till the soil, 

And every day have joys divine, 

With the bonny lass o’ Ballochmyle. 

2 E 
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wilt THOU SAY FAREWELL, LOVE. 

Wilt thou say farewell, love. 

Ami from Rosa part ? 

Rosa’s tears will tell, love. 

The anguish of her heart. 

I’ll still be thine, 
f Arid thou’lt be mine ; 
i 11 love thee, tho’ we sever; 

O say can 1, 

E’er cease to sigh, 

Or cease to love i No, never. 

Wilt thou think of me, love. 

When thou’rt far away ? 

Oh ! I’ll think of thee, love. 

Never, never stray. 

I’ll be thine, &c. 

T. MOORE. 


OH ! REST THEE, BABE. 

Oh ! slumber, my darling', 

,, Thy sire is a knight. 

Thy mother’s a lady. 

So lovely and bright, 

1 he hills and dales. 

From the towers which we see, 

1 ley all shall belong 
My dear infant to thee. 

Oh! rest thee, babe, rest thee, babe, sleep j 
on till day ; 1 

Oh! rest thee, babe, rest thee, babe, sleep 
while you may. r 1 

Oh • rest thee my darling. 

The time it shall come* 

When thy sleep shall be broken, 
r , B y trumpet aud drum. 

I hen rest thee, my darling, 

^ Oh ! sleep while you may; 

For war comes with manhood. 

As light comes with day. 

Oh l rest thee, babe, &c. 

TERRY, 


library. 

the EXILE. 

Ah ! when shall 1 again be near 
Whate’er in life to me is dear ? * 

My peaceful cot, 

(Once happy lot) 

With hills and dales. 

Where health prevails ; 

And streams that flow so bright and clear 

Ah ’ when again shall I be near, 

W hate er in life to me is dear ? 

Father, mother. 

Sister, brother. 

Flocks, fields of grain. 

And lovely June, * 

With whom I plighted vows sincere. 

Ah! when shall 1 again be near, 

Whate’er to me in life is dear ? 


WHEN STORMS. 

When storms disturb old Ocean’s bed 
And angn' waves in tumult rise, ’ 
the bdlow lifts its curling head 
And bears the vessel to the skies. 

Th ® * ai j^ r on the giddy mast, 

Tnw 1 i* “j*! drear y waste of foam ; 
Towards land his tearful eye is cast. 

And all his thoughts are fix’d on home. 

Th S \ lle Tf rk r s , Uie >'ght-house near, 

I he herald of his native shore • 

1 hen sings some song to Nancy dear. 
And chaunts the ditty o’er and o’er. 

So to the traveller’s heart, who strays 
Benighted m some tangled dell 
Sounds sweeter than the softest lays, 

I he village clock, or shepherd’s bell. 
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1690 CEASE AWHILE YE WINDS. 

Cease awhile ye winds to blow, 

Cease ye roaring streams to flow ; 

Hush’d be ev’ry other noise, 

1 want to hear my lover’s voice : 

Here’s the brook, the rock, the tree— 
Hark !—a sound !—I think ’tis he I 
’Tis not he, yet night comes on, 

Where’s my lovely wand’rer gone ? 

Loud I’ll speak to make him hear, 

’Tis 1 who call, my love, my dear; 

The time is come, why this delay ? 

Alas! my wand’rer’s lost his way. 

/////// 

1691. YOUNG LUB1N LOV’D. 

Young Lubin lov’d the fair Lisette, 

And tapping at her window came; 

The sun had barely risen yet— 

She peep’d, and cried, 4 O, fie, for shame !’ 
‘ Sweet maid,’ says he, ‘ ’tis smiling May, 
Come, let us rove.’— 4 Indeed,’ said she, 
^‘-So soon—What will the neighbours say? 

4 Fi done ! Ji done ! ah, mon ami.* 

Still, Lubin soft persuasion tried, 

And fair Lisette at last, content, 

Forgot the neighbours, ceas’d to chide, 

Stole out, and with him Maying went. 

And oft a stolen kiss he caught; 

Lisette, no doubt, displeas’d would be, 
Yet only said, whate’er she thought, 

4 Fi done! fi done ! ah, mon ami.* 

He talk’d of love: 4 Come, let’s away,’ 

She cried, yet loiter’d; silly thing; 

He press’d her, too, to fix the day, 

And on her finger plac’d a ring. 

She started, blush’d, and huug her head, 

Yet very angry tried to be, 

But only sigh’d, and softly said, 

4 Fi done! ji done ! ah, mon ami.* 


TH0’ PRUDENCE MAY PRESS ME. 

Tho’ prudence may press me, and duty distreei 
me. 

Against inclination, ah ! what can 1 do t 

No longer a rover, his follies are over, 

My heart, my fond heart, says my Henry i« 
true. 

The bee thus as changing, from sweets to sweets 
ranging, . . , 

A rose should he light on, ne’er wishes to 
stray; 

With rapture possessing in one ev ry blessing, 
Till torn from her bosom, he flies far away. 

LOUISA. 


TO EASE HIS HEART, AND OWN HIS 
FLAME. 

To ease his heart, and own his flame, 

Young Jockey to my cottage came ; 

But tho’ I lik’d him passing well, 

I careless turn’d my spinning-wheel; 

My milk-white hands he did extol, 

And prais’d my fingers long and small* 

Unusual joy my heart did feel, 

But still I turn’d my spinning-wheel. 

Then round about my slender waist 
He clasp’d his arms, and me embrac d; 

To kiss my hand he down did kneel, 

But yet I turn’d my spinning-wheel: 

With gentle voice I bid him rise, 

He bless’d my neck, my lips, and eyes; 

My fondness I could scarce concea , 

Yet still I turn’d my spinning-wh^el. 

Till bolder grown, so close he press’d. 

His wanton thoughts I quickly guess’d, 

/Then push’d him from my rock and reel, 

And angry turn’d my spinning-wheel. 

At last, when I began to chide, 

He swore he meant me for his bride \ 

’Twas then my love I did reveal, 

And flung away my spinning-wheel. 

/ 2 E 2 
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1693. THE PRAISE OF WINE/ 

Tlie women all tell me I’m false to my lass; 

That I quit my poor Chloe, and stick to my glass: 
But to you, men of reason, my reasons I’ll own; 
And if you don’t like them, why let them alone. 

Although I have left her, the truth I’ll declare; 

I believe she was good, and I’m sure she was fair : 
But goodness and charms in a bumper I see, 

That makes it as good and as charming as she. 

My Chloe had dimples and smiles, I must own ; 
But though she could smile, yet in truth she could 
frown : 

Rut tell me ye lovers of liquor divine, 

Did you e’er see a frown in a bumper of wine ? 

Her lilies and roses w ere just in their prime; 

Yet lilies and roses are conquer’d by time : 

But in time, from its age such benefit flow's, 

That we like it the better the older it grows. 

They tell me my love would in time have been 
cloy’d, 

And that beauty’s insipid when once *tis enjoy’d ; 
But in wine I both time and enjoyment defy, 

For the longer I drink the more thirsty am I. 

Let murders, and battles, and history prove 
The mischiefs that wait upon rivals in love : 

But in drinking, thank heaven! no rival contends; 
For the more we love liquor, the more we are 
friends. 

She too might have poison’d the joys of my life, 
With nurses and babies, and squalling and strife ; 
But my wine neither nurses nor babies can bring, 
And a big-bellied bottle’s a mighty good thing. 

We shorten our days when with love we engage ; 
It brings on diseases, and hastens old age : 

But wine from grim death can its votaries save, 
Ancf keep out t’other leg when there’s one in the 
grave. 


Perhaps, like her sex, ever false to their won't, 
She had left me to gi t an estate or a ion! ; 

But my bumper, regarding nor titles nor pelf. 
Will stand by me when I can’t stand by myself. 

Then let my dear Chloe no longer complain: 
She’s rid of her lover, and I of my pain : 

For in wine, mighty wine, many comforts I spy, 
Should you doubt what I say, take a bumper and 
try. 

1694. THO’ NEITHER IN SILKS. 

Tho* neither in silks nor in satins I’m seen, 

My garb, if but homely, is wholesome and clean; 
An apron of blue, with a plain russet gown. 

And spotted silk handkerchief, all are my own ; 
For which, with the fruits of my labour, I pay, 
And that is much more than my betters can say: 
Still trudging at morn, and at eve to and fro, 
With—Milk, pretty maids! any milk below! 

Tell me not of bondage, ’tis all a mere joke, 

I’m never more happy than under a yoke ; 

In which I as fairly can manage my pails, 

As e'er Madam Justice could balance her scales. 
Go things liow they will, I’ve the proverb in view 
In dealing with all, give the devil his due ; 

And blithe as a lark, while I trudge to and fro, 
Keep still crying—Milk! any milk below ! 

The statesman, the doctor, the lawyer in silk, 

The bishop in lawn—are but dealers in milk; 
While one milks his patient, and drains him of 
health, 

Another his client can milk of his wealth; 

While one has the national dairy at call, 

The church t’other milks—without preaching at all; 
Thro’ life then I’ll merrily trudge to and fro, 

And still cry my milk—Any milk below 1 
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1695. O WE SAIL’D TO VIRGINIA. 


RARY. 

1696. KITTY OF COLERAINE. 


\ 


O we sail’d to Virginia, and thence to Fayal, 

Where we water’d our shipping, and so then 
weigh’d all ; 

Full in view, on the seas, boys, seven sail we did 
espy! 

O we mann’d our capstern, and weigh’d spee¬ 
dily. 

The first we came up with was a brig and a sloop. 

We ask’d if the other five were as big as they 
look’d; 

But turning to windward, as near as we could 
lie, 

We found they were French men of war cruising 
hard by. 

O we drew up our squadron in a very nice line, 

And fought them courageous for four hours time j 

But the day being spent, boys, and night coming 
on, 

We let them alone till the very next morn. 

The very ’next morning, the engagement prov’d 
hot, 

And brave Admiral Benbow receiv'd a chain- 
shot : 

O when he was wounded, to his merry men he did 
say, 

Take me up in your arms, boys, and carry me 
away. 

O the guns they did rattle and thebufiets did fly, 

While brave Admiral Benbow for help loud did 
cry, 

Carry me down to the cockpit, there is ease for 
my smarts : 

If my merry men should see me, ’twill sure break 
all their hearts. 


As beautiful Kitty one morning was tripping, 
With a pitcher of milk from th* fair of Cole¬ 
raine, 

When she saw me she stumbled, the pitcher it 
tumbled, 

And all the sweet butter-milk water’d the 
plain. 

Oh! what shall I do, now? 

’Twas looking at you, now : 

Sure, sure such a pitcher I’ll ne’er meet again. 
’Twas the pride of my dairy, 

Oh ! Barney M* Leary, 

You are sent as a plague to the girls of Coleraine. 

I sat down beside her, and gently did chide 
her, 

That such a misfortune should give her such 
pain. 

A kiss then I gave her, before I did leave her, 
She vow’d for such pleasure she’d break it 
again. 

'Twas hay-making season, 

I can’t tell the reason, 

Misfortunes will never come single—that’s plain; 
For very soon after 
Poor Kilty’s disaster 

The devil a pitcher was whole in Coleraine. 


1697. ADIEU MY FLORESKI. 

Adieu my Floreski for ever, 

And welcome the sorrows I prove, 

Why fate still delight’st thou to sever. 

The bosoms united by love ? 

Clos’d is that eye, 

Mute is that tongue, 

On which my soul, 

Enraptur'd hung! 

He’s gone, he’s dead, and I remain, 

To sigh, and weep, alas! in vain. 

1 . P. KEMBLE. 
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1698. THE DOCTRINE OF AN ISRAELITE. 

I once wa» but a pedlar and my shop was in my 
box, 

So sure as I’m a smouch, and my name is Mor- 
decai; 

And I cheated all the world in spite of whipping¬ 
posts or stocks, 

For I never sticks for trifles when there’s 
monies in the way. 

I had good gold rings of copper gilt, and so I got 
my bread, 

With sealing wax of brickdnst, and pencils 
without lead. 

In my pick pack, nick nack, tick tack, gim crack, 
twing twang, twinklum dee; and sing ting 
ring tink, the *hink to chink, is the music 
still for me. 

To make up gocis the cheaper, some people 
steal the stuff, 

And by selling of good bargains they never 
want for trade; 

But I could always find the way to sell them 
cheap enough, 

As you know’tis quite as easy for to steal them 
ready made. 

And tho* I’m not a Christians, I should think it 
very great sin, 

When a stranger comes across me if I would 
not take him In. 

With my pick pack, &c. 

Or suppose I do the business of a doctor or a 
priest, 

And in want of my assistance a poor man sent 
for me, 

As in doing of my duty I would myself at least, 

If I apys a good fat piece of pork, and he could 
give no fee, 

He may think I would refuse it, bksa my soul he 
is mistaken, 

I could sell it, if not eat it, so that would not 
3ave his bacon. 

With my pick pack, &c. 


Or if I was a judge or a justice of the peace, 
Whenever prosecutors brings a thief before the 
bench. 

If they swear upon the book till they all was 
black in the face, 

Let the prisoner use good argument, a fig for 
evidence ; 

But if the rogue was pennyless, my work I 
would go through, 

As my conscience would not let me rob the 
gallows of its due. 

With pick pack, &c. 

Or suppose I was in parliament, the scheme I 
would propose, 

So sure as I’m a smoush and my name is Mor- 
decai, 

Would be like the little plowboy “ to sell my 
ayes and noes,’’ 

For I never sticks for trifles when there’s mo¬ 
nies in the way g 

And before I would stand out when there’s plenty 
of the pelf, 

If the D—v—1 was purchaser by G— d Td 
sell myself. 

With my pick pack, &c. 

COLLIER 

1699. OH MEMORY TORTURE ME. 

Oh memory torture me no more. 

The present’s all o’ereast; 

My hopes of future joys are o’er, 

In mercy veil the past. 

Why bring those images to view, 

I must henceforth resign? 

Ah why those happy scenes renew 
That can no more be mine ? 

Past pleasure doubles present pain, 

To sorrow adds regret; 

Regret and hope alike are vain, 

I ask but to forget. 

LADY TUITS 
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1700 . AS LERINDA WITH MYRTLE. 

As Lerinda with myrtle was braiding her hair, 

She gaz’d on the streamlet and sigh’d ; 

Dear mother, said she, I begin to despair, 

I shall never, no ne’er be a bride. 

The matron reply’d, child, how blest ifc thy state, 
No one can your pleasures now fetter; 

You know not the troubles that marriage create, 
Wedlock’s well, but a single life’s better. 

Lerinda replied, What you say may be just. 

But the sweetest of sounds soonest tire ; 

’Tis the bold dash of discord gives harmony zest, 
Life, spirit, oppression, and fire ; 

Besides, my dear mother, each hour can tell, 

Few widows refuse Hymen’s fetter; 

And therefore Lerrada’s content to do well. 

Those are simple who wish to do better. 


1701 ; AS CUNNING AS FOXES. 

As cunning as foxes, than Yorkshire more keen, 
Or the tools of a stone-cutter’s sawyer. 

Are those silver-tpngu’d gentry, you guess who I 
mean, 

I never says nought of a lawyer. 

With their parchment proceedings, 

And perriwig pleadings, 

I wish feyther had made me a lawyer. 

A strange doctor our church-yard beginning to fill, 
Scandal talk’d, and some folks made resistance; 
The doctor sought law, the attorney fell ill, 

And each call’d for the other’s assistance. 

With their parchment, &c. 

So the lawyer took physic, and the doctor paid 
fees, 

The sexton soon lost his employer, 

TJ’or the doctor, done up, left the village at ease, 
The same day that we buried the lawyer. 

With his parchment, &c. 


LIBRARY. 

1702 . OH, WHEN I WAS YOUNG. 

Oh, when I was young how I kiss’d and I toy’d, 
The lasses, sweet creatures, my time quite em¬ 
ploy’d. 

I wrote them such posies, 

’Bout sweetbriers and roses, 

When dancing, their pride was with me to he seen. 
Tho’ now run to seed, 

And call’d an old weed, 

Yet I do as I please, 

Still enjoy heart’s ease, 

And contented I know I’m an old evergreen. 

Shut up in this place, as though under a frame. 
My trunk remains firm, yet my sap an’t the same. 
There's not a day passes, 

But all the young lasses, 

Like ivy cling round me wherever I’m seen ; 

Tho’ grown somewhat old 
My heart’s not yet cold, 

I’m as blithe and as gay, 

As a daisy in May, 

And my love for the lasses remains evergreen. 


1703 . WHEN GULLIAUME FIRST TRIED. 

When Gulliaume first tried, 

To make me his bride. 

Then I w as the joy of his life ; 

And the honey-moon’s light, 

On our wedding shone bright. 

For he call’d me his dear little wife. 

1 sung lira, la, la, &c. 

When he call’d me his dear little wife. 

But the honey-moon set, 

The poor man in a pet. 

Began thus a conjugal strife, 

I am busy, pray go, 

And because I said. No, 

He cried, Zounds, what a plague of a wife. 

I sung lira, la, la, &c. 

Yet I still am his dear little wife. 
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1704. AH WHY DID I GATHER. 

Ah why did I gather this delicate flower, 

Why pluck the young bud from the tree? 
'Twould there have bloom'd lovely for many an 
hour, 

And how soon will it perish with me ? 
Already its beautiful texture decays, 

Already it fades on my sight; 

*Tis thus that chill rancour too often o’erpow’rs 
The moments of transient delight. 

When eagerly pressing enjoyment too near, 

Its blossoms we gather in haste; 

How oft thus we mourn with a penitent tear, 
O’er the joys which we lavish’d in waste : 
This elegant flow’r had I left it at rest, 

Might still have delighted my eyes; 

But pluck'd prematurely, and plac'd in my 
breast, 

It languishes, withers, and dies, 


1705. THE BANNER OF WAR. 

Behold the Britannia ! how stately and brave 
She floats on the ambient tides ! 

For empire design’d, o’er the turbulent waves! 
How trim and how gallant she rides I 
Yet love in a true Briton's heart 
With glory contends for a part; 

And the fair cheek of beauty with tears is im- 
pearl’d, 

When the banner the banner of war is unfurl’d. 

On the shore how alert, how intrepid the crew; 

How firm at their sovereign’s command ; 

Or dauntless o’er ocean her foes to pursue, 

And die for the cause of our land! 

Yet one tear, ere the heroes depart, 

One sigh shall be drawn from the heart; 
One kiss on the cheek which sweet sorrow’s im- 
pearl’d, 

When the banker the banner of war >s unfurl’d. 
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Now forth to the conquest! the battle swells 
high, 

And tierce round the vessel it roars : 

Hark ! the sons of Britannia, 44 to victory f 
cry, 

And victory sounds to our shores : 

Then peaceful again is their home, 

Shall the patriot warriors come; 

No more the fair cheek shall with tears be ii> 
pearl’d, 

But the banner of peace stand for ever un¬ 
furl’d. 

1706. AS MAIDS WITH MIDNIGHT. 

As maids with midnight vigils pale, 

Shut up some sweet love-woven tale ; 

As anglers at day's parting gleam, 

Still linger o’er the darkling stream ; 

As exiles bid the world farewe-k 
Where all their warmest wishes dwell; 

So lovers part, with breaking heart. 

As men who long at sea have been. 

Kindle at nature’s robes of green ; 

As joys the pilgrim's thirsting soul, 

To hear the living waters roll; 

As mother’s clasp their infants dear. 

And eye them thro’ a joyful tear : 

So lovers meet, with rapture great 

1707, OUR SHIP IN PORT. 

Onr ship in port, our anchor cast, 

The tempest hush’d and calm the main, 

We little think of dangers past, 

Nor those that we may meet again : 

But while the cheerful can goes round. 
In every draught is pleasure found ; 

For when we drink, and drink with gk« 
The^sailor’s welcome home from sea 

Tho’ hard our toil, our peril great, 

Our hours of ease but short and few. 

We never murmur at our fate, 

But each fond moment past renew. 

And while the cheerful can, &.c 









1708. SCARCE HAD THE TEMPEST, 
Scarce had the tempest ceas’d to roar, 

Scarce had our ship beat off the shore, 

When beam’d the morning light; 

All hands make sail, the boatswain cries, 

Our flying royals sweep the skies, 

A vessel hove in sight. 

We near’d the chase, the fight began, 

When ship to ship, and man to man, 

Each Briton’s heart beat higli ; 

Longside the foe our guns we plied, 

Till a mere wreck on ocean’s tide, 

We shouted victory. 

A crippled hulk now home we steer, 

To friend and mistress doubly dear, 

With hearts elate we fly ; 

For those who fell, a sigh they heave, 

For us a crown of laurel weave, 

And hail our victory. 


1709. WILL YOU COME TO THE BOWER. 
Will you come to the bower I have shaded for 
you ? 

Our bed shall be roses, bespangl’d with dew. 

Will yon, will you, will you, will you, 
Come to the bower ? 

There, under the bower, on soft roses you’ll lie, 
With a blush on your cheek, but a smile in your 
eye. 

Will you, will you, &c. 

Smile, my love ? 

But the roses we press shall not rival your lip, 
Nor the dew be so sweet as the kisses we’ll 
sip. 

Will you, will you, &c. 

Kiss me, my love ? 

And, oh ! for the joys that are sweeter than 
dew, 

From languishing roses, or kisses, from you. 

Will you, will you, &c. 

Won’t you, my love ? 

T. MOORE 


1710. I’LL COME TO THE BOWER. 

Will you promise with roses no thorns there 
shall be ? 

And I’ll come to the bower you have shaded for 
me. 

Will you, will you, come to the bower ? 

As under the bower on soft roses we lie, 

With a blush on each cheek, and a love-laughing 
eye. 

Will you, will you, &c. 

Say, my belov’d. 

From the roses we press what joys will be 
found, 

Whose kisses so sweet shed their fragrance 
round. 

Will you, will you, See. 

I’ll kiss you, my love. 

But shew me the ring, more sweeter than dew 
From the falt’riug roses, or kisses from you. 

Will you, will you, &c. 

Can you, my love ? 

1711. HOW SWEET ARE THE FLOWERS. 
How sweet are the flowers that grow by yon 
fountain, 

And sweet are the cowslips that spangle the 
grove, 

And sweet is the breeze that blows over the 
mountain, 

Bui sweeter by far is the lad that I love. 

Then I’ll weave a gay garland, 

A fresh blowing garland, 

With lilies and roses, 

And sweet blooming posies ; 

I’ll weave, &c. 

To give to the lad my heart tells me I love. 

It was down in the vale, where the sweet Torza 
gliding, 

In murmuring streams, ripples thro’ the dark 
grove, 

I own'd what I felt, all my passion confiding, 

To ease the fond sighs of the lad that I love. 

Then I’ll weave him &c. 
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171 f - FAREWELL, AH SIGH NOT THUS.* 

F arewell, ah sigh not thus, nor turn from me, 

I must not, dare not look on thee ; 

Too well thou knowst how dear thou art 
'Tis hard, but yet ’tis best to part; 

Bereft of all, belov’d of none* 

I go unpitied and alone. 

Farewell, come give thy hand, what tho’ we part, 

I hy name is fix’d within my heart; 

I shall not change nor break the vow, 

I made before, and plight thee now ; 

For since thou raayst not live for me, 
’Tis*»veeter far to die for thee. 

Farewe^ thou’lt think of me, when I am gone, 
None shall undo what I have done; 

Yetere thy love I would resign, 

To save thee from remorse like mine, 

Thy tears shall fall upon my grave, 

They still may bless, they cannot save. 

1713. THAT MANKIND ARE. 

That mankind are all sailors is past all disputing, 
Some at helm, some abaft, this to furl, that 
belay. 

Thro’ the tempest of fortune, all eagerly shooting, 
Tight sailor, or lubber, luff, kedge, and make 
way : 

But why all this pother, ’bout this tack or 
t’other, 

When mortals must all go to wreck ; 

Keep even and steady, for duty be ready, 

We all shall be whistled on deck. 

In the rough gale of law a poor tar may be 
drifted, 

And counsellor Shark make a prize of hrs cargo ; 

Yet by friendship, or justice, the wind may^be 
shifted, 

And by providence righted, steer clear from 
embargo. 

Then why such a pother, &c. 

Mid-channel is best, where the depth can be 
sounded, 
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A clear steady course will make surest the wav 
ror he who strikes wide, may often be grounded 
Ur, by rough-weather storms, have his? mas* 
torn away. * 

But why such a pother, &c. 

When bunt-lines, and halyards, the boatswain has 
given. 

Each man leaves his mess, and to quarters 
repairs ; ^ 

Lying close to the wind we discover a haven 
And ev ry good sailor finds moorings up stairs 
Then why such a pother, &c. 

1714. O'ER THE BRAKE. 

O er the brake or o’er the mountain, 

Near the rill or near the fountain. 

All my hopes are fix’d on thee; 

At the wake or at the fair, 

If Henry do not meet me there. 

What care I for aught I see. 

What care I for heaps of treasure,. 

What on earth affords the pleasure 
That one moment gives with thee? 

In my love all pleasure’s found. 

And in his smile all joys abound, 

He is all the world to me. 

1715. THE WAVES MAY CANCEL. 

.The waves may cancel ev’ry trace 
They on the s" r sand find ; 

But nought can eer those marks efface, 

Deep printed on my mind. 

Though swiftly born from pole to poV 
This magnet with benign contr^ 

O’er space exulting reigns , 

At ev’ry time, in ev’ry dime, 

Still gratitude remains. 

Though wafted to the Torrid Zone, 

Rock’d by the stormy wind. 

The kindness which I here have know* 

Shall beam upon my mind. 

Though swiftly, Aer 
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1716. THE FORESTER’S DAUGHTER. 


1718. MAN! KNOW THYSELF! 


Jenny has been to the village, 

^ And brought home a present from Harry; 
But tho* her affection he’d pillage, 

Blithe Jenny he never shall marry ; 

For tho’ she has taken, to vex me, 

'l he K.Nbon he artfully bought her, 

She did Jin joke to perplex me, 

Swtet Jenny, the forester’s daughter. 

Jenny has been to the gipsy, 

Who told her we’re off, and for ever, 

But sure the imposter, was *ipsy, 

As nothing two fond hf tts can sever; 

For tho’ we have tiff’d, when I meet her, 

I’ll prove like a lover I’ve caught her, 

And the making up kiss will be sweeter, 
With Jenny, the forester’s daughter. 

Jenny has cows, half-a-dozen, 

And mine are the sheep in the valley, 

And tho’ not so rich as her cousin, 

She’s sweeter in temper than Sally ; 

And soon, very soon, we shall marry, 

Tho’ many more wealthy have sought her, 
And then he may whistle, poor Harry ! 

For Jenny, the forester’s daughter. 


1717. HER MOUTH WHICH A SMILE. 

Her mouth which a smile, 

Devoid of all guile. 

Half opens to view, 

\s the bud of the rose, 
jn the morning that blows, 

Impearl’d with the dew. 

More fragrant her breath, 

Than the flower-scented heath. 

At the dawning of day, 

The hawthorn in bloom, 

The lily’s perfume, 

Or the blossoms of May. 


Of all that live, and move, am! breathe, 
Man only rises o’er his birth, 

He looks above, around, beneath, 

At once the heir of heaven and earth. 
Force, cunning, speed, which nature gave, 
The various tribes throughout her plan, 
Life to enjoy, from death to save, 

T^ese are the lowest powers of man. 

From strength to strength he travels on, 
He leaves the ling’ring brute behind ; 
And when a few short vears are gone, 

He soars, a disembodied mind. 

Beyond the grave, with hopes sublime, 
Destin’d a nobler course to run, 

In Ids career, the end of time, 

Is but eternity begun. 

"What guides him in his high pursuit, 
Opens, illumines, cheers his wav, 
Discerns th’ immortal from the brute, 

God s image from the mould of clay f 
Tis knowledge : knowledge to the soul, 

Is pewr, and liberty, and peace ; 

And while celestial ages roC, 

The joys of knowledge shall increase. 

Hail to the glorious plan ! that spread, 

This light with universal beams, 

And through the human desert led. 

Truth’s living, pure, perpetual, sti earns, 
Behold, a new creation rise. 

New spirit breath’d into the clod. 
Where’er the voice of wisdom cries, 

Man! know thyself, .n.d fear thy God 
MONTGoMlhy 
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YOUNG LUBIN WAS A SHEPHERD’S 
BOY. 

Young Lubin was a shepherd’s boy, 

Fair Rosalie a rustic maid; 

They look’d, they lov’d, each other’s joy, 
Together o’er the hills they stray’d. 

Their parents saw and bless’d their love, 

Nor could their happiness delay; 

To-morrow’s dawn their bliss shall prove, 
To-morrow be their wedding day. 

When as at eve, beside the brook, 

Where stray’d their flocks, they sat and smil’d, 

One luckless Iamb the current took, 

’Twas Rosalie’s—she started wild: 

“ Run, Lubin, run, my fav’rite save.” 

Too fatally the youth obey’d; 

He ran, he plung’d into the wave, 

To give the little wanderer aid. 

But scarce he guides him to the shore, 

When, faint and sunk, poor Lubin dies; 

Ah, Rosalie ! for evermore. 

In his cold grave thy lover lies. 

On that lone bank, oh! still be seen. 

Faithful to grief, thou hapless maid; 

And with sad wreaths of cypress green. 

For ever soothe thy Lubin’s shade. 


MAD TOM. 

Forth from my dark and dismal cell, 

Or from the dark abyss of hell. 

Mad Tom is come, to view the world again, 
To see if he can cure his distemper’d brain: 
Fears and cares oppress my soul; 

Hark! how the angry furies howl;- 

Plato laughs, and Proserpine is glad, 

To see poor angry Tom of Bedlam mad. 
Thro’ the world I wander, 

Night and day, to find my straggled senses; 
In an angry mood I met old Time 
With his Pentateuch of tense*', 


When me he spies, away he flies, 

For Time will stay for no man ; 

In vain with cries I rend the skies. 

For pity is not common. 

Cold and comfortless I be ; 

Help, help, O help, or else I die! 

Hark ! I hear Apollo’s team ; 

The carman ’gins to whistle ; 

Chaste Diana lends her bow. 

And the boar begins to bristle. 

Come, Vulcan, with tools and with tackles. 
To knock oft' my troublesome shackles; 

Bid Charles make ready his wain, 

To bring me my senses again. 

In my triumphant chariot hurl’d, 

I range around the world. 

’Tis I, mad Tom, drive all before me, 
While to my royal throne I come; 

Bow down, my slaves, and adore me. 

Your sov’reign Lord, mad Tom. 

And tho’ I give law from beds of straw, 
And dress’d in a tatter’d robe. 

The madman can be more a monarch 
Than he that commands the vassal globe. 


AT LUCY’S DOOR WAS COLIN SEl'.N 
At Lucy’s door was Colin seen, 

He knock’d, and ask’d, “ Is none within ? 

’Tis Colin calls, haste, gentle maid;” 

She came, and “ No,” she said. 


~ oucu in jmeous pngnt; 

“ No, no,” she said, “ I die with fright; 
“ ’Tis late, ’tis dark, I’m all alone; 

“ It must not be, begone.” 

O’erwhelm’d with grief, he moves away. 
Now lists, now hears her turn the key. 
And softly cry, “ A moment come; 

4 One word, then speed thee home.” 

With prying wish the neighbours burn. 
And wait the youth’s return; 

And true he came, but not till morn ; 
They laugh’d; he slunk away » 
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MY DOLLY WAS THE FAIREST THING. 

My Dolly was the fairest thing; 

Her breath disclos’d the sweets of spring; 

And if for summer you would seek, 

’Twas painted in her eye, her cheek. 

Her swelling bosom, tempting ripe, 

Of fruitful autumn was the type ; 

But when the tender tale I told, 

I found her heart w as winter cold. 


/////// 

FAITHLESS EMMA. 

I wander’d once, at break of day, 

While yet, upon the sunless sea, 

In wanton sighs the breeze delay’d, 

And o’er the wavy surface play’d 5 
Then first the fairest face 1 knew, 

First lov’d the eyes of softest blue, 

And ventur’d fearful first to sip 
The sweets that hung upon the lip 

Of faithless Emma. 

So mix’d the rose and lily’s white, 

That nature seem’d uncertain quite; 

To deck her cheek what flow er she’d choose, 

The lily or the blushing rose. 

I wish I ne’er had seen her eye, 

Ne’er seen her cheek of doubtful dye ; 

And never, never dar’d to sip 
The sweets that hung upon the lip 

Of faithless Emma. 

For tho’ from rosy dawn of day 
I rove along and anxious stray, 

Till night with curtain dark descend, 

And day no more its gleamings lend ; 

Yet still, like hers no cheek 1 find, 

Like hers no eye—save in my mind, 

Where still I fancy that I sip 
The sweets that hung upon the lip 

Of faithless Emma. 


THE TOMB OF GENIUS. 

Where the chilling north wind blows, 
Where the weeds sj> wildly wave, 

Mourn’d by the weeping w illow, 
Wash’d by the beating billow, 

Lies the youthful poet’s grave! 

Beneath yon little eminence. 

Mark’d by the grass-green turf, 

The winding sheet his form encloses. 
On the cold rock his head reposes, 
Near him foams the troubled surf. 

Roars round his tomb the ocean, 

Pensive sleeps the moon-beam there ; 
Naiads love to wreath his urn ; 
Dryads thither hie to mourn; 

Fairy music melts in air. 

On his tomb the village virgins 
Love to drop the tribute tear; 

Stealing from the groves around, 
Soft they tread the hallow’d ground, 
And scatter wild flowers o’er his bier. 

Pale and lifeless lies his form, 

Patters on his grave the storm; 

Silent now his tuneful numbers, 
Here the son of Genius slumbers— 
Stranger, mark his funeral stone ! 

By the cold earth mantled, all alone. 


TIME HAS NOT THINN’D MY FLOWING 
HAIR. 

Time has not thinn’d my flowing heir, 

Nor bent me with his iron hand : 

Ah ! why so soon the blossom tear, 

Ere autumn yet the fruits demand 

Let me enjoy the cheerful day, 

Till many a year has o’er me roll’d ; 

Pleas’d, let me trifle life away, 

And sing of love ere I grow old. 
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17S3. HERE TAPSTER. 

Here tapster, my old anno domini broach 
Just fourteen years old, you may credit my tale 

ItS v ir >i"i e8 Can nonc ln tl,e C0I, »trv approactf ’ 
You 11 own when you’ve tasted a tankard of ale 

i T /• 11 . . 


v -ictiinaiu or aj 

n Has C old el Rnn U f years man and boy, 

Fnr K d . B n ,' fac ? ,IV d ever liearty and hale* 

Havet,H h ? ’ 118 dr i nk,n 8’ h ' s business, his jo’y. 
Have all been confin’d to a tankard of ale 1 7 
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The standard of Albion, with victory crown’d 
Wav d over his head as he sank to the ground’ 
lake me hence, my brave comrades, the vet’ran 
did cry; 

My duty's complete, and contented I die, 

T. DIBDIN 


’ T "“ er tkan «'■> and no milk is so sweet, 
Yet like any brandy it’s strong-, I’ll go bail 
o am )er more dear, faith you’ll own it a treat 
To take with old Bony a tankard of ale. 

My poor wife is dead, as the saying is, ah! 

H i n J' e tdl * his ni °ment she had not turn'd tail 

H Whl C l P1 m me;but she drailk usquebaugh, 
While I was content with a tankard of ale. S I 


1725. WHERE'S THE ROSY SMILE. 


Where’s the rosy smile you gave me, 
When I thought we ne’er should sever • 
Oh ! it beam’d but to enslave me, 

^ ow , tis gone > and £ one for ever; 

V\ here s the glance that sweetly glisten’d, 
« 7 u irongh the dew y tear of pleasure ? 
W ™[e’s song to which I listen’d, 
When you were my treasure ? 


1724. THE DEATH OF ABERCROMBIE. 

HP_ .. 


’Twas on the spot in ancient lore oft nam’d. 

" ‘ cl1 f s,s and Osiris once held sway, 

O cr kings who sleep in pyramidin'nride • 

S „ D °e W M°r Br ‘ tf f h Va,0 » r ^/moreK, ’ 

S AnH Ne 8 °“.j ba ? d aclliev ’d a glorious day, 
And crown’d with laurel, Abercrombie died. 


Her roseate c o i 0 , ,r S the dawn had not ghed 

red ^ WhlC * Ster " slm,gl,tcr h ad tinted too 

Twas ^-aveeach flash at the cannon’s hoarse 

When ^"brave Abercrombie receiv’d hisTath- 
His commdes with grief unaffected deplore, 

1 hough to Britain’s renown he gave one laurel more. 


Where s the blushing crown you wreath’d me 
J^ost in passion’s gentle dreaming ? 

Where s the melting vow you breath’d me 
rrom that lip with rapture teeming 3 9 
Like your love the rose hath fa fed, 

All its fragrant pow’r is over; 

Sorrow’s blight the leaf invaded. 

Emblem of your lover. 

T. MOORE. 


3726. THE THORN. 


On th» ! nnsnMn’d, still the foe he defy’d, 

On the steed which the Hero of Acre supply’d; 

hJ 1 ’ he 8 ?° n *° fate ’ s summons must yield, 
v Sidney the sword he no longer could wield 
His comvades with grief unaffected deplore, 

1 hough to Britain’s renown hegave one laurel more 


From the white-blossom’d sloe, my dear Chloe 
requested 

A sprig, her fair breast to adorn; 

No, by heavens! I exclaim’d, may I perish, if ever 
I plant m that bosom a thorn. 

Then I shew’d her a ring, and implor’d her to 
marry. 

She blush’d like the dawning of morn • 

Aes, I’ll consent, she replied, if you’ll promise, 
That no jealous rival shall laugh me to scorn. 

No, by heavens! 1 exclaim’d, may I perish, if ever 
I plant in that bosom a thorn. 









THE 


1727- FAIR ROSALIE. 

On that lone bank where Lubin died, 

Fair Rosalie a wretched maid, 

Sat weeping o’er the cruel tide. 

Faithful to her Lubin’s shade. 

Oh may some kind, some gentle wave, 

Waft him to this mournful shore, 

These tender hands should make his grave, 
And deck his corpse with flowers o’er. 

I’d ever watch his mould’ring clay, 

And pray for his eternal rest; 

When time his face had worn away, 

His dust I’d place within my breast. 

While thus she mourn’d her Lubin lost, 

And echo to her grief replied, 

Lo at her feet his corpse was tost, 

She shriek’d, she clasp’d him, sigh’d, and died 


1728 . INDIAN DEATH SONG. 

Fear not now the tyrant’s pow’r, 
Pass’d is his insulting hour, 

Now thy long, long task is done, 
Swiftly brother wilt thou run; 
Fleeter than the hurricane, 

Till thou meet those scenes again, 
Where thy father’s hut was rear’d, 
Where thy mother’s voice was heard. 

Where thy infant brothers play’d 
Beneath the fragrant citron shade ; 
Where thro’ green savanahs wide, 
Cooling rivers silent glide; 

Where the dance and festive song. 

Of many a friend divided long; 
Doom’d thro’ stranger lands to roam, 
Shall bid thy spirit welcome home. 

Fearless o’er the foaming tide, 

Again thy light canoe shall ride ; 
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Or starting at the call of morn, 

Wake the wild woods with thy horn ; 

Or in some bowering orange grove, 

Tell to thy forsaken love, 

The wounds, the agony severe, 

Thy patient spirit suffered here. 

Ere the great sun fires the skies, 

To our work of woe we rise, 

Tell our brethren where ye meet, 

Thus we toil with weary feet; 

Say in grief and endless want, 

For our native hills we pant, 

Where soon from shame and sorrow free, 
We hope in death to follow thee. 

BOWLES. 


1729 . LET ME WANDER NOT UNSEEN. 

Let me wander, not unseen, 

By hedge-row elms, or willows green ; 
There the ploughman near at hand, 

Whistles o’er the furrow’d land : 

And the milk-maid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his sithe, 

And ev’ry shepherd tells his tale, 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

There the violet decks the ground, 

Diffusing native sweets around ; 

There the lambs and lambkins play. 
Harmless sporting time away ; 

There the blackbird and the thrash 
Sing pleasant notes on every bush; 

And ev’ry shepherd tells his tale, 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

There the lark salutes the dawn, 

The nimble deer skips o’er the lawn. 

There the jovial huntsman's cries, 

Bids the neighbouring swains arise. 

Echo, she repeats her song, 

Whilst the waters glide along, 

And ev’ry shepherd tells his tale, 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
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THE YORKSHIRE IRISHMAN. 

My father was once a great merchant, 

As any in Ireland was found, 

But faith he could ne’er save a -drilling, 

Iho’ tatoes he sold by the pound. 

So, says he to my mother one night, 

To England suppose you and I go, 

And the very next day, by moonlight, 

They took leave of the county of Sligo, 
Singing ral, lal de ral la, fa 1 lal, &c- 

That the land is all coverd with water, 
'Twixt England and Ireland, you’ll own ; 
And single misfortunes they say, 

To Irishmen ne’er come alone. 

So my father, poor man, was first drown’d, 
Then shipwreck’d, in sailing from Cork, 
But my mother she got safe to land, 

And a whisky-shop open’d in York. 

Fal de ral. Sec, 

Just a year after father was dead, 

One night, about five in the morn, 

An odd accident happened to me, 

For ’twas then that myself was first born. 
All this, I’ve been told by my mammy, 

(And surely she’d not tell me wroug,) 

But I don’t remember nought of it, 

Caze it happen’d when I were quite young. 

Fal de ral, Sec . 

On the very same day, the next year, 

(For so ran the story of mother,) 

The same accident happened again, 

But not to me then, that were brother; 

So ’twas settled by old Father Luke, 

Who dissolv’d all our family sins, 

As we both were born on the same day, 

That we sartiniy must have been twins. 

Fal de ral, Se c. 


’Twas agreed I should not go to school, 

As learning I never should want; * 

Nor would they e’en teach me to read, 

For my genus they said it would cramp. 
Now for this genus of mine, where it lay. 

Do but listen awhile, and you’ll hear; 

’Twas in drawing, not landscapes and pictur 
No, mine was for drawing of beer. 

Fal de ral, Sec, 

Some with only one genus are blest, 

But I it appears had got two, 

For when I had drawn off some beer, 

I’d a genus for drinking it too. 

At last I was drawn up to town, 

Without in my pocket a farden ; 

But since I’ve earn’d many a crown 
By the shop here, in sweet Common Garden, 
Fal de ral, &c. 

Now the end of my song’s drawing near. 

I’ll tell ye, but that’s nothing new. 

Now all my ambition’s to try, 

And to do what I can to draw you: 

In which if I do but succeed, 

And my efforts beguile you of pain, 

I entreat you’ll not wait to be asked, 

To come often and see me again. 

Fal de ral, Ac. 

1731. EOWSWEET IN THE WOODLANDS. 

How sweet in the woodlands, with fleet. hound 
and horn, 

To waken shrill echo and taste the fresh morn ! 

But hard is the chace my loud heart must pursue, 

For Daphne, fair Daphne, is lost to my view } 

Assist me, chaste Diac, the nymph to regain, 

More wild than the roebuck, and wing’d with 
disdain; 

In pity o’ertake her, who wounds as she flies : 

Though Daphne’s pursu’d, ’tis Myrtillo that dies. 

Hy^lNCTON. 
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1732. TOM SPLICE. 

Tom Splice was a tar, in whose bosom were 
blended 

The feelings of virtue, and bravery too; 

Who oft under Nelson our land had defended, 

And made each proud [foe for their mercy to 
sue. 

At Kalvi, Aboukir, or Teneriffe, fighting, 

Tom car’d not might he near brave Nelson be 
found: 

For Tom thought no watch-word was half so in¬ 
viting, . ^ . ,, . 

As Nelson for ever, with victory crown d ! 

At last off Trafalgar, his glory completing, 

Brave Nelson—ah, drop to his mem’ry a tear . 
The Armada combin’d, whilst with glory defeating. 
Lost his :iife, to Old England so precious, so 
dear l 

And there o’er his admiral tenderly sighing. 
Supporting the vet’ran, Tom met his death 
wound l 

Yet still while his soul from its mansion was 
flying, ,, 

Cried Nelson for ever, with victory crown d. 

I am but a sailor, but yet I’m true-hearted, 

And though Tom’s sad story 1 weep to relate, 

Yet the salt tear that falls from his spirit departed. 
Is lost in the flood, shed for Nelson and late. 

But leave griefs pearly drop to the fair cheek ot 
beauty, 

Let dire revenge in our bosoms be found; 
jjet us hope, that as here he was true to his duty 
Death’s conqueror now he with glo.ry is crown d 

1733. IN PEACE LOVE TUNES. 

In peace love tunes the shepherd’s reed, 

In war, he mounts the warriors steed. 

In halls, in gay attire are seen, 

In hamlets, dances on the green ; 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. 

And men below, and saints above, 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 

w. SCOTT. 
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1734. THE WORN-OUT TAR. 

The ship was now in sight of land. 

And crowds from shore with joy did hail her, 

The happy hour was now at hand. 

When each sweet lass would see her sailor. 

How gailantly she plows her way, 

To England’s shores returning back ; 

And ev’ry heart is light and gay, 

Except the heart of honest Jack. 

For he was old, his frame was worn. 

His cheek had lost its manly hue ; 

Unlike his glory’s rising morn, 

When big with hope his fancy grew. 

Yet was his heart as firm and true, 

In his lov’d country’s cause as warm. 

As when he cheer’d his gallant crew, 

To face the foe or brave the storm. 

1735. THO* YOUR CHEEKS ARE RED. 

Tho’ your cheeks are as red as the roses in sum¬ 
mer. 

And sweet as the blossoms of May, 

Yet believe me that scorn is of love the benumber. 

And cnases him quickly away. 

For love, tho* so ardent on gossamer pinions. 

Still faster than minutes he flies, [minions. 

And tho’ he would make your bright lips his do- 

He shrinks from the glance of your eyes. 

What avail then your beauties so brilliant and 
shining, 

Than Hebe more tempting and young ? 

What avail all the claims that are constantly 
twining, 

When the link is by you still unstrung ? 

For love tho’ so ardent, &c«. 
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33. THE MAID OF iMARLIVALE. i 

W rr„ e c '! ,he " ym|jh whos e azure eye 
Can shine thro’ rapture’s tear ! * 

The s,,n 1 ... sunk, the moon is high. 

And yet she comes not here. 

Was that her footstep on the hill. 

Her voice upou the gale ? 

Oh Vi* r iDd ’ and aU « *till, 

Oh ! Maid of Marlivale. 

Come to me love; I’ve wander’d far 
t is past the promis’d hour- 
Come to me, Jove ; the twilight star 
Shall guide thee to my bow’r. 

T.'jMOORK. 


H37, HARK, GENTLE JAKE. 
Hark, gentle Jane, the huntsman’s horn 
™ ,7 chldes m y ,0 «g delay : 

Mark .' cries Jane— 6ee . the hazy morn 
Pioclaims the cheerless day • 

To hum the stag, tne fox, the hare, 

Fresh health the sports impart: 

Cries Jane, dear John, oh ! pray forbear, 
For danger wings Death’s dart! 
r, r , _ Yoics! tantivy! soho ! 

Dear John, Cries Jane, your spirits spare. 
Of tantivy, O, beware ! 
See! gentle Jane, Aurora bright. 

Her beams burst thro’ the sky • 

See ! crier Jane, by that genial light, 
the magic of this eye < 

To chase the stag, the fox, the hare. 
Should joys domest.c yield ? 

Si Th J r a ," C ’, rlear , Joh "> ar0 'd the snare, 
that lurks in danger’s field ! 

n Mr r u Yoic ' s! tantivy! soho ! 
l)( ar John > cries Jane, if |,f e ’ s your care 
Of tantivy, O, beware ! 


LIBIIAET. 

Now gentie Jane, I mount my mare, 
And spurs clap to her side : 

Now, cries Jane, where’s the tender care 
rni ° U swore *° me > your bride ? 

T Hu 1b , aS , e the sta S’ khe fox » tbe bare, 

I ho death in ambush hide ! 

Cries Jane, dear John, of fate beware. 
Lost mischief should betide ! 

XT _ , Yo>cs ! tantivy ! soho ! 
Now John convinc’d, dismounts his mare, 
Of tantivy—O, beware. 


1738. THE FLOW’ RET GAY. 


The flow’ret gay that opes at mom, 
i O gaudy sunshine plighted. 

Ere temp’rate eve, is left forlorn, 

Y> ith ev’ry beauty blighted. 


- -r- iciiuer maid, 

Beneath love’s rays too glowing: 

It planted iu the modest shade, 

Her charms had still kept blowing. 


1739. FROM FAITHFUL LOVE. 

Fron. faithful love condemn’d to part, 
L nd a unted sails the tar; 

His compass is a constant heart. 

And Hope his Polar star. 

The thought of home fills all big sou., 
oo points the needle to the pole. 


Perchance on some far distant shore, 
A lawless passion guides; 

But soon fond memory wafts him o’er 
i o where his love resides. 

Thus oft the needle faithless pro-?* 
And varies from the pol* it | 0 v^ * 
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1740. A BULL IN A CHINA SHOP. 

You’ve heard of a frog in an opera-hat, 

»Tis a very old tale of a mouse and a rat; 

1 could sing yon another as pleasant, mayhap, 

Of a kitten that wore a fine high-eaul’d cap : 

But my muse on a far nobler subject shall drop, 

A bull who got into a china-shop. 

With his *jght leg, left leg, upper leg, under leg, 
Patrick’s day in the morning. 

He popp’d in by chance at a china-shop door, 
Where they very soon found that the bull was a 
bore ; [care ; 

The shopman to drive him out tried with much 
The floor being cover’d with crockery ware; 

And among it, resenting the shopman’s taunt, 

The bull began dancing the cow’s corant. 

With his right leg, &c. 

Whate’er with his feet he couldn’t assail, 

He made ducks and drakes with his horns and 
his tail; 

So frisky he was with his downs and his ups, 

Each tea-service prov’d he was quite in his cups; 
He play’d mag’s diversion among all the crates, 
He splinter’d the dishes and dish’d all the plates. 

With his right le", Sec. 

The china-shop master, a little fat man, 

Popp’d in, and the bull at him furiously ran, 
Caught him up by the waistband without more ado, 
And toss'd him completely the shop-window thro’j 
The poor little fat man flew up like a dart, 

And down he came plump ii a scavenger’s cart 
Wit! his right leg, &c. 

The poor china seller retriev’d this affray, 

But his neighbours laugh at him to this very day 
He has a nick-name, for derision a mark, 

For they one and all call him the little mud lark 
While the joke he enjoys, grateful for the relief, 
But from that to this he can’t stomach bull-beef. 

With his right leg, &c. 
C. DiBDIN, JUN. 
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1741. COURT ME NOT. 

Court me not to scenes of pleasure, 

This fond heart no more must k; ow j 

Can it beat to mirth’s gay measure, 

All its strings attun’d to woe? 

No ! the mind by hope forsaken, 

But of sorrow seeks relief; 

Joy, no transport can awaken, 

Sighs must number out its grief! 

_ DUDLEY. 

1742. ADIEU TO SEATON CLIFFS. 

To thy cliffs, rocky Seaton, adieu. 

And adieu to the roar of thy seas ; 

And adieu to the girl, whose insensible heart. 
Is as hard and as sullen as these. 

Forget the fond echoes ye heard ; 

Forget my fond hope and my strain ; 

My strain is neglected, and dead is my hope, 
But ye never shall hear me complain. 

1743. OH, CYNTHIA. 

Oh, Cynthia, every joy was mine, 

Until thy love was chang’d from me ; 

But now, in sorrow, l resign, 

Each hope that fondly breath’d of thee* 

Yet, Cynthia, tho* thy smile no more 
Shall spread a sunshine o’er my breast; 

One comfort still, I hold in store, 

To think I once with thee w as blest. 

To boast, I once that smile could gain. 

For which a world had sigh’d in vain. 

WOJ DT. 

1744. WHAT ARE THE BOASTED JOYS. 
What are the boasted joys of love? 

By danger won, in fear possess’d! 

There scarce is leisure in the breast, 

Its wish’d-for state to prove. 

How short the hours of bliss we know. 
By toil forerun, by terror press’d, 

The heart was never truiv blest, 

.That did not tremble t- 
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THE IRISH BEAUTY. 

been told I'm the son of my father and mother. 
And fait on my shoul, I believe I’m no other, 
l*m as pretty a lad as your heart can desire. 

And my name’s Mr. Paddy Mulwarny, Esquire. 

One day says my mother, case I was her joy. 

My darling you now are a hobble-te-hoy, 

To get a large fortune, Pat find out the way. 

So sometimes I made love, and sometimes I made 
hay. 

But the first of my pranks was at little Ratshan, 
Where a spoonful of love had popp’d into my brain. 
For Juggy Delarney, a neat little soul. 

Who’s as tall and as fat as a shaverman’s pole. 

To sing then the beauties of Jug’s my intention, 
The whole boiling of which, I’m now going to men¬ 
tion : 

First, if in her face any colour is seen. 

It's either an olive, or else bottle-green. 

Och Juggy, sweet Juggy, the joy of my life. 

Search all the world round, you can’t find such a 
wife; 

For she squints, and the reason of that I suppose. 

Is because both her eyes, are afraid of her nose. 

Her eyes are so black, 'pon my shoul I’m no joker. 
As two holes in a blanket that’s burnt with a poker; 
And as for their brightness, I’ll tell you what’s 
more. 

They’re like two scalded gooseberries stuck in a 
door. 

She’s a neat row of teeth, nay she’s two by my 
shoul. 

And her tongue sticks between like a toad in a 
hole; 

Och 1 she’s like a goose-pie above all other things, 
Because she's all giblets and gizzards, and wings. 

She’s a neat taper waist, like a butt in the middle, 
She plays on the Jew’s harp, and I on the fiddle : 
Och! Juggy’s the lady whenever she’s ripe, 

Either for chewing tobacco or smoking her pipe. 
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Then as for her singing, Och! bless her sweet 
pipes. 

Its just like a short-winded sow in the gripes; 

When she laughs or she titters, or strains her sweet 
throat. 

Her cheeks hang in puckers just like a great coat. 

Then a neat pair of beautiful legs she has got. 

With the calves at the bottom instead of the top; 

Her cheeks green as leaks, sets me all on a bustle. 

And she opens her mouth as you’d open a muscle. 

So Juggy and I were made husband and wife, 

And we two are one flesh for the rest of our life ; 

And then at our wedding there was such a collec¬ 
tion, 

Of tag, rag, and bobtail, and all in perfection. 

Then St. Giles seven bells rung so loud and so 
cheering. 

That you’d have given five pounds to've been out of 
hearing; 

So we went to bed, and the very next morn. 

We’d two daughters, and both of them Irishmen 
born. 


PIGS AMONG THE ROSES. 

The pigs in Gaffer’s garden stray’d 
Among his beds of onions play’d. 

Tore all his choicest flowers up. 

The daisy and the butter-cup : 

As Gaffer went to gather posies. 

He found the pigs among the roses. 

Pigs among the roses, Ac. 

Oh ! curse the pigs, old Gaffer cried, 

And looking round, a rake he spied, 

Which strait way at the pigs he threw. 

And then from thence away they flew, 

To hinder pigs from gathering poses. 

He put them rings thro’ all their noses. 

Rings through all their noses, Ac. 
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1747. 0, SOFT IS THE PILLOW. 

O, soft is the pillow where virtue reclines, 

O, sweet are the slumbers that lull her to rest; 
Tho’ extended on flint all her care she resigns, 
Her dream is of peace, and its mansion her 
breast, 

For with celestial melody, 

Hope sings her dulcet lullaby! 


1749. PICTURE SONG. 

Too like these looks which others seek 
And all we should conceal a vow, 

These blushes which suffuse the cheek, 

Too like to her’s who feels them now. 
Too like these eyes which pleasure warm*, 
Too like this mild consenting brow, 

Too like in all, save flatter’d charms, 

Too like to her who tells it now. 

OULTOW. 


O, where finds the guilty repose for his head. 

The man vfio the law of humanity scorns ? 

O, dark are Iris slumbers, his visions are dread, 
And he writhes upon down as a pallet of thorns. 
For, with celestial melody, 

Hope sings her dulcet lullaby! 


1748. ONCE, WHEN I W AS YOUNG 

Once, when I was young, I bethought me ot a 
wife. 

And courted a gay lass to be the messmate of my 
life; 

Says she, my love is thine, and I’ll marry if thou 
wilt, 

But ere I went to church I found she was a 
wicked 

Tol de rol,—jift. 

Then for a bold sailor, I fancied for to go, 

To try if I could e’er forget my false true-love or 
no; 

To ev’ry smirking lass, and I met with many sich, 

Says I, my dear, I fear you are a wicked little 
Tol de roly —witch / 


O love, it is terrible tormenting thing, 

’lis like a bee, all honey-sweet, and has a cruel 
sting; 

And woman is an imp, who delights in a wicked 
spell, 

And if Iliad my will, I’d send them all in haste to 
Tol de rol —heaven ! 


1750. DARK WOODS OF VAUCLUSE! 

Dark woods of Vaucluse ! and thou, rapid Da. 
ranee! 

Thro’ whose bowers, by whose banks, Nature 
wanders unzon’d— 

In your cold sunless deeps ’woke the genius of 
France, [own’d— 

And your swains were the nurses his infancy 
With pastoral pipe, then With harp and quaint 
rhymes, [throng— 

Your Troubadours rov’d—a romance-weaving 
In quest of adventure they pac’d foreign climes, 
But to you, ever fondly reverted their song— 
Proclaiming wherever their footsteps might rove, 
Vaucluse is the birth-place of letters and love. 

On a river’s margin a Troubadour sat playing, 
Dear Vaucluse! my birth place—far your son is 
straying; [more— 

Home, alas ! is distant, friends are seen no 
Dulce—dulce domum !—sang the little Trouba¬ 
dour. [ing—- 

Chaunting light romances—hill and valley ring- 
Hall and bower receive him—yet his heart un¬ 
changing,— 

Thro’ such varied travel, home must still deplore; 
Dulce—dulce domum! sang the little Trouba¬ 
dour. [ing— 

L ords and ladies, listen, whilst his wild harp play- 
Coin both gold and silver—ballad-lays repaying; 
The wandering boy with riches, home may reach 
once more— [dour. 

Dulce—dulce domum! sang the little Trouba* 
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1751. YOUNG SELIMA. 

Young Selima, airy and gay, 

IVIjo sported her away. 

And care by coquetting sxill parried; 
Oame of age, but no bride, 

And sighing, oft cried 

Heigho ! I shall never be married, 

Not I, 

Heigho! &c. 

Yonng Selima weaned at last, 

Her countenance took a sad cast, 

For her dreary wild whimsies oft carried; 
And she’d often complain, 

If single again, 

Heigho ! I would never be married, 

Not I, 

Heigh,;.? &c. ’• 


1752. BEAUTY IN TEARS. 

Ob, weep not, sweet maid, nor let sorrow oppress 
thee, 

Thy innocent bosom should banish fears, 
Kind heav’n will protect thee, fair virtue caress 
thee, 

And angels will pity such beauty in tears. 

But some cruel tyrants compassion ne’er cherish, 
In all their dark actions ambition appears ; 
They suffer the wretched to languish and perish, 
And look without pity on beauty in tears. 

How blest is the heart which with charity floweth, 
And tranquil the bosom which virtue reveres ; 
How sweet is the balm which kind pity bestoweth, 
To soften the sorrow of beauty in tears. 

But some cruel tyrants compassion ne’er cherish, 
In ail their dark actions ambition appears ; 
They suffer the wretched to languish and perish, 
And look without pity on be auty in tears 


1753. STREW, STREW WITH ROSES. 

Strew, strew with roses 

Life’s rough path and let’s be gay; 

Artless youth proposes, 

And trifles time away. 

But youth, a fleeting April morn, 

This lesson seems to bring, 

Every rose will bear a thorn, 

And tbne is on the wing. 

Trip, U.p to measure 

Dulcet as the voice of love, 

Warble sons of pleasure, 

Adown the flow’ry grove. 

But love’s sweet voice will oft betray 
And pleasure cloy’d will sing, 

Every flower will fade away, 

And time is on the wing. 

1754. TOBY PHILPOT. 

Dear Tom, this brown jug, which now foams with 
mild ale, 

Out of which I now drink to sweet Nan of the 
vale, 

Was once Toby Philpot, a thirsty old soul,' 

As e’er crack’d a bottle, or fathom’d a bowl: 

In bousing about, ’twas his pride to excel, 

And amongst jolly topers he bore off the bell. 

It chanc’d as in dog-days he sat at his ease, 

In his flower-woven arbour, as gay as you please 
Witli his friend and a pipe, puffing sorrow away 
And with honest old stingo sat soaking his clay. 
His breath-doors of life on a sudden were shut, 
And he died full as big as a Dorchester butt. 

His body when long in the ground it had lain, 
And time into clay had dissolv’d it again, 

A potter found out, in its covert so snug. 

And with part of fat Toby he form’d this browa 

Now sacred to friendship, to mirth, and mild aLe— 
So here’s to my lovely sweet Nan of the vale. 

FAWKIt'l, 
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1755 . JESSIE O’ DUMBLANE. 

The sun has gane down o’er the lofty Benlomond, 
And left the red clouds to preside o’er the 
scene ; 

While lanely I stray in the calm simmer gloaming. 
To muse on sweet Jessie, the flow’r o’ Dura- 
blane. 

How sweet is the briar, wi* its saft faulding blos¬ 
som ! 

And sweet is the birk, wi’ its mantle o’green ; 

Yet sweeter and fairer, and dear to this bosom, 

Is lovely young Jessie, the flow’r o* Dumblane. 

She’s modest as ony, and blithe as she’s bonny. 

For guileless simplicity marks her its ain ; 

And far be the villain, divested o’ feeling, 

Wha’d blight in its bloom, the sweet flow’r o’ 
Dumblane. 

Sing on, thou sweet mavis, thy hymn to the 
e’ening, 

Thou’rt dear to the echoes o* Calder-wood glen ; 

Sae dear to this bosom, sae artless and winning, 
Is charming young Jessie, the flow’r o’ Dum¬ 
blane. 

How lost were my days, till I met wi’ my Jessie! 
The sports o’ the city seem’d foolish and vain ; 

I ne’er saw a nymph I would ca’ my dear lassie, 
Till charm’d wi’ sweet Jessie, the flow’r o’ 
Dumblane. 

Though mine were the station o’ loftiest grandeur, 
Amidst its profusion I’d languish in pain ; 

And reckon as naething the height 0 ’ its splendour, 
If wanting sweet Jessie, the flow’r o’ Dum¬ 
blane. R. TANNAHILL. 


1756 . JOHN HOBBS. 

A jolly shoemaker, John Hobbs, John Hobbs, 
A jolly shoemaker, John Hobbs ; 

He married Jane Carter, 

No damsel look’d smarter, 

But he caught a tartar, 

John Hobbs, John Hobbs, 

But he caught a tartar, John Hobbs. 


He tied a rope to her, John Hobbs, John Hobbs, 
He tied a rope to her, John Hobbs; 

To ’scape from hot water, 

To Smithfield he brought her, 

But nobody bought her, 

Jane Hobbs, Jane Hobbs, 

They all were afraid of Jane Hobbs, 

Oh, who’ll buy a wife? says Hobbs, John Hobbs, 
A sweet pretty wife, says Hobbs ; 

But somehow they tell us, 

The wife dealing fellows, 

Were all of them sellers, 

John Hobbs, John Hobbs, 

And none of then wanted Jane Hobbs. 

The rope it was ready, John Hobbs, John Hobbs, 
Come, give me the rope, says Hobbs, 

I won’t stand to wrangle, 

Myself I will strangle, 

And hang dingle dangle, 

John Hobbs, John Hobbs, 

He hung dingle dangle, John Hobbs. 

But down his wife cut him, John Hobbs, John 
Hobbs, 

But down his wife cut him, John Hobbs ; 

With a few hubble-bubbles, 

They settled their troubles, 

Like most married couples, 

John Hobbs, John Hobbs, 

Oh, happy shoemaker, John Hobbs. 

1757 . SWEET ROSABEL. 

To sing thy bright beauties, dear maid. 

Asks language my tongue cannot frame j 
In virtue’s chaste graces array’d. 

The purest of passion they claim : 

Believe me, sincere is the tale I would tell, 

And smile on thy lover, sweet Rosabel. 

To tell how I love thee, sweet fair, 

My mind can no image supply ; 

In secret I dwell on my care, 

And approach thee alone with a sigh : 

Believe that fond sigh, for the tale I would tell, 
And smile on thy lover, sweet Rosabel. 
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1758. THE FROG. 

A Frog he would a wooing go, 

Heigho said Rowly. 

Whether his mother would let him or no, 

With a rowly powly, 

Gammon and spinnage, 

O heigho said Anthony Rowly, 

Off he set with his opera hat, 

Heigho said Rowley. 

On the road he met with a rat, 

With his rowly powly, &c. 

They soon arriv’d at Mouse’s hall, 

Heigho said Rowly. 

They gave a loud tap and they gave a loud call. 
With a rowly powly, &c. 

Pray Mrs. Mouse, are you within ? 

Heigho said Rowly. 

Yes, kind sirs, I’m sitting to spin. 

With a rowly powly, &c. 

Come Mrs. Mouse, now give us some beer, 
Heigho said Rowly. 

That Froggy and I may have some cheer, 

With a rowly powly, &c. 

Pray Mr. Frog, will you give us a song; 

Heigho said Rowly. 

Let the subject be something that’s not very long, 
With a rowly powly, &c. 

Indeed, Mrs. Mousy, replied the Frog, 

Heigho said Rowly. 

A cold has made me as hoarse as a hog, 

With a rowly powly, &c. 

Since you have caught cold, Mr. Frog, Mousy said, 
Heigho said Rowly, 

I’ll sing you a song that I have just made. 

With a rowly powly, &c. 


As they were in glee and merry making, 

Heigho said Rowly. 

A cat and her kittens came tumbling in, 

With a rowly powly, &c. 

The cat she seiz’d the rat by the crown, 

Heigho said Rowly. 

The kittens they pull’d the little mouse down. 
With a rowly powly, &c. 

This put Mr. Frog in a terrible fright, 

Heigho said Rowly. 

He took up his hat and wish’d them good night, 
With a rowly powly, &c. 

As Froggy was crossing over a brook, 

Heigho said Rowly. 

A lily white duck came and gobbled him up, 
With a rowly powly. &c. 

So here is an end to one, two, and three, 

Heigho said Rowly. 

The rat, the mousy, aud little Froggy, 

With a rowly powly, See. 


1759 . DRINK TO ME ONLY. 

Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine ; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 

And I’ll not look for wine. 

The thirst that from my soul doth rise. 
Doth ask a driuk divine; 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sip, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not so much hon’ring thee, 

As giving it a hope, that there 
It would not wither’d be. 

But thou thereon didst only look, 

And sent it back to me; 

Since then, it grows and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself, but thee. 
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1760. A BUNDLE OF PROVERBS. 

When I was near manhood, I grew sick of home, 
And to better my state, was determin’d to roam, 
As my father from evils, was anxious to save me, 
This wholesome advice, ere I left him, he gave me. 

Derry down, See. 

At first setting out, boy, be frugally bent, 

For ’tin too late to spare, when alas ! all is spent; 
And old age will come, so, before youth declines, 
You must learn to make hay, while the sun 
brightly shines. 

If you’d avoid troubles, and live without wroth, 
Always cut your coat as it best suits your cloth, 
And ne’er be like to those men, who themselves 
do enthral, 

Nor like some who rob Master Peter to pay 
Master Paul. 

Be not (if with good sense you’d always appear,) 
Penny wise, and pound foolish, as too many are, 
And to take care you ne’er say what you should 
not, 

For all will allow a fool’s bolt is soon shot. 

If wisely you’d act when ill-treated you are, 

Ne’er seek that by foul means, you can do by fair ; 
Nor insult any one, lest you meet with your match, 
For he who harm watches, does often harm catch. 

Think not all men friends, though they seem you 
to prize, 

For if daub’d with honey, you’ll never want flies ; 
But should Fortune frown you’ll be soon left to 
chance, 

For it’s no longer pipe, alas! no longer dance. 

But if a man’s kind to yon, be to him a kind 
brother, 

For surely one good turn’s deserving another; 

But if men are ungrateful, with wine never trust 
them, 

^or fool-like, make feast*, bay, for wise men feo 
eat therm 


1761. THE DELIGHTS OF THE CHASE. 

Ye sluggards, who murder your lifetime in sleep, 
Awake, and pursue the fleet hare : [reap, 

From life, say, what joy, say what pleasure vou 
That e’er could with hunting compare ? 

When Phoebus begins to enliven the morn, 

The huntsmen attended by hounds, 

Rejoices and glows at the sound of the horn, 
Whilst woods the sweet echo resounds. 

The courtier, the lawyer, the priest have a view, 
Nay, ev’ry profession the same ; 

But sportsmen, ye mortals, no pleasure pursue, 
But such as accrue from the game. 

While drunkards are pleas’d in the joys of the cup, 
And turn into day every night, 

A t the break of each morn the huntsman is up, 
And bounds o’er the lawns with delight. 

Then quickly, my lads, to the forest repair, 

O’er hills, dales, and valleys let’s fly ; 

For who can, ye gods, feel a moment of care, 
When each joy will another supply? 

Thus each morning, each day, in raptures we pass, 
And desire no comfort to share, 

But at night to refresh with the bottle and glass, 
And feed on the spoil of the hare. 

1762. THE VIRGIN’S FIRST LOVE. 

Yes, sweet’s the delight when our blushes impart 
The tender emotion that glows in the heart; 

When prudence, and duty, and reason approve 
The timid delights of the virgin’s first love. 

But if her fond bosom with tenderness sighs 
For a lover who ceases her fondness to prize ; 

Or the parent, in anger, the flame disappr ove , 
Where’s then the delights of the virgins first love? 

Ye nymphs, ere your bosoms with tender ness heave, 
Let your choice from a parent glad sanction receive, 
Lest wrong plac’d affection's keen sorrows you 
prove, 

And Hymen ne’er smile on the virgin’s first love 
% ^ 
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I76A. WHEN WAR’S ALARMS. 

When war’s alarms entic’d my Willy from me, 
My poor heart with grief did sigh : 

Each fond remembrance brought fresh sorrow < 
me, 

I ’woke ere yet the morn was nigh. 

No other could delight him : 

Ah ! why did I e’er slight him, 

Coldly answering his fond tale ? 

Which drove him far, 

Amidst the rage of war, 

And left silly me thus to bewail. 

But I no longer, though a maid forsaken, 

Thus will mourn, like yonder dove; 

For, ere the lark to-morrow shall awaken 
I will seek my absent love. 

The hostile country over, 

I’ll fly, to seek my lover, 

Scorning ev’ry threat’ning fear: 

Nor distant shore, 

Nor cannon’s roar, 

Shall longer keep me from my dear. 


1764. MARATON. 

"Wide o’er the tremulous sea, 

The moon spread her mantle of light, 

And the gale gently dying away, 

Breath’d sort on the bosom of night: 

On the forecastle Maraton stood, 

And pour’d forth his sorrowful tale ; 

His tears fell unseen in the flood, 

His sighs pass’d unheard in the gale. 

Ah, wretch! in his anguish he cried. 

From country and liberty torn ; 

Ah, Maraton, would thou hadst died, 

Ere o'er the salt waves thou wert borne: 

Flow, ye tears ! down my cheeks ever flow! 
Soft sleep from mine eye-lids depart; 

And still let the arrow of woe 

Drink deep of tie stream ©f my h rt. 
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But hark !—on the silence of night, 
My Adela’s accents I hear ! 

And, mournful, beneath the wan light, 
I see her lov’d image appear 
Oh, Maraton!—haste thee, she cries, 
Here the reign of oppression is o’er ; 
The tyrant is robb’d of his prize, 

And Adela sorrows no more. 


3765. ERIN GO BRAGH. 

Green were the fields where my forefathers 
dwelt, oh! 

Erin ma vourneen, slan laght go bragh ! 

Though our farm it was small, yet comforts we 
felt, oh! 

Erin ma vourneen, &c. 

At length came the day when our lease did expire, 

And fain would I live where before liv’d my sire; 

But ah, well-a-day ! I was forc’d to retire : 

Erin ma vourneen, &c. 

Though all taxes I paid, yet no vote could I paw, 
oh! 9 

Erin ma vourneen, &c. 

Aggrandiz’d no great men, and I feel it, alas, oh! 

Erin ma vourneen, &c. 

Forc’d from my home ; yea, from where I was 
born, 

To range the wide world, poor, helpless, forlorn, 

I look back with regret, and my heart strings ar« 
torn: 

Erin ma vourneen, &c. 

With principles pure, patriotic, and firm, 

Erin ma vourneen, &c. 

Attach’d to my country, a friend to reform, 

Erin ma vourneen, &c. 

I supported old Ireland, was ready to die fort, 

If her foes e’er prevail’d, ' I was well known to 
sigh for’t; 

But my faith I preserv’d, and am now forc’d to 
fly for t: 
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1766. A MEDLEY. 

Tom Tackle was noble, was true to his word, 

If merit brought titles, Tom might be a lord : 
How gaily his bark through life’s ocean would sail : 
Truth finish’d the rigging— 

When I took my departure from Dublin’s sweet 
city, 

And for England’s ownself through the seas I did 
plough. 

For seven long days I was tost up and down— 

Peaceful slumbering on the ocean, 

Seamen fear no dangers nigh : 

The winds and waves in gentle motion 
Sooth them with— 

Oh, the bonny, bonny bells, 

How I love to hear them sound; 

Far and near— 

The lads of the village, so merry ah I 
Sound the tabor, I’ll hand thee along; 

And I say unto thee— 

Curtis was old Hodge’s wife, 

For virtue, none was ever such : 

She led so pure, so chaste a life, 

Hodge said— 

Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 
The darling of our crew, 

No more lie’ll hear the tempest howling, 

For death— 

To Bachelor’s hall we good fellows invite, 

To partake of the chase that makes up our de¬ 
light : 

We have spirits like— 

Jolly Dick, the lamplighter, 

They say the sun’s my dad : 

And truly I believe— 
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That men are all beggars, you plaftily may see* 
For beggars there are of ev’ry degree ; 

Though none are so blest or so happy as we 
Which nobody can deny, which nobody can deny. 


1767. A HUNTING WE WILL GO. 

The dusky night rides down the sky, 

And ushers in the morn: 

The hounds all join in glorious cry, 

The huntsman winds his horn. 

And a hunting we will go, 

A hunting we will go, 

A hunting we will go, 

A hunting we will go. 

The wife around her husband throws 
Her arms to make him stay: 

My dear, it rains, it hails, it blows ; 

You cannot hunt to day. 

Yet a hunting, &c. 

Sly Reynard now like lightning flies, 

And sweeps across the vale ; 

But when the hounds too near he spie& 

He drops his bushy tail. 

Then a hunting, &Cr 

Fond echo seems to like the sport, 

And join the jovial cry ; 

The woods, the hills, the sound retort, 

And music fills the sky. 

When a hunting, Ac. 

At last his strength to faintness worn, 

Poor Reynard ceases flight; 

Then hungry homeward we return 
To feast away the night. 

And a drinking, Ac, 

Ye jovial hunters, in the morn, 

Prepare then for the chase, 

Rise at the sounding of the horn, 

And health with sport embrace. 

When a hunting, Ac. 
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U68. BUNDLE OF LATIN PROVERBS. 

Attend all, I pray, to the word’s Fve to say, 

In tablet of mem’ry insert ’em; 

Rich wines do us raise to the honour of bays, 
Quern non fecere disertum ? 

Tol de rol de rol lol lol lol lol. 

Of all the brisk juice the gods can produce, 

Good claret preferr’d is before ’em ; 

'Tis claret shall strait happy mortals create, 
Mcu'Sj Bacchus , Apollo: virorum . 

We abandon all ale, and beer that is stale, 

Rosa soils and damnable hum; 

But sparkling bright red shall raise up its head 
A bove omne quod exit in um. 

This, this is the wine, which in former time 
Each wise one of men they call’d Magi, 

Was wont to carouse in a chaplet of boughs, 
Recubans sub tegmine fagi. 

Let the hop be their bane, let the rope be their 
shame, 

Let the gout and the cholic still pine ’em, 

That offer to shrink, in taking their drink, 

Seu Greecum sive Latmum . 

Let the glass fly about till the bottle is out, 

Let each do to each as he’s done to, 

Avaunt those that hug th* abominable jug! 
Amongst us heteroclita sunto. 

There’s no such disease as he that doth please 
His palate with beer, for to shame us : 

Tis claret that brings madam fancy her wings, 
And says— Musa, mqjora canamu «. 

He’s either a mute, or does poorly dispute, 1 
That drinketh not wine as we men do : [sphinx,, 
Tlx? more wine a man drinks, the more like subtle 
Ttsnlum valet iste loqvundo. 


Art thou jveak, art tliou lame, dost though sigh 
after fame ? 

Call for wine, and thou quickly shall have it : 

It will make the lame rise, it w ill make the fool 
wise, 

Cui vim Natura negavit . 

The more wine in my brain, the more merry my 
vein ; 7 

And this to me wisdom and bliss is : 

For him that’s too wise I can justly despise; 
Mecum confertur Ulysses ! * 


1769. HARK! HARK! 

Hark ! hark 1 the joy-inspiring horn 
Salutes the rosy rising morn, 

And echoes through the dale; 

With clam’rous peals the hills resound, 

The hounds, qu ick-sce nted, scour the grou* 
And snuff the fragrant gale. 

Nor gates nor hedges can impede 
The brisk, high-mettled, starting steed ; 

The jovial pack pursue ; 

Like lightning, darting o’er the plains, 
r lhe distant hills with speed he gains, 

And sees the game in view. 

Her path the timid hare forsakes, 

And to the copse for shelter makes, 

There pants a while for breath ; 

When now the noise alarms her eai. 

Her haunt’s descry’d, her fate is near, 

She sees approaching death. 

Directed by the well-known breeze, 

The hounds their trembling victim seiza; 

She faints, she falls, she dies: 

The distant coursers now come in, 

And join the loud triumphant din, 

Till echo rend the skies 
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1770. TALLY-HO. 

Ye sportsmen draw near, and ye sportswomen too, 
Who delight in the joys of the field ; 

Mankind, though they blame, are all eager as you, 
And no one the contest will yield. 

His lordship, his worship, his honour, his grace, 
A hunting continually go ; 

All ranks and degrees are engag’d in the chase, 
With hark forward, huzza, Tally ho. 

The lawyer will rise with the first of the morn, 

To hunt for a mortgage or deed ; 

The husband gets up at the sound of the horn, 
And rides to the commons full speed ; 

The patriot is thrown in pursuit of his game ; 

The poet too often lies low. 

Who, mounted on Pegasus, flies after fame. 

With hark forward, huzza, Tally ho. 

While fearless o’er hills and o’er woodlands we 
sweep, 

Thorn'll prudes on our pastime may frown, 
Kow oft do they Decency’s bounds overleap, 

And the fences of Virtue break down ! 

Thus public, or private, for pension, for place, 
For amusement, for passion, for show, 

All ranks and degrees are engag’d in the chase, 
With hark forward, huzza, Tally-iio. 

1771. LIFE’S LIKE A SHIP. 

Life’s like a ship in constant motion, 
Sometimes high and sometimes low, 

Where every one must brave the ocean, 
Whatsoever winds may blow : 

If unassail’dby squall or shower, 

Wafted by the gentle gales, 

Let’s not lose the fav’ring hour 
While success attends our sails. 

Or if the way ward winds should bluster, 

Let us not give way to fear ; 

But let us all our patience muster, 

And learn by reason how to steer : 


Let judgment keep you ever steady, 

*Tis a ballast never fails *, 

Should dangers rise, be ever ready, 

To manage well the swelling sails. 

Trust not too much your own opinion, 

While your vessel’s under weigh ; 

Let good example bear dominion, 

That’s a compass will not stray : 

When thund’ring tempests make you shudder 
Or Boreas on the surface rails, 

Let good discretion guide the rudder, 

And Providence attend the sails. 

Then, when you’re safe from danger riding 
In some welcome port or bay ; 

Hope be the anchor you confide in, 

And care a while euslumber’d lay : 

Or when each can with liquor flowing, 

And good fellowship prevails , 

Let each true heart, with rapture glowing, 
Drink, success unto our sails. 


1772. THE SPRIGHTLY HORN. 

The sprightly horn awakes the morn, 

And bids the hunter rise ; 

The op’ning hound returns the sound, 

And echo fills the skies. 

See ruddy health, more dear than wealth, 
On yon blue mountain’s brow ; 

The neighing steed invokes our speed, 
And Reynard trembles now. 

In ancient days, as story says, 

The woods our fathers soughjt; 

The rustic race ador'd the chase, 

And hunted as they fought. 

Come, let’s away, make no delay, 

Enjoy the forest’s charms ; 

Then o’er the bowl expand the soul* 

And rest in Chloe’s arms. 
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1773. TASTE! OH TASTE. 

Taste, oh tast£, this spicy wine, 

’ Drain the sparkling cup I pray; 

Does your heart in sadness pine? 

Drink, and sadness clears away. 

Now may nimble troops of pleasure, 

Seal your hours in morrice light; 

Deck the day with fancy’s treasure, 

Bless your dreams and crown the night. 

1774. THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

In the town of Kilkenny I once kept a school, 

Where I sat like a gander ’midst ducks in a pool, 

“ Spare the rod, spoil the child,” is a maxim quite 
right, 

So I whipt them all round on a Saturday night. 

It was physic before they were sick to be sure; 

But you know that prevention was better than 
cure ; 

And their stomachs might grumble out u non 
quantum suff,” 

Yet no one could say but their backs had enough. 

For you’ll find it the sooner, the deeper you 
search. 

That the great tree of knowledge they talk of 
was birch. 

Thus I taught them ’till told by an impudent elf, 

I had better by half begin learning myself; 

My boys took the hint, and I caught an arch 
rogue, 

With a grin on his face slily smoking my brogue ; 

They broke my best cane, burnt my wig to the caul, 

And scribbled “ O Blarney’s a dunce,” on the 
wall. 

So I lock’d up my school-room, and wrote on the 
door, 

“The devil may teach here, for I’ll teach no 
more 

But I prov’d to the last, altho* left in the lurch, 

The great tree of knowledge they talk of was 
birch. 

TOBIN. 
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1775. A SOLDIERS GRATITUDE. 
Whate’er my fate, where’er I ’roam, 

By sorrow still opprest; 

I’ll ne’er forget the peaceful home. 

That gave the wand’rer rest. 

Then ever rove life’s sunny banks, 

By sweetest flowrets strew’d, 

Still may you claim a Soldier’s thank 3 , 

A Soldier’s gratitude. 

The tender sigh, the balmy tear, 

That meek-eyed pity gave. 

My last expiring hour shall cheer, 

And bless the wanderer’s grave. 

Then ever rove, &c. 

1776. WHEN NIGHT WAS SPREADING 
W'hen night was spreading o er me, 

And loudly shriek’d the storm, 

There knelt a maid before me, 

All wild, but fair of form. 

She cried, 6t my friends betray’d me, 

My love is from me torn, 

If, stranger, thou’lt not aid me, 

Alas ! he dies at morn.” 

“ This tempest round us raving,” 

I said “ to calm must yield, 

So heaven, the wretched saving, 

Will thee from sorrow shield.” 

Just then the moon-beam breaking, 

Away thro’ clouds all drear, 

Skew’d life was fast forsaking, 

The maid he hop’d to cheer. 

Then hurried on the thunder, 

And stared the bolt of heaven, 

While far awide asunder, 

The monarch oak was dri ven. 

A flash, the last, it lighten'd 
The lovely mourner’s charms. 

Her eyes with wildness brightenM, 

She died within his arms. 
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im. I HAVE A SILENT SORROW HERE. 

I^have a silent sorrow here, ) 

A grief I’ll ne’er impart, J 

It breathes no sigh, it sheds no tear, 

But it consumes my heart! 

This cherish’d woe, this lov’d despair, 

My lot for ever be ; 

So, my soul’s lord, the pangs I bear 
Be never known by thee. ’ 

And when pale characters of death 
Shall mark this alter’d cheek, 

When my poor wasted trembling breath, 
My life’s last hope would speak. 

I shall not raise my eyes to heav’n, 

Nor mercy ask for me ; 

My soul despairs to be forgiv’n, 
Uupardon’d, love, by thee. 

SHERIDAN. 


1778. FLY SWIFT YE ZEPHYRS. 

Fly swift ye zephyrs, ' 

Who waft the sighs of love, 

O say how I languish, 

What pain for her I prove. 

Fly swift ye zephyrs, 

As fleet as fancy move ; 

Oh tell all my anguish, 

No joy without my love. 

O tell her, o’er my mind, 

She bears the softest sway, 

Oh tell her all my ardour, 

My fondness all display. 

find if an ear she deign, 

And if a smile reply, 

Oh haste, to ease my pain, 

And soothe my anxious sigh. 

C. DIBDIN, JIN. 


1779. KNOW YE THE LAND. 


Know ye the land where the cypress aud myrtle, 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their 
clime, 

Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the 


tnrtle, 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime f 
Know ye tire land of the cedar and vine, 

Where the flow’rs ever blossom, the beams ever 


Where the light wings of Zephyr oppress’d with 
perfume, . 

Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul in their bloomf 


Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ; 
Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the 
sky, 

In colour tho’ varied, in beauty may vie 5 
And the purple of ocean is deepest in die ; 
Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 
And all save the spirit of man is divine : 

’Tis the clime of the East, ’tis the land of the sun, 
Can he smile on such deeds as his children have 
done? 

Oh ! wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell, 

Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales 
which they tell. 

LORD EYRON. 


1780. BY THE SIMPLICITY. 

By the simplicity of Venus’ doves, 

By that which knitteth souls, and prospers loves. 
In that same place thou hast appointed me, 
To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. 

By all the vows that ever men have broke, 

In number more than ever w omen spoke. 

In that same place thou hast appointed me, 
To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. 

SHAKSPEARE. 
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1781. HARK AWAY. 

Bright Phcebus has mounted the chariot of day, 

And the horns and the hounds call each sportsman 
away ; 

Through woods and through meadows with speed 
now they bound, 

While health, rosy health, is in exercise found. 

Hark away is the word, to the sound of the horn, 

And echo, blithe echo, makes jovial the morn. 

Each hill and each valley is lovely to view, 

While puss flies the covert, and dogs quick pursue, 

Behold where she flies o’er the wide-spreading 
plain, 

While the loud opening pack pursue her amain. 

Hark away, &c. 

At length puss is caught, and ties panting for 
breath, 

And the shout of the huntsman's the signal for 
death : 

No joys can compare to the sports of the field, 

To hunting all pastimes and pleasures must yield. 

Hark away, &c. 


782. I LL LOVE THEE NIGHT AND DAY. 

Be mine, dear maid, this faithful heart 
Can never prove untrue, 

'Tvvere easier far from life to part, 

Than cease to live for you. 

Then turn thee not away, my love! 

Oh ! turn thee not away, my love, 

For by the light of truth I swear, 

To love thee night and day, love! 

The lark shall first forget to sing, 

When morn unfolds the east, 

Ere I by change or coldness wring, 

Thy fond confiding breast. 

Then turn thee not, &c. 

terry. 


1703. LIST, AND I’LL FIND, LOVE, 

List, and I ll find, love, 

Balm for your mind, love, 

If you are kind, love, 

Patient but be; 

This balm so pure, love, 

Simple and sure, love, 

Sweet to endure, love, 

None know but me. 

Thrilling and healing, 

Over thee stealing, 

Exquisite feeling, 

Meant but for thee; 

To thy entreating, 

I'll yield it dear, 

Feel how ’tis beating, 

Beating just here. 


1784. COME SHINING FORTH. 

Come shining forth, my dearest, 

With looks of warm delight, 

Shed joy as thou appearest, 

Like morning’s beam of light. 

Like raorning l s beam of light, love, 

Mild shines thine azure eye, 

Thine absence chilling night, love, 

In which I droop and die. 

Oh let me hear that tongue, love, 

Whose music thrills my heart, 

Like notes by angels sung, love, 

When souls in bliss depart. 

And at thy casement rising, 

Illume my ravish’d sight, 

Like day the world surprising, 

With morning’s beam of light 
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1785. O, BARRA VALE. 

O, Barra vale, gay joy was mine 
When first thy rural shades I knew ; 

I deem’d my native fields divine, 

Ah! then while love the heart invades, 

Before the eye all beauty fades ; 

So faded now, I bid farewell 
To early bliss, and Barra vale. 

O, Barra vale, beneath thy shades 
I fondly sported, while a boy; 

Thy flow’ry wilds, and balmy glades, 

The smiling scenes of harmless joy : 

Now destin’d from their charms to rove, 

Dear haunts of innocence and love ; 

With deep regret I bid farewell 
To early bliss, and Barra vale. 

O, Barra vale, when torn away 
From ev’ry scene to pleasure dear ; 

And doom’d in distant climes to stray, 

Chaste fancy still will linger here; 

The lovely seats ©f youth to view, 

The hope of banish’d joys renew ; 

On ev’ry tender thought to dwell, 

Of early bliss, and Barra vale. 

1786. A KNIGHT OF A GAY. 

A knight of a gay and gallant mien 
On a milk-white courser came ; 

In his hat was a fair lady’s favour seen, 

For innocence knows no shame ; 

And he tapp’d at the fair lady’s bower with glee; 

She heard—but impatience to mar, 

When he cried, ‘ Fair lady, come ride with me/ 
She answered him with her guitar : 

Tink-a-tink, tink-a-tink, tink-a-tink, ting, 

The bee proffers honey, but bears a sting. 

A knight with a dark and a scowling brow, 

On a coal-black steed came by, 

He heard the two lovers exchange a vow 
And fury gave fire to his eve. 
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But he courteously said, * If you’re cross’d in love, 
And would bear the fair lady afar, 

My sword and my service are your’s to prove,' 
But the lady she played her guitar. 

Tinka-tink, &c. 

The knight so gallant disappeared that day, 

And never was heard of more ; 

And the sable knight made a proud displa„ 

Of the favour that gallant knight wore • 

The lady he wooed, but he gain’d no grace, 

And joy from his bosom went far, 

For the honey of hope to guilt’s sting gave place, 
And conscience still play’d the guitar. 

Tink-a-tink, & c. 

1787. HOW LONG SHALL HAPLESS.COLIN. 

How long shall hapless Colin mourn 
The cold regard of Delia’s eye ? 

The heart whose only crime is love, 

Can Delia’s softness doom to die ? 

Sweet is thy name to Colin’s ear, 

Thy beauties, O divinely bright. 

In one short hour by Delia’s side, 

I taste whole ages of delight. 

Yet, tho’ I lov’d thee more than life; 

Not to displease a cruel maid, 

My tongue forbore its fondest tale, 

And sigh’d amid the distant shade. 

What happier shepherd wins thy smile, 

A bliss for which I hourly pine ? 

Some swain, perhaps, whose fertile vales, 
And fleecy flocks, are more than mine. 

Few are the vales that Colin boasts, 

And few the flocks those vales do rove, 

With wealth I court not Delia’s heart, 

A nobler bribe I offer,—Love ! 

Yet, should the virgin yield her hand, 

And thoughtless wed for wealth alone, 

The act may make my bosom bleed, 

But surely cannot blew her own. 

WOLC01. 
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1788. TOM HALLIARD. 

Now the rage of battle euded, 

And the French for mercy call, 

Death no more in smoke or thunder, 

Rode upon the vengeful ball. 

Yet the brave and loyal heroes, 

Saw the sun of morning light, 

Ah! condemn’d by cruel fortune, 

Ne’er to see the star of night. 

From the main deck to the quarter 
Strew’d with limbs and wet with blood ; 

Poor Tom Halliard pale and wounded, 
Crawl’d where his brave captain stood. 

O my noble captain tell me, 

E’er I’m borne a corpse away, . 

Have I done a seaman’s duty, 

On this great and glorious day, 

Tell a dying sailor truly, 

For my life is steering fast, 

Have I done a seaman’s duty, 

Can there ought my mem’ry blast ? 

Ah! brave Tom, the captain answer’d, 

Thou a sailor’s part hast done, 

I revere thy wounds with sorrow, 

Wounds by which our glory’s won. 

Thanks my captain, life is ebbing 
Fast from this deep wounded heart, 

But oh ! grant one little favour, 

Ere I from this world depart. 

Bid some kind and trusty sailor, 

When I’m number’d with the dead, 

For my dear and constant Catherine, 

Cut a lock from this poor head— 

Bid him to my Catherine give it, 

Saving her’s alone I die ; 

Kate will keep the mournful present, 

And embalm it with a sigh. 
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Bid him too this letter bear her, 

Which I’ve penn’d with parting breath. 
Kate may ponder on the writing, 

When this hand is cold in death. 

That I will, replied the captain, 

And be ever Catherine’s friend ; 

Ah, my good and kind commander, 

Now my pains and sorrows end 
Mute towards his captain weeping, 

Tom uprais’d a thankful eye, 

Grateful then his foot embracing, 

Sunk with Kate on his last sigh. 

Who then saw a scene so mournful, 

Could without a tear depart, 

He must own a savage nature, 

Pity never warm’d his heart. 

Now in his white,hammock shrouded, 

By the kind and pensive crew, 

As he dropp’d into the ocean, 

All burst out, Poor Tom, adieu ! 

WOLCOT 

1789. THE NEGRO WOMEN’S SONG. 

The loud wind roared, the rain fell fast ; 

The white man yielded to the blast: 

He sat him down beneath our tree ; 

For weary, sad, and faint was he ; 

And, ah! no wife, or mother’s care, 

For him the milk or corn prepare. 

The white man shall our pity share ; 

Alas! no wife, or mother’s care, 

For him the milk or coin prepare ! 

The storm is o’er, the tempest past; 

And Mercy’s voice has hush’d the blast. 

The wind is heard in whispers low ; 

The white man far away must go ; 

But ever in his heart will bear 

Remembrance of the Negro’s care. 

Go, white man, go; but with thee bear 

The Negro’s wish ; the Negro’s prayer; 

Remembrance of the Negro’s care. 

DUCHESS or DEVOKSIIiRE. 
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i~90. YOU GAVE ME LAST WEEK. 

\ou gave me last week a young linnet, 

Shut up in a fine golden cage; 

Yet how sad the poor thing was within it, 

Oh ! how he did flutter and rage. 

Then he mop'd and he pin’d, 

That his wings were confin’d, 

Till I open’d the dcor of his den ; 

Then so merry was he, 

And because he was free, 

He came to his cage back again. 

GARRICK. 


i79i. THE PRINCES DAY. 

Tho’ dark are our sorrows to day we’ll forget 
them, [show’rs; 

And smile thro’ our tears like a sunbeam in 
There never were hearts if our rulers would let 
them, 

More form’d to be grateful and blest than ours; 
But just when the chain 
Has ceas’d to be pain. 

And hope had enwieath’d it round with flow’rs, 
There comes a new link. 

Our spirits to sink, 

Oh the joys that we taste, like the light of the poles, 
Is a flash amid darkness, too brilliant to stay ; 
But tho’ ’tvvere the last little spark in our souls, 
We must light it up now on our Prince’s day. 

Contempt on the minions that call you disloyal, 
Tho’ firm to your foe, to your friends you are 
true; 

And the tribute most high to a head that is royal, 
Is love from a heart that loves liberty too. 
While cowards who blight 
Your fame, your right, 

Would shrink from the blaze of the battle array; 
The standard of green, 

In front would be seem. 
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Oh, my life on your faith, were you summon’d 
this minute, 

You’d cast ev’ry bitter remembrance away ; 
And shew what the arm of old Erin has in it. 

When rous'd by the foe on her Prince’s day. 

He loves the green isle, and his love is recorded. 
In hearts that have suffer’d t» o much to forget; 
But hope shall be crown’d, and attachment re¬ 
warded. 

And Erin’s gay jubilee shine out yet. 

The gem may be broke, 

By many a stroke, 

But nothing can cloud its native ray, 

Each fragment will cast 
A light to the last, 

And thus, Erin, my country, tho’ broken thou 
art, 

There’s a lustre within thee which cannot decay, 
A spirit that beams thro’ each suffering part, 

And now smiles at their pain on the Prince’s 
day. 

T. MOORE. 

1792. DEEP IN MY SOUL. 

Deep in my soul the tender secret dwells, 
Lonely and lost to light for evermore ; 

Save when to thine my heart responsive swells, 
Then trembles into silence as before. 

There, in its centre, a sepulchral lamp, 

Burns the slow flame ; eternal, but unseen, 
Which not the darkness of despair can damp, 
Tho’ vain its ray, as it had never been. 

RemembeT me, oh pass not thou my grave, 
Without one thought whose relics there recline | 
The only pang my bosom dare not brave. 

Must be to find forgetfulness in thine. 

My fondest, faintest, latest accents hear, 

Grief for the dead, not virtue can reprove • 
Then give me all I ever ask’d—a tear, 

The last, best, sole reward of so much love. 

LORD BYRON 
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?. GO FORTH MY SONG. 


Go forth'il»y song upon thy vent’rous way, 

Go boldly forth, nor yet thy master blame j 
Wiio chose no patron for thy humble lay. 

And grac’d thy numbers with no friendly name, 
Whose partial zeal might smooth thy path to 
fame. 

vThere was—and oh! how many sorrows crowd, 
Into those two brief words!—there was a claim 
By gen’rous friendship given, had fate allow’d, 

It well had bid thee rank the proudest of the 
proud. 

All angel now, yet little less than all, 

While still a pilgrim in our world below! 

What ’vails it us that patience to recall, 

Which hid its own to soothe all other woe. 
What ’vails to tell how virtue’s purest glow, 

Shone yet more lovely in a form so fair; 

And least of all, what ’vails the world to know, 
That one poor garland twin’d to deck thy 
hair, 

Is hung upon thy hearse, to droop and wither 
there. 

w. scoti'. 

1/94. THIS ROSE TO CALM. 

This rose to calm my brother’s cares, 

A message from die Bulbul bears j 
It says, to night lie will prolong, 

For Selim’s ear, his sweetest song; 

And tho’ liis note is somewhat sad. 

He’ll try for once, a strain more glad; 

With some faint hope his alter’d lay. 

May sing these gloomy thoughts away. 

What! jiot receive my foolish flower. 

Nay, then I am indeed unblest. 

On me, can thus tliy forehead lower, 

And know’st thou not who loves thee best? 

Oh Selim dear, oh m-ore than dearest, 

Say is it I thou liat’st or fearest; 

Come lay thy head upon my breast, 

And 1 will kiss thee into rest. 


1795. SOLITUDE. 

It is not that my lot is low, 

That bids this early tear to flow ; 

It is not grief that makes me moan, 

It is that I am all alone. 

In woods and glens I love to roam, 
When the tir’d hedger uies him home* 
Or by the woodland pool to rest, 
When pale the star looks on its breast. 

Yet when the silent evening sighs, 
With hallowed airs and symphonies 
My spirit takes another tone, 

And sighs that it is all alone. 

The autumn leaf is sear and dead, 

It floats upon the water’s bed ; 

I would not be a leaf to die, 

Without recording sorrow’s sigh. 

The woods and winds with sullen wail, 
Tell all the same unvaried tale ; 

I’ve none to smile when I am free, 

And when I weep, to weep with me. 

Yet in my dreams a form I view, 

That looks on me, and loves me too ; 

I start, and when the vision’s flown, 

I weep that I am all alone, 

H. K. WHITE. 


1796. GO TRIFLER, GO. 

Go, trifler go, your flattery leave, 

That lure which leads our sex astray; 

Still smiling, only to deceive, 

And more securely to betray. 

On Etna’s side, thus verdure bright. 

Deludes the swain, and hope inspires, 
While with an overwhelming night, 

Tbe dread Volcano pours its flies. 

C. mil DIN, JCSa 


BYRON. 
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1797. THE IRISH DUEL. 


potatoes grow in Limerick, and beef at Bally- I 
more, [before; I 

And buttermilk is beautiful, but that you knew I 
And Irishmen love pretty girls, but none could 
love more true, [0‘Donohoo. 

Than little Paddy Whackmackcrack lov’d Kate 

Now Katty was as neat a lass as ever tripp’d the 
sod, [bod ; 

And Paddy bore with equal grace, a musket or a 
With trowel and with bayonet by turns the hero 
chose, [charge his foes. 

To build up houses for liis friends, and then to 

When gentlepeople fall to love, love’s never at a 
loss, [cross ; 

To find some ugly customers their happiness to 
And Paddy found no little trouble from a rival 
swain, [Lane. 

Who kept the Cat and Cucumber in Cauliflower 

This youth was nam’d Mackinkincroft, a very 
dapper elf, [them all himself; 

Whose clothes they fitted neatly, for he made 
A tailor blade he was by trade, of natty boys the 
broth, [cloth. 

Because he alw r ays cut his coat according to his 

But Paddy knew the feelings of a gentleman it 
hurts, 

To find another ungenteely sticking in his skirts ; 

,Cogent a challenge without fear, for tho’ he 
wasn’t rich, [as sick. 

He call’d himself a gentleman, and still behav’d 

Mackirty too, good manners knew, for he as it 
appears, [both his ears ; 

To Paddy wrote for leave that he might cut off 
Says Pat to that in style polite, as you may well 
suppose, [your nose. 

My ears youYe very welcome to, but first I’ll pull 
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The when* and where were settled fair, when Pat 
as bold as brass, [cried alas * 

Cried you know what we fight about, Makirty 

And then in baste, and not to waste, such very 
precious time, [without prime 

One primd without a loading, t’other loaded 

Then back to back, they stood, good lack ! to 
measure yards a score, [before ; 

Mackinkincroft such honest measure never gave 

He walk’d so light, that out of sight, "full fairly 
he was seen, [between. 

And Paddy shot a finger post some half a mile 

Now Pat and Kate soon after that in wedlock’s 
bands were join’d, [behind ; 

Mackirty he kept walking on, and never look’d 

And till this day, his ghost they say, for he of love 
expir’d, [Paddy fir’d. 

Keeps walking round the finger post, at which bold 

T. DIBD1N. 

1798. THE FLOWER GIRL’S CRY. 

Come buy my wood hare-bells, my cowslips come 

Oh take my carnations, and jessamines sweet, 

Lest their perfumes should wither, their beaufres 
should die, 

All snatch’d like myself, from their native 
retreat. 

O ye who in pleasure and luxury live, 

Whose bosoms wou’d sink beneath half my sad 
woes ? 

Ah ! deign to my cry a kind answer to give, 

And shed a soft tear to the fate of poor Rose. 

Yet once my days happy, sweet, and serene, 

And once have I tasted the balm of repose ; 

But now on my cheek meagre famine is seen, 
And anguish prevails in the bosom of Rose. 

Then buy my w^ood hare-bells, Ac. 

CAROLINE §YAITuONS, 
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1799. WHEN THY BOSOM. 

When thy bosom heaves the sigh,’ 

When the tear overflows thine eye ; 

May sweet hope afford relief, 

Cheer thy heart and calm thy grief. 

So the tender flow’r appears, 

Dropping wet with morning tears 
Till the sunbeam’s gfcnial ray, 

Chase the heavy dew away. 

1800. THE FAIR HAIDEE. 

I enter the garden of roses, 

Belov’d and fair Haidee ; 

Each morning where Flora reposes, 

For surely I see her in thee : 

O lovely ! thus low I implore thee, 

Receive this fond truth from my tongue, 
Which utters its song to adore thee, 

Yet trembles for what it has sung. 

As the branch at the bidding of nature, 
Adds fragrance and fruit to the tree ; 
Through her eyes, through her ev’ry feature, 
Shines the soul of the young Haidee. 

But the loveliest garden grows hateful, 
When love has abandon’d the bow’rs, 

Give me hemlock, since mine is ungrateful 
That herb is more fragrant than flow’rs. 
The poison when pour’d from the chalice, 
Will deeply embitter the bowl; 

But when drunk to escape from thy malice, 
The draught shall be sweet to my soul. 
Too cruel! in vain I emplore thee, 

My heart from these horrors to save ; 
Will nought but my bosom restore thee ? 
Then open the gates of the grave. 

As the chief who to combat advances, 
Secure of his conquest before, 

Thus thou with those eyes for thy lances, 
Hast pierc’d through my heart to its core. 
Ah, tell me, my soul must I perish, 

By pangs which a smile would dispel; 
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Would the hope which thou once bidst 8* 
cherish, 

For torture repay me too well > 

Now sad is the garden of roses, 

Belov’d, but false Haidee, 

There Flora all wither’d reposes, 

And mourns o'er thy absence with me. 

LORI) DYItON. 

1801. CHIDE ME, CHIDE ME. 

Chide me, chide me, dear Masetto, 

Chide Zerlina at your will; 

Like the patient lamb I’ll suffer, 

Meek, and mute, and loving still. 

Rend these locks you prais’d so highly, 

From thine arms Zerlina cast ; 

These fond eyes in rage extinguish, 

Fondly still they’ll look their last. 

All! I see love, you’re relenting, 

Pardon, kneeling, I implore ; 

Night and day to thee devoted^ 

Here I vow to err no more. 

1802. WAKE, MAID OF LORN 
Wake, maid of Lorn, the moments fly, 

Which yet that maiden name allow ; 

Wake, maiden, wake, the hour is nigh, 

When love shall claim a plighted vow. 

By fear, thy bosom’s fluttering guest, 

By hope, that soon shall fears remove; 

We bid thee break the bonds rest, 

And wake thee at the call of love. 

Wake, Edith, wake ! in yonder bay, 

Lies many a galley gaily mann’d, 

We hear the merry pibrochs play, 

We see the streamer’s silken band. 

What chieftain’s praise these pibroch’s swell f 
What crest is on these banners wove ? 

The harp, the minstrel dare not tell, 

The riddle must be read by love. 

vr. »cott. 
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1003. MAID OF ATHENS. 

Maid of Athens, ere we part, 

Give, oh give me back my heart, 

Or since that has left my breast, 

Keep it now, and take the rest j 
Hear me vow before I go, 

Zoe mou sas agapo. 

By those tresses unconfin’d, 

Floating in th* Egean wind ; 

By those lids whose jetty fringe, 

Kiss thy soft cheek’s blooming tinge, 

By those wild eyes like the roe, 

Zoe mou sas agapo. 

By that lip I long to taste, 

By that Zone encircled waist, 

By all the token flow’rs that tell, 

What words can never speak so well, 

By love’s alternate joy and woe, 

Zoe mou sas agapo. 

Maid of Athens, I am gone, 

Think of me, sweet! when alone ; 

Though I lly to Islambol, 

Athens holds my heart and soul, 

Can I cease to love thee ? no! 

Zoe mou sas agapo. 

LORD BYRON 


1804. BOAT SONG. 

Hail to the chief who in triumph advances, 
Honour’d and blest be the ever-green pine, 
Long may the tree in his banner that glances, 
Flourish, the shelter and grace of our line. 
Heaven send it happy dew, 

Earth lend it sap anew, 

Gayly to bourgeon, and broadly to grow ; 
While ev’ry highland glen, 

Sends our shout ba/ck again, 

“ Roderick Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe.” 
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Ours is no sapling chance sown by the fountain, 
Blooming at Beltane in winter to fade ; 

When the whirlwind has stripped ev’ry leaf on the 
mountain, 

The more shall Clan Alpine exult in her shade. 
Moor’d in the rifted rock, 

Proof to the tempest’s shock, 

Firmer he roots him, the ruder it blow'; 
Menteith and Breadalbane then, 

Echo his praise again, 

“ Roderick Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe.” 

Proudly our pibroch has thrilled in Glen Fruin, 
And Banoeliar’s groans to our slogan replied, 
Gienluss and Rossdhu, they are smoking in ruin, 
And the best of Loch Lomond lie dead on her 
side. 

Widow and Saxon maid, 

Long shall lament our aid, 

Think of Clan Alpine with fear and with woe; 
Lennox and Leven-glen 
Shake when they hear again, 
u Roderick Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe.” 

Row, vassals, row, for the pride of the highlands, 
Stretch to your oars, for the ever-green pine, 
O, that the rose-bud that graces yon islands, 

Were wreath’d in a garland around him to twine ! 
O, that some seedling gem, 

Worthy such noble stem, 

Honour’d and blest, in their shadow mig 
grow, 

Loud should Clan Alpine then, 

Ring from her deepmost glen, 

“ Roderick Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe." 

W. SCOTT. 

1805. GENTLE YOUTH. 

Gentle youth, ah ! tell me why, 

Still you force me thus to fly ? 

Cease, oh! cease to persevere, 

Speak not what I must not hear ; 

To my heart its ease restore, 

Go, and never see me more. 
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ONCE THE GODS OF THE GREEKS. 

Once the gods of the Greeks, at ambrosial feast, 
Large bowls of rich nectar were quaffing; 

Merry Momus, among them, was sat as a guest, 
(Homer says the celestials lov’d laughing :) 

On each in the synod the humourist droll’d. 

So none could his jokes disapprove ; 

He sung, repartee’d and some smart stories told, 
And at last thus began upon Jove. 

“ Sire! Atlas, who long has the universe bore, 

(( Grows grievously tir’d of late ; 

“ He says that mankind are much worse than before, 
“ So he begs to be eas’d of their weight.” 

Jove, knowing the earth on poor Atlas was hurl’d 
From his shoulders commanded the ball, [world, 

Gave his daughter, Attraction, the charge of the 
And she hung it up high in his hall. 

Miss, pleas’d with the present, review’d the globe 
round. 

To see what each climate was worth ; [bound, 

Like a diamond, the whole with an atmosphere 
And she variously planted the earth : 

With silver, gold, jewels, she India endow’d; 
France and Spain she taught vineyards to rear ; 

What suited each clime, on each clime she bestow’d. 
And freedom, she found, flourish’d here. 

Four cardinal virtues she left in this isle. 

As guardians to cherish the root; 

The blossoms of liberty ’gan then to smile, 

And Englishmen fed on the fruit, 

Thus fed, and thus bred, from a bounty so rare, 

O preserve it as free as ’twas giv’n! [in death, 

“ We will, while we’ve breath; nay, we’ll grasp it 
“ Then return it untainted to lieav’n.” 

WHEN JOVE WAS RESOLVED. 

When Jove was resolv’d to create the round earth, 
He subpoened the virtues divine; 

Young Bacchus he sat praecedentum of mirth, 

And the toast was, wit, women, and wine. 

The sentiment tickled the ear of each god > 

Apollo he wink’d to the nine; 


And Venus gave Mars, too, a sly wanton nod. 
When she drank to wit, women, and wine. 

Old Jove shook his sides, and the cup put around. 
While Juno, for once, look’d divine: 

These blessings, says he, shall on earth now abound, 
And the toast is, wit, women, and wine, [giv’n. 
These are joys worthy gods, which to mortals are 
Says Momus : who will not repine ? 

For wliat’s worth our notice, pray tell me, in heav’n, 
If men have wit, women, and wine. 

This joke you’ll repent, I’ll lay fifty to seven; 

Such attractions no pow’r can decline ; 

Old Jove, by yourself you’ll soon keep house in 
heav’n, 

For we follow wit, women, and wine. [earth, 
Thou’rt right, says old Jove, let us hence to the 
Men and gods think variety fine ; [mirth, 

Who’d stay in the clouds, when good nature and 
Are below, with wit, women, and wine; 

HERE’S TO THE MAIDEN. 

Here’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen; 

Here’s to the widow of fifty; 

Here’s to the flaunting extravagant quean. 

And here’s to the housewife that’s thrifty. 
(Chorus) Let the toast pass, 

Drink to the lass, 

I’ll warrant she’ll prove an excuse for the glass: 
Here’s to the charmer, whose dimples we prize; 

Now to the maid who has none, Sir: 

Here’s to the girl, with a pair of blue eyes, 

And here’s to the nymph with but one, sir. 
(Chorus) Let, &c. * 

Here’s to the maid with a bosom of snow; 

Now to her that’s as brown as a berry; 

Here’s to the wife with a full face of woe, 

•’ And now to the girl that is merry. 

(Chorus) Let, &c. 

For let ’em be clumsy, or let ’em be thin, 

Young or ancient, I care not a feather; 

So fill a pint bumper quite up to the brim, 

And let us e’en toast them together. 

(Chorus) Let, &c. Sheridan. 
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1809. GOOD NIGHT. 

Adieu, adieu, my native shore 
Fades o’er the water's blue ; 

The night’s winds sigh, the breakers roar, 

And shrieks the wild seamew. 

Yon sun that sets upon the sea, 

We follow in his flight ; 

Farewell awhile to him arid thee, 

My native land good night. 

A few short hours and he will rise, 

To give the morrow birth ; 

And I shall hail the main and skies 
But not my mother earth. 

Deserted is my own good hall, 

My hearth is desolate : 

Wild weeds are gathering on the wall; 

My dog howls at the gate. 

Come hither, hither, my little page 
Why dost thou weep and wail r 
Or dost thou dread the billow’s rage, 

Or tremble at the gale ? 

But dash the tear-drop from thine eye, 

Our ship is fleet and strong ; 

Our fleetest falcon scarce can fly, 

More merrily along. 

“ Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high, 

I fear not wave nor wind > 

Yet marvel not Sir Childe that I, 

Am sorrowful in mind. 

For I have from my father gone, 

A mother whom I love ; 

And have no friend save these alone, 

But thee—and one above. 

* My father bless* d me fervently, 

Yet did not much complain ; 

But sorely will my mother sigh, 

Till I come back again.” 

Enough, enough, my little lad ! 

Such tears become thine eye, 

If I thy guileless bosom had, 

Mine own would not be dry. 
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Come hither, hither, my staunch yeoman, 

Why dost thou look so pale? 

Or dost thou dread a French focman, 

Or shiver at the gale ? 

“ Deem’st thou I tremble for my life. 

Sir Childe I’m not so weak : 

But thinking on an absent wife, 

Will blanch a faithful check. 

“ My spouse and boys dwell near thy hall, 
Along the bordering lake, 

And when they on their father call, 

What answer shall she make ?’’ 

Enough, enough, my yeoman good, 

Thy grief let none gainsay ; 

But I, who am of lighter mood, 

Will laugh to flee away. 

For who would trust the seeming sighs 
Of wife or paramour ? 

Fresh faces will dry the bright blue eyes, 

We late saw streaming o’er. 

For pleasures past I do not grieve, 

Nor perils gather near, 

My greatest grief is that I leave, 

No thing that claims a tear. 

And now I’m in the world alone, 

And on the wide, wade sea, 

But why should I for others groan, 

When none will sigh for me ? 

Perchance, my dog will whine in vain. 

Till fed by stranger hands, 

But long ere I come back again, 

He*d tear me where he stands. 

With thee my bark I’ll swiftly go, 

Athwart the foaming brine, 

Nor care what land thou bear’st me to, 

So not again to mine. 

Welcome, welcome, ye dark blue waves, 
And, when ye fail my sight, 

Welcome, yc deserts and ye caves! 

My native land—good night! 

LORD BYROW» 
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1810, BE^ HUSH’D, BE HUSHD. 

Be hush’d, be hush’d, ye bitter winds, 

Ye pelting rains a little rest; 

Lie still, lie still, ye busy thoughts, 

That wring with grief my aching breast. 

Oh cruel was my faithless love, 

To triumph o’er an artless maid ; 

Oh cruel was my faithless love, 

To leave the breast by him betray’d. 

When exil’d from my native home, 

He should have wip’d the bitter tear, 

Nor left me faint and lone to roam, 

A weary, heart-sick wanderer here. 

My child moans sadly in my arms, 

The winds they will not let it sleep ; 

Ah J$£le knows the hapless babe, 

Wfc&t makes its wretched mother weep ! 

K '&Sf lie thee still, my infant dear, 

I csr.not bear thy sobs to see ; 

Harsh is thy father, little one, 

And never will he shelter thee. 

Oh that I were but in my grave, 

And winds were piping o’er me loud ; 

And thou my poor, my orphan babe, 

Wert nestling in thy mother’s shroud. 

H. K. WHITE. 

1811. ON A TEAR. 

Oh that the chemist’s magic art. 

Could crystallize this sacred treasure, 

&Dng should it glitter near the heart, 

A secret source of pensive pleasure. 

The little brilliant ere it fell, 

Its lustre caught from Chloe’s eye, 

Then trembling left its coral cell, 

The spring of sensibility ! 

Sweet drop of pure and pearly light. 

In thee the rays of virtue shine, 

More calmly clear, more mildly bright, 

Thaq any gem, that gilds the mine. 


LIBRARY. 

Benign restorer of the soul! 

Whoever flyst to bring relief; 

When first we feel the rude control*!, 

Of love or pity, joy or grief. 

The sage’s, and the poet’s theme, 

In ev’ry clime, in ev’ry age; 

Thou charm’st in fancy’s idle dream, 

In reason’s philosophic page. 

That very law which moulds a tear, 

And bids it trickle from its source ; 

That law preserves the earth a sphere, 

And guides the planets in their course. 

ROGERS, 


1812. THE SIGH. 

When youth his fairy reign began, 

Ere sorrow had proclaim’d me man ; 
While peace the present hour beguil’d, 
And all the lovely prospect smil’d, 

Then Mary, ’mid my lightsome glee, 

I heav’d the painless sigh for thee. 

And when along the w aves of w r oe 
My harass’d heart was doom’d to know r , 
The frantic burst of outrage keen, 

And the slow pang that gnaws unseen; 
Then, shipwreck’d on life’s stormy sea, 

I heav’d an anguish’d sigh for thee. 

But soon reflection’s power impress’d 
A stiller sadness on my breast, 

And sickly hope, with waning eye, 

Was well content to droop and die, 

I yielded to the stern decree, 

Yet heav’d a languid sigh for thee. 

And tho’ in different climes to roam 
A wanderer from my native home ; 

I fain would sooth the sfcnse of care, 
And lull to sleep the joys that were. 

Thy image may not banish’d be, 

Still, Mary, still I sigh for thee. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 
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1815. MAD TOM# 


1813 THE WISH. 

Thro’ groves sequester’d, dark, and still, 

Low vales, and mossy cells among, 

In silent paths, the nameless rill 
With liquid murmurs steals along ; 

Awhile it plays with circling sweep, 

And ling’ring leaves its native plain, 

Then pours impetuous down the steep, 

And mingles with the boundless main. 

O! let my years thus devious glide 
Through silent scenes, obscurely calm ; 

Nor wealth nor strife pollute the tide, 

Nor honour’s sanguinary palm. 

When labour tires, and pleasure palls, 

Still let the stream untroubledjie : 

As down the steep of age it falls, 

And mingles with eternity! 

DR. HAWKESWOIVTH. 


1814. YES, ONCE MORE. 

Yes, once more^that dying strain, 

Anna, touch the lute for me, 

Sweet when pity’s notes complain, 

Doubly sweet is melody. 

While the virtues thus inweave, 

Mildly soft the thrilling song; 

Winter’s long and lonesome eve, 

Glides unseen, unfelt along. 

Thus when life hath stolen away, 

And the wintry night is near ; 

Thus shall virtue’s friendly ray, 

Age’s cloaiDg evening cheer. 

H. K. WHITE. 


I’m old mad Tom, behold me. 

My wits are quite unfram’d ; 

I’m mad, I’m sure, and past all cure, 

And in hopes of being proclaim’d. 

I’ll mount the frosty mountains, 

And there I’ll skin the weather ; 

I’ll pluck the rainbow from the sky, 

And I’ll splice both ends together. 

I’ll mount the pride of marble. 

And there I’ll fight the gypsies; 

And I’ll play at bowls with Sun and Moon, 
And win them with eclipses. 

I’prentice was to Vulcan, 

And serv’d my master faithful, 

In making tools for jovial fools ; 

But, ye gods, ye prov’d unfaithful. 

The stars pluck’d from their orbs too, 

I’ll put them in my budget; 

And if I’m not a roaring boy, 

Then let the nation judge it. 

durfev. 


1816. NYMPHS AND SHEPHERDS. 

Nymphs, and shepherds, dance no mor». 

By sandy Ladon’s lilied banks ; 

On old Lycaeus, or Cyllene hoar, 

Trip no more in twilight ranks ; 

Though Erymanth your loss deplore, 

A better soil shall give you thanks. 

From the stony Maenalus, 

Bring your flocks, and live with us ; 

Here you shall have greater grace, 

To serve the lady of this place. 

Though Syrinc your Pan’s mistress were, 

Yet Syrinc well might wait on her— 

Such a rural green, 

All Arcadia hath not seen. 

MILTON. 
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181T. MAY MORNING. 

Now trie bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flow’ry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 

Hail! bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire. 

Woods, and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale, doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song; 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 

MILTON. 

1818. JOLLY MORTALS. 

Jolly mortals, fill your glasses, 

Noble deeds are done by wine, 

Scorn the nymph and all her graces, 

Who’d for love or beauty pine ? 

Look within the bowl that’s flowing, 

And a thousand charms you’ll find, 

More than Phillis has, tho’ going 
In a moment to be kind. 

Alexander hated thinking, 

Drank about at council-board 
He subdu’d the world by drinking, 

More than by his conquering sword. 

1819. THE SAVOYARD’S RETURN. 

Oh, yonder is the well-known spot, 

My dear, my long-lost native home ; 

Oh! welcome is yon little cot, 

Where I shall rest no more to roam. 

Oh ! I have travell’d far and wide, 

O’er many a distant foreign land ; 

Each place, each province have I tried, 

And sung, and danc’d my saraband. 

But all their charms could not prevail, 

* 5*0 *teal my heart from yonder vale. 


Of distant climes the fhlse report, 

It lur’d me from my native land, 

It bade me rove, my sole support, 

My cymbals, and my saraband. 

The woody dell, the hanging rock, 

The chamois skipping o’er the heights, 

The plain adorn’d with many a flock, 

And oh 1 a thousand more delights, 

That grace yon dear belov’d retreat, 

Have backward won my weary feet. 

Now safe return’d with wand’ring tired, 

No more my little home I’ll leave; 

And many a tale of what I’ve seen, 

Shall whyle away the winter’s eve. 

Oh! I have wander’d far and wide, 

O’er many a distant foreign land, 

Each place, each province have I tried, 

And sung, and danc’d my saraband. 

But all their charms could not prevail. 

To steal my heart from yonder vale. 

H. K. WHITIL 


1820. LADY, WHEN WITH GLAD. 
From Camoens . 

Lady ! when, with glad surprise, 

I meet thy soft and shaded eyes, 

Or, lost in dreams of love, behold 
Thy waving locks of darken’d gold, 

Or press thy lip, whose dew discloses 
Sweets, that seem the breath of roses ; 
Lady 1 I sigh—and, with a tear. 

Swear earth is heaven—if thou art nea* 

But when (the hour of transport o’er) 

My soul’s delight is seen no more, 
Rememb’ring all thy host of charms, 

I tremble then with wild alarms ; 

And, taught by jealous doubt, discover 
In every gazing youth, a lover; 
Confessing, with a silent tear, 

That heaven and hell are wond’rous near 
LORD STRANOFORD 
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1821 . LOCHINVAR. 

Oh young Lochinvar is come out of the West, 
Thro* all the wide border his steed is the best; 

And save his good broad-sword, he weapon had 
none, 

He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone ; 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He staid not for brake, and he stopp’d not for 
stone, [none; 

He swam the Eske river, where ford there was 
But ere he alighted atNetherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late ; 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he enter’d the Netherby hall, 

Among bride*s-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, 
and all; 

Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his 
sword, [word,) 

(For the poor craven bridegroom, said never a 

“ O come ye in peace here, or oome ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar.” 

“ I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied, 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its 
tide; 

And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland, more lovely by 
far, . [var.” 

That would gladly be bride to the young Lochin- 

The bride kiss’d the goblet, the knight took it up, 
He quaff’d off the wine, and he threw down the 
cup; [sigh, 

She look’d down to blush, and she look’d up to 

With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye ; 
lie took her soft hand ere her mother could bar, 

* Now tread we a measure,’* said young Lochinvar. 


roti'Jtf' So stately hisform, and so lovely her faee, 
iNGFORS That never a hall such a gallant did grace 5 


While her mother did fret, and her father dm 
fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet 
and plume; 

And the bridemaidens whisper’d, “ ’Twere better 
by far, 

To have match’d our fair cousin with young Lo» 
chinvar.” 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reach’d the hall door, and the charger 
stood near; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So tight to the saddle before her he sprung ! 

“ She is won, we are gone, over bank, bush and 
scaur, 

They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth yosng 
Lochinvar. 

There was mounting ’mongst Grcemes of the Ne¬ 
therby clan, 

Forsters, Fenwicks ana Musgraves, they rode, 
and they ran; 

Ihere was racing, and chasing on Canobie Lee, 

But the lost bride ot Netneiby neei did they 
866 # 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant-like young Lochin# 
var. 

w. SCOTT. 


1822. BY THE RUSHY. 

By the rushy fringed bank, 

Where grows the willow, and the osier dank 
My sliding chariot stays, 

Thick set with agate, and the azurn sheer:, 
Of turkis blue, and emerald green, 

That in the channel strays; 

Whilst fromjoff the waters fleet, 

Thus I set my printless feet, 

O’er the cowslip’s velvet head 
That bends not as I tread, 

Gentle swair. at thy request 
I am here. 


Miwna. 
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1823. SOW AS THE MORNING’S HUE. 


1825. ENGLISH ALE. 


Soft as the morning’s blushing hue 
Arose my lovely Kate ; 

And, glitt’ring as the vernal dew, 
Auspicious beam’d her fate. 

But mornings dews soon pass away, 
So vanish’d Kate’s delight; 

The hope that flatter'd early day, 
For ever clos’d at night. 


1824. THE LAST GUINEA. 

In an old leathern purse a true friend I have got, 
Ami of all friends the best is of any; 

By Providence surely it fell to my lot, 

A sight worth beholding by many; 

Tisthe balm of distress, and the joy of my life, 
And he that don’t prize it’s a ninny: 

In point of philosophy next to my wife, 

A blessing attend my last guinea. 

Jack. Junk, an old shipmate arriv’d from on board, 
With a hatful of those pretty shiners ; 

You'd have sworn, if you had but have seen his 
great hoard, 

Ke belong’d to a party of coiners. 

Bn in Wapping the lubber got eas’d of his cash, 
Nay, the landlady call’d Jack a ninny ; 

Net up to their gossip, he cut such a dash, 

That with ’em he shar’d his last guinea. 

Misfortune, we all know, attends on the brave, 
Jack knew I was gen’rous to folly; 

And friendship to try, my assistance did crave, 
For if matters went crooked he always was 
jolly. 

Sajs he, then says I, d’ye see that as how, 

A tight lad on shore ne’er was reckon’d a ninny; 
So like a sheer balk took the lubber in tow, 

And with him I shar’d my last guinea. 


D’ye mind me, I once was a sailor, 

And in different countries I’ve been, 

If I lie may I go for a tailor— 

But a thousand tine sights I have seen : 

I’ve been eramm’d with good things like a walie 
And I’ve guzzled more drink than a whale; 
But the very best stuff to my palate, 

Is a glass of your English good ale. 


Your doctors may boast of their lotions, 
And ladies may talk of their tea ; 

And I envy them none of their potions, 
And a glass of good stingo for me : 
The doctor may sneer if he pleases, 

But my recipe never will fail, 

For the physic that cures all diseases, 

Is a bumper of English good ale 
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When my trade was upon the salt ocean, 
Why there I had plenty of grog, 

And I lik’d it because I’d a notion 
It sets one’s good spirits agog. 

But since upon land I’ve been steering, 
Experience has alter’d my tale, 

For nothing on earth is so cheering 
As a bumper of English good ale. 

1826. HOW BLEST WAS I. 

How blest was I when late you smil’d. 

On her whom I adore; 

Delusive hope the hours beguil’d, 

But hope is now no more! 

Thus, on a last remaining stay, 

The shipwreck’d wretch relics. 

The surges dash his bark away. 

He struggles, sinks and dies! 

So I when late a parent smil’d, 

On her whom I adore; 

With hope’s yam dream my hours beguile 
But hope is now no more 1 
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AULD LANG SYNE. 

Oh ! aft TVe thought upon the hours 
I spent in early years; 

When Fancy strew’d my path wi’ flow’rs, 
An’ life was free fra’ cares. 

Oh! aft I’ve thought upon the days 
When life was in its prime— 

The days o’ youth, the blissfu’ days 
Of auld lang syne : 

Of auld lang syne sae dear, 

Of auld lang syne; 

Oh ! dear to me, must ever be, 

The days o’ lang syne. 

When late 1 sought the village, where 
I roam’d, a careless boy ;— 

How chang’d ! alas! a’ seem’d sae drear, 
An’ sad where once was joy. 

The trees were fell’d, which grac’d the brook 
Yet still the sun did shine, 

And sported o’er its breast, as erst, 

In auld lang syne ; 

In auld lang syne, &c. 

No more, upon the village green, 

The sportive children play’d ; 

No more the aged sires were seen 
Beneath the hawthorn’s shade. 

The dial fra’ the kirk was ta’en 
That told me aft the time, 

An’ a’ seem’d alter’d sin the days 
Of auld lang syne. 

Of auld lang syne, &c. 

The cot, where did my parents dwell, 

Was mould’ring in decay; 

No more its smoke rose o’er the dell, 

But,a’ in ruin lay. 

No cheerfu’ fire glow’d on that hearth 
Where once, wi’ friends o’ mine, 

I sat at eve, an’ heard the tale 
Of auld lang syne. 

Of auld lang syne, &c. 

Yet still I love the school-boy spot, 

Tho’ a’ my friends are gane 


(Those friends, who ne’er can he forgot) 

An’ I am left alane; 

The well-known scenes o’ boyish sports 
To cheer me a’ combine ; 

An’ recollection, pleas’d, looks back 
On auld lang syne. 

On auld lang syne, &c. 

Sweet village ! ne’er I’ll leave thee more : 

When a’ my days shall cease, 

In thy kirk-yard, my troubles o’er, 

I’ll rest mysel’ in peace. 

Ay ! tho’ I have a wand’rer been, 

In many a distant clime, 

No more I’ll leave the spot which tells 
Of auld lang syne. 

Of auld lang syne sae dear, 

Of auld lang syne ; 

Oh ! dear to me, must ever be, 

The days o’ lang syne. 

J. II. Dixon 

THE SUMMER GALE. 

The summer gale, that gently blows, 

Joys not to meet the balmy rose, 

As I delight in thee, love! 

The rose-bud opening to the view, 

Loves not to bathe in morning dew r , 

As I delight in thee, love ! 

O thou art all to me, love. 

All my heart holds dearly, 
Never lov’d a village swain, 

So truly, so sincerely ! 

The bee exults not in the sweets, 
Enriching ev’ry flow’r she meets, 

As 1 delight in thee, love ! 

The lark rejoices not to rise, 

At early morn, in cloudless skies, 

As I delight in thee, love ! 

O thou art all to me, love. 

All my heart holds dearly. 
Never lov’d a village swain, 

| So truly, so sincerely! 
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1831. ON THE CRYSTAL EXPANSE. 

On the crystal expanse of Maggiore’s blue ocean, 
How fondly the mind loves in sorrow to dwell; 
To gaze on its bosom, whose latent emotion 
Oft seems with the sob of true feeling to swell. 

Here Nature, all lovely, forgotten and lone, 
Enjoying the stillness of midnight’s repose, 
Seems to echo the sighs of the stranger unknown, 
And listen attentive the cause of his woes. 

1832. SWEET ECHO. 

Sweet echo, sweetest nymph that liv’st unseen. 
Within thy airy shell. 

By slow Meander’s margent green, 

And in the violet embroider’d vale, 

Where the love-lorn nightingale 

Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well, 

Can’st thou not tell me of a gentle pair, 

That like to thy Narcissus are ? 

O, if you have 

Hid them in some flow’ry cave, 

Tell me but where, 

Sweet queen of parly, daughter of the sphere, 

So may’st thou be transported to the skies, [nies. 
And give resounding grace to all heaven’s harmo- 

MILTON.* 


1833. BANISH’D BY YOUR SEVERE. 

Banish’d by your severe command, 

[ make an awful, sad retreat, 

To some more hospitable land, 

But shall I then my fair forget ? 

No, there I’ll charm the list’ning throng, 
With repetitions of your name; 

My passion tell in plaintive song, 

And sadly pensive, soothe my flame. 


LIBRARY* 

With inbred sighs, the grateful swahu 
My tale will beg to renew. 

Sweetly appeas’d, beguile their pains. 
Transported when I speak of you. 

But should some curious youth demand, 
Why from my beauteous theme I stray, 

With what confusion should I stand. 

What would my charmer have me say ? 

1834. QUEEN MARY’S LAMENTATION. 

I sigh and lament me in vain. 

These walls can but echo my moan; 

Alas ! it increases my pain, 

When I think of the days that are gone. 

Thro’ the grate of my prison I see. 

The birds as they wanton in air ; 

My heart how it pants to be free, 

My looks they are wild with despair. 

Above, tho* opprest by my fate, 

I burn with contempt for my foes ; 

Tho’ fortune has alter’d my state, 

She ne’er can subdue me to those. 

False woman, in ages to come. 

Thy malice detected shall be ; 

And when we are cold in the tomb, 

Some heart will still sorrow for me. 

Ye roofs where cold damps and dismay. 
With silence and solitude dwell, 

How comfortless passes the day, 

How sad tolls the evening bell. 

The owls from the battlements cry, 

Hollow winds seem to murmur around* 

O Mary, prepare thee to die, 

My blood it runs cold at the sound. 

GENTLE AIRS, MELODIOUS STRAINS. 

Gentle airs, melodious strains, ♦ 

Call for raptures out of woe, 

Lull the regal mourner’s pains, 

Sweetly soothe her as you flow. 
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1835. THE HEART OF A WOMAN. 

The heart of a woman, that mixture of wiles, 
Neither seen in her frowns, nor display’d in her 
smiles; 

No cunning can catch it, so secret and sly. 

And ’tis guarded alike by her lip and her eye. 

O woman! how far have I journey’d to meet 
A teacher so kind, of a lesson so sweet! 

From the glance of thine eye let the mystery shine, 
And the porch of the temple shall lead to the shrine. 

1836. SING TO LOVE A ROUNDELAY. 

Oh ! love is the fairy power, 

That weaves our chain of bliss ; 

*Tis another land’s stolen hour, 

To sweeten whole years in this; 

Love is the true light beaming there, 

From woman’s smile or woman’s tear. 

To bless our steps and guide our way ; 

Then sing to love a roundelay. 

Oh! love is the sweetening balm 
T hat heaven’s own fiow’rets weep ; 

’Tis a dream that’s sent to calm 
Our lifetimes’s troubled sleep ! 

Love is the music humming bird, 

In woman’s gentle voice that’s heard. 

To bless our path and cheer our day ; 

Then sing to love a roundelay. 

1837. OH! MISTRESS MINE. 

Oh ! mistress mine, where are you roaming ? 

Oh! stay and hear your true love’s coming, 

That can sing both high and low, 

Trip no farther, pretty sweeting, 

Journies end with true love’s meeting. 

Every wise man’s son doth know. 

Tn delay there lives no plenty, 

Then wed, oh wed me, sweet and twenty, 

Youth’s a season won’t endure. 

SHAKSPEAHE. 
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1838. DONALD AND ANNOT. 

My dad left my iniuny long ere I was born. 

My mitber cried, Lassie, ne’er gie him a tear. 
For t was deserted, forsaken, forlorn. 

In spite of each promise he made me, my dear. 
Yet Donald, young Donald, is nae like my dad. 
He aye sets my heart ganging pit a-pit-pat; 
And tho’ some may prove false, yet syne he’s a true 
lad, 

Why, we will be married, wile for a’ that. 

Then let not misfortune that troubles the hour. 
Shut hope from the bosom unconscious of guile ; 
For the sunshine looks brighter just after the show’r, 
And sorrow gone by, gives new joy to a smile. 
O fortune ! O fortune ! tho’ cruel and bad, 

Still hope bids my heart beating pit pit-a-pat; 
And tho’ some may prove false, yet true Donald’s 
the lad, 

Sae we’ll e’en get married, we wile for a’ that. 

THE GOOD OLD TIMES OF ADAM A ND EVE. 
I sing, I sing of good times older, 

When men than women were the bolder ; 
When bills were short and credit shorter, 

And when from malt they hrew’d their porter; 
When lawyers were too wise to pillage. 
When Horsleydown was quite a village ; 

Then Christmas had its Christmas carols. 
And ladies sides were hoop’d like barrels. 
Sing hey, sing ho, let people grieve. 

For the good old days of Adam and Eve. 

They’ve cut a yard off Bow-church steeple, 
There seem more play-houses than people ; 
The hackney coaches go by gas-light, 

And every lit tie alley has light. 

The times are chang’d I seem to dream now, 
Every thing is done by steam now ; 

In my young days, when I was little, 

The only steam came from the kettle. 

Sing hey, sing ho, let people grieve, 

For the good old times of Adam and Eve. 

R. B. PEAKE. 
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1840. FLORA. 

Learned men. 

Now and then, 

Yield to very odd vagaries; 

And, tho’ grave, 

Still I.have 
Whimsies of my own 
Palpitations, 

Sweet sensations, 

Skip about my heart like fairies 
Who, viewing 
Beauty suing. 

Can its power disown ? 

For learned men, &c. 

By surprise. 

Flora’s eyes 

Caught my fancy at Toledo ; 

When we wed. 

Neighbours said, 

“ What a charming pair !” 

Flora scolding, 

Soon beholding, 

Nor to conquer me could she do. 

Took to crying, 

I complying. 

Kiss'd the weeping fair. 

For learned men, &c. 

Flora died, 

How I cried! 

And I vow’d that I’d live single : 

Some said I, 

With one eye 

Cried, and laugh’d with t’other ! 

But Lucetta, 

Who knew better, 

Came, her sobs with mine t^» mingle; 
Talk’d of Flora, 

And wept o’er her. 

Till we wed each other. 

For learned men, &c. 


1841. THE WANDERING STRANGER. 

A stranger forlorn, I range to and fro. 

The earth, sweet lady, ’s my pillow. 

My sorrows are great, and wildly they flow, 
My heart is a trembling billow. 

Unheeded I roam, no friend can I find, 

Ah, where does humanity lie. 

O pity a being so lost to mankind, 

The child of misfortune am I; 

Then turn thee, sweet lady ! O pity the ranger, 

For hard is the fate of the wandering stranger. 

Oh ! cold is my bosom, and weary am I, 

My tears unobserv’d sadly flow; 

Tho’ pensive I whisper to all who pass by, 
They heed not my tale nor my woe. 

Beneath the rude blast I sink to repose, 

No heart to lament where I lie ; 

A stranger to comfort, my cv’ning must close. 
The child of misfortune I’ll die ; 

Then turn thee, sweet lady! O pity the ranger. 

For hard is the fate of the wandering stranger. 


1842. LET NOT HOPE DECEIVE YOU. 
Let not hope deceive you. 

Cease, ah, cease to woo ; 

Tho’ I may believe you, 

Vainly you pursue! 

E’er consent declaring, 

Where my mind can ne’er approve, 

A willow garland wearing, 

O I’ll sing, hut not of love ! 

Hearts alike inclining, 

Are but found to pair, 

But if not entwining, 

Pity cries, “ Forbear.” 

Then of me despairing, 

Seek some kindred mind to move, 

A willow garland wearing, 

Let me sing, but not of love. 


c. dip.ditj. 
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A SMOKY HOUSE AND SCOLDING WIFE. 

The talc is true I’ve often heard, 

That’s told of wretched man— 

The moment after he is born 
His sorrows are began. 

And from that moment I have known 
The care and plagues of life: 

Yet real woe I never knew 
Till I’d a scolding wife. 

My wife scolds—my liouse smokes—and every thing 
goes wrong— 

So off I to the alehouse go, and chaunt a merry 
song. 

A smoky house and scolding wife, 

Whoe’er possesses these, 

Need never roam abroad in search 
Of greater miseries. - 
The one alone man well might bear. 

Should woman smile to meet, 

But both combin’d together make 
His misery complete. 

Then wives whose houses smoke, or not, remem¬ 
ber that ye greet 

With smiles your husbands home again, if bliss 
you’d have complete. 

Whene’er my daily labour’s o’er, 

And homeward I repair, 

My wife begins to scold aloud. 

And growls like any bear. 

And then the smoke descends apace, 

Which only fans the flame ; 

Get out, she cries, you drunken sot— 

Go back from whence you came. 

So the smoke descends—my wife she rends her 
throttle with the strain, 

While off I’m to the alehouse driv’n to meet my 
friends again. 

There’s Ned the barber, honest man, 

Who’s shaving all the day, 

Tho’ he a smoky house has not, 

He’s always in the fray. 


And then there’s Tom, the tailor toe. 

No better man than lie*, 

Whose wife is always in her cups. 

From home is glad to flee. 

So we drink, and sing, and toast our king, and wives 
who never fail 

To keep their husbands to their homes, and at them 
never rail. 

1844. FARE THEE WELL. 

Fare thee well, and if for ever. 

Still for ever fare thee well! 

E'en tho’ unforgiving never 

’Gainst thee shall my heart rebel. 

But ’tis done, thus disunited. 

Torn from ev’ry nearer tie. 

Sear’d in heart, and lone, and blighted. 

More than this I scarce can die. 

Think of him whose prayers shall bless thee. 

Of him thy love has bless’d, 

I scarce, scarce can die. 

BYRON. 

1845. LOVE AWAKE. 

Rise, fair maiden, from thy slumber, 

Make the morning beams more bright. 

For hapless moments must I number 
Till I’m bless’d with thy dear sight; 
Crimson tinges now' are streaming, 

Faintly o’er the blushing skies, 

Love, awake from thy sweet dreaming. 
Beauteous blooming maid arise ! 

Leave thy soft and downy pillow. 

For the meadows rilly side ; 

Where the verdant branching willow. 

Stoops to kiss the passing tide ; 

Come, thou lovely charming creature. 

Sooth the sorrow of my breast, 

Hear the voice of truth and nature. 

Bless thy Lover, and be blest! 
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1846. DEAR OBJECT OF DEFEATED CARE. 

Dear object of defeated care ! 

Tho’ now of love and thee bereft. 

To reconcile me with despair. 

Thine image and thy tears are left. 

’Tis said, with sorrow time can cope ; 

But that I feel can ne’er be true: 

For by the death-blow of my hope, 

My memory immortal grew. 

BYROfr. 

1147. ye light forms of fancy. 

Ye light forms of fancy deceitfully smiling, 

That once danc’d before us in magical round. 
Ye sweet streams of hope, that in cadence beguiling, 
Enchanted youth’s ear with soft flattering sound. 

Ah, where, tell me where, fly your sports and your 
pleasures, 

The eye vainly seeks him, the gay dance is o’er; 
Ah why, tell me why, cease your musical measures, 
I still fondly listen, but hope is no more. 

Ye light forms of fancy deceitfully smiling, 

That once danc’d before me in magical round. 
The sweet strains ofhope that in cadence beguiling, 
Enchanted youth’s ear with soft flattering sound. 
Ah, hope is no more! 

DIMOND. 


1348. MAY DAY. 

Lads and lasses come away, 

This is Nature’s holiday ; 

Laughter reigns and garlands bloom, 
And roses shed their sweet perfume. 
Smiles on ev’ry cheek are seen, 
Festive mirth bedecks the green ; 
Village dancers loudly cheer, 

The sweet morning of the year. 
Voulez vou* aanser , Mademoiselle ? 

Hark! the pipes enlivening sound; 
Pleasure here delights to dwell, 

And animate the merry round. 
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And as “ twilight’s grey” comes on, 

Ere the sun’s last ray be gone ; 

Then is heard the cheering strain. 

Of artless voices o’er the plain. 

Grateful hearts their tribute raise, 

Varied notes of artless praise; 

And with bosoms calm and light 
Wait the mild approach of night. 

Voulez vous chunter , Mademoiselle ? 

Hark ! again the rustic lay; 

Sure no splendid scenes excel 
The pleasures of the first of May. 

HE WOO’D, HE WON HER SIMPLE HEART. 

He woo’d, he won her simple heart, 

He pledg’d his faith sincerely ; 

But soon from her was forc’d to part, 

The youth she lov’d so dearly. 

All! woe, ah! woe the day, 

Her love for ever left her, 

Ah ! woe that hapless day. 

Of ev’ry joy bereft her. 

Ou hostile plains, far, far away. 

The Moorish squadron braving, 

He died a hero’s death, they say, 

The Christian banner saving ! 

Ah ! ah, woe the day, 

Her love for ever left her, 

Ah, woe that hapless day. 

Of ev’ry joy bereft her. 

BISHOP. 


1850. LET ME DIE OR LIVE TO LOVE. 

By these tears, my anguish speaking, 

Oh ! your past affection prove ; 

By this heart so torn and breaking, 

Let me die, or live to love. 

Think the fatal vow once given, 

Tbink can aught my pangs remove : 

Oh, assist me, pitying Heaven! 

Let me die, or live to love. 


BISHOP. 
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GUARDIAN ANGELS, NOW PROTECT ME. 

Guardian angels, now protect me, 

Send me to the swain I love ; 

Cupid, with thy bow direct me; 

Help me, all ye pow’rs above! 

Bear him my sighs, ye gentle breeze! 

Tell him I love and I despair; 

Tell him, for him I grieve ; 

Say, ’tis for him 1 live: 

O may the shepherd be sincere ! 

Thro’ the shady groves I’ll wander, 

Silent as the bird of night. 

Near the bl ink of yonder fountain 
l “*' First Leander bless’d my sight. 

Witness, ye groves and falls of water. 

Echoes, repeat the vows he swore. 

Can he forget me ? 

Will he forget me ? 

Shall I never see him more ? 

Does he love, and yet forsake me, 

To admire a nymph more fair ? 

If ’tis so. I’ll wear the willow, 

And esteem the happy pair. 

Some lonely cave I’ll make my dwelling, 
Ne’er more the cares of life pursue; 

The lark and philomel 
Only shall hear me tell, 

*’ What makes me bid the world adieu, 

AULD LANG SYNE. 

M Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And ne’er be brought to mind, 

VE. Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

An’ days o’ lang syne. 

For auld lang syne my friends. 

For auld lang syne, 

We’ll take a cup o’ kindness yet, 

For auld lang syne. 

An’ here’s a hand my trusty friend. 

An’ gies a hand o’thine, 

An’ we’ll toom the stowp to friendship’s growth 
An’ day o’ lang syne. [For auld, &c. 


We twa hae paidelt in the burn. 

When simmer days were prime, 

But seas between us baith hae roar’d, 

Sin’ auld lang syne. [For auld, &c. 

An’ surely you’ll be your pint stowp, 

An’ surely I’ll be mine. 

An’ we’ll take a right gude willy wacht. 
For auld lang syne. [For auld, &c. 

We twa hae run about the braes, 

An’ pued the gowans fine. 

An’ mony a dreary neight we’ve seen, 

Sin’ auld lang syne. [For auld, fee. 

HOPE! THOU NURSE. 

Hope ! thou nurse of young desire, 

Fairy promiser of joy ; 

Painted vapour, glow-worm fire, 

Temp’rate sweet, that ne’er can cloy! 

Hope ! thou earnest of delight. 

Softest soother of the mind! 

Balmy cordial, prospect bright, 

Surest friend the wretched find! 

Kind deceiver, flatter still; 

Deal out pleasures unpossess’d, 

With thy dreams my fancy fill. 

And in wishes make me blest. 

THE CHOICE. 

A man that’s neither high nor low, 

In party nor in statue : 

No noisy rake, nor fickle beau, 

That’s used to cringe and flatter. 

And let him be no learned fool 
That nods o’er musty books ; 

That eats and drinks, and lives by rule, 
And weighs by words and looks. 

Let him be easy, frank, and gay, 

Of dancing never tir’d ; 

Always have something smart to say* 

But silent if requir’d. 
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MY LODGING IS ON THE COLD GROUND. 

My lodging it is on the cold ground, 

And very hard is my fare ; 

But that which troubles me most, is 
The unkindness of my dear : 

Yet still I cry, oh, turn, love! 

And I pr’ythee, love, turn to me ; 

For thou art the man that I long for. 

And, alack! what remedy ? 

I’ll crown thee with a garland of straw then. 
And I’ll marry thee with a rush-ring ; 

My frozen hopes shall thaw then. 

And merrily we will sing. 

O turn to me, my dear love ! 

And I pr’ythee, love, turn to me; 

For thou art the man that alone canst 
Procure my liberty. 

But if thou wilt harden thy heart still, 

And he deaf to my pitiftd moan. 

Then I must endure the smart still. 

And tumble in straw all alone •. 

Yet still I cry, oh, turn, love ! 

And I pr’ythee, love, tnrn to me ; 

For thou art the man that alone art 
The cause of my misery. 


CRUEL STREPHON, WILL YOU LEAVE ME. 

Cruel Strephon, will you leave me. 

Will you prove yourself forsworn? 

Can, ah ! can you thus deceive me ? 

Can you treat my love with scorn ? 

O behold your Cliloe pleading; 

Turn and see your once-lov’d maid j 
Let soft pity interceding. 

Ease a heart your vows betray’d. 

Must I hopeless pine and languish ? 

Frenzy seize my tortur’d brain ? 

See, be triumphs in my anguish 1 
See, he glories in my pain ! 


JOHN OF BADENYON. 

When first I came to be a man. 

Of twenty years or so, 

I thought myself a handsome youth, 

And fain the world would know ; 

In best attire I stept abroad, 

With spirits brisk and gay, 

And here, and there, and ev’ry where. 

Was like a morn in May. 

No care I had for fear of want, 

But rambled up and down ; 

And for a beau I might have past 
In country or in town : 

I still was pleas’d where’er I went; 

And when I was alone, 

I tun’d my pipe, and pleas’d myself 
With John of Badenyon. 

Now, in the days of youthful prime, 

A mistress I must find ; 

For love, they say, gives one an air. 

And ev’n improves the mind. 

On Phillis fair, above the rest, 

Kind fortune fix’d my eyes ; 

Her piercing beauty struck my heart 
And she became my choice : 

To Cupid then, with hearty pray’r, 

I offer’d many a vow, 

And danc’d and sung, and sigh’d and swore. 
As other lovers do 

But when at last I breath’d my flame, 

1 found her cold as stone; 

I left the girl, and tun’d my pipe 
To John of Badenyon. 

When love had thus my heart beguil’d 
With foolish hopes and vain. 

To friendship’s port I steer’d my course. 
And laugh’d at lovers* pain : 

A friend I got by lucky chance, 

’Twas something like divine; 

An honest friend’s a precious gift. 

And such a gift was mine. • 

And now, whatever might betide, 

A happy man was I; 
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In any strak I knew to whom 
I freely might apply : 

A strait soon came, my friend I try'd, 

He laugh’d and spurn’d my moan ; 

I hy’d me home, and pleas’d, myself 
With John of Badenyon. 

What next to do, I mus’d a while, 

Still hoping to succeed : 

I pitch’d on books for company, 

And gravely tried to read; 

I bought and borrow’d ev’ry where, 

And study’d night and day; 

Nor miss’d what dean or doctor wrote, 

That happen’d in my way. 

Philosophy I now esteem’d 
The ornament of youth, 

And carefully, thro’ many a page, 

I hunted after truth: 

A thousand various schemes I try’d, 

And yet was pleas’d with none ; 

I threw them by, and tun’d my pipe 
To John of Badenyon. 

And now, ye youngsters, ev’ry where, 

Who want to make a show, 

Take heed in time, nor vainly hope 
For happiness below; 

What you may fancy pleasure here, 

Is but an empty name; 

Fjr friendship, love, and learning deep, 

You’ll find them all the same. 

Then be advis’d, and warning take, 

From such a man as me; 

I’m neither pope nor cardinal. 

Nor one of high degree; 

You’ll find displeasure ev’ry where . 

Then do as I have done; 

E'en tune your pipe, and please yourself 
With John of Badenyon. 

THERE’S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE. 

But are you sure the news is true ? 

And are you sure he’s wcel ? 
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Is this a time to think o’ wark ? 

Fy, lass, fling by your wheel. 

There’s nae luck about the house. 
There’s nae luck at a’; 

There's nae luck about the house 
When our goodman’s awa’. 

Is this a time to think o’ thrift. 

When Colin’s at the door ? 

Rax me my cloak, I’ll down the key, 

And see him come ashore. 

There’s nae luck, &c. 

Rise up, and mak’ a clean fire-side. 

Put on the mucklc pot; 

Gi’e little Cate her cotton gown. 

And Jock his Sunday’s coat. 

There’s nae luck, &c. 

Mak’ their shoon as black as slaes, 

Their stockings white as snaw ; 

It’s a’ to pleasure our goodman, 

He likes to see them braw. 

There’s nae luck, &c. 

There are twa hens into the crib 
Ha’e fed this month and mair; 

Mak’ haste, and thraw their neeks about, 
That Colin weel may fare. 

There’s nae luck, &c. 

Bring down to me my bigonet, 

My bishop-satin gown; 

And then gae tell the bailie’s wife, 

That Colin’s come to town. 

There’s nae luck, &c. 

My Turkey-slippers I’ll put on, 

Mv stockings pearl blue ; 

And a to pleasure our goodman. 

For he’s baith leal and true. 

There’s nae luck, &c. 

Sae sweet his voice, sae smooth his tongue. 
His breath’s like cauler air ; 

His very tread has music in’t, 

As he comes up the stair. 

There’s nae luck, &c. 
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And will I see his face again ? 

And will I hear him speak ? 

I’m downright dizzy with the joy, 

In troth I’m like to greet. 

There’s nae hick, &c. 


O THE DAYS WHEN I WAS YOUNG. 

O the days when I was young! 

When I laugh’d in fortune’s spite 

Talk’d of love the whole day long, 

And with nectar crown’d the night 

Then it was, old father Care, 

Little reck’d I of thy frown ; 

Half thy malice youth could bear, 

And the rest a bumper drown. 

O the days, &c. 

Truth they say lies in a well; 

Why, I vow, I ne’er could see; 

Let the water-drinkers tell, 

There it always lay for me. 

For when sparkling wine went roun 
Never saw I falsehood’s mask j 1 

But still honest truth I found 
In the bottom of each flesk! 

O the days, &c. 

True, at length my vigour’s flown 
I have years to bring decay ; 

Few the locks that now I own, 

And the few I have are gray ! 

Yet, old Jerome, thou may’st boast, 
While thy spirits do not tire. 

Still beneath thy age’s frost, 

Glows a spark of youthful fire. 

O the days, &c. 
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THE LAWLAND LADS. 

The lawland lads think they are fine ; 

But, O, they’re vain and idly gawdy! 

How much unlike that gracefu’ mien 
And manly looks of my highland laddie* 

O my bonny, bonny highland laddie, 

My handsome charming highland laddie ; 
May heaven still guard, and love reward, 
Our lawland lass and her highland laddie. 

If I were free at will to chuse 

To be the wealthiest lawland lady, 

I’d take voung Donald without trews, 

With bonnet blew, and belted plaidy, 

O my bonny, &c. 

The brawest beau in burrow’s-town, 

In a’ his airs, with art made ready, 

Compar’d to him he is but a clown ; 

He’s finer far in’s tartan plaidy. 

O my bonny, &c. 

O’er benty hill with him I’ll run, 

And leave my lawland kin and dady ; 

Frae winter’s cauld, and summer’s sun, 

He’ll screen me with his highland plaidy 
O my bonny, &c. 

A painted room, and silken bed. 

May please a lawland laird and lady ; 

But I can kiss, aud be as glad, 

Behind a bush in his highland plaidy. 

O my bonny, &c. 

Few compliments between us pass : 

I ca’ him my dear highland laddie ; 

And he ca’s me his lawland lass, 

Syne rows me in beneath his plaidy. # 

O my bonny, &c. 

Nae greater joy I'll e’er pretend. 

Than that his love prove true and steady. 
Like mine to him ; which ne’er shall end, 
While heaven preserves my highland laddie. * 
O my bonny, &c. 
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CHANSONS 

FRANCOIS. 

L’AMOUR ET LA POLITIQUE. 

l Cyth£re pourquoi ces pleurs ? 

{je fils de V£nus se desole, 

£t de ses bosquets enehanteurs 

La triste colombe s’envole. 

Pourquoi du joyeux troubadour 

N’entend-on plus le chant lyrique ? 

C’est qu’en France on quitte l’amour 

Pour embrasser la politique. 

La politique a d’Apollon 

Trouble la limpide Hippocrene, 

Et les eaux du noir Phleg6ton 

Roulent aux rives de la Seine. 

La, chacun suivant ses projets 

Veut r£gler la chose publique; 

D’amour plus d aimables billets. 

Tout s’£crit pour la politique. 

Dans un cercle brillant, nombreux, 

Voyez ces raisonneurs austeres, 

Des femmes ctedaignant les jeux, 

Ne s’occuper que des affaires. 

Profitons-en, et sans detour 

Quenotre caur ici s’explique: 

A leurs belles parlons d’amour, 

Quand ils parlent de politique. 

Songeons, amis, combien 1’amour 

L’emporte sur la politique: 

La paix r6pare, avec l’Amour, 

Le mal qu’a fait la politique. 

Consacrons-nous tout a l’amour, 

Et d61aissons la politique; 

Pr6f4rons les roses d’Amour 

Aux soucis de la politique. 

Mesdames, j’ai chante l’amour; 

C’6tait un peu par politique: 

Je voudrais vous voir pour l’amour 

Quitter aussi la politique. 

Je sais que souvent en amour 

On met un peu de politique: 

De grace! accueillez mon amour, 

J’aimerai votre politique. 

VICTOR BEGUIN. 

LE BEFFROI. 

Isaure, au printemps de son &ge, 

Perdit l’6poux qu’elle adorait; 

On ne parlait, au voisinage, 

Que du serment qu’elle avait fait. 

“ Jusques au jour ou le tr£pas, dit-elle, 
f< Epoux ch6ri! viendra me joindre a toi, 
u Toutes les nuits j’irai dans la chapelle 
u Sonner le lugubre beffroi.” 

Or, il advint que, d’aventure, 

Un baron des plus aguerris, 

Errant par une nuit obscure, 

Vint k passer dans le pays. 

Nul contre lui ne pouvait se d£fendre, 

Jamais son coeur n’avait connu l’effroi; 

Mais tout & coup un bruit se fait entendre; 
C’4tait le lugubre beffroi. 

Aussitht, marchant en silence 

Au sein d’une 6paisse foret. 

Glaive en main, le baron s’avance 

Aux lieux d’oii le bruit s’^chappait. 
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Pr&s du caste, oil soupirait Isaure 
II arriva sans 4prouver d’£moi, 

Et s’arr£ta pour £couter encore 
Sonjier le lugubre befFroi. 

Une voix qui se fit entendre, 

Au son de Fairain se mfila; 

Elle dtait douce, elle £tait tendre; 
Alors le baron se troubla. 

II p£n£tra jusque dans la cbapelle, 

Ne sais comment, mais devine pourquoi; 
Et, tout d'abord, il apergut la belle 
Sonnant le lugubre befFroi. 

Isaure £tait jeune et jolie. 

Sous un modeste v£tement; 

Le baron, pleine de courtoisie, 

A ses pieds se jette k l’instant— 

Ioi finit Fhistoire de la belle : 

II est pourtant arriv^ jusqu’il moi 
Que, depuis lors, on donna pour nouvelle 
Qu’on n’entendait plus le befFroi. 

DELIRE BACHIQUE. 
J’entends un sage me dire 
Que la gaite fait la. saute: 

Buvons, amis, pour bien rire. 

Le vin inspire 
La gaite. 

Semons dc fleurs notre vie ; 

II n’est qu’un temps pour jouir , 
L’age heureux de la Folie 
Est l’age du vrai plaisir. 

J’entends, etc. 

Faut-il pour un bien frivole 
Braver les vents et les dots ? 

L’or que roule le Pactole 
Roule au scin de mes tonneaux 
tFentends, etc. 

En d4biteur insolvable 
Je bois it mon creancier; 

Sans peine on oublie a table 
Ce qu’on ne saurait payer, 
J’enteuds, etc. 


Grace au Dieu qui me seconde, 

Tout est soumis il mes lois. 

Les Rois commandent au monde, 

Je commande k table aux Rois. 
J’entends, etc. 

Que de chimere en chim&re 
Se prom&ne l’indiscret, 

Mon paradis sur la terre 
Fut toujours au cabaret. 

J’entends, etc. 

Mes amis, je vous conseille 
De Faire deux parts du temps . 

Passons les jours sous la treille, 

Passons les nuits en amans. 

J’entends, etc. 

Vive il jamais la jeunesse 
Pour boire et rire a loisir! 

Avec nous l’apre vieillesse 
Finirait par reverdir. 

J’entends, etc. 

Rions d’une vaine gloire, 

Buvons au dieu des Amours; 

Bien vivre, e’est rire et boire . 

Buvons et rions toujours. 

J’entends, etc. 

Le vin agrandit mon 6tre, 

Je suis content de mon sort; 

Mon seul regret, est, peut-£tre, 

De ne plus boire a ma mort. 

J’entends, etc. 

A la fin, si je succombe 
(Sort qu’on ne peut Writer), 

De vin arrosez ma tombe 
Pour me voir—ressusciter. 

J’entends un sage me dire 
Que la gait6fait la santtf: 

Buvons, amis, pour bien rire. 

Le vin inspire 
La gait£. 

J. P. POLHE, (GIRONDE.) 
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ORIGINE DE L’AMOUR. 

Du sein d’une mer ecumante, 

Non loin de l’heureuse Paphos, 

Sortit la deesse charmante 
Qui captiva tant de heros ; 

Les Plaisirs forment son cortege, 

Les roses naissent sous ses pas; 

On doit redouter son manege, 

Mais sesjeux sont remplis d’appas* 

Des que parut Venus marine , 

Les dieux, charmes de sa beaute, 

Pour obtenir sa main divine 
Furent tous en rivalite, 

En depit de sa gentillesse, 

Jupin fit un choix mallieureux; 

Et la plus belle des deesses 
Epousa le plus laid des dieux. 

Vincain autour de sa fournaisc 
S’occupant du soir au matin, 

Tous les pretendans, ravis d’aise, 

Se promirent plus d’un larcin. 

Chacun d’eux peignait en cachette 
Ses regrets, sa flamme ct ses vceux ; < 

Venus etait dej& coquette, , 

Et son mari, vieux et boiteux. 

Le terrible Dieu de la guerre 
Fut bientot l’amant prefere, 

Et la deesse de Cythere 
Le trouva toujours k son gre. 

Venus, aimable et complaisante, 

Retint long-temps Mars a sa cour, 

Et de cette intrigue galante 
Le Plaisir fit nattre V Amour. 

ALBERIC DEVILLE. 

/////// 

LE DOUTE 

f ~ ■. 

Suis je aime de la Bergere 

Qui m’cnchaine sous sa loi ? * 

Son humeur un peu legere 
E.) Me fait dourer de sa foi. 


L’amour et l’indifference 
Sont tour-a-tour dans ses yeux, 

Et je perds toute esperance 
Lorsque je crois etre heureux. 

Ma bergere trop cruelle 
S’eloigne si je la suis, 

Et puis elle me rappelle 
Aussitot que je la fuis. 

Pres de moi son trouble extreme 
Semble annoncer le bonheur ; 
Mais quand son cceur dit je t’aim 
Sa bouche dement son coeur. 

Un rien l’attriste ou 1’olTense, 

Un rien lui rend sa gaite ; 

Le roseau que l’air balance 
A moins de mobilite. 

Malgre son humeur legere 
Nulle autre n’aura ma foi; 

Je prefere la Bergere 
Qui m’enchaine sous sa loi! 

LE MERITE DU FUTUR 
la mere. 

Ma fille, on vous marie imfin 
Au voisin 
Mathurin ; 

Le futur m’enchante; 

Ses rivaux doivent etre exclus! 

11 a mille ecus 
11 a mille ecus, 

11 a mille ecus de rente 

LA FILLE. 

Mais, maman, il est querelleur 
Et bttveur 
Et jureur; 

Pour moi quelle attente ! 

Lui connaissez-vous des vertus ? 
LA MERE 

II a mille ecus 
II a mille ecus; 

II a mille ecus de rente. 


(bis) 
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LA FILLE. 

Sans grace il chante, il danse, il rit. 

Son esprit 
Est petit; 

Et Ini seul se vante! 

Quels sont done ses talens connus ? 

LA MERE. 

Il a mille ecus, 

Il a mille #cus, 

Il a mille ecus de rente. 

LA FILLE. 

Ah! peut-il captiver mon cceur ? 

Sa laideur 
Me fait peur; 

Sa jambe est trainante. 

Et son dos forme un angle obtus— 

LA MERE. 

Il a mille #cus, 

Il a mille ecus, 

Il a mille #cus de rente. 

Qu’il soit defforme, sot, brutal, 

Bien ou mal, 

C’est #gal; 

Sacliez, innocente, 

Qu’on a beauty talens, vertus, 

Avec mille #cus, 

Avec mille #cus, 

Avec mille ecus de rente. 


L’AMOUR MARCHAND DE MUSIOUE. 
Depuis peu Vinconstant Amour 
Vient delever une boutique; 

Pour charmer plus d’un troubadour, 

Il s’est fait marchand de musique; 

Il veut contenter ses chalans, 

Selon leur goht les satisfaire; 

Il sait qu’a de tendres amans 
Les duos doivent toujours plaire. 

11 offre aux bavards les rondeaux. 

La romance aux gens taciturnes j 
Il reserve aux #poux nouveaux 
Les plus egr#ables nocturnes. 
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Il donne aux guerriers des canons , 

Qui ne font qu’un joyeux tapage; 

11 vend au peuple des chansons , 

Des airs de bravoure au courage. 

A. L. P. DE TANGRI8 

LE CONC1LIATEUR. 

Oui, depuis qu’existe le monde, 

Chacun dispute, a tout propos, 

Et sur la brune et sur la blonde, 

Sur le champagne et le bordeaux. 

A quoi bon toutes ces querelles ? 

Je n’ai jamais d’avis certains; 

Et j’adore toutes les belles, 

Comme je bois de tous les vins. 

L’ANNIVERSAIRE DE MA NAISSANCE. 

Eh bien ! ma femme! ... eh bien! ma fille!. 
Que vous #tes vous done promis ? 

Je vois pr#s de vous ma famille, 

Mes bons voisins, mes vieux amis \ 

Et, pare comme un jour de fSte, 

Chacun vient, d’un air empress#, 

M’annoncer que j’ai.. . sur la tSte, 

Un an de plus que l’an pass#! 

Aux complimens je suis sensible, 

Le votre est fait pour m’attendrir ; 

Mais je voudrais qu’il fftt possible 
De le meriter sans vieillir. 

Pour moi quel banquet d#lectable. 

Si, parmi vous gaiment plac#, 

En trinquant, je comptais, & table, 

Un an de moins que Van passe ! 

L ’homme du monde et la coquette 
(Je vous en prends tous a t#moins) 

Comme moi, quand l’hiver les guette, 
Voudraient avoir un an de moins ; 

Mais fille chez qui V Amour frappe 
Avant qu’Hymen soit annonc#, 

Ne se plaint pas lorsqu’elle attrape 
Un an de plus que Van pass# ! 
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H61as! tout vieillit dans ce monde, 

L’ignorant comme le docteur ; 

Vieillissons done to us a la ronde, 

Mais restons jeunes par le cceur t 
Entre mes bras quand je vous presse, 

Dans vos bras quand je suis press6, 

Je crois avoir—6 douce ivresse! 

Un an de moins que Pan pass£. 

Uan passe , pour trinquer ensemble, 

Je vous ai donn6 du vin vieux; 

II etait bon, mais il me semble 
Que, ce soir, il vaut beaucoup mieux 
Plus il vieillit, plus on Phonore, 

Et, quand pour vous il est vers£, 

Il e 3 t tier de compter encore 
Un an de plus que Pan pass6! 

ARMANDGOUFFE. 


ELLE ET MOI. 

La nature a tout fait pour elle; 

H£las! qu’a-t-elle fait pour moi? 

Le Plaisir voltige autour d’elle , 

Le Chagrin se traine avec moi. 

Amour, il ne depend que d 'elle 
De verser le bonheur sur moi! 

Je serais plus fortune qu 'elle. 

Si son bonheur venait de moi. 

c. j. rougemaitre. 


LE DEPART DU GUERRIER. 

Il est parti—coup fatal! peine extreme! 
L’ingrat s’cjoigne, il d£laisse Eucharis— 
Non, non, jamais le barbare que j’aime 
De mon amour ne connut tout le prix. 

Il fuit, h6las \ trop avide de gloire, 

La douce paix d’un tranquille s£jour ; 

Et les lauriers offerts par la Victoire 
Le flattent plus que les myrtes d’Amour. 


Ce matin m£me, en nouant sa cuirasse, 

Je Pai vingt fois press6 contre mon emur 
Et je n’ai pu, maitrisant son audace, 

Par mes soupirs enchainer sa valeur! 

Que n’ai-je 6t6 moins tendre ou moins sincere! 
Peut-£tre encore il ch£rirait ses fers. 

Je Paimai trop ; je croyais toujours plaire, 

Et dans ses bras j’oubliais l’univers. 

Atfreux rSveil! la trompette homicide 
Se fait entendre et Pappelle aux combats. 

“ Je pars, dit-il; que I’honneur soitmon guide. 
u La France encore a besoin de mon bras. 

“ Console-toi, noble et trop ch&re amie ; 

“ Par tes sanglots tu declares mon cceur; 

“ Mais, en t’aimant, je dois fuir l’infamie, 

« Je suis sold at: ma devise est Phonneur.’ 

11 dit—alors le cruel prend sa lance ; 

Un long baiser termine ses adieux j 
Sur son coursier qui bondit, il s’elancc ; 

Et le bonheur disparait a mes yeux. 

O Dieu d’amour! protege ma tendresse 
Et les doux nceuds dont tu sus uous lier! 

Et toi, Bellone, invincible d^esse, 

Sur mon Arthur dtends ton bouclier! 

J. B. DUVAL, 


BIENHEUREUX LES PAUVRES D’ESPRlT! 
Bienheureux les pauvres d'esprit! 

Toujours contens, tout leur sourit. 

A quoi nous sert, en conscience, 

De poss£der tant de science ? 

En aucun temps, en aucun lieux, 

En vit-on plus ? en dort-on mieux ? 

Quant <t moi. quoi que chacun dise, 

Voila ma devise : Bienheureux, etc. 
C’est un fracas que la musique; 

Un babil que la rhetorique; 

Les vers tourmentent nos cerveaux; 

La danse, helas! nous rompt les os $ 

Le dessin affaiblit la vue; 

L’escrime nous tue: Bienheureux, etc. 
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Croyez-vous qu’& ma L^onore, 

Peignant le feu qui me d4vore, 

Mon triomphe soit plus certain 
En lui parlant grec ou latin ? 

Non, vraiment, loin de me sourire, 

Elle pourrait dire : Bienheureux, etc. 
Qu’apprendrais-je en geographic ? 

Je sais oil reste mon amie : 

Je trouve, sans difficult^, 

Le cabaret le plus vante j 
Et je vois que, fixe ou mobile, 

La terre est fertile : Bienlieureux, etc. 
Quel intent pourrais-je prendre 
Aux exploits du Grec Alexandre, 

Aux Romains, jadis si vaillans ? 

Quand je suis instruit qu’en tout temps 
Mon pays s’est couvert de gloire, 

C’est assez d’histoire : Bienheureux, etc. 
Mais comme on ne peut sur la terre 
Rester jour et nuit sans rien faire, 

Passons les jours avec Bacchus, 

Consacrons les nuits k Wnus ; 

Et chantons au lit, comme k table, 

Ce refrain aimable. 

Bienheureux les pauvres d’esprit! 

Toujours contens, tout leur sourit. 

EMILE RONOT. 


A MME. p***, LE JOUR DE SA FETE. 

Dans un couplet, 

De celle que l’on fete 
Je vais tenter de faire le portrait. 

En v£rit£, ma muse est indiscrete 
De vouloir peindre une femme parfaitc, 

Dans un couplet. 

Pour la bont4, 

Oh ! vraiment, e’et un ange ; 

Jamais son coeur ne connut la fiert£. 

Mais taisons-nous—11 lui parait Strange 
Que la beauts m^rite une louange 
Pour la bonte. 


Dans sa beauts, 

Que l’on prend pour module, 

Dans son maintien, jamais rien d’apprete. 

A u meilleur ton et constante et fiddle. 

Tout nous d6cfde une grace nouvelle 
Dans sa beauts. 

A ses enfans, 

En pr£voyante m£re, 

Nous la voyons consacrer ses.momens. 

Ceci pour nous ne peut 6tre un myst^re ; 

C’est pour donner tous les moyens de plaire, 

A ses enfans. 

Dans ce portrait 
Vous remarquez peut-£tre 
Que mon crayon omet le plus beau trait; 
Hortense va vous le faire connattre ; 

Elle pretend ne pas se reconnaitre 
Dans ce portrait. 

LABI 

LE BIEN ARRIVE EN DORMANT. 

Ingrats liabitans de ce monde, 

Qui toujours vous plaignez dcs dieux, 
Chez vous tout s’accroit, tout abonde, 

Et vous n’£tes jamais heureux. 

Chassez l’ambition, l’enyie, 

Sachez profiter du moment; 

Dormez, dormez; dans cette vie, 

Le bien nous arrive en dormant. 

Hylas, de la jeune Corine 
A requ le coeur et la main : 

Beaut4, candeur, grace enfantine. 

Tout presage un heureux destin. 

Bientbt—graces au sort prosp£re, 

Hylas s’endort profond^ment: 

Neuf mois apr&s Hylas est p£re; 

Le biem nous arrive en dormant. 

Gourmand, dont le coeur ne respire 
Que bonne ch&re, excellent vin, 

Suis lefdoux penchant qui t’inspire, 

Bois et chante joyeux refrain } 
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Mais si ta cave et ta cuisine 
Se vident, prends cela gaiment *, 

Dors—car tu le sais, qui dort dine : 

Le bien nous arrive en dormant. 

En vain pour gravir le Parnasse 
J’invoque Apollon et ses soeurs ; 

En vain je griffonne, j’cfface, 

Je reste au rang des rimailleurs. 

Bien plus heureux quand je sommeillc, 

Ma plume glisse 41£gamment; 

Je tourne des vers k merveille. 

Le bien nous arrive en dormant. 

C. A. CAP1TAINE. 


AVIS A PLUSIEURS. 

Maris, soyez complaisans, 

Tendres, empresses, galans; 

Qu*Amour toujours vous gouverne. 
Si vous negligez cela, 

Ah ! comme on vous berne, berne, 
All! comme on vous bernera ! 

Femmes, certains moyens doux 
Vous vengent bien d’un 4poux 5 
Maint quolibet le consterne; 

Oui, mais pour ce plaisir-lh, 

All. comme on vous berne, berne. 
An . comme on vous bernera! 

Filles, pour votre repos, 

Fuyez les tendres propos ; 

Ou, grace a labaliverne, 

Quand le pied vous glissera, 

Ah ! comme on vous berne, berne, 
Ah! comme on vous bernera ! 

Pauvres amans, sans contrats, 

Qui voulez plaire aux papas, 
Gagnez vite un gros quaterne ! 

A moins de ce bonheur-la, 

Ah i comme on vous berne, berne, 
Ah ! comme on vous bernera ! 


Grands auteurs du boulevart* 

Qui risquez un fruit de l’art, 

Sans tyran, voleurs, caverne, 

Noir vampire, et ccetera , 

Ah ! comme on vous berne, berne. 

Ah ! comme on vous bernera! 

Messieurs les sots en credit, 

Chacun vante votre esprit, 

Devant vous on se prosterne ; 

Mais quand le vent tournera. 

Ah ! comme on vous berne, berne. 

Ah! comme on vous bernera! 

Ecrivains dont les grands mots, 

Et le sublime pathos 
Ont s 6 duit le gout moderne. 

La post4rit£ viendra— 

Ah ! comme on vous berne, berne. 

Ah ! comme on vous bernera ! 

Vous qui prenez, k souhait, 

Leqon d’esprit chez Brunet , 

De bon ton a la caserne, 

Ah ! comme on vous berne, berne, 

Ah ! comme on vous bernera. 

DURZY. 


COUPLETS EN L’HONNEUR DES DAMES. 
Que d’autres vantent les exploits 
D’un heros qui met tout en poudre ; 

Qu’ils fassent retentir leurs voix 
Parmi les 4clats de la foudre ; 

Moi, modeste ami de la paix, 

Je ressens de plus douces flammes; 

J’aime k c^lebrer les succes 
Qu’au Parnasse obtiennent les dames. 

Le guerrier defend son pays, 

II a des droits k notre hommage; 

Mais les peuples qu’il a soumis, 

En pleurant vantent son courage. 

Les dames par des soins flatteurs 
Triomplient de notre faiblesse ; 

Le vaincvl verse aussi des pleurs, 

Mais ce sont des pleurs de tendresse* 
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L’homme veut Atre redoubts, 

Et commander a la nature; 

Pour nous soumettre, la Beaut6 
Sourit—sa victoire est plus pure; 
L’ainier est un destin si doux— 

Et quand sa main touche une lyre,] 
L’homme, tombant a ses genoux, 
Adore celle qu’il admire. 

De 1’amante du beau Phaon 
Combien la voix fut douce et tendre! 
Ah ! sans oublier sa raison, 
Pouvait-on la voir et l’entendre! 
Phaon seul brava tant d’attraits; 
Son flegme a mes yeux le degrade. 
Tout autre, atteint des monies traits, 
Ne l’eftt point conduite a Leucade. 

Louis, par d’^clatans suec&s, 

Jadis enchaina la Victoire; 

L’Europe vanta ses hauts faits, 

Mais il acquit une autre gloire ; 

II sut des enfans d’Apollon 
Enflammer le noble d61ire: 

On vit renaitre Anacreon, 

Et Sapho retrouva sa lyre. 

L’^cho redit A Funivers 
Les males accens de Corneille; 
Racine, par de tendres vers 
S£duisit le cceur et l’oreille. 

Le Pinde entendit tour A tour 
Boileau, La Fontaine et Moli&re; 
Apollon, pour plaire A sa cour. 

Fit aussi chanter D£shouli£re- 

Plus d’une £mule avec transport 
Suivit sa trace glorieuse 
Du Bocage A ce doux accord 
Unit va voix m£lodieuse. 

De nos jours de brillans succ&s 
Etaient r£serv£s A nos belles, 

Et leur front, ceint de myrtes frais, 
Est encor pard d’imraortelles. 


Ne voyons pas d’un ceil jaloux 
Les lauriers cueillis par ces dames. 
Pour rendre les sons les plus doux, 

La lyre attend la main des femmes. 

En s’dlamjant vers l’Hdlicon, 

Tout charmer leur tient lieu d’excuses, 

Faut-il qu’un ami d’Apollou 

Soit insensible au chant des Muses ? 

COUPLET, 

Voulez-vous savoir qui des deux 
Tourne, de la terre ou des cieux ? 
Pour vous dclaircir ce mystdre, 

Buvez trente on quarante coups; 

Et vous verrez que c’est la terre 
Qui tourne tout autour de vous. 

LE PORTRAIT DE MON VOISON. 
De chanter pnisqu’on est en train. 
Amis, je veux, pour vous distraire, 
Qu’en un moment de mon voison 
Vous connaissiez le caractdre; 

Ce brave homme soir et matin 
Chez lui jure, tempdte et gronde— 

En cela mon trds-cher voisin, 

Je crois, ressemble a bien du monde. 

Mon voisin se croit de l’esprit, 

Voila ce qui le rend maussade; 

Rien n’est bon que ce qu’il ecrit, 

Du moins il se le persuade; 

A critiquer toujours enclin. 

Sans rien savoir, sur tout il fronde. 
En vdritd, mon cher voisin, 

Je crois, ressemble a bien du monde. 

Mon voisin ddpense beaucoup, 

Et mon voisin ne gagne gudre : 

Le pauvre homme par contre-coup 
Fait plus d’une mauvaise affaire; 
Aussi chez lui chaque matin 
Des creanciers la foule abonde, 

Et, ne payant pas, mon voisin, 

Je crois, ressemble a bien du monde. 
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mon voisin n'a quitt6 Paris 
Que pour aller jusqu’a Nauterre ; 

Mais il a, d'apr&s ses r£cits. 

Voyage par mer et par terre ; 

De tout il (lit £tre certain, 

Et sur tout il ment & la ronde; 

Avec ce defaut, mon voisin, 

Je crois, ressemble a bien du monde. 

Pour tout dire, mon cher voisin 
Est jaloux, mSdisant, peu sage, 

Orgueilleux, musard et tr^s-vaiu, 

Capricieux, gourmand, volage; 

Il es t—Maisje m’arr&te enfin; 

Car je ne veux pas qu’a la ronde 
Chacun dise que mon voisin 

A les dlfauts de tout le monde- belle, ame. 


LA SUISSESSE AU BORD DU LAC. 
romance. 

L’encens des fleurs embaume cet asile. 

La nuit descend & pas silencieux, 

Le lac est pur, l’air est frais et tranquille, 

La paix du soir se r£pand en ces lieux: 

O ma patrie ! O mon bonheur! 

Toujours ch£rie, Tu rempliras mon coeur. 
Venez jouir 6 mes jeunes compagnes, 

Du plus beau soir apr&s le plus beau jour ; 
Faisons redire aux echos des montagnes, 

Ces chants si purs de tendresse et d’amour 
O ma patrie 1 &c- &c. 

Phoeb£ per^ant a travers le feuillage 
De mon ami m’annonce le retour; 

D£ja j’entends au lointain du rivage, 

Sa douce voix repeter A son tour; 

O ma patrie ! &c. &c. 

CONFESSION MILITAIRE. 
Tristes jouets d’un bizarre destin, 

Mes chers amis, 6coutez mon liistoire : 

A quoi sert-il d’etre un franc paladin, 

D’aimer V6nus, la Fortune et la Gloire 
En guerre, cn proces, en amours, 

M6me en gagnant, on perd toujours. 
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Tr^s-jeune cncor, je ne r£vais qu’exploits ; 
Dans vingt combats ma valeur fut connue • 
Je suis content d’avoir gagne la croix ; 
Mais j’ai perdu le bras gauche et la vue. 

En guerre, en proems, en amours, 

M£me en gagnant, on perd toujours. 

Tandis que Mars honorait mes succtis, 
J’etais pill4 des gens de ma commune; 
Malgr6 leurs veeux j’ai gagn£ mon proces , 
Mais j’ai perdu le tiers de ma fortune. 

En guerre, en proces, en amours, 

M£me en gagnant, on perd toujours. 

Croyant, enfin, rencontrer le bonheur, 

J’ai fait le choix d’une 4pouse jolie; 

Tout me r£pond que j’ai gagne son coeur: 
Mais j’ai perdu ma liberty ch£ne. 

En guerre, en proces, en amours, 

M6me en gagnant, on perd toujours. 


LE FRANCAIS. 

C’est le Francais 
Qui, par son doux langage, 

Sait attirer les coeurs dans ses filets ; 

Mais aussit&t qu’ils sont dans 1 esclavage, 
Qui les oublie et qui devient volage ? 

C’est le Francais. 

C’est le Francais 
Qu’on vit braver en face 
Le feu roulant du Russe et de PAnglais. 
Dans les combats, A Cythere, au Parnasse, 
Quel peuple a droit a la premiere place ? 
C’est le Francais. 

P. J. DELCAMI*. 


L’ETRA NGERE. 

Ah! que le monde est difficile ! 
H61as ! il n’est pas fait pour moi. 
Ma sceur, en ton obscur asile, 
J’etais plus heurcuse avec toi. 
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On m’appellc ici l'ktrangkre , 

C’est le nora de qui n’a point d'or ! 

Si je ris, je suis trop lkgkre. 

Si je rkve, on en parle encor. 

Si je m&le k ma chevelure 
La fleur que j’aimais dans nos bois, 

Je suis, dit-on, dans ma parure, 

Timide et coquette k la fois. 

Puis-je ne pas la trouver belle ? 

Le printemps en a fait mon bien; 

Pour me parer je n’avais qu’elle ; 

On l’effeuille, et je n’ai plus rien. 

Je sors de cet kge paisible 
O'u l'on joue avec le malheur . 

Je m’kveille, je suis sensible, 

Et je l’apprends par la douleur. 

Un seul ktre k inoi s’intkresse, 

II n’a rien dit, mais je le voi— 

Et je vois mkme, k sa tristesse, 

Qu’il est Stranger comme moi. 

Ah! si son regard plein de charmes 
Heckle un doux rayon d’espoir, 

Quelle main essuira les larmes 
Qui m’empkclient de l’entrevoir ? 

Soumise au monde qui m ’observe, 

Je dois mourir, jamais pleurer l 
Et je n’use qu’avec reserve 
Du triste droit de soupirer. 

Madame desbordes-valmore. 


A MA FEMME, POUR SA FETE. 

Je viens, en souffiant dans mes doigts 
Ma clikre, te payer ma rente; 

Je viens, le cceur cliaud, les pieds froids, 
Remplir ton annuelle attente. 

De mes bouquets la douce odeur 
Eftt, en mai, parfume ta chambrc ; 

Si ce charme manque a ma fleur, 

SI faut en accuser dkcembre. 


Le coq chante cliaque matin, 

Le moineau toute la journke ; 

Le rossignol dit son refrain 
Pendant les beaux soirs de l’ann^e „ 

Du ramier l’on entend la voix 
Depuis mai jusques* en septembre; 

Je ne chante plus qu’uae fois, 

Hklas ! et ce n’est qu’en dkcembre ! 

De roses, 1’Amour, au printemps, 

Prkte k l’Hymen une couronne ; 

Heureux, il la porte long-temps, 

Et s’en pare jusqu’en automne. 

C’est la rose de tous les mois, 

Qui fleurit encore en novembre ; 

Et qui, pour toi seule, je crois, 

Ouvre son calice en dkcembre. 

Ce pauvre Hymen, assurkment, 

Est dklicat de sa nature ; 

II se refroidit aiskment ; 

II faut lui faire feu qui dure : 

Ecoute sa tremblante voix, 

Ne lui fais pas faire antichambre, 

Lorsque, pour rkclamer ses droits, 

A ta porte il frappe en dkcembre 1 

PH. DEPAS. 


LE VALET A SON AISE. 

Je s^rs un vieil original, 

Qui tous les jours crie et tempkte; 

Il pretend que je fais tout mai j 
Mais moi, je sais lui tenir tete ; 

Je crains peu d’etre renvoyk . 

Ce cher maitre (par parenthkse) 

Ne m’ayant jamais rien payk, 

Chez lui, je suis fort k mon aise. 

L’EMPLOYE A MILLE FRANCS. 

Aux Plutus de la terre 
Pour exemple donnk, 

Dans un temps de miskre. 

Certain commis est nk. 

' ' k 
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Porter sous sa chemise 
L’ordre ties m^contcns, 
H£las ! c’est la devise 
D’un liomme h. mille francs. 

D’un frac t£te de N6gre 
Pard dans les grands jours ; 
D’un diet de vinaigre 
Le rajeunir toujours; 

Un pantalon qui dure 
Depuis quatre printemps, 
Helas ! c’est la parure 
D’un liomme a mille francs. 


L’INCONSTANCE JUSTIFIEE. 

J’en conviens, j’ai l’humeur volage; 
On m’a vu dans le meme jour, 

A l’esprit offrir mon hommage, 

Pour la beautd mourir d’amour, 

Pour la beaut6 mourir d’amour ; 
J’idolatre une taille fine, 

Un joli pied me fait la loi; 

Un joli pied me fait la loi; 

Oui, j’aime tout cela C61ine, 

Et pourtant je n’aime que toi, 

Oui, j’aime tout cela, Celine, 

Et pourtant je n’aime que toi. 


Savoir dcrire et lire 
Proprement, courammcnt, 

Et d’un chef, pauvre sire, 

Pcndre l’air important; 

Mesurer sa ddpense 
Sur ses appointemens, 

H61as! c’est la science 
D’un liomme k mille francs. 

M6me en temps de liesse, 

Sobre en d£pit de soi; 

Se passer de maitresse. 

On devine pourquoi; 

Fuir la chance traitresse 
Du jeu, peur d’accidens, 

H£las 1 c’est la sagesse 
D’un hoinme a mille francs. 

Au Ciel dire: J’adore 
Tes immuables lois, 

Cepcndant, je t’implore 
Contre les passe-droits ; 

Fais que je sois, mon pere, 

Sous-chef apr£s vingt ans > 

H61as ! c’est la pri^re 
D’un liomme a mille francs. 

Henri levasseur. 


L’ECHARPE DE BAYARD. 


Au dieu d’amour ayant rendu les armes, 

Le preux Bayard qui fut toujours vainqucur, 
M’ait causer de nouvelles alarmes 
A la beaut6 qui captivait son coeur. 

Belle rendant la fortune ennemie, 

Vient encore troubler mon bonheur, 

Adieu dit-il, songez que pour la vie, 

Je ch4rai toujours ma mie. 

Vous me quittez dit sa belle maitresse, 

Vous me quittez vous volez aux combats, 
Bayard m’aimait et Bayard me d^laisse, 

C’est pour la gloire et je m’en plains pas. (bis) 
Que cette £cliarpe ait le sort que j’envie, 
Placez-la pres de votre cceur, 

Et r£p6tez en vengeant la patrie, 

Je clidrai toujours ma mie. 


D’un tissu d’or form6 par son adresse, 
Elle entoura son courtois chevalier, 

Ah lui dit-il, ce gage de tendresse, 
Vaudra pour moi le plus sur bouclier. 
Fiers paladins vcnez je vous d6fie, 

Puis il ajoute avec douceur. 

Pas n’oublirai le serment que n# lie, 
Je clhirirai toujours ma mie. 


(bis) 
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D£jk Bayard commande son arm£e, 

11 est partout et partout il est craint, 

Portant la mort jusque dans la m£l£e, 

D’un coup mortei il est lui m6me atteint. (bis) 
Alors prenant son 4charpe ch£rie, 

II la pressa contre son cceur, 

En s’^criant: “ je meurs pour ma patne,” 

“ J’ai ch£ri constamment ma mie,” 
iC J’ai ch£ri constamment Phonneur.” 


LES PLAISIRS DE LA COURTILLE, 

CHANT FAUBOURIEN. 

REFRAIN, 

Mes amis que la gait6 brille, 

Avec moi chantez ce refrain 

Vive la charmante courtille 

Vivent & jamais le& faubouriens. (bis 

MINEUR. 

Toujours galans aupr^s des belles, 
Aimant la gloire et les succ^s, 
Courageux et toujours fiddles, 

Voila le faubourien Fran^ais, 

Mais lorsque quelq’un les insulte, 

Sans faire la moindre raison, 

Tls out plntftt fait la culbute, 

Qu’on aurait picter un gougeon 
Mes amis, etc. 

Sortis de la tend re jeunesse, 

11 s sont 16gers, ils sont mutins, 

Et leurs principes de sagesse, 

Sont d’£tres aimables et malins 
Aimant le vin, les jeunes filles, 

Ils sont contents toujours joyeux, 
Quand descendant de la courtille, 

Il faut les reconduire chez eux. 

Mes amis, etc. 

Malheur a celui qui se porte, 

Sur la femme d’un faubourien, 

Je veux que le diable m’emporte, 

Si le soir il se porte bien. 
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Toujours prompts k punir l’offense, 
Ils aiment et cherissent l’lionueur, 

Si l’on attaque l’innocence, 

Oh! comme ils tapeut avec ardeur. 
Mes amis, etc. 

Chez Moreau voulant voir les belles, 
Et m’amuser it ecorner, 

Car elles sont aiinables et fideles 
Tant qu’on leur refraichit Pgosiez 
Chez guillotin avec principe, 

J’pince a la flan mon rigadoon, 

A mon objet qui fume une pipe, 
J’fais soifler sept au huit poissons. 
Mes amis, etc. 

Chez les faubouriens en goguette, 
Croyez moi n’y a jamais d’aflfront, 

Ils n’abandonnent la guingette, 

Que lorsque leur bourse est a fond, 
Mes amis buvous a plein verre 
Faisons l’amour, chan tons, dansons, 
Gravons aux mbrs de la barri&re 
Ce refrain que nous cherissons: 

Mes amis que les gait6 brille, 

Avec moi chantez ce refrain 
Vive la charmante courtille, 

Vivent & jamais les faubouriens. 


LE BAISER DEMANDE 

Donne moi, seduisante amie, 
Donne moi, le plus doux baiser ; 

A qui t’aime plus que la vie, 

Tu ne saurais le refuser 
Ah! de cette bouche de rose, 
Fais-moi savourer la fraicheur, ^ 

Un seul baiser, c’est pen de chose, 
Mais un baiser fait mon bonheur. 

En accordant k ma tendresse, 

Un cent baiser delicieux, 

De mon sort divine maitresse, 

Tu vas rendre jaloux les dieux, 
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Lorsque sur ma bouche brulante, 

Ta bouche vient se reposer, 

Soudain tu vois mou time errante, 

Volez au devant du baiser. 

Eh! pourqnoi done ne pas cruelle 
M’accorder un tendre retour ? 

Sonnes, sondes quef£mme belle 
Est tributaire de l’amour; 

Au baiser j’ai droit de pretendre 
Et ne veux pas l’abandonner, 

Ainsi laisse-moi te le prendre, 

Si tu ne veux pas le donner. 

Qu'importe confondons nos bouclies, 

Donne moi baiser pour baiser, 

Dieux! faut-il d£s que tu me touches, 

Que moil cceur se sente embrasser, 

Je meurs— O ma fidele amie! 

Je meurs—quel moment plena d’appas. 
Pourrai-je regretter la vie, 

Lorsque j’expire dans tes bras. 

LE CHANT DES~COMBATS, OU LES 
MARSEILLAISE. 

Allons enfans de la patric, 

Le jour de gloire est arriv4, 

Contre nous de la tyrannie 
L’Etendard sanglant estlev4. (bis) 

Entendez vous dans les campagnes 
Mugir ces feroces soldats ? 

Us viennent jusques dans vos bras ! 

Egorger vos fils, vos compagnes ! 

Aux armes, citoyens! formez vos bataillons ; 
Marchez, qu’un sang impur abreuve nos sillons 

Que veut cette horde d’esclaves 
De traitres, de rois conjures? 

Pourqui ces ignobles entraves, 

Ces fers d&s long-t^ms prepares? (bis) 
Fran^ais, pour nous, ah! quel outrage . 

Quel transport il doit exciter! 

C’est nous qu’on ose m^diter 
De rendre a l’antique esclavage 
Aux armes, citoyens, etc 
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Quoi! descohortes 6trang4res 
Feraient la loi dans nos foyers! 

Quoi! ces phalanges merc^naires 
Terrasseraient nos fiers guerriers! v _ 

Grand Dieu ! par des mains enchain^es 
Nos fronts sous le joug se plairaient! 

De vils despotes deviendraient 
Les moteurs de nos destinies ! 

Aux armes, citoyens, etc. 

Tremblez, tyrans, et vous, perfides, 

L’opprobre de toils les partis, 

Tremblez! vos proj^ts parricides 
Vont enfin recevoir leur prix. (bis) 

Tout est soldat pour vous combattre ; 

S’ils tombent nos jeunes h£ros, 

La terre en produit de nouveaux 
Contre vous tous pr£ts a combattre. 

Aux armes, citoyens, etc. 

Fran^ais! en guerriers magnanimes, 

Portez ou retenez vos coups 
Epargnez ces tristes victimes 
A regret s’armant contre nous. 

Mais le despote sanguinaire, 

Mais les complices de Bouille, 

Tous ces tigres qui sans piti6 
D£cbirent le sein de leur mere ! 

Aux armes, citoyens, etc. 

Amour sacr£ de la patrie, 

Conduits, soutiens nos bras Vengeurs ! 

Liberty! liberty ch4rie. 

Combats avec tes d£fenseurs. (bis) 

Sous nos drapeaux que la victoire 
Accourt a tes males accens; 

Que tes ennemis expirans 
Voient ton triomphe et notre gloire. 

Aux armes, citoyens ! forinez vos bataillons ; 
Marchez, qu’un sang impur abreuve nos sillons. 

CHANSON ATTRJBUEE A HENRY IV. 
ROI DE FRANCE. 

Charmante Gabrielle, 

Perc6 de mille dards. 
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Quand la gloire m’appelle 
A la suite de Mars : 
Cruelle d4partie! 

Malheureux jour ! 

Que ne suis-je sans vie, 
Ou sans amour! 

Partagez ma couronne, 
Prix de ma valeur ; 

Je la tiens de Bellonne, 
Tenez-la de mon coeur 
Cruelle d4partie ! 

Malheureux jour ! 
C’est trop peu d’une vie, 
Pour tant d’araour ! 


PORTRAIT D’UN AMANT DESIRE. 

Au-traitre amour je me ferais peut-6tre. 

Si je trouvais k ma guise un amant, 

Tendre et soumis sans etre languissant, 

Qui, bien aiin6, craignit de la paraitre. 

Je le voudrais d’une taille agreable, 

L’air gai, l’ceil vil, plein d’esprit et de feu, 
Qui de l’amour ne se fit point un jeu, 

Qui de tromper n’eut point l’art detestable. 

D’un important qu’il n’ait point le costume 
Qu’il soit sens£, mais non sur le retour; 
Dans les beaux jours le flambeau de l’amour 
Quand ils s’4teint, d’un rien on le rallume. 

De la gaite qu’il fasse la deesse ; 

Des ris, des jeux qu’il s’occupe toujours ; 

Le feu d’amour bride un instant du jour, 
Mais la galte nous amuse sans ccsse. 

Je veus le voir m£me au sein de l’ivresse, 

Me reprocher que j’ai trop combattu, 

Et ce pour lui je manque & la vertu, 

Qu’il m’en console a force de tendresse. 
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LE RETOUR DES GARDES DU CORPS. 

Gardes du roi dans la noble tftrri&re 
A peine entr4s vous etes illuiktr^e ; 

Tant de hauts faits, de globe militaire, 

Ne seront jamais effacer ; 

Avec un roi que l’anglais accompagne, 

Vous revenez a 1’ombre du laurier, 

Tres noblement, finir votre campagne, 

Au Caf6 Montansier. 

Honneur a vous, enfants de la victoire! 

Sous ses drapeaux, vous serez couronnes, 

Et tous vos noms au temple de memoire. 

Par Elio seront burines, 

Dans nos gu6rets, vos imposantes masses 
Ont bien prouve qu’a, votre elan guerrier, 

Rien ne resiste—pas m6me les glaces 
Du Cafe Montansier. 

Braves sujets, l’impartiale liistoire, 

Consignera qu’a vos princes soumis, 

Vous fites tout pour soutenir la gloire, 

Et de l’encensoir et des Lys ; 

Que pr4c4d4s des Scythes et des Thraces, 

Nous avons vu le glaive meurtrier, 

Conduit par vous, renverser—jusqu’aux Glaces, 
Du Cafe Montansier. 

Lut4ce a vu de honteux janissaires, 
Deshonnores par vingt ans de travaux; 

Ils ont os4 ! ces guerriers merc4naires, 
Chanter Bertand et son heros ! ! ! 

Qu’ont-ils done fait pour semer sur leurs traces 
Et les palmes et le laurier ? 

Ainsi que vous ont-ils bris4 les glaces 
Du Caf4 Montansier ? 

Quand la patrie en indulgente m4re, 

JJe l’olivier ceindra vos fronts poudreux 
Vous reviendrez pres de votre bergere 
C414brer Louis et vos feux ; 

Alors l’amour, les jeux, les ris, les graces, . 
Soulevant votre bouclier, 

Clianteront tous; Gloire aux vainqueurs des 

[glaces, 


Du Caf4 Montansier. 
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DU TRESOR SUPPOSE. 

N’avoir jamais qu’une pens£e, 

Et n’eprouver qu’un sentiment, 

Avoir toujours l’ame oppress^ 

Par un chagrin plein d’agrement, 

Voir et sentir toujours de meme. 

Matin et soir et nuit et jour, 

Voila comme on est quand on aimc, 

Voila le mal qu’on nomme amour. 

Se separer avec tristesse, 

Et vouloir etre au lendemain, 

Se revoir avec douce ivresse, 

Trembler en se prenant la main. 

Pleurer, rire, esperer et craindre, 

Souft'rir et jouir tour a tour, 

Si c’est un mal faut-il s’en plaindre, 

C’est le doux mal, qu’on nomme amoui. 


PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE. 
Partant pour la Syrie, 

Le jeune et-beau Dunois, 
Venait prier Marie, 

De b£nir ses exploits, 

Penser reine immortelle, 

Lui dit il en partant, 

Que j’ai la plus belle, 

Et toi le plus vaillant. 

II trace sur la pierre, 

Le serment de l’honneur, 

Et va suivre a la guerre, 

Le Comte son seigneur; 

Au noble voeu fidele, 

II dit en combattant, 

Amour a la plus belle, 
Honneur au plus vaillant. 

On lui doit la victoire, 
Vraiment, dit le seigneur 5 
Puisque tu fais ma gloire, 

Je ferai ton bonheur. 


De ma fille Isabelle, 

Sois l’^poux a l’instant. 

Car elle est la plus belle, 

Et toi le plus vaillant. 

A l’autel de Marie, 

II contractent tous deux, 

Cette union cherie, 

Qui seule rend heureux. 

Chacun dans la cliapelle, 

Disait en les voyant. 

Amour a la plus belle, 

Honneur au plus vaillant. 

LE VAILLANT TROUBADOUR. 

Brulant d’amour et partant pour la guerre, 
Un troubadour ennemie du chagrin, 

Dans son d£lire a sa jeune bergere, 

En la quittant r£p£toit ce refrain ; 

Mon bras k ma patrie, 

Mon cceur a mon amie. 

Mourir gaiment pour la gloire ou l’amour, 
C’est le devoir d’un vaillant troubadour. 

Dans le bivouac le troubadour fiddle, 

Le casque au front, la guitare a la main, 
Toujours pensif, et regrcttant sa belle, 
Alloit partout en chantant son refrain ; 

Mon bras a ma patrie, 

Mon cceur h mon amie, 

Mourir gaiment pour la gloire ou l’amour 
C’est le devoir d’un vaillant troubadour. 

Dans les combats d^ployant son courage, 
Des ennemis terminant le destin, 

Le troubadour au milieu du carnage, 

Faisait encore entendre ce refrain; 

Mon bras a ma patrie, etc. 

Ce brave, h£las ! pour prix de sa vaillance, 
Trouva bientbt le tr 6 pas en chemin; 

II expira sous le fer d’une lance, 

Nommant sa belle et chantant son refrain: 
Mon bras k ma patrie, etc. 
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COUPLET DETACHE. 

D’Adam nous sommcs tous enfans, 

La preuve en est coniine ; 

Et que tous nos premiers parens 
Ont men6 la char rue ; 

Mais las de cultiver enfin 
Sa terre labourde 
L’un a deteld le matin, 

L’autre l’apr&s-din4e. 


ALFRED LE GRAND. 

Le grand Alfred h la riche Angleterre, 

De puis six ans, faisait chdrir ses lois ; 

Mais tout A coup une flotte 4trang&re 
Dans les 6tats a jet6 les Danois. 

Le grand Alfred, dans un combat funeste, 

A vu tombre son tr&ne et ses soldats ; 

Mais son grand cceur, le seul bien qui lui reste, 
Dans ce pdril ne l’abandonne pas. 

Un bon fermier acceuille sa d4tresse ; 

La jeune Emma charme ses tristes jours ; 

Ce prince sait, aux pieds de sa maitresse, 
Songer an tr&ne, aux plaisirs, aux amours. 

Et son Emma) comme a 1’honneur fidele, 
Alfred, fuyant un coupable repos, 

Veut lui donner un rang plus digne d elle, 

Et des tyrans affranchir les vassaux. 

Mais son ardeur 6coute la prudence : 

D’un troubadour le luth est dans ses mams ; 
Et, dans le ciel mettanc son esp^rance, 

Des ennemis il surprend les desseins. 

De ses sujets une troupe fid&le 
Vient sur ses pas attaquer les Danois, 

Frappe, d^truit leur cohorte cruelle ; 

Et le h£ros remonte au rang des rois. 

VIVE HENRI QUATRE. 

Vive Henri Quatre! 

Vive ce roi vaillant! 
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Ce diable a quatre, 

A le triple talent: 

De boire et de battre, 

Et d’etre un vert galant 

J’aimons les filles, 

Et j’aimons le bon vin - y 
De nos bons drilled, 

Voici le refrain : 

Oui j’aimons les filles, 

Et j’aimons le bon vin, 

De nos bons drilles 
Voici le refrain ; 

Oui j’aimons les filles, 

Et j'aimons le vin. 

Vive Henri Quatre, etc 

Chantons l’antienne, 

Qu’on chantra dans mil ans : 
Que Dieu maintienne 
Au tr&ne ses descendans, 

Et jusqu’a c’qu’on premie 
La lune avec les dents. 

Vive Henri Quatre, 

Vive ce roi voi vaillant! 

Ce diable a quatre, 

A le triple talent: 

De boire et de battre, 

Et d’&tre un vert galant. 


COUPLET DETACHE. 

L’amour nous parle par vos yeux: 
II nous flatte, il nous touche : 

II f Alatre dans vos cheveux, 

Il rit sur v&tre bouche : 

Par tout en vous ce Dieu vainqueut 
Se pr^sente avec grace, 

Quoi! seulement dans votre caeur 
N’aurait-il point de place ? 
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LE PORTRAIT. 

Portrait charmant portrait de mon amie, 

Gage d’amour par 1’amour obtenu. 

Ah! viens m’offrir tin bien que j’ai perdu, 

Te voir encore me rappelle h. la vie. 

Oui, les voila ces traits, ces traits que j’aime, 

Son donx regard, son maintien, sa candeur 
Lorsque ma main te presse sur mon cceur, 

Je crois encore y presser elle memc. 

Non tn n’as pour moi les m&me charmes, _'/j 
M uet t£moin de mes tendres soupirs, 

En retrain t nos fugitifs plaisirs, *: s "; 

Cruel portrait, tu fais couler mes larmes. 

Pardonne moi mon injust langage, \ 

It Pardonne aux cris de ma vraie douleur, 

Portrait cliarmant tu n’est pas le bonheur, 

Mais bien sou vent tu m’en offre 1’image. 

£ LES ADIEUX. 

Vous me qnittez pour aller a la gloire, 

Mon triste cceur suivra partout vos pas, 

Allez, volez au temple de m6moire, 

Suivez 1’bonneur! mais ne m’oubliez pas. 

A vos devoirs comme a l’amour fidele, 

Cherchez la gloire, 6vitez le trepas ; 

Dans les combats oCk l’amour vous appelle, 
Distinguez*vous! mais ne m’oubliez pas. 

Que faire, helas! dans mes peines cruelles, 

Je crains la paix autant que les combats, 

Vous y verrez mille beautes nouvelles, 

Vous leur plairez! mais ne m’oubliez pas. 

Oui, vous plairez et vous vaincrez sans cesse; 
ew: Mars et 1’amour suivant partout vos pas, 

De vos succ&s gardez la douce ivresse, 

Soyez heureux! mais ne m’oubliez pas. 

i “ ,#M REPONSE AUX ADIEUX. 

iccevir Oui, je vous fuis pour voler a la gloire, 

Mars et l’honneur vont y guider mes pas, 
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Mais votre amant au temple de memoire, 
Toujours constant ne vous oublira pas. 

A vos sermens soyez toujours fidele, 

Et votre amant craindra peu le trepas ; 

Puisque son coeur, si la trompe Tappelle, 

En combattant ne vous oublira pas. 

Ab! cachez moi votre peine cruelle, 

Je crains vos pleurs et brave les combats 3 
Puisqu’en voyant une larme nouvelle, 

Mon coeur se dit! tu ne l’oublira pas. 

Sous mes drapeaux pensant a vous sans cesse, 
Doux souvenirs suivront partout mes pas : 
Puisque I’amant qui vous dut son ivresse, 

En expirant ne vous oublira pas. 

FILLES DU HAMEAU. 

Filles du hameau, laissez vous conduire 
Dedans mon bateau, tout le long de l’eau Fill’eau; 

Gay, gay, le terns est frais, 

II est si par l’air qu’ici l’on respire, 

Gay, gay, le terns est frais. 

Point ne fait chaud sous ses sanies 6pais. 

Lajeune Leson qui renva seulette, 

Du fond du vallon entend la chanson. 

Gay, gay, faut passer l’eau, 

C’est trop mourir chagrin qui m’inquiette, 

Gay, gay, faut passer l’eau, 

Et que l’amour n’entre pas au bateau. 

De la pauvre enfant la peine secrette, 

Venoit d’un amant qui fut inconstant 
Gay, gay, tout en rougeant, 

Le batelier consola la pauvrette, 

Gay, gay, tout en rougeant, 

Chagrin d’amour s’en fut au gre du vent. 

LE PETIT TAMBOUR DE LA GARDE 
NATION ALE. 

Je suis le petit tambour, 

De la garde nationale, 

F'aut voir comme j’m’en regale, 

D’voider le taper nuit et jour. 

2 H 




- 
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L’matin j’commencc maron, 

Dc par monsieur, l’sergent-major, 
D’ la pour 4veiller tout le monde, 
Je me prom£ne en tapant fort, 
Madam s’£veille Monsieur Gronde. 
Eh v’lau retaplan taplan, 

C’que c’est qu’ d’avoir du talent— 
Je suis le petit tambour, 

De la garde nationale. 

Sur 1’oreille ma cocarde, 

Mon briquet a mon cht6, 

Quand j’porte un billet de girde, 
Comme j’frappe avec fiert£— 

Eh v’lau rataplan taplan, 

Maint portiere me regard, 

Eh v’lau rataplan taplan 
C’que c’est qu’ d’avoir du talent— 
Je suis le, etc. 

Certain Mari m’donne la piece 
Pour lui portez un billet, 

11 est d’gard ’cliez sa maitresse, 
Mais sa femme connait sa secret, 
Eh v’lau rataplan taplan, 

An rempla^ant elle s’addresse 
Eh v’lau rataplan taplan, 

C’que c’est qu’ d'avoir du talent— 
Je suis le, etc. 

A la garde de descendante, 

Passant devant sa maison, 

J’vois un bizet qui s’absente, 
Vitejefais carillon. 

Eh v’lau rataplan taplan, 

D’l’avis sa femme est contente, 

Eh v’lau rataplan taplan, 

C’que c’est qu’ d’avoir du talent— 
Je suis le, etc. 

Le soir apr£s mon service, 

J’iras danser aux porcherons, 

A mainte fillet novice, 

J’fais pincer le rigaudon, 

Eh v’lau rataplan taplan, 


J’brille la comme & l’exercice. 

Eh v’lau rataplan taplan, 

C’que c’est qu’ d’avoir du talent, 

Je suis le, etc. 

Chez un ami quand j’m’addressc, 

Pas redouble vite en avant 
Pour un cr£ancier rien, n’presse 
Pas ordinaire tout bonn’ment. 

Eh v’lau rataplan taplan, 

Mais quand j’vais voir ma maitresse, 
Eh v’lau rataplan taplan, 

C’est pas de charge—et quel talent, 
Je suis le, etc. 


CHANSON RONGEUR. 

Chagrin rongeur ; vives alar mes, 
Toujours oppressent mon coeur; 

Par mes soupirs et par mes larmes, 
S’exhale ma douleur! 

Doux desespoir; peine ch£rie, 

Mon coeur suit votre loi, 

Mais ’las! le tourment de ma vie, 
Seratoujours cache de toi. 

Quand la mort livide effrayanle, 

Viendra change rimes traits, 

Et que mon haleine tremblante, 
S’4teindra pourjamais. 

Vers les cieux fervente priere, 
N’implorera pas pour moi, 

Un pardon du Dieu do la terre, 

N’en ay ant pasregu de toi. 

; ., W. II. IRELAND. 

LE REVEIL DU PEUPLE. 


Peuple Fran^ais, peuple defreres, 
Peus-tu voir sans fr£mir d’horreur j 
Du crime arborer les banni&res ; 
Du carnage et de la terreur, 

Tu souffres qu’nn horde atroce 
Et d’assassins et de brigands, 
Souille par son soufle f<§roce 
Le territoir des vivans. 
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Quelle est cette lenteur barbare ? 
Hate-toi peuple souverain, 

De rendre aux monstres du Tenarej 
Tous ces buveurs de sang humain. 
Guerre a tous les agens du crime ! 
Poursuivons les jusqu’ au tr6pas ; 
Partage l’horreur qui m’anime 
Ils ne nous 4chapperont pas. 

Voyez dejacomme ils fr^missent! 

Ils n’osent fuir le sc£l£rats ; 

Les traces de sang qu’ils vomissent, 
D£celeraient partout leurs pas. 
Manes plaintives de l’innocence, 
Appaisez vous dans vos tombeaux 
Le jour tardif de la vengeance, 

Fait enfin p&tir nos bourreaux. 

Ah! qu’ils p6rissent ces inf&mes, 

Et ces 6gorgeurs devorans, 

Qui portent au fond de leur &me, 

Le crime et l’amour des brigands; 
Oui, nous jurons sur votre tombe. 
Par notre pays malheureux : 

De ne faire qu’un hecatombe 
De ces cannibales affreux. 

O! vous, coupables 6goistes, 

Et vous, laches insoucians ; 

Pourrez vous pr£s des terroristes, 
Vous endormir sur les volcans ; 
C’est trop peu de hair le crime, 

II faut encore l’aneantir, 

Et si vous ne comblez l'abyme, 
L’abyme va vous engloutir. 

Repr6sentans d’un peuple juste; 

Et vous legislateurs humains, 

De qui la contenance auguste, 

4 Fait trembler nos vils assassins; 
Suivez le cours de votre gloire, 

Vos noms chers h l’humanit6, 
*Volent au temple de in £ mo ire, 

Au sein de l’immortalitS. 


LE TEMS. 

A voyager, passant sa vie ; 

Certain vieiliard, nomm6 le terns, 

Pr£s d’un fleuve arrive et s’£crie ; 

Ayez piti6 de mes vieux ans ; 

Eh! quoi sur ces bords l’on m’oublie 
Moi qui compte tous les installs ; 

Mes bons amis, je vous supplie, 

Venez, venez, passer le terns. (bis) 

De 1’autre cftt6 stir la plage, 

Plus d’une fille regardait, 

Et voulant aider au passage 
Sur un bateau qu’amour guidait; 

Mais l’une d’elle bien plus sage 
Leur rep6tait ces mots prudens : 

Ah ! souvent on a fait naufrage 
En cherchant h passer le terns. (bis) 

L’amour galment pousse an rivage, 

II aborde tout pr&s du terns ; 

Et lui propose le voyage 
S’embarque et s’abandonne aux vents ; 
Agitant sa rame l£gerc, 

II dit et redit dans ses chants ; 

Vous voyez bien jeunes berg&res 
Que l’amour fait passer le terns. (bis) 

Mais tout-a-coup l’amour se lassc; 

Ce fut toujours ia son d4faut; 

Le terns prend la rame a sa place 
Et lui dit: Quoi! ceder sit6t! 

Pauvre enfant, quelle est ta faiblesse? 
Tu dors, et je chante a mon tour 
Ce vieux refrain de la sagesse : 

All! le terns fait passer l'amour. (bis) 


L’EPICURIEN. 

Je ne suis ne ni roi, ni prince, 

Je n’ai ni ville, ni province, 

Ni presque rien de ce qu’ils ont, 

Et je suis plus content peut-£tre# 

Je ne suis pas tout ce qu’ils sonf, 
Mais je suis ce qu’ils voudraient £tre. 







THE V 


En vain, sans ma philosophic, 

L’liomrne, durant toute sa vie, 

Biens sur biens accumulera ; 

II faut, quoiqu’on en veuille dire, 

Ne d^sirer que ce qu’on a^ 

Pour avoir tout ce qu’on desire. 

ft on je ne vens point de contrainte, 

Ni pour oseiiles, ni pour ma pinte; 

Je ne vens vivre que pour moi: 

Je suis partisan d’Epicure ; 

Mon temperament fait ma loi, 

Je n’ob&is qu’a la nature. 

L’amour a des douceurs secretes, 

Qui plaisent aux ames bien faites. 

Plus que la demure faveur : 

Cette preuve qu’on croit si store, 

Vient bien moins du penchant du coeur, 
Que des besoins dela nature. 


COUPLET DETACHE. 

Iris, vous connaitrez un jour 
Le tort que vous vous faites. 

Le m£pris suit de prtos l’amour 
Qu’inspirent les coquettes. 

Cherchez a vous faire estimer, 

Plus qu’a vous rendre aim able ; 

Le faux honneur de tout charmer, 

T)6truit le veritable. 

FENELON. 

LES PLUS BEAUX YEUX. 
question troposee par des jeunes dames. 

Entre les yeux noirs et les bleus 
Le choix est difficile a faire ; 

Et vouloir decider entre eux 
Ne serait-il pas t6meraire ? 

Les bleus et les noirs, tour a tour, 

Ici font pencher la balance ; 

Sans craindre d’offcnser i’amour, 

Auxquels donner la preference ? 


LIBRARY. 

Un regard rend les noirs vainqueurs, 
Des bleus le douceur nous arr£te ; 
Ceux-la soumettent mieux les cceurs, 
Ceux-ci gardent mieux leur couqu£te. 
Les noirs appellent le plaisir, 

Les bleus promettent la Constance ; 
Entre eux balance le d£sir: 

Auxquels donner la pr£f6reace ? 

Aux bleus un peu trop de langueur 
Est peut-^tre un reproche a faire ; 

Les noirs, avec plus de douceur, 
Sauraient peut-6tre encore mieux plaire. 
Mais l’amour anime les bleus, 

Aux noirs il tote l’assurance ; 

Et le cceur ne sait plus entre eux 
Auxquels donner la pr6f£rence. 

Mais vous m’en imposez la loi; 

11 faut adjuger la couronne. 

Beaux yeux, relevez-vous sur moi, 

Et que l’amour seul vous la dorine. 

Un instant, du plaisir des dieux, 

Ah ! daignez m’enivrer moi-meme. •.. 
Les plus beaux yeux, ce sont les yeux. 
Qui disent le mieux : je vous aime. 


COUPLET DETACHE. 

Quand je t’ai dit que mon amour 
Pour toi, Lisis, dtait extreme, 

Je t’abusais : de jour en jour 
Plus je te vois, et plus jc t’aime. 


J BOUTADE. 

On ne fait que chanter en France 
L’aiuiti6, l’hymen et l’amour, 

Le vin, la gloire et l inconstance, 
L’astre des nuits, le point dujour. 
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Oui, c’est sans fin 
M6me refrain 

Enop^ra, vaudeville on romance j 
Et si jamais 
Tous ces sujets 

Etaient bannis du Parnasse Fran^ais, 
On verrait la troupe ephemere 
l)e beaucoup d’auteurs d’aujourd’hui, 
Ne vivant plus du bien d’autrui. 
Rentier dans la poussi£re. 


LA FEUILLE TOMBEE. 

Toi que les vents ont d^tachee 
Des arbres du coteau voisin ; 

O ! feuille pAle et d6sech£e 

Que viens-tu chercher sur mon sein ? 

Ce sein, helas, ou tu arretes, 

Est plus agit6 mille fois, 

Que le ciel ou tu fus le jouet des tcmpetes 
Quand tu quittas tes sceurs des bois. 

Aux jours de la saison nouvelle 
Tu ne connais pas les autans 
Comme toi, jeune, fraiche, et belle, 

J’ai vu les beaux jours du printems; 

Helas ! toute joie m’est ravie, 

Je sens ma beaut6 se fl^trir, 

L’vent dTinfortune a souffle sur ma vie, 

Et comme toi je vais mourir. (3 fois) 

Mon sein n’est point un s6r aztle 
Coutre l’orage et son courroux ; 

Va chercher un lieu plus tranquille 
Pour £tre a l’abri de ses coups ; 

Va sur ce tertre solitaire, 

Couvert de fun^bres tombeaux ; [terre, 
C’est la filles des bois qu’est la paix sur la 
C’est la qu’ou trouve le repos. (3 fois) 


Mais d’une vie inforturt£e, 

Si tu viens m’annoncer la fin 
Jusqu’a ma derni&re journ^e ; 

Ha ! reste, reste, reste sur mon sein, 

C’est alors que bravant 1’injure 
Des aquilons et du destin, 

Nous trouverons la paix qu’a toute la nature 
Helas, je demandais en vain. ^3 fois) 


Tous les Francis, il est certain, 

Se rappellent avec ivresse, 

Ces mots de notre souverain, 

Qu’il dit en pleurant de tendresse, 

II vous aimera comme nous, 

“ Nous a qui la France est si ch&re, 
« Cet enfant, votre fils a tous, 

“ Un jour il sera votre pere.” (bis) 

Priv4 d’appui, ce jeune enfant, 

Sur qui notre avenir se fonde, 

Connut le malheur en naissant, 
Malheur affreux pour tout le monde. 
Reconnaissant de tes bienfaits, 
Auguste orphelin, je l’espere, 

En tous temps dans chaque Francais, 
Ah ! tu retrouveras un p&re. (bis) 


NINA. • } 

Quand ce bien aim6 reviendra 
Pr£s de sa languissante amie, 

Le printems alors renatra, 

L’herbe sera toujours fleurie; 

Mais je regarde.. h41as!. . helas !. . 

Le bien aim6 ne revient pas! 

Oiseaux, vous chanterez bien mieiijc 
Quand du bien aim6 le voix tendre 
Vous peindra ses transports, ses feux ; 
Car c’est a lui de vous l’apprendre ! 

Mais, mais. . j’dcoute.. h£Ias !. . helas !. • 
Le bien aim£ ne chaute pas! 
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Echo, je l’ai lass£ cent fois 
De mes regrets, de ma tristesse; 

II revient: peut-£tre sa voix 
Te demande aussi sa maitresse : 
l’aix. .il appelle..h£las!. .h**las!.. 
Le bien aim6 n’appelle pas. 

LA PEUR. 

C’est la peur, la peur, la peur, 
Qui guide le monde 
A la ronde; 

Pourquoi prendre un air trompeur, 
La peur est dans le cceur. 

MINEUR. 

L’avare craint pour sa ricliesse, 

Le vigneron pour son raisin, 
L’amant tremble pour sa maitresse, 
Le buveur tremble pour son vin, 

La vielle, c’est l’usage 
Tremble pour son carlin. 

La prude pour son age, 

L’agnes pour son p’tit s’rin. 
C’est la peur, &c. 

Qui fait plier devant 1'audace, 

Qui fait courir maint employ**, 

Qui fait palir cet homme en place 
Quand un ministre est renvoy£ ; 

A Boulogne, & Vincennes, 

Ou vont nos br6tailleurs 
Qui fait vivre sans peines 
Tant de restaurateurs. 

C’est la peur, &c. 

Qui rend les jambes plus legeres 
Lorsque l’on fuit un cr6ancier, 

Qui fait que l’on ne place gueres 
Son argent chez certain banquier. 
Qui fait que l’innocence, 

>. Soit si peu dans Paris, 

Qui port’ malheur en France 
A beauco-ip de maris. 

C’est la peur, &c. 


LIBRARY. 


Qui fait courir aux m**lo drames, 

Qui fait, on le voit & present, 

Qu’on assure tout jusqu’aux femmes 
Ce qui n’est pas tr&s-rassurant; 

Qui fait que mon langage. 

Ne sanrait outrager: 

Qui m’bte le courage, 

Au moment du danger. 

C’est la peur, la peur, la peur, 

Qui guide le monde, 

A la ronde, 

Pourquoi prendre un air trompeur, 

La peur est dans le cceur. 

AMOUR, FID ELITE. 

Un paladin sur son coursier, 

Vers la Provence s’achemine, 

Le front ceint d’un double laurier, 
Moisonn** dans la Palestine. 

II revient; le cceur agit4, 

En r£vant & sa toute belle, 

Quand il partit, gentille pastourelle, 

Lui jura tant amour, fidelit**. (bis) 

Joyeux, il enchante, s’a van (* ant: 

J’aime fille au naif langage ; 

Qu’un seigneur, riche et puissant, 
Prenne dame de haut parage, 

Je prefiSre simplicity, 

A l’4clat d’une demoiselle ; 

Vaut mieux choisir petite pastourelle, 
Quand on desire amour, fidelity. 

Notre guerrier, tout en chantaut, 

Arriv£ au lien de sa naissance, 

Il voit sur le gazon naissant, 
lions villageois, joyeuse danse; 

Par eux un hymen est f£t6, 

De toute par le vin ruisselle, 

Et sur l’autel, ou la flamnie ytincelle, 
Ou va jurer amour, fidyiity. 

Plus fraiche encore que la flour, 

Dont sa t£te se montre orn£e, 
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Une vierge a do mu' son cceur, 

Et s’est soumise k I’hym6n6e. 

Pale—ct devant elle arrel6, 

Le paladin a dit: c’est elle! 

Je suis trahi par une pastourelle ? 
Ou done trouver amour, fidelity 


AIR. 

Selmours. 
Long-temps la beaut£ 
Re^ut mon hommago, 
Et je fus cit£, 

Comme tr&s-volage; 
Mais de vos attraits, 
Mon ame est charm^e ; 
Mon cceur a jamais, 

Perd sa renonnnee-- 

Mes derniers amours, 
Dureront toujours! 

ORPHANI E. 

Mon cceur, de l’amour, 
Craignant l’inconstance, 
Jusques k ce jour, 

A fui sa puissance— 
II devient le maitre, 

A ce dieu vengeur, 

S’il faut se soumettre, 
Mes premiers amours, 
Dureront toujours! 
elle, ensemble. 

Toujours, toujours. 


’ POUR TOI. 

Ce que je desire, k qui j’aime 
C’est toujours toi. 

Pour mon ame le bien supreme, ’ 
C’est encore toi. 

ice lle, Si j’ai des beaux jours dans ma vie, 

Ah ! c’est par toi; 

Mes larmes qui les essuyent. 

Ah ! c’est bien toi. 


Si je prends le^on de Constance, 

Ah! c’est de toi, 

Si je place ma coufiance, 

Ce n’est qu’en toi. 

Aux doux plaisir si je vre, 

C’est pr&s de toi; 

Si je veux encore longue temps vivre, 
C’est bien pour toi. 

Quel autre objet pourrait me plaire, 
Autant qui toi ? 

L’ame k ma vie est necessaire, 

Bien moins que toi. 

Je veux troquez mon existence, 

Ne tient qu’a toi; 

Avec toi toute est jouissance, 

Et rien sans toi, 

LES PLAISIRS DE L’AUTOMNE. 
Vive la saison de l’automne, 

Amis c’est le soir d’un beau jour, 

Que l’amour Bacchus et Pommone, 
Viennent embellir tour a tour. 

Le temps fuit, l’£te nous 6chappe, 

Mais couche pr&s de ces tonneaux, 
Septembre vient murir la grappe, 

Qui fecondra nos cerveaux. 

Vive la saison, etc. 

Le cerf dans sa course rapide, 

Echappe aux pi£ges du chasseur, 

Plus loin la berg6re timide, 

N’aura pas le m$me bonheur. 

Vive la saison, etc. 

Contemplez la vaste prairie, 

Theatre de guerre et d’amour; 

Ob le li&vre a perdu la vie, 

Un enfant a re^u le jour. 

Vive la saison, etc. 

Ici la musette sauvage, 

Fait sauter les filles en rond, 

Et le petit vin du village, 

Met les chcvres a runisson 
Vive la saison, etc. 









7()4 the vocal 

A mailt que desole une belle, 

Rep ends le courage et l’espoir, 

En vendange Bacchus l’appelle, 

Et 1’amour l’attend au parloir, 

Vive la saison, etc. 

Regardez la jeune Celine, 

En riant pressant le raisin, 

Du geste eloign ant sa voisin, 

De l’oeil rapprochant son voisin, 

Vive la saison, etc. 

De la vendangeuse jolie, 

Le desordre invite au plaisir, 

Bacchus la barbouille de lie, 

Venus la rongit de desir, 

Vive la saison, etc. 

Au cellier nouvelle drigone, 

On la voit partagant nos feux, 

En soplia transformant la tonne, 

Et la grappe en filtres amourenx, 

Vive la saison de 1’automne! 

Amis c’est le soir d’un beau jour, 

Que I’amour Bacchus et Pommone, 
Vienneut embellir tour a tour. 

LES AMOURS DE JEAN-JEAN. 
i En attendant, 

Que j’jrencontre un’personne 
Qui soit honnete et qu’ait du sentiment, 

Pour le manage, a lui moil coeur, se donne, 

Mais voyez-vous il faut que je sois bonne, 

En attendant. (bis) 

En attendant, 

Qu’itnc autre se pr£sente, 

D’vous faire 1’amour je serais bien content j 
Faut que j’£crive au pays, it ma tante 
Mais permettez mam’zelle que je vous frequente, 
En attendant. 

En attendant, 

Que notre hymen se fasse, 


LIBRARY. 

J’voudrais m’asseoir auprtls d’vous sur ee banc, 
Car voyez vous Jean-Jean n’est pas de glaces, 
Permettez-moi mam’zelle que je vous embrasse 
En attendant. 

En attendant, 

Qu’une douce alliance 
Comble nos voeux, par un lieu charmant, 

Dans ce bosquet, v’nez avec confiance, 
Daignez du moins danser un’ contre danse, 

En attendant. (bis) 


ROMANCE. 

Faut Poublier, O peine extreme ! 
Comment, helas! m’ decider ? 

A jamais faut me separer 
De l’aimable femme que j’aime ? 
Amour jouit de la douleur, 

Dont tu vois mon ame accabl^e, 
L’£sp6rance a fuit de mon coeur, 

Faut la baunir de ma pensee, 

Faut l’oublier, faut l’oublier. 

A l’oublier quand tout m’engage 
Pour accroitre enfin ma douleur, 
Chaque objet la montre a mon cccur; 
Tout me retrace son image, 

Par sa voix, ses yeux, tour a tour, 
H£las ! mon ame est poursuivie, 

Je ne reve qu’a mon amour. 

Je passerai en vain ma vie, 

A l’oublier, a l’oublier. 

Pour l’oublier que puis-je faire ? 
N’a-t-elle pas gr&ce et beaut6 ? 

Ne vante-t-on pas sa bonte ? 

Ah ! tout en elle est fait pour plaire. 
Atfreux hymen, cruel devoir 
II me faut quitter mon amie, 

Mais si j’ai perdre tout espoir, 

II me faudra perdre la vie ; 

Faut l’oublier, pour l’oublier. 
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